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LOOK XL 


Jans II. the bundredth' and third king. 


FTER the puniſhment of the parricides, James 
the only ſon of the deceas'd king, as yet ſcarce en- 
tered into the ſeventh year of his age, began his 
rxeign on the 27th day of March, in the abbey of 
. Holy- rood-houſe at Edinburgh. The king being 
ag yet not fit for government, there was a great diſpute 


among the nobles, who ſhould be elected viceroy or regent, 


Archibald Earl: of Douglas, exceeded all the Scots at that 
time in wealth and power; but Alexander Livingſton, and 
William Crgichton, both of them of knightly families, bore 
the beſt character in point of authority, and in the fame 
which they got for their prudence in the adminiſtration of 
affairs in the then late reign, The nobility were unani- 
mouſly inclined to give theſe: two their votes, becauſe they 
were jealous of Douglas: his power, which was great enough 
to make even monarchs themſelves. uneaſy at it. Accord- 
ingly Alexander Livingſton was made regent, and William 
Creichton chancellor, which office he had borne under the 


former king. The nobility was ſcarce gone from the afſem+ 


bly, but pretently factions aroſe: For while the chancellor kept © 


cloſe with the king in the caſtle of Edinburgh; and the regent 


with the queen, at Stirling; Douglas, fretting that he was put 
by in the laſt aſſembly, not knowing which faction he hated 


ther 
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ther by his connivance, than conſent, the men of Annandale; 


. who were always accuſtomed to thieveries and rapine, infeſt 


all the neighbouring parts, ranſacked them, and carried off 
plunder, as if they had been in an enemy's country. When 
complaint was made of it to the governors, they ſent letters 
to Douglas to ſuppreſs them (knowing that the Annandali- 
ans were under his regulation and power) but theſe riot pre- 


vailing, they wrote others in a ſharper ſtyle, to put him in 
mind of his duty; but he was ſo far from puniſhing paſt of- 


fences, that he rather emboldened the offenders, by ſcrecning 
them from puniſhment ;* for he gave forth a command, that 
none of them ſhould obey the king's officers if they ſummon- 
ed them into the courts of juſtice, or performed any other 


ack of magiſtracy ; in regard, as. he alledged, that this ex- 
emption was a privilege granted to him (they commonly call 


\ 


it a Regale, or Royalty) by former kings; and that if any 
one ſhould go about to infringe it, it ſhould coſt him his life. 

The regent and the chancellor did bewail this ſtate” of 
things, but they could not rectify it; ſo that the gangrene 


-Fpread farther and farther, and ſoon infected all thoſe — 


of Scotland which lay within the Forth. And they themſelves 
alſo diſagreed, inſomuch that proclamations were publicly 
made in market towns and villages, by Alexander, that no 


man ſhould pay obedience to the chancellor; and by the chan- 


cellor, that none ſhould obey Alexander; And if a man ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to either of them, to complain of any wrongs, 


he was ſure, at his return, to meet with ſevere treatment 


from the men of the contrary faction; and matters were now. - 
and then carried with ſo high a hand, that the complainant 
had his houſe fired about his ears, and was ruined to all in- 
tents and purpoſes; ſo that both parties went beyond the 


length of hoſtile fury, in their mutual butcheries of one ano- 


ther. But the good men, who had joined neither faction, 
not knowing well what to do, - kept cloſe at home, privately 
bewailing the deplorable ſtate of their country. Thus, whilſt 
every party ſought to ſtrengthen itſelf, the public was ne- 
8 and ſtood as it were in the midſt, forſaken and a- 

andoned by every bodw. 1 137 
The queen, who was with the regent at Stirling, in order 
conſiderably to ſtrengthen her party, performed n attempt 
both bold and manly, For ſhe undertook-u journey to Edin- 


burgh, under pretence of vifiting her ſon, and ſo was admitted 


into the caſtle-by the chancellor. There ſhe was courteouſly 
entertained, and, after ſome compliments had paſſed, her dit- 
courſe turned upon a lamentation of the preſent ſtate of the 
Kingdom. She made a long oration about the many wm 
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great miſchiefs that lowed from this public diſcord, as from 
a fountain of ills; and ſignified, That, for her part, ſhe had 
always endeavoured to compoſe all differences ſo, as if they 
could not attain to a perfect tranquillity, they might however 
have ſome face of a civil government. But, ſeeing ſhe could 
not prevail, either by her authority or counſel, to do any 
good abroad, and in a public manner, ſhe was now come to 
try what ſhe could do privately; for ſhe was reſolved to 
try her utmoſt, that her ſon, who was the hopes of the 
kingdom, ſhould have a pious and a liberal education; that 
ſo, in time, he might be able to apply fome remedy to theſe 
ſpreading evils. And, ſeeing this was a motherly care im- 
planted in her by nature, ſhe hoped it would procure her 
the envy of nobody: That, as for other parts of the govern- 
ment, the deſired they might take it, who thought themſelves 
fit to manage, and undergo ſo great a burden ; But yet, that 
they would manage it ſo, as to remember, that they were to 
give an account to the king, when he came of age. 

This harangne ſhe made with a countenance fo compoſed, 
that the chancellor was fully convinced of her ſincerity ; nei- 
ther did he diſcover any thing in her train of followers, which 
gave him the leaſt hint to fulpect either fraud or force; ſo 
that hereupon he gave her free admiſſion to her ſon when ſhe 
pleaſed ; and they were often alone together, and ſometimes 
the ſtaid with him all night in the caſtle, In the mean time, 
the artful woman frequently diſcourſed the governor about 
making up of matters between the parties; and ſhe called 
alſo ſome of the contrary faction to the conferences; and 
thus ſhe inſinuated herſelf ſo far into the man, that he com- 
municated freely with her touching almoſt all his affairs, 

Having thus gained the chancellor, ſhe cafily perſuades 
the young king to follow her, as the author of his liberty, 
out of this priſon, and ſo to deliver himſelf out of the hands 
of a perſon who uſed the royal name for a cloak of his wick- 
pies who had monopolized all public offices to himfelf ; 
and, neglecting the good of the public, had highly advanced 
his own particular fortune. To bring this happily to pals, 
ſhe told him there wanted only a will in him to hearken te 
the good counſel of his friends; and as for other matters, 
he might leave them to her care and management. By ſuch 
kind of ſpeeches, ſhe, being his mother, and a ſharp wo- 
man, eafily perſuaded him, who was her ſon, and but a 
youth, to put his whole truſt and confidence in her; eſpe- 
cially, ſeeing a freer condition of life was propoſed to him. 
_ © Accordingly ſhe, having prepared all things for their flight, 

went to the chancellor, and told him, that ſhe would ſta; that 
„ night 
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night in the caſtle, but early in the morning ſhe was to go 
to *White-kirk (that was the name of the place) to perform 


a vow which the had made for the ſafety of her ſon, and in 
the mean time, commended him to his care, till the returned. 


He ſuſpecting no deceit in her, words, wiſhed her a good 
journey and a fafe return, and ſo parted from her. 


Hereupon (as was agreed before) the king was put into a 
cheit, wherein the was wont to put her woman's furniture, 
and, the day after, carried by faithful {ſervants out of the ca- 
ſtle to the ſea- ſide at Leith. The queen followed after with a 
few attendants, to prevent all ſuſpicion : There lying a ſhip 
ready to receive them, they went aboard, and, with a fair 


gale, made for Stirling. The king's ſervants waited late in 
the morning, expecting ſtill when he would awake, and a- 


riſe out of his bed; ſo that, before the fraud was detected, 
the ſhip was 2 out of danger, and the wind was ſo favour- 
able, that before the evening, they landed at Stirling. There 
the king and queen were received with great joy and mighty 
acclamations of the regent, and of all the promiſcuous mul- 
titude. The craft of the queen was commended by all, and 


the great fame for wiſdom which the chancellor had obtain- 


ed, became now to be a ridicule, even to the vulgar. This 
rejoicing and thankſgiving of the populace laſted (as is uſual) 
two days, and was celebrated with general ſhouts and accla- 
mations of joy. 7 Og an „ 

The third day, thoſe of Alexander's faction came in, ſome 


out of new hopes, others invited by authority of the king's 


name; to whom, when the ſeries of the project was declared 


in order; the courage of the queen, in undertaking the mat- 


ter; her wiſdom in carrying it on; and her happineſs in ef- 


fecting it, were extolled to the ſkies. The avarice, and uni- 


verſal cruelty of the chancellor, and eſpecially his ingratitude 
to the queen and regent, were highly inveighed againſt, He 
was accuſed as the only author of all the diſorders, and con- 
ſequently of all the miſchiefs ariſing from thence ; moreover, 
that he had converted the, public revenue to his own ule ; 
that he had violently ſeized on the eſtates of private perſons, 
and what he could not carry away, he. ſpoiled ; That he alone 
had all the wealth, honour, and riches, when others were 


pining in ignominy, ſolitude, and want; theſe grievances, _ 
tho? great, yet were like to be ſeconded with more oppreflive 


ones, unleſs, by God's aid and counſel, the queen had, no 
leſs valiantly than happily, freed the king out of priſon, and 
ſo delivered others from the chancellor's tyranny; for, if he 
kept his king in priſon, it was evident what private men might 


fear 


Situate below Linton- bridge, on the Tine, * Eaſt Lothian. r 
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fear and expect from him. What hope could there ever be, 
that he would be reconciled to his adverfaries, who had ſo 
perfidiouſly circumvented his friends? And how could the 
inferior ſort expect relief from him, whoſe inſatiable avarice 
all their eſtates were not able to ſatisfy ? And therefore, fince 
by God's help, in the firſt place, and next, by the queen's 
ſagacity, they were freed from his tyranny, all courſes were 
to be taken, that this joy might be perpetual: And to make 
it ſo, there was but one way, which was to pull the man, as 
it were, by the ears, out of his caſtle, that neſt of tyranny ; 
and either to kill him, or in ſuch a manner to diſarm him, 
that, for the future, he ſhould not have the ability of doing 
them any more miſchief; tho' (ſaid they) merely difarming 
him was not a very ſafe way, becauſe ſuch a ſavage as he, 
who had been accuſtomed to blood and rapine, would never 
be at quiet ſo long as the breath was in his body. 

This was the purport of Alcxander's diſcourſe in council, 
to whom all did aſſent; fo that an order was made, that every 
one ſhould go home, and levy what force they could to be- 
ſiege the caſtle of Edinburgh, from which they were not to 
depart till they had taken it. And that this might be com- 
paſſed with the greater facility, the queen promiĩſed to ſend 
thither a great quantity of proviſion which ſhe had in her 
ſtore-houſes in Fife; but diſpatch was the main thing to be 
conſulted at that juncture, while their counſels were yet pri- 
vate, and the enemy had no warning to provide things ſit and 
neceſſary for a ſiege: And in the interim, they had no room 
to apprehend any thing from Douglas, who was, they knew, 
a mortal enemy to the chancellor; fo that now, as they had 
all the power, treaſure enough, and likewiſe the authori ity of 
the king's name (that being now taken from the chancellor) 
he could have no hope, no other reſource, _ to put him- 
{elf upon their mercy. | || 
Thus, the aſſembly being diſſolved, all things were ſpcedily 
7 rovided for the expedition, and a cloſe ſiege laid to the caſtle. 

he chancellor was acquainted well enough with their de- 
ſigns, but he placed the greateſt hope of is ſafety, and of 
maintaining his dignity, in bringing over N to concur 
with him in his defence. | 
; For this end he ſent humble ſuppliants to him, to acquaint 
him, That he would always be at his devotion, if he would | 
6 aid him in his preſent extremity ; urging, that he was de- 
5 ceived, if he thought that their cruelty would reſt in the 
« deſtruction of himſelf alone; but that they would make 
«c his overthrow as a ſtep to deſtroy Douglas too.” | 

Deng anſwered his meſſage with more freedom than FE 
vantage ; ; 
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vantage; ; viz. That both Alexander and William were e. 
qually guilty of perfidiouſneſs and avarice, and that their 
falling out was not for any point of virtue, or for the good 
of the public, but for their own private advantages, ani- 
ͤämoſities and feuds; and that it was no great matter which 
of them had the better in the diſpute; nay, if they fell both 
* in the conteſt, the public would be a great gainer by it; 
* and that no good man would deſire to ſee a happier light 
* than two ſuch fencers hacking and hewing one another,” 
This anſwer being noiſed abroad in both armies (for the 
caſtle was already beſieged) was the occaſion of a peace being 
ſooner clapt up, than any one thought was poflible. A truce 
was made for two days, and Alexander and William had a 
meeting, where they debated it together, how dangerous it 
would be, both for their public and their private eſtates too, 
if they ſhould perſiſt in their hatred, even to a battle; inſo- 
much as Douglas did but watch the event of the combat, that 
he might come freſh, and fall upon the conqueror, and by 
that politic means attract all the power of the kingdom to 
himſelf, when either one of them was ſlain, or both weaken- 
ed and broken; and therefore the hopes of both their ſafe- 


ties were placed i in their common and mutual agreement. 


Thus the threatening dangers eaſily reconciled thoſe two, who 
were, upon all other accounts, prudent enough. William, 
according to agreement, gave up the keys of the caſtle to the 
king, profeſling, That both himſelf, and it, were at his ſer- 
vice; and that he never entertained any other thought than 
that of obedience to the king's will. Upon this profeſſion he 
was received into favour with the univerſal aſſent of all that 
were preſent. The king ſupped that night in the caſtle, thus 
ſurrendered to him, and the next day, the government 'of 
the caſtle was beſtowed on William, and the regency on A- 
lexander. Thus, after a deadly hatred between them, it was 
, hoped, that for ever after, the foreſight of their mutual ad- 
vantage, and the fear of their common enemy, had bound 
them up in one firm and indiſſoluble knot of friendſhip. 


After theſe civil broils between the factions were compoſed; 


beſides robberies, and the murders of ſome of the common 
fort, which were committed in many places, without puniſh- 
ment, -there were ſome remaining feuds, which broke' out 
between ſome noble families. The year after the king's death, 

on the 21ſt of September, Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock had 
treacheroufly ſlain Alan Stuart of Darnly in a truce, as he 
met him between Linlithgow and Falkirk. The next year 


- | after, on the gth of July, Alexander, Alan's brother, with 


* 5 fonght Thomas, where many were flain on * 
ides, 


| 
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ſides, their numbers being almoſt equal; and, amongſt the 
reſt, Thomas himſelf fell, . | 8 5 
The death of Archibald Douglas happened very oppor- 
tunely at this time, becauſe, in his life-time, his power was 
univerſally formidable. He died of a fever, the next year 
after the death of James I. His ſon William ſucceeded him, 
being the ſixth carl of that family; he was then in the four- 
teenth year of his age, a young man of great hopes, if his 
education had been anſwerable to his ingenuity. But Flat- 
tery, which is the perpetual peſt of great families, corrupted 
his tender age, puffed up by entering too ſoon on his eſtate, 
For ſuch men, as were accuſtomed to idleneſs, and who made 
a gain of the folly and indiſcretion of the rich, did magnify 
his father's magnificence, power, and almoſt more than 
royal retinue; and, by this means, they eaſily perſuaded a 
plain, fimple diſpoſition, unarmed againſt ſuch temptations, * 
to maintain a great family, and to rid abroad with a train 
beyond the ſtate of any other nobleman; ſo that he kept 
his old vaſſals about him, in their former offices, and ob- 
tained alſo new, by his profuſe largeſſes; he alſo made knights 
and ſenators, and ſo diſtinguiſhed the order and degrees of 
his attendants, as to imitate the public conventions of the 
kingdom : In fine, he omitted nothing which might equal 
the majeſty of the king himſelf, Such gallantries were enough 
to create ſuſpicions of themſelves ; but good men were alſo 
much troubled for him upon another account, that he would 
often go abroad with 2000 horſe in his train, amongſt whom 
ſome were notorious malefactors and thieves, and many of 
them worthy of death; yet with theſe he would come to 
court, and even into the kings preſence, not only to ſnhew 
his power, but even to ſtrike terror into the hearts of others. 
This his inſolence was further heightened, by his ſending 
ſome eminent perſons as his ambaſſadors into France, viz. 
Malcolm Fleming, and John “ Lauder, who declaring how 
much his anceſtors had merited of the kings of France, ea- 
fily obtained for him the title of Duke of Tours; an honour 
which had been conferred on his grandfather by Charles VII. 
for his great ſervices performed in the wars; and his father 
enjoyed it after him. Grown proud by this acceſſion” of 
grandeur, he undervalued the regent and the chancellor too, 
being, as he-alledged, his father's enemies; neither did he 
much ſtand in awe of the king himſelf. For theſe cauſes, 
the power of the Douglaſſes ſeemed too exorbitant; and over 
and above all this, a further cauſe of ſuſpicion was added. 
William Stuart had a large patrimony in Lorne; his bro- 
TEEN. ME 5 ther 
or Lother, a great and ancicnt family in Lothian. 
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The chancellor could not bear theſe things with patience, nor 
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ther James, after the king's death, had married the queen, 
and had children by her; but very haughtily reſenting that 
he was admitted to no thare in the adminiſtration, to the end 
he might more eaſily obtain what he deſired, and revenge his 
concealed grief, he ſeemed well inclined to Douglas his fac- 
tion ; and it was thought; that the queen was not ignorant 
of his deſign: For the alſo took it amiſs, that the regent had 
not rewarded her merits as ſhe expected. On account of 


. theſe ſuſpicions, the queen, her huſband, and her huſband's 


brother, were committed to priſon the ſecond of Auguſt, in 
the year of our Lord.. The queen was ſhut up in a 


chamber narrow enough indeed of itſelf; but yet even there 


ſhe was diligently and watchfully guarded : For the reſt, they 


were laid in irons in the common priſon; and were not 


freed, till in an aſſembly of noblemen; held the 31ſt of Au- 
guſt, the queen had cleared herſelf from being any way privy 


to theſe new plots; and James and his brother had given in 
ſureties that they would act nothing againſt the regent; and 
that they would not take any poſt in the government with- 
Out his conſent. IO | OT CR Dat 
Amiidſt this uncertainty. of affairs, the Weſtern Hlariders 
made a deſcent upon the continent, and waſted all with fire 
- and ſword, without diſtinction of age or ſex, ſo that their 
àvarice and cruelty was not to be paralleled by any example : 
Neither were they contented to prey only upon the ſea- coaſt, 
but they alſo flew John Colchon, noble perſon in Lennox, 
having called him out from-Inch-merin, in the Lochlomond, 
to a conference, and after having publicly plighted their 


faith for his ſecurity : This was done the 23d of September. 
Many foul offences of this nature were committed ; ſo that 

partly on the account of want of tillage, and partly of unſea- 
ſonable weather, . proviſions came to be very dear; and more- 


over there was a. peſtilence for two years, ſo dreadful and 


fierce, that they, who were viſited with it, died within the 
ſpace of a day. The vulgar aſcribed the cauſe of all theſe 
calamities to the regent; for matters ſucceeding proſperouſly 
with him, he deſpiſed the chancellor, and the nobles of that 


faction, and brought the adminiſtration of ail things within 


the compaſs of his own power. Complaints were made againſt - 
him, that he cauſed noble and eminent perſons to be unpri- 


ſoned upon light and ungrounded ſuſpicions, and afterward 
inllictetl upon them very heavy and unwarrantable puniſh- 


ments; and that he gave indemnity to thoſe, who were really 


| greys merely according to his own abitrary will and plea- 


re; and that he held ſecret correſpondence with Douglas. 


paſs 
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paſs them over in ſilente; neither was he able to prevent them 
By force; and therefore he ſuppreſſed his anger for the pre- 
ſent, and reſolyed to leave the court. And accordingly, upon 
the firſt opportunity, he left the king and the regent at Stir- 
| lin 7 | 
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there he fixed himſelf in that ſtrong caſtle, being intent 


and vigilant in all occaſions of change which might occur. 


When this matter was noiſed abroad, it excited envy a- 
gainſt the regent, becauſe of his power; and procured favour 
to the chancellor, becauſe of his retirement: Neither did 
William neglect his. opportunity to make advantage of theſe 
Fends; for he reſolved, by ſome bold attempt, to curb the in- 
ſulence of his adverſary, and to remove the contempt he had 


caſt upon him. And therefore having underſtood by his ſpies, 


that the king went every day a hunting, and was lightly 


* 


Having made ſufficient enquiry into the conveniency of the 
country, the fitneſs of che time, and the certain number of 
he guards, he choſe out a fit place not far from Stirling, 
where che faithfulleſt of his friends, with what forte they could 
make, ſhould meet and wait for his coming: And he, with 
a few horſe, lodged himſelf in a wood near the caſtle of Stir- 
ling before day, and there waited for the king's coming nei- 
the did providence fail him in this bold attempt. The king 
came into the wood early in the morning, with a ſmall train, 
and thoſe unarmed too; and ſo he fell amongſt the armed 


troops of the chancellor; they faluted him as king according 


to cuſtom, and bid him to be of good chear, and take coltrage. 
*Phe chancellor, in as few words as the time would permit, 
adviſed him to provide for himſelf and the kingdom, and to 
deliver himſelf out of Alexander's prifon, that ſo he might 
live hereafter at liberty, and as a King; and might not ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to fulfil the luſts and dictates of other men; 


dut might, himſelf, lay thoſe commands, which were juſt and 


equal, upon others; and ſo might free all his fubjects from 
their preſent miſery, which they had been plunged into by the 
ambition and luſt of their ſubordinate governors, and that 
ſo deeply, that there could be no remedy found for them, 


unleſs the king himſelf would undertake the government; 
do without peril or paint For he 
himſelf had provided a good body of horſe near at hand, 
who would attend him to what fit place ſoever he would g. 
The king ſeemed by his countenance to approve of what he 


and this he might eafily 


Had ſaid? Either that he really thought ſo; or elſe, that he 


diſſembled his fear: Whereupon che chancellor togk his 


"horſe's bridle in, his hand, _— him to his own men: 


Vor. II. | 3 


, 


and with a great train of followers came to Edinburgh; 


ded, watching the ſeaſon when Alexander was abſent, ant. 


* >. 
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They ain were with the king, being few, and ne 
not able to encounter ſo many men, weturned back in great 
ſadneſs. Thus the King came to Edinburgh; guarded with 
3 | 4000 armed men, where: he Was re ef. commonalt "= 
11 do cage demonſtrations of j joy. ru 6 .. | 
ter the regent heard of what was done, his mind was 
| confounded betwixt anger and-thame, inſomuch thatiheLre” 
turned to Stirling, to conſider hat was moſt-adviſeable in 
the caſe. His great ſpirit was mightily,troubled to ſee hig. 
ſelf ſo childithly. deluded by his own negligence ; he ſuſpectd 
bY it Was dene by the fraud and connivanee of his own follow- 
ers ; and thus he ſtood long wavering whom to truſt, and 
whom to fear; ſhame, anger and ſuſpicion, reigned alternite- 
ly:n his wind. At length. he took a little heart, and began to 
bethink himſelf what remedy to apply to his reſent 3 
tune. He knew that his own ſtrength was not ſufficient : 
the chancellor, a man politic in counſel, and ſtrong 1. Net 
and beſides, he had the favour of the people, and the autho- 
rity! of the king's. name, to ſupport him. As for the queen, 
he had ſo offended her by her cloſe impriſoninent, that ſhe 
Was hardly ever like to be reconciled to. him; and if the 
wag, he had no great confidence in her aſſiſtance. And for 
Douglas, tis true, he had ſtrength enough, but no prudence; 
hislage was tender; his mind infirm z. he was corrupted. by 
Hatteries, and ſwayed | by the perſuaſions of others; and (as 
auch circumſtances i it uſually; falls out) the-worſt of men 
could do moſt with him, and therefore he thought it below 
His, dignity to have any thing to do with ſuch a raſcality of 
men: But the chancellor, tho” ' he was; of a contrary faction 
to him, yet was a. wiſe man, and his age and diſpoſition 
might more fafely be truſted; neither was the cauſe of of- 
Fence. between them ſo. great, but that it might yield to 3 
mer Civilities which had paſt between them, But the | 
eſt likelihood of their reconciliation was grounded upon Is | 
* fimilitude of their danger; and their joint con ſent to main- 
1 tain. the ſafety of the commonwealth: Beſides, the enmity 
1 of the. chancellor was what was moſt of all to be dreaded.; 
1 for if he joined the other factions, he had power ir Bis 
F hands either to reduce, or, baniſh the tegent. Having pon- 
=_ :dered upon theſe: things for ſome days in his mind, and com- 
=_ | © myaicated. them to ſome his moſt familiar friends, good 
13 hen, and lovers of their country, by their advice he took 
1 Ai ordinary train of attendants, and went to Edinburgh. 
1 . 7 happened, that t the biſhops of Aberdeen and Murray 
8 were then, chere; men, according to thoſe days,, of good 
Fig and virtue. By cheir means and interceſſion, the 
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regent and * Had a meeting in St. Giles 8 church, 
5 "_ ſome few friends of theirs on each nuke 5 


; The regent firſt began to ſpeak; 1 3-7 . 

think it not neceflary (ſays he) to Rs 4 aldbg diſ- 
courſe in bewailing thoſe things, which are too well known 
** to all, or in reckoning up. the miſchiefs arifing-from'in- 
e teſtine diſcords, and the benefits ſpringing from concord; I 
<< with we might experience thoſe miſeries rather by foreign 
than domeſtic examples; I will then come to thoſe things 
which concern the public ſafety of all' the people; and, 
* next to theirs, our own, moſt of all. This diſagreenient 
„ betwixt us; arifeth; neither: from covetouſſieſs, ner from 


ambition to rule; but becauſe, in the adminiſtration of 


public affairs, which: both of us with well to, we are not 


* 


« of one mind, but take different meaſures; yet-we are to 


take great care, leſt this our diſſenſion ſhould be publicly 
« prejudicial to the kingdom, or privately injurious to our- 


« ſelves. THe eyes of all men are upon us two: Wicked 


* perſons propoſe to themſelves a licentiouſneſs to do any 
« thing, when we are deſtroyed; and ambitious ones think 


T then alſo,” to obtain an opportunity to get wealth and 
power; and belides, we have a great many maligners and 
** enviers,. as uſually men newly 'raijed up to the higheſt digni- 


cc ty are wont to have. All. theſe; as they repine at our ſuc-' 


ceſſes, and calumniate our proſperity ; ſo they willingly 


© receive'the'news of our adverſity, as thereby hoping, and 


'<« wiſhing for our ruin; and therefore it will he worth both 


« our-labours, to confullt our own 1afcty, which is cloſely 


< jnterwoven with that of the public, and ſo to revenge 


*,ourſelves on our enemies and detrackors, as may redound 


«to; our great glory and praiſe. The only way to accom- 


«f plith thoſe ends, is this, that we forget our private inju- 


_ ries, and contribute all our thoughts and counſels for the 


good of the public; remembering, that the king's ſafety is 


7 committed to our care, and ſq is alſo the ſafety of the 


kingdom; yet ſo, that we are both liable to an account. 
And therefore; as heretofore we have been to blame in 
«contending which of us ſhould be the greater in honour 


and authority; ſo, for the future, let our conteſt be, which 


e ſhall exceed the other in moderation and juſtice: -aind; by 


e this means, we ſhall bring it to paſs, that the commonalty, 


*© who now hate us, and impute all their calamities to us, 
„ will be reconciled to, and revere us again. The. nobility, 


„Who, upon our diſunion, have e e forth into the 


* moſt unwarrantable exceſſes, ma may be. brought back to a 


„due Tenſe of nioderation; and the more powerful fort, 


B 2 «© who 


* 
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« who defpiſe us, as weakened by diviſion, may ſtand in'awe 
„of us, when united and reconciled, and ſo behave them 
« ſelves towards us with greater ſobriety than ever. As for 


me, I willingly: give up the tender age of the king to be 


% modelled and governed by you, as his father, in his life- 
time, appointed; for as often as I ferioufly think of that 
« ſervice, 1 judge myſelf rather to be eaſed of a burden, than 


Lb ——— of an honour: If I have received any private in- 


jury from _—_— J freely forgive it for the ſake of the pub- 
I have — you any wrong, let honeſt arbitra- 
" tors adjuſt the damage, and I will make you ſatisfaction, 
eto the full; and I will take ſpecial care that ſuch ſhall be 
© my behaviour for the future, that neither my loſſes, nor 
advantages, ſhall put the leaſt ſtop'to tlie public proſperity. 
« And if you are of the fame mind, we may both of us reſt 
« ſecure fac the preſent, and alſo leave our memories more 
* grateful to poſterity; but if you think otherways, I call 
« all men to witneſs, both here pr hereafter, that it is not 
« my fault, chat the evils under which we now labour, are 
not either fully cured, or, at leaſt, in, fome fort relioved 


* and mitigated,” 


To this the chancellor replied - | 
As Funwillingly entered upon this ſtage of contention, 
5 ſo I am very willing to hear any mention matle of an bo- 
«+ nourable agreement: For as I did not take up arms before 
the injuries I ſuffered proyoked me; ſo your modeſty hath 
** urged me not to ſuffer the public to be damaged by. my 
t pertinaciouſneſs, For I ſee, as well as you; by this our di 
cord, that good men are expoſed to the injuries of the bad; 
in che minds of the ſeditioùs are excited hopes of innova- 


tion; our country is left for a prey; the kingly dignity is 


« Jeſſened; public ſafety berrayed.; authority bearded and 
185 ridiculed, even by the meaneſt of the people. And whilſt” 
ve thus betray the ſafety of the public, our private affairs 
*©are in no better poſture. In the mean time, men, who 
* are given to ſdition, make advantage of our difcords ; and 
our enemies behold them as a pleaſant fight, (for they: hate 
0 us both alike), ind if the loſs fal en either af , yer they 
count themſclves gainers by what either of us {hall loſe: 


< and therefore Iwill not repeat the cuuſts of our fvudb, luſt 


I make old ſores bleed afreſſi; but, in ſhort; I declare, "that 
1 forgive all private wrengs and injuries upon the ſcore 
*« of my country; for there never was, nor ſhall be, an 

< thing. that J prefer to the on: of the people, and the. 
7. 2 5 of the commonwealth,” h 


. . 


Book NI. SCOTLAND. nz 
Thoſe who were preſerit, did highly commend both theit 
refolutions; and ſo, by joint conſent, arbiters were choſen te 


- cotnpoſe differences; and, to the great joy of all, old difcords 


were plucked up by the roots, and new foumdations of amity 
laid; and thus they, by joint counſel, again undertake the 
management of the kingdom. After this concord, an aſſembly 
of the eſtates was held at Edinburgh. Thither came not a few 
perſons; as is uſual, but even whole claus and tenantries (as 
if they had removed their habitations) to coniplain of the 
wrongs they had ſuſtained; and indeed, the fight of fuch 4 

miſerable company could not be entertained without deep af- 

fliction of fpirit, every one making his woful man, decord- 

ing to his circumſtances ; that robbers had defpoiled fathers 
of their children; children of their fathers; widows of their 


 hufbands; and all, in general of their eſtates, Whereupon; 


after eommiſeration of the ſufferers, the envy, as is uſual, and 
reffection was carried to, and fixed upon, the captains of thoſe 
thieves ; whoſe offences were ſo impudent, that they could 
in_noways be ſuffered; and their fact on was ſo far diffuſed, 
that\no man was able to defend his life or fortune, unleſs he 
was of their party; yea; their power was fo great, that the 
authority of the magiſtrate could afford little help to the 
oorer and weaker fort againſt their violence and force, 
refore the wiſer fort of counſellors were of opinion, 
That, ſeeing their power was inſuperable by plain force, twas 
beft to undermine it by degrees, They all knew well enough, 
that the earl of Douglas was the fountain of all thofe calami- 
ties, yet no man durſt name him publicly; and therefore the 
regent, diſſembling his anger for the preſetit, perſuaded the 
whole aſſembly, That it was more adviſcable for them to Keew 
the peace with Douglas, at preſent; than to jrritate him by 
fuſpicions; for he had fo great à power, that he alone, if he 
Femained fefrattory, whs able to hinder the execution of the 
decrees of all the eftares ; but if he joined in with the aſſem- 
bly, then he might eaſily heal the preſent miſehiefs, 
In puritance of this advice, a dectee was made, that letters 
of compliment, in name of the eſtates, Hold he ſent to him, 
to put him in mind of the place wHick he held; and of the 


great and illuſtrious merits of Hils affecſtors, forthe advantage: . 


of their country; and withal to defire him to bie £6 the pub- 
lc aſſembly of the eftates, which could not well be held witk - 
gut the preſence of him and His friends, If he had any com- 
plainit to make in the aſſembly, they wotild give him all the 
ſatisfaction they were able t6 deo; and if Ke be his friends Rad 
done any thimg prejudicial to the in reſpe& to his 
goble fatilly, which had {6 eren deferved well of their coun 


it 
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try, they were ready to remit many things upon the account 
. bf his age; of the zimes; of his own- perſon, and the great 
mm hopes conceived of him, And therefore they defired he would 

1} come and undertake what part of the public government he 
' F | pleaſed; for, inaſmuch as Scotland had often been delivered 
$i | from great dangers by the arms of the Douglaſſes, they hoped ; 
= that, by his preſence, he would, at this juncture, ſtrengthen 
= .and mlieve: his country which laboured under inteſtine. evils, 

| 


The young man, whoſe age and diſpoſition, made him co- 
vetous of glory, was taken with the bait; and his friends 
added their perſuaſions. For they were all blinded by their 
particular hopes; ſo that their minds were turned from all 
apprehenſion of danger, to the ſole conſideration of their ſe⸗ 
Veral advantages. When the chancellor heard that he was 
on his journey, he went out ſeveral miles to meet him, and 
ave him a friendly invitation to his caſtle, which was near 
the road (it was called Creichton) where he was magnificent - 
ly entertained for the ſpace of two. days; in which time the 
chancellor ſhewed him all imaginable reſpect, that he might 
the more eaſily intrap the unwary young man. For, to ſhew 
that his mind was no way alienated from him, he began, in a 
familiar manner, to perſuade him to be mindful of the king's 
Aignity, and of his own duty; That he ſhould own him for 
his liege lord, whom right of birth, the laws of the country, 
and the decree of the eſtates, had advanced to the ſovereign- 
ty: That he ſhould tranſmit the great eſtate, which his an- 
ceſtors had got by their blood and valour, to his poſterity, 
in like manner as he had received it; and alſo the name of 
the Douglaſſes, which was illuſtrious for their loyalty and at- 
chievements, free from the horrid ſtain, and even fr om all 
fuſpicion- of Fxroaſon'; That he and his tenants,ſhould forbear 
oppreſſing the poor common people; That he ſhould put all 
robhers out of his ſervice; and, for the future, maintain the 
' laws of juſtice in ſo inviolable a manner, that if he had offend- 
ed heretofore, it might be eaſily attributed to the ill counſel of 
bad men, and not to the depravity of his own nature; for, in 
| "that tender and infirm age; his repentance would paſs for in- 
nocence. By theſe and the like ſpeeches, he perſuaded the 
- young man, that he was his entire friend, and ſo drew him on 
to Edinburgh, with David his brother, who was privy to all 
his projects and deſigns. But his followers had ſome ſuſpicion 
of deceit, by reaſon of the frequent meſſages that came from 
0 Alexander the regent; for expreſſes were flying to and fro e- 
very moment; and beſides, the chancellor's ſpeech ſeemed to 
ſome more diſfembling and flatteging, than was uſual for one 
& his is place, and dignity, All the carl's eee muttered this 
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ſecretly among themſelves, and ſome fręely rold hinf, That 
„if he was reſolved: to go on, yet he's vghe* to fend back 


„ David his brother, and (according to his is father advice to 
him, on his death-bed) not to lay his whole famiFP open to 
One ſtroke of fortune.“ But the improvident”youth was 
angry with his friends that had thus adviſed him, and cauſed. 


a kind of proclamation to be made among all his followers, 
that not a whiſper of that kind ſhould be heard among them. 
To his more particular friends he made anſwer; That he 
© knew well enough, that twas the common plague of great 
families, to be troubled with men, who loved to be reſtleſs 
and uneaſy, and who made a gain of the dangers and miſe 
« ries of their patrons: And that ſuch men, becauſe, in time 
Of peace, they were bound up bylaws, were the authors and 
adviſers to ſedition, that ſo they might fiſh the better in 
* *:rbubled waters; but, for his part, he had rather truſt his 
ſon to the known prudence of the regent and chancel- 
06 o—_ than give ear to the temerity and madneſs of ſeditious 
« perſons,” Having ſpoken theſe words, to cut off any 0c- 
caſion of further advice in the caſe, he ſet ſpurs to his horſe, 
and with his brother, and a few more of his beft confidents, 
haſtened to the caſtle, with more ſpeed than is uſual in an 
ordinary march; and ſo, fate drawing him on, he precipi- 
ard bimſelf into the ſnares of his enemies. | 
In that very moment of time, the regent came in too, for ſo 
it was agreed, that the whole weight of ſo great envy might 
not ly on one man's ſhoulders only... Douglas was kindly re- 
ceived; and admitted to the king's table; but in the midſt of 
the feaſt⸗ me armed men hefet him, quite defenceleſs as he 
was, and put a bull's head upon him, which, in thoſe times, 
vas a meſſenger and fign of death. When the young man ſaw 


that, he was troubled and went to riſe from his ſeat, but the 


armed men ſeized him, aid carried him to a court near the 
caſtle; where he paid for che intemperance of his youth, with 
the loſs of his head. David his brother, and Macolm Fleming, 
"whora, next to his brother, he truſted moſt of all, were alſo 
pur to death with him. Tis ſaid, that the king, Who was 
then grown up to a youth, wept- for his death; and that the 


chancellor rebuked him mightily. for his unſeaſonable tears at 
the deſtruction of an enemy; whereas the public peace was 
never like to be ſettled, as long as he was alive, William dy- 


ing thus without children, James: (furnamed Craffus, or the 
Groſs,” as indeed he was) ſucceeded him in the earldom (for 
etwas a male fee,” as the lawyers ſpeak) ; the reſt of his patri- 
mony, which was very great, fall to his only ſiſter Beatrix a 


_ beautiful perſon in her days. This James the 2 
tho? 
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tho' he was; no bad man, yet was no leſs ſuſpected by the 
King, and hated hy che commons, than the former gaxls ; be- 
cauſe, tho he did not maintain robbers, as the former earls 
had dor: y< he was not very zealous in ręſtraining them; 
but he Was delivered from this ſtate of envy by his death, 
which happened «wo, years after. abe en 
William, the eldeſt of his {even ſons, ſucceeded him, and 


being emulovs of the anticat power of the family, that he 


might reſtore it to its priſtine ſplendor, reſolved to marry 

his uncle's daughter, who was the heireſs of many countries: 
Several r his kindred did nat approve of the watch, partly 
becauſe tas an unuſual, and by cealequence an anlawful 
things and partlz, becauſe, by the acçeſſion of ſo much 
Wealth, he would be envied by the people, and alſo formida- 
ble to the king. For a rumour was ſpread. gbread; and that 
not without ground, that the king himſelf wguld do his ur- 
moſt to hinder. the match. This made William haſten the 
conſummation of the marriage, even within the, time when 
Marriages are prohibited, that he might prevent the king's en- 
deavours to the contrary. Thus having obtained great wealth. 
be grew inſolent, aud cavy followed his inſolenge in regard 


troops of robbers did ſwari every where, whoſe captgins Were 
thought to be no ſtrangers to Douglas his deſign. Amangſt | 


them there was one John Garmac of Athol, who pillaged 


| All the country about him, and ſet upon William Ruthen, 


ſheriff of Perth, becauſe he was leading a thigt of Athol 10 
the gallows, and fought with him, as it were in à battle. 
At laſt Gormac the captain, and 30 of his, followers, were 
Kain, and the reſt Hed to che mountains, This ſkirmiſh 
dappened in ae ha of Chriſt 1443. 4 7 

A few days after, the caſtle of Dunbartan, impregnahle 


by force, was twice taken in a little time: Robert Semple 


-was commander of the lower caſtle, and Patrick Galbreth af 


the higher, and their government was ſo divided, that each 


had a peculiar entrance into his own part, Theſe two were 


not free from factions amongſt themſelves; For Patrick 


was thought ſecretly to favdur the Douglaſſes. Whereupon 
gemple, perceiving that his part was but negligently guarded, 


ſeized him, and commanded him to remove his goods, The 


day after, Patrick entered with four companions attending 


him, without arms, to fetch out his goods; where firſt, he 


light upon the porter alone, and then, ſeizing ſome arms, 


drove him and the reſt out of the upper caſtle; and thus, 
ſending for aid out of the neighbouring town, he beat tham 


out of the lower caſtle allo, and ſo reduced tha whole fort 


into his gown bands. | | 
1 About 
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About that time there were very many murders committed 
upon the inferior ſort ; which were partly perpetrated by the 
Douglaſſians, and partly charged upon them by their enemies. 
The king being now of age, and managing the government 
himſelf; Douglas, being unable to ſtand againſt the envy of 
the nobles, and the complaints of the commons too, ' reſolves 
to become a new man, to fatisfy the people, and, by all means 
poſſible, to win back the heart of the king, which was alie- 
nated from him; and, in order thereunto, he came with a 
great train to Stirling. And, when he had intelligence by 
ſome courtters, whom he had bribed and made his own, that 
the king's anger was appeaſed towards him, then, and not be- 
fore, he came into his preſence, and laid down his life and 
fortune at his feet, and ſubmitted and left them all to his diſ- 
poſal. He partly excuſed the crimes of his former life, and 
partly (becauſe that ſeemed the readier way to reconciliation} 
he ingeniouſly confeſſed them; withal affirming, that what- 
ever fortune he ſhould have hereafter, he would aſcribe it 
ſolely to the clemency of the king, not to his own innocency ; 
but if the king would be pleaſed to receive ſatisfaction from 
him, by his ſervices and obſequiouſneſs, he would do his ut- 
moſt endeavour for-the future, that no man ſhould be more 


loyal and obſervant of his duty than himſelf; and that, in 


reſtraining and puniſhing all thoſe exorbitant offences which 
his enemies caſt upon him, none ſhould be more ſharp and 
ſevere than he; in regard he was deſcended from that family, 
which was not raiſed by oppreſſing the poor, but by defending 
the commons of Scotland, by their arms. By this oration of 
the earl's, and the ſecret commendation of the courtiers, the 
king was ſo changed, that he forgave him all the crimes of 
his former life, and received him into the number of his fa- 
vourites, and communicated all his ſecret deſigns to him. 
And indeed the earl, in a very little time, had ſo obliged 
the king by his obſequious carriage; and had won ſo much 
on his miniſters by his liberality; nas, had ſo ingratiated him- 
ſelf with all men by his modeſt and courteous condeſcenſton; 
that the ordinary ſort of people conceived great hope of hits 
gentle and pliable deportment; but the wiſer were ſomewhat 
afraid, whether ſo ſudden a change of manners would tend: 
And ef pecially Alexander Livingſton and William Creichton, 
imagining that all his counſels would tend to their deſtructi- 
on, having reſigned their places, retired each of them from 
echirt, Alexander to his own eſtate, and William into the 
eaſtle of Edinburgh, there to watch and obſerve, where the 
ſimulation of Douglas would end. Nor were theſe men of 


e out in the ore they had entertained; for 
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Douglas, having gotten the king alone, and deſtitute of graver 
counſel, and who was ſomewhat unwary too, by reaſon of 
the greennels of his years, thought now that he had a fit op- 
portunity to revenge the deaths of his kinſmen ; and ſo eaſily 
perſuaded the king to ſend for William Cr eichton, and A- 
lexander Livingiton, with his two ſons Alexander and James, 
to give him a legal account of the adminiſtration of their for- 
mer offices. His deſign herein was, if they came to court, to 
bring them under by the power of his faction; but if they 
refuſed to come, then to declare them public enemies; and 
ſo, having the authority of the king's name, as a pretence 
for his power, to ſequeſter their eſtates. Hereupon they were 
ſummoned to appear, but returned anſwer by letters, That 
< they had never any thing more prevalent and ſuperior i in 
*.their thoughts, than the good of the king and kingdom; 
4e and that they had fo managed their offices, that they de- 
« fired nothing more than to give up a full account, provided 
ce it was before impartial jyfiges; but, for the preſent, they 
* deſired to be excuſed, i, regard they perceived, that the 
«© minds of thoſe who were to be their judges, were prepoſſeſ- 
< ſed with the favours and bribes of their enemies; and be- 


„ ſides, all paſſiges were beſet with armed men; not that they 


*« ſhunned a legal hearing, but only withdrew from the vio- 
« lence of their mortal enemies at the preſent, and reſerved 
their lives for better times, till the commanders of thieves 
© being dri wen from the king's preſence, as they had often 
“been in doubtful times before, they might then juſtify and 


« aſſert their innocency to the king and all good men.” 


When this anſwer was received, in a convention which was 


held at Stirling the fourth day of N ovember, Douglas carried 


the matter ſo, that they were. declared public enemies, and 


their e confiſcated. And then he ſends out John Fro- 
ſter * of Corſtorphin, his confident, with forces to ravage 
their lands ; and bring their goods into the king's exchequer. 


He took in their caſtles fſurrender; part of them he demo- 
liſhed, and into purt he put new garriſons; and thus making 
mighty waſte, without any reſiſtance, he carried off a very 
conſiderable booty. The Douglaſſians had ſcarce retired, be- 
fore Creichton had gathered an army of his friends and 'vaſ- 
fals, ſooner than was expected; and with them he over-ran 
the lands of the Foreſters, and of the Douglaſſes, even- as 


far as Corſtorphin, Strabrock 4, Abercorn, and Blackneſs. 


| id burat their . ſ] 0 their corn, and brought away 


| _ 
* Or Foreſter. | a 
+ in Mid- Lothian, two miles wel of Edinburgh. | 
I A town on theriver. Brock, in Weſt- Lothian, a caſtle Randing on a leck. 
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as much of the plunder as he was able; and, amongſt the 
reſt, a ſtately breed of mares: and thus he did his enemy 
much more miſchief than he received. Douglas, knowing 
that Creichton had done this by the aſſiſtance of others, ra- 
ther than his own force, turns his anger upon his friends. 
who, he was informed, had ſent him aid privately (for few 
durſt do it openly.) The chief of them were James Kennedy, 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, George Earl of Angus, John 
Earl of Morton; both the latter of Douglas's own family 
but one born of the king's aunt, the mother of James Ken- 
nedy ; the other had married the king's ſiſter. Theſe perſons 
did always prefer the public ſafety, and the duty incumbent 
upon them to preſerve it, before all private reſpects to their 
families. But Kennedy exceeded the reſt in age, counſel, 
and conſequently in authority; and therefore the adverſary's 
wrath was principally incenſed againſt him: Whereupon the 
Earl of Crawfurd and Alexander Ogilvie raiſed a {ſufficient 


body of men, and deſtroyed u, lands in Fife; and, having 


a greater eye to the plunder, man they had to me cauſe, 
they ranſacked the neighbouring farms into the bargain 
and then, without any oppoſition, returned into Angus, la- 
den with ſpoil, In this cafe, Kennedy betook himſelf to his 
proper church- arms; and, becauſe Crawfurd would not an- 
{wer in court, he laid him under eccleſiaſtical cenſures; 
which Crawfurd deſpiſed, according to his wonted contu- 
macy : But, a little while after, he was juſtly puniſhed for 
his contempt of all laws, human and divine. For, the ſame 
year thefe things were acted, the college of the Benedictines, 
at Aberbrothock, (becauſe *twas not for monks to intermed- 
dle, and ſet themſelves up for judges in civil cauſes) had 


made Alexander Lindfay, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Crawfurd, 


their chief judge in civils, or, as they call him, ſheriff or 


bailiff. He, with his huge train of followers, became bur- 


denſome to the monaſtery ; and befides, he carried himſelf as 


their maſter, rather than their bailiff; ſo that they diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed him of his office, and put Alexander Ogilvie in his place: 
Lindfay looked upon this as a wrong done to him; which 
made each of them gather together what force they could, 
as if a war had been declared between them. 


| When both 
armies ſtood'in a readineſs to fight, the Earl of Crawfurd, 


having notice of it, made all the haſte he could, and rode in 
berwixt them both, thinking that the ſole authority of his 


nar had been armour of proof to him; and, whilſt he was 


hindering his ſon from engaging, and calling out Ogilvie to a 


conference, a ſoldier darted a ſpear into his mouth (it was 
not known whom it was, nor what he aimed at) and ſtruck 
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him down dead from his horſe, His death was an alarm ts 
both armies, and, after a tharp conflict, many being wounded 
on both ſides, the victory fell to the Lindſays: They ſay the 
cauſe of it was, that, whilſt both armies ſtood with their 
{ſpears upright, appearing in the perfect form of a grove, a 
certain man cried out, Why do you bring theſe goads with 
You, as if you had to do with oxen? Pray throw them away, 
and let us tight it out with our ſwords, hand to hand, by true 
valour, as becomes men. This ſaid, they all threw away their 
Pikes on both ſides, except 100 Clydſdale men, whom Dou- 
glas had ſent in to aid the Lindfays. Theſe held the tops or 
points of their pikes in their hands, and trailed them at their 
backs; but, when they came to handy-blows, then they held 
them out as a thick fence before them, and broke the ranks 
of their enemies, daunted at the fight of weapons, which they 
did not expect. The conquering ſide loſt 100; the conquered 
$00, and amongſt them many men of note. Alexander O- 
gilvie was taken priſoner, and died, a few days after, of the 
pain of If. wounds, and grief of mind together, Gordon 
arl of Huntly, Was put upon a horſe by a friend of his own, 
and ſo eſcaped. The flaughter had been much greater, if 
, the night had not — the fugitives, for the battle be- 
gan a few hours before night, on the 24th of January. 
The Lindfays managed their victory with great cruelty ; 
they pillaged and demoliſhed houſes, and utterly ſpoiled the 
country. The war was as hotly carried on between the fac- 
tions in other parts. Douglas had beſieged William Creichton 
ſome months in the caſtie of Edinburgh; and, to make a more 
cloſe ſiege; the aſſembly of the eſtates, which was ſummoned 
to be held on the 15th of July, and was already begun at 
Perth, was removed to Edinburgh. When the ſiege had laſted 
nine monchs, both the beſiegers and the beſieged, grew e- 
qually weary, and ſo a ſurrender was made on theſe condi- 
tions, Viz, That William /pould be indemnified for whatſoever 
he had done againſt the king, and he and his ſhould march ſafely 
off. Thus, in every diſpute, he who is moſt powerful, would 
feem to be miſt innocent And, not long after, Creichton was 
received into the king's favour, and was made chancellor a- 
gain, by the generai conſent of all; but he refrained the 
court, and all public buſineſs, as much as ever his office 
would ſuffer him to do. Douglas, having thus rather terri- 
tied than overthrown Creichton, turned the reit of his fury 
upon the Livingſtons. But before I come to that part af my 
hiſtory, I will touch upon the {laughter of ſome of the nobles 
_ of th9le times, for it would be a work without end, to re- 
cord the fates af them all. n 


| James 


refuge, 


Dunbar, ungarriſoned and empty, to the king. 
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James Stuart, a noble knight, was ſlain by Alezander 
Liſle, and Robert Boyd, at Kirkpatrick, about two miles from 
Dunbarton; neither could they ſatisfy their cruelty with his 
death, but they endeavoured to get his wife alſo, who was 
then big with child, and juſt upon the point of lying - in, ints 
their power; in order whereunto, they ſent a prieſt to her, 
as in great haſte, to tell her, that all the roads were full of 
horſe and foot, and that there was no way fbr her to eſcape 
the preſent danger, but to go on ſhipboard; and By to Ro- 
bert Boyd at Dunbarton, who had ſolemnly promiſed to re- 
turn her ſafe home. The credulous woman, who did not 
know, that Robert was preſent at the perpetration of the 
murder, being carried from Cardroſs into the caſtle, per- 
ceiving that the was circumvented by the fraud of her ene · 
mies, and overcome with exceſs of grief, fear, and indigna- 
tion, brought forth an abortive birth, which, with the mo · 
ther, died a few hours after, : | 
About the ſame time, Patrick Hepburn, Earlof Hales, kept 
the caſtle of Dunbar, and had with him Joan the wife of 
James I. who in thoſe tumultuous times had fled thither For 
Archibald Dunbar, thinking this to be a juſt cauſe 
for a quarrel, ſet upon Hales, Hepburn's caſtle, in the night, 
killed the garriſon ſoldiers on the firſt onſet, and took it; 
yet, in a few hours, for fear, he gave it up to the Earl of 
Douglas, upon condition that he and his ſhould march fafe- 
ly off. Not long after, Queen Joan died, leaving theſe child- 
ren by her latter huſband, John Earl of Athol, James Favl 
of Buchan, and Andrew, afterwards Biſhop of Murray. 
After ſhe was dead, Hepburn delivered up the caſtle of 

In Angus, Alexander Earl of Crawfurd, put John Lyons 
to death in the market · place at Dundee; becabſe he had been 
raiſed up to great wealth and honour, even to a match in 
the royal family, by Crawfurd's father; yet he proved un- 
grateful, and forgot the courteſies he had receiycd. 
Amidſt theſe diſcords, the men of Annandale embroiled 
the adjoining countries in all ſorts of calamities. The cauſe 
of all theſe miſchiefs was imputed to the Earl of Douglas, 
who yet did all he could to conceal theſe miſdemeanors of his 
clans; for he openly ſtudied nothing more than to afflict the 
men of different parties, in regard he was grown to that 
height of power, that it was à capital offence to call any 


thigg he did in queſtion, ie cauſed James Stuart the King's 


uncle, to fly the land, becauſe he ſpoke ſomething freely 

concerning the ſtate of the kingdom; whoſe {hip being taken 
by the Flandrians, put an end to his life. 
F | Now 
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Now Douglas thought it was high time to attempt the Li- 
vingſtons; whereupon he cauſed Alexander, the head of the 
family, and his ſon James, and alſo Robert the king's trea- 
ſurer, and David, to be ſummoned to an aſſembly at Edin- 
burgh; and of his friends; Robert Bruce, James and Robert 
Dundaſſes. Of theſe Alexander, and the two Dundaſſes, 
were ſent back to priſon to Dunbarton ; the reſt were put to 
death, Of what crime they were guilty, meriting ſo great a 
puniſhment, the hiſtorians of thoſe times do not mention; 
neither will I interpoſe my own conjectures, in a buſineſs fo 
remote from our memory: only I will relate what IJ have 
heard, that James Livingſton, when he came to the place of 
execution, complained heavily and expreſly of the inconſtan- 
cy of fortune. That his father, who was honoured with a 
© power next to the king's, did yet freely give up the invidi- 
e ous title of Regent, and went to his own eſtate, far from 
* court, and out of his enemies fight, whoſe cruelty was ne- 
« yer ſatiated with his miſeries; and therefore was forced to 


take arms to preſerve his life, which he again laid down at 


the king's command, If there were any fault in that, he 


he had long ago obtained his pardon ; and ſince that time, 


4* he had lived remote, and free from all ſuſpicion of any 
«© crime ; of which this was an evident token, That the nobi- 
« lity thought them innocent, and did ſolicitouſſy deprecate 
their puniſhments; and yet notwithſtanding, the ſevere 
« cruelty df their enemies prevailed more than the former 
«demerits- and good oſſices of their family; or, than the 


_ * king's pardon obtained; or, than the interceding ſuppli- 


4 cations of the nobility. And therefore he intreated all who 
« were then preſent, to look upon thoſe lofty titles of Em- 
*« pire and Dominion, to be nothing elſe but the flattering 
compliments of fortune, who. then intended to do moſt 


| -* miſchief; and that they were rather flowery embelliſhments 


*« for one's funeral, than ſafeguards to a manrt's life; eſpecial- 
ly fince bad men can do more to deſtroy the good, than the 


» conſent of the good can do to fave them.“ And, having 
thus ſpoken, to the great grief of all the ſpectators, he ſub- 
- mitted his neck to the executioner. NO 


Amidſt theſe combuſtions, Creichton was ſent into France, 
partly to renew the antient league, and partly to obtain from 
thence a royal bride, Douglas took his abſence very well, 
tho' in an honourabte employment; becauſe, tho' he was a 


- prudent and potent perſon, yet there were. ſome rcli& of 


taeir former diſcords, that made him not over - fond of him. 


In this troubleſome ſtate of the kingdom, the ſame diſeaſe 
which vexed others, did alſo infeſt the eccleſiaſtical order, 


; John 
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many acts of cruelty and avarice among the huſbandmen of 
his dioceſe, (which was very large), and he had alſo given en- 
couragement to thoſe who were in power to do the like; that 
ſo, when the owners were unjuſtly condemned, their eſtates 
might be confiſcated to him; ſo that he was believed to be 


the author or the favourer of all the miſchiefs which were 


acted by his people. Tis reported, that the man came to an 
end worthy of his wicked life. The day before the nativity of 
Chriſt, as he was aſleep in a farm of his own, about ſeven 
miles from Glaſgow, he ſeemed to hear a loud voice“, callin 


him to the tribunal of Chriſt, to plead his cauſe. That ſud- 


den fright wakened him out of his ſleep; he called up his 
ſervants to bring a candle, and ſe: by him; he took a candle 
in his hand, and began to read; but preſently the ſame voice 
was heard louder than before; which ftruck all thoſe pre- 


ſent with a great horror, Afterwards, when it ſounded a- 


gain more terribly and frightfully than before, the . 
gave a great groan, put out his tongue, and was found dea 
in his bed. This ſo eminent an example of God's vengeance, 


as I ſhall not raſhly credit, fo I have no mind to refute; yet, 
it being delivered by ethers, and conſtantly affirmed to be 


true, I thought proper not to omit it. 

At the ſame time, James Kennedy +, one of a far different 
life and manners, as referring all his counſels to the good of 
the public ; when, neither by his authority nor counſel, he 
could reſiſt the daily new-ſpringing evils of his country; and 
ſccing likewiſe that the king's power was not able to oppoſe 
the conſpiracies of wicked men, he left all his eſtate for a 
prey, and..ſhifted for himſelf. Neither, in theſe domeſtic 


miſeries, were matters much quieter abroad. When the truce 


made with the Engliſh was expired, the Scots made an inroad 
into England, and: the Engliſh into Scotland ; and where- 


ever they went, they waſted all with fire and ſword, In Eng- 


land, Alnwick was taken and burnt, by James brother to the 


Earl of Douglas. In Scotland the Earl of Saliſbury did the 
like to Dumfries; and the Earl of Northumberland to Dun- 


bar. Great booties of men and cattle were driven away on 
both ſides: But the commanders agreed amongſt themſelves, 


that the priſoners ſhould be exchanged; for they were in a 


manner equal, both for number and degree. By theſe in- 


curſions the country was depopulated, and yet the main 


"I x chance 


The Biſhop of Glaſgow frightened by a voice from heaven for his wicked- 


life; which. is the occaſion of his death. | 
+ James Kennedy retires from a corrupt court. 
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John Cameron, biſhop of Glaſgow, had himſelf committed 
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chance of the war not concerned; fo that a tree was again 
agreed upon for ſevem years. 4% ee 
In this ſtate of affairs, James Dunbar, Earl of Murray, de- 


i parted this life. He left two daughters, his heireſſes. The 


eldeſt of them was married, by her father before his death, 
to James Creichton: The younger, after her father's deceaſe, 
married nne to the Earl of Douglas. He, a- 
gainſt the laws and the cuſtoms of his anceſtors, was called 
Earl of Murray: fo ſuperlative was Douglas's power then at 
court, Neither was he contented with this acceſſion of ho- 
nour; but, that he might further propagate the dignity of 
his family, he cauſed his brother George to be made Earl of 
Ormond. His brother John had many fair and fruitful farms 
and lands beſtowed upon him; and was alſo made Baron of 
Balveny, againit the minds of many, even of his friends, who 
were jealous leſt the power of that family, too great before, 
would be at laſt formidable, even to the king himſelf; nay, 
they imagined that theſe immoderate acceſſions and frolics of 
fortune would not be long-lived. But his enemies did, as in- 
vidioully as they could, inveigh againſt this inſatiable ambi- 
tion. For wizo (ſay they) could ſafely live under the exor- 
bitant rule of ſuch a tyrant, for whoſe avarice nothing was 
enough, and againſt whoſe: power there was no ſafeguard; 
who, right or wrong, invaded the patrimony of the nobles, 
and expoſed the meaner ſort to be a prey to his tenants ; an 
thoſe who oppoſed his luſt, he cauſed them, by thieves and 
eut-throats, either to loſe all they had, or elſe to be put to 
death; that he advanced upſtarts to high honours, whom he 
grafted on the ruin of noble families; fo that all the power 
of the kingdom was now brought into one houſe; beſides 
many knights and barons, there were five opulent earls of 
the family; inſomuch that the king himſelf did but reign 


- precarioully ; and men were like to ſuffer all extremities un- 


der the cruel bondage of the Douglaſſes; and he that utter- 
ed the leaſt word tending to liberty, muſt pay his life for his 
boldneſs. Theſe, and other diſcourſes of this Kind, ſome true, 


others to create greater envy, ſtretched beyond the lines of 


truth, were ſpread abroad amongſt the vulgar ; which made 
thoſe who were of neither faction, to fit looſe from the care 
of the public, and every one to mind his own -private con- 
cerns. The wiſer ſort of his enemies were glad to hear, that a 
man of ſuch power, againſt which there was no making 
head, . ſhould thus voluntarily run headlong to his own de- 
ſtruction. Neither did they preſage amiſs; for his mind 


was grown ſo proud and infolent, by reaſon of his great 


fucceſſes, that he ſhut his ears againſt the free advice of bis 
| EN e friends; 
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friends; nay, many could not, with- any ſafery, diſſemble 
und cover, by their filence, what they difliked ; becauſe he 
had parafites, which did not only lye at catch for words, but. 
obſerved mens very countenances., As for his old enemies, 
many of them were haled to judgment before him, who was 
both their adverſary and judge too; ſo that ſome of them were 
outed of their eſtates, ſome deprived of their lives, and o- 
thers, to avoid his unrighteous and partial judgment, fled out 
of their county. „ 

The men alſo of Douglas's faction lived in no fear at all of 
the law, (for no man durſt implead them), but letting the 
reins looſe to all licentiouſneſs, they invaded and made ha- 


vock of things ſacred as well as profane: Thoſe who were 


obnoxious to them, they flew, and killed out of the way. 
Neither was there any end of their wickedneſs: Sometimes, 
when they had no ſufficient cauſe to do a man a miſchief, 
then they did it unprovoked, and gratuitoufly, as it were, 
leſt, thro' diſuſe of offending, any honeſt and tender thoughts 
ſhould ariſe in their minds, ſo as to allay their bratiſh cruelty, 
Every one thought himſelf the nobleſt and braveſt fellow, 
that could caſt the greateſt contumely on the commons. 
When ſuch great miſerics were diffuſed into all parts of the 
kingdom, Scotland had certainly ſunk under the burden, un- 
leſs England, at the fame time, had been as much embaraſſed 
with civil combuſtions; which, at laſt, being ſomewhat allay- 
ed, the Engliſh violated their truce, and invaded Scotland. 
When they had run over a great circle of ground, and pil- 
laged many villages, they drove away a vaſt number of catile, 
and returned home, Neither was it long before the Scots cried 


quits with them; for they alſo entered England with a good 


force, and did the enemy more damage than they received. 
Thus the minds of both were irritated by theſe alternate plun- 
derings: ſo that a mighty deſolation was made in the terri- 
tories of either kingdom: but the greatsſt ſhare of the cala- 
mity fell upon Cumberland, where had been the riſe of the 
injury and wrong: for that province was ſo haraſſed by the 
war, that it was almaſt quite deſtroyed. When this was re- 
lated at London, it occaſioned the Engliſh to levy a very great 
army againſt the Scots: whereby they thought eafily to reduce - 
the country into their power, it being already weakened by 
civil diſcords. Hereupon an army was raiſed of the better 
fort of people, and the Earl of Northumberland made their 
general, in regard he knew the country well; and beſides, 
his name and power was great in thoſe parts. To him they 
joined one Main, of a knightly family; who had long ſerved 
in” France, with good repute of. induſtry and valour, Tis 
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ſaid, that he, out of his mortal hatred againſt the Scots, had 
bargained with the king of England, that the lands he took 
from the Scots, either by killing or driving away the inhabi- 
tants, he, and his poſterity after him, ſhould enjoy. On the 
| other ſide, the Scots, hearing of the preparation of their ene- 
+ mies, were not negligent in gathering forces, on their part. 
bl George Earl of Ormond was made captain-general ; who 
11 preſently marched into Annandale, whither his intelligence 
141 informed him that the enemy would come. And indeed the 
Engliſh had prevented him, and entered Scotland before. They 
had paſſed over the rivers Solway and Annand, and pitched 
their tents by the river Sarc ; from whence they ſent out par- 
ties on every fide to pillage ; but hearing of the coming of the 
Scots, they recalled them all by ſound of trumpet; and con- 
tracted all their forces into one body. As ſoon as ever they 
came in fight one of another, they fell to it without delay. 
Main commanded the left wing of the Engliſh, and Sir John 
Penington the right; in which were the Welſh, the relics 
of the antient Britons. The earl himſelf commanded the 
main battle. George Douglas appointed Wallace, laird of 
Craig, to fight Main; and Maxwel and Johnſton, each with 
their troops to attack Penington; he himſelf took care of 
the main body. He gave them a ſhort exhortation, To conceive 
good hopes of victory, becauſe they had taken up arms in 
their own defence, as provoked by the injuries of their ene- 
mies; and that a proſperous iflue muſt needs attend ſo juſt a 
cauſe; and, if they could abate the pride of the enemy, by 

tome notable overthrow, they would reap a laſting fruit o 
their ſhort labour, The Englith, who abounded in number 
of archers, wounded many of the Scots with their darts, at 
a diſtance; whereupon Wallace, who, commanded the left 
wing, cried out aloud, ſo as to be heard by moſt of his men, 
Why they trifled fo, and ſkirmiſhed at a diſtance + they ſhould 
follow him, and ruſh in 1pm the enemy hand to hund; ard 
then their valour would truly appear ; for that was the fighting 
fit for men. - Having thus ſpoken, he drew the whole wing 

after him, And preiently, with their long ſpears, wherewit 
the Scots, both foot and horſe, were furniſhed, they drove 
the enemy back, routed, and put them to flight. Main per- 
ceiving his wing to give back, being more mingful of the juſt 
glory of his former life than of his preſent danger, ruſhes 
with great violence upon Wallace; ſo that by his boldneſs, he 
might either renew the fight, or elſe breathe-out his laſt in 
the glory of an illuſtrious attempt: but unwarily charging, 
he was intercepted from his own, men, and, with thafſe few 
that followed him, was flain. When both armies heard that he 
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was ſlain, the Scots preſſed on more chearfully: ſo that the 
Engliſh army did not ſtand long. As they fled diſperſed in 
great diſorder, and with much precipitation, more were ſlam 
in the purſuit, than in the fight. But the chiefeſt ſlaughter 
was upon the banks of the Solway : for there the tide had 
ſwollen up the river, fo that they could not paſs. About 
3000 of the Engliſh were ſlain in this fight, and 600 of the 
Scots. There were many priſoners taken, the chief were Sir 
John Penington and Robert Huntington. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland's ſon might have eſcaped, but whilſt he was 
helping his father to horſe, he himſelf was taken priſoner, 
The booty was greater than had been ever known in any battle 
betwixt the Scots and Engliſh before. For the Engliſh, truſt- 
ing to the number and goudneſs of their ſoldiers, and depend- 
ing alſo on the diſcord of the Scots, came on ſo ſecurely, as if 
it had been to a ſhew, not to a fight; ſo great was their con- 
fidence, and ſo much they undervalued their enemy. Wal- 
lace was wounded, carried home in a litter, and, in three 
mou.>s after, died of his wounds, „ 
Ormond, being thus a conqueror, took a view of the pri- 
ſoners. The chief commanders he ſent priſoners to the caſtle 
in Lochmaben. He himſelf returned to court; where every 
body went out to meet him : and he was received with all the 
tokens of honour, 'The' king highly extolled his military 
ſervices; but withal adviſed him and his brother, that, asthey 


had often given proof of their courage abroad, and had de- 


fended the ſtate of Scotland hy their labour and valour, even 
in perilous times; ſo at home they would accuſtom themfelyes 
to a modeſt deportment ; and firſt refrain themſelves from in- 
juring the poorer ſort, and next hinder their clans from doing 
it: And that they ſhould uſe their forces and grandeur, which 
their anceſtors had obtained by their many merits, both of 
king and ſubjects, rather in reſtraining of robbers, than in 
cheriſhing them: That this was the only thing which was 
wanting to complete their praiſe, and make it abſolute; and, 
if they would do that, they ſhould certainly find, that he would 
eſteem the honour of the Douglaſſes, and their intereſt, be- 
fore any thing elſe whatſoever, They anſwered the king ſub- 
miffively, and ſo took their leave, and went joyfully home. 
After this fight at Sarc, as the borders of Scotland were 
quieter from the wrongs of their enemies; {o, when the mat- 
ter was reported at London, it did rather irritate the Engliſh, 
than deject them, For, a council being called about a war 
with Scotland, a new army was ordered to be raiſed, to blot 
out the former ignominy. Whilſt they were all intent upon 


- this expedition, at that very criſis of time, civil wars broke _ 
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out among themſelves ; and a ſtrong conſpiracy of the com- 
mons made againſt the king, took off their thoughts from a 
foreign war: fo that ambafſadors were ſent into Scotland, to 
treat-of a peace; Which was ſo much the more welcome, be⸗ 
cauſe the Scots affairs were not well ſettled at home. Vet 
they could not well agree to terms of peace; but only made 
a peace for three years, and ſo returned home. Theſe things 
were acted in the year of our Lord one thouſand four hundred 
and forty cight. 5 x 

This public joy was ſoon after increaſed by a meſſage, ſent 
out of Flanders from the chancellor, who went ambaſſador to- 
Charles VII. about contracting a marriage. By his endeavours 
Mary, the daughter of 'Arnold Duke of Guelderland, was be- 
trothed to James. She was of kingly race by her mother's fade, 
who was a fiſter of the Duke of Burgundy. The year after, ſhe 
came with a great train of noble perſons into Scotland, and in 
July was crowned. in the Abbey of Holy-rood-houſe, near E- 
dinburgh. N 

This univerſal j joy, for the victory, for the peace, and for 
the marriage, was ſoon diſturbed by the death of Richard Col- 
vil, a knight of note; which, tho' perhaps, in itſelf, not un- 


i 


| deſerved, yet was of very bad example to the commonwealth. 


This Colvil, having received many and great wrongs from 
one john Affleck, a friend of Douglas's; and, after many 
complaints, getting no remedy in law nor equity, fought with 
and ſlew him, and ſome of his followers. Douglas took the 
fact ſo heinouſly, that he made a ſolemn oath never to reſt, 

till he had expiated the murder by Colvil's death. Neither 
were his threatenings in vain; for he ſtormed his caſtle, took 
and plundered it; and killed all the people in it, who were 
able to bear arms. This action, tho' performed againſt law 
and cuſtom, was excuſed, and, in effect, commended by ſome, 
as proceeding from indignation, a paſſion that does not ſit un- 
becoming upon a generous mind. Thus, as it commonly hap- 
pens im degenerate fimes, Flattery, the perpetual companion 
of greatneſs, dr efſed up the higheſt offences with heneſi and plau- 


_ fivie names. Douglas was io elated with the flatteries of for- 


tune, which was now 'bent on his deſtruction ; that he was 


| ambitious to make an oftentation of his power, cveri to fo- 


T-ign nations; as if the ſplendor of ſo great a family ought 
not to be ſtraitened within the narrow theatre of one iſland 
only: ſo that he had a mind to go to Rome, He pretended 
religion, bat the principal deiign' of his journey was ambition, 
The church of Rome had adapted the old rites of the Jewith : 
for, as the Jewiih church every fiftieth year, was to forgive 


all dcbts, of What kind ſocver, to their Wanne and to 
| re- 


for more crimes. 
tions, but remained conſtant to his reſolution : which was, 
rather to ſatisfy the accuſers, by the compenſation. of their 


be freed from priſon, and to plead, in his maſter's behalf; 
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reſtore all pledges gratis ; and allo to ſet their Hebrew ſervants 
at liberty: ſo the Pope, taking an. example from thence, - ag 
God's vicar on earth, arrogated the power of forgiving all 
offences. For, whereas at other times, he trucked out his 


pardons by piece meal; every fiftieth year he opened his full 


garners thereof, and poured out whole buſhels full of them 


publicly to all; yet I will not ſay, gratts, 


Douglas, with a great train of nobles, who were deſirous, 
partly to ſee novelties, and partly were tempted with the 


hopes of reward, failed over into Flanders; from whence he 
travelled by land to Paris, and took with him his brother, 


appointed Biſhop of Caledonia; who afterwards, ſeeing 
Douglas had no children, was, by the king's permiffion, put 
in hopes of being his heir. In France he was highly eareſſ- 
ed, partly upon the account of their public league with the 
Scots, and partly in memory of his anceſtors merits from that 
crown; and the fame of this filled all Rome with the expec- 
tation of his coming. 

About two months aller his departure from Scotland, his 
enemies and rivals began to lift up their heads; th durſt 
not, for fear, complain of him when he was preſent; but now 
they laid open all the injuries which they had: received from 
him. And, when it was once noiſed abroad, that the acceſs to 
the king was caſy, and that his ear was open to all juſt com- 
plaints 7 the troop of the complainants, lamenting their ſutfer- 
ings increaſed daily; ſo that all the ways to the palace were 
crawded by them. The king could neither well reject the pe- 
titions of the ſufferers, nor yet condemn the earl in his abſence, 
without hearing him, ſo that he gave a middle anſwer, which 
ſatisfied their importunity for the preſent, viz. That he wotld 
command the earl*s procur ater, or attorney to appear; that ſo, he 
being preſent, a fair trial might be had. Whereupon the pro- 
curator was ſummoned, but did not appear : So that the king's 
officers were ſeat out to bring him in by force. When he was 
brought to court, ſome alledged, that he ought to be imme- 
diately puniſhed for diſpbeyi ing the king's command; in regard 
that, by too much patience, the king's authority would be 
deſpiſed and run low, even amongſt the meanes ſort : For, un- 
der the pretence of lenity, the audaciouſnefs of the bad would 
increaſe, and the impunity of offenders would open the way 
The king was not moved by thoſe inſtiga- 


loſſes, than to ſatiate their revengeful minds with the ſpilling 
of blood. For this end, he cauſed the carts procurator to 


tell | 
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telling him, That, if be had any thing to alledge, by which he 


could clear his maſter of the crimes oljected, he ſhoud freely de- 
clare it. without any fear at all. When he was caſt in many 
ſuits, and the king commanded him immediately to pay the 
damages; the procurator anſwered, He would deter the whole 
matter, till the return of the earl; who was expected in a few 
months, This he ſpake, as twas thought, by the advice of 
Ormond and Murray, the earl's brothers; When the king 
was informed of his reſolution, he ſent William Sinclair, Earl 
of the Orcades, who was then chancellor, firſt into Galway, 


and then into Douglaſdale. He appointed ſequeſtrators, to 


gather up the rents of Douglas's eſtate; and ſo to pay the da- 
mages adjudged by law. But as Sinclair had not power enough 
to inforce his order; ſome eluded, others abuſed him ve 
oſsly; ſo that he returned without bringing his buſineſs to 
any manner of effect, | 
The king, being provoked by this contempt of his autho- 
rity, commands all the favourers of Douglas's faction. to be 
ſummoned to appear; which they refuſing to do, were de- 
clared public enemies; and an army was levied againſt them, 


which marched into Galway. At their firſt coming, the com- 


manders of the rebels were driven into their caſtles ; but a ſmall 
party of the king's forces, purſuing the reſt thro? craggy places, 
were repulſed; and not without ignominy returned back to 
the king. The king, being in a mighty indignation, that va- 
gabond thieves ſhould dare to make ſuch attempts, reſolved to 
make them pay dear for their contempt of the commands of 
majeſty, by attempting their ſtrongeſt holds, He took the ca- 
ſtle of Maben, with no great difficulty; but his ſoldiers were 
ſo much toiled and wearied in the taking of Douglas's caſtle, 
that he entirely demoliſhed it, by way of reyenge. As for the 
vaſſals and tenants who had ſubmitted themſelves, and their 
fortunes to him, he commanded them to pay their rents to his 
treaſurers, till Douglas's eſtate had fully ſatisfied, what was a- 
warded againſt him by law. And, when this was done, he 
diſmiſſed his army; having obtained a good report for his. le- 
nity and moderation, even amongſt his very enemies. 
When theſe matters were related to the earl at Rome, his 


great ſpirit was mightily moved; his reputation was even a- 


bated amongſt his own attendants; a great part of them de- 


ſerted him; and he ſet out upon his journey homewards, with 


but a few followers. Paſſing through England to the borders 
of Scotland, he ſent his brother James to feel the king's pulſe, 
how he ſtood affected towards him. And, as the king was 


found in the humour of being appeaſed, he returned home, 


and was kindly received; only he was admoniſhed to aban- 
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don and ſubdue all robbers, eſpecially thoſe of Annandale ; 
who had played many cruel pranks, to ſatisfy their avarice, 
in his abſence. Douglas undertook to do fo; and confirmed 


his promiſe by an oath, Whereupon he was not only reſtored 


to his former grace and favour, but. alſo made regent over 
all Scotland : ſo that every one was injoined to obey his com- 
mands, | = 
But his vaſt mind, which was always hankering after an 
exceſſive ſtate of exaltation, was not content with this ho- 
nour, which was the greateſt he could be advanced to, under 
the king; but, by his temerity, he gave the ſtate new occa» 
fions of ſuſpicion : For he undertook a journey very privately 


into England; and, after his addreſs to that king, he told 


him, that the cauſe of his coming was, That his «ſtate, tho' 
claimed by him, was not yet reſtored, But this ſeemed to James, 


a light, and no probable cauſe of his journey: And there- 


fore the king conceived a great ſuſpicion in his mind, which 
before was not well reconciled; neither did he conceal his 
anger, as ſuppoſing that there was a deeper deſign hid under 
that diſcourſe with the Engliſh king. Douglas, having now 
an offended king to deal with, fled preſently to his wonted 
refuge, his majeſty's well-known clemency ; and caſt himſelf 
at his feet; The queen alſo, and many of the nobles inter- 
ceded for him; and, after a ſolemn oath, that, for the fu- 
ture, he would never act any thing which might juſtly offend 
the king, his fault was forgiven; only he was deprived of his 
office, Whereupon the earl of the Orcades, and William 
Creichton, who had always remained loyal, were advanced 
again to the helm, GEE 5 
Douglas was very angry with all the courtiers for this diſ- 
grace (for ſo he interpreted it), but he was moſt of all incenſed 


againſt William Creichton ; for he thought that 'twas by his 


prudence, that all his projects were diſappointed ;. and there-. 


fore he was reſolved to diſpatch him out of the world, either 


by ſome treachery; or, if that ſucceeded not, by any other 


way whatſoever, And, that he might do it with the leſs odi- 


um, he ſuborned one of his friends to witneſs, that he heard 
Creichton ſay, That Scotlund would never be at quiet, ſo long as 
any of the family of the Douglaſſes were alive; and that the ſafety 
of the king and kingdom, the concord of the eſtates, and the pub. 


lic peace, depended upon the death if that ene man: For, he be- 


ing of a turbulent nature, and ſupported by many and great affi- 
nities, and irreconcilable by any offices of reſpect and advance-- 
ments to hononr, ii was better to have him taken out of the way; 
that ſo the public peace might be confirmed and ſettled. This 


of 
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of the face of probability it carried along with it, mailed u 
great deal of ill-will againſt Creichton. Douglas, being in- 
formed by his ſpies, when he was to r from Edinburgh, 
lays an ambuſli for him, late in the night “, as ſecretly as he 
could, and, when Creichton and his train came to it, the in- 
ſidiovs rufflans ſer upon them with a great ſhout; they who 
were firſt aſſaulted, were ſo aſtoniſhed at the ſuddenneſs of the 
danger, that they could not lift up an hand to defend them- 
felves. But William, being a man of great courage and con- 
duct, as ſoon as he had a little recovered himſelf from his 
fright; killed the firſt man that aſſaulted him, and wounded an- 
: othor ; and ſo he and his attendants broke thro? the midſt of 
their enemies, having only received ſome wounds. He fled to 
Creichton caſtle, and their ſtaid ſome days, to cure his wounds; 
and ſoon after, he got a great number of his friends and te- 
nants along with him, and came with profound ſecrecy to E- 
. dinburgh : His ſpeed did ſo prevent the noiſe of his coming, 
that he had almoſt ſurpriſed his enemy unawares. 
Donglas, being thus — from unlooked for danger, either 
out of fear, Kane or both, when he ſaw the power of the 
adyerfe faction increaſe and grow extremely popular, endea- 
voured alſo to ſtrengthen his own party, as much as ever he 
could ; and therefore he joins himſelf in league wich the Earls 
of Crawfurd and Roſs, which were the moſt noted and potent 
families in Scotland, next to the Douglaſſes. A mutual oath 
was entered into betwixt them, That each of them ſhould be 
eiding and afſifting againſt all the world, to the friends and con- 
federates of one anuber. And, in confidence of this combina- 
tion, they contemned the forces of the oppoſite faction; nay, 
and the king's too. 'The king reſented this as the very higheſt 
indignity ; and beſides, he had other freſh cauſes of provoca- 
tion againſt him ; which haſted his deſtruction. John Herris, 
a knight of a noble family in Galway, being averſe to the 
ill practices of the Douglaſſes, commonly kept within the walls 
of his own houſe; but the Annandalians were ſent in upon 
him; who did him a great deal of miſchief, He often com- 
plained of it to Douglas, but in vain : ſo that, at length, he 
determined to revenge himſelf, and repel. force by force. 
And accordingly, he gathered a company of his friends toge- 
ther ; and, entering Annandale, he, and all his followers were 
taken \prifoncrs by thoſe banditti; and, being brought to Dou- 
glas, he hanged bim up as a thief; tho” the king had earneſt - 
interceded for him, by his letters. The matter ſeemed 
very heinous, as indeed it was; ſo that ſpeeches were given out, 
That Douglas, oy evil practices, did endeavour, and that not 1 
* ſeurely, 


» Douglas's defign againſt Creichton's life. 
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ſecurely, to make his way to the crown + For now there was nothing 
elſe remaining, which could ſatisfy bis vaſt and aſpiring mind, 
Which ſuſpicion was ſoon after increaſed by another attion, 
which he committed, as foul as the former, There was a cer- 
tain family of the Maclans in Galway, one of the chict and 
beſt there: The prime perſon of that family had killed one of 
Douglas's attendants, from whom he had received continnal 
wrongs and afronts ; for which Douglas put him and his bro- 


ther in priſon, The king was made acquainted with it, and 


very much importuned by the friends of the priſoner, not to 
ſuffer ſo noble, and otherwiſe a very honeſt man, to be haled 
forth, not to a trial, but to an undoubted deſtruction; the 
ſame perſon being both his capital enemy, and his judge too; 


and, that they were not his preſent crimes, which did him fo 
much prejudice, as his having always been of the honeſt, or / 


royal party, Hereupon the king ſent Patrick Gray, Maclan's 
uncle, a worthy knight, and of kin alſo to Douglas, to com- 
mand him to ſend the priſoner to court, that the matter might 
be tried there, in due courſe of law. The earl received Gray 
courteoully ; but, in the mean time, he canfed execution to 
be done upon the priſoner, and intreated Gray to excuſe him 
to the king, as if it had been done by his officers without his 


knowledge. But he, perceiving how manifeſtly he was de- 


luded, was in ſuch a rage, that he told Douglas, That from 


that day forward, he would renounce all alliance, friendſhip, 


or any other obligation to him, and was recfolved to be his 
everlaſting avowed enemy, and to do him all the miſchief he 
could. When this news was brought to court, this action 
appeared fo horridly vile to all that heard it, that it grew the 
world's common talk, That Douglas did now exceed the 
bounds of a ſubje&, and plainly carried himſelf as a king: 
For, to what other * elſe did his combinations with the 
Earls of Crawfurd, Roſs, Murray, and Ormond tend? And 
moreover his private diſcourſe with the king of England; his 
putting good men to death; and his allowed licentiouſneſs in 


pillaging the people, were indications of the ſame deſign. 


ow innocency was accounted cowardice ; and loyalty to the 


king puniſhed as perfidiouſneſs; that the enemies of the com- 


monwealth grew inſolent, by the too great lenity and indul- 


gence of its prince: That 'twas tire for him now to take the 


reins of gavernment into his own hand, and to act like a mo- 
narch himſelf; and then it would appear, who were his 


friends, and who were his enemies; 6r, if he did not dare to 


do it openly, by reaſon of the power of ſome men; yet, by 
ſome way or other, he ſhould puniſh difloyalty : But if he 


were fo fearful, as nat to do fo either; what remained, but 
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that they, who had hitherto been conſtant in their loyalty to 
him, ſhould now at length provide for themſelves ? Though 
the life of the Douglailes, and the credulity of the king 
(prone to ſuſpicion) did confirm theſe diſcourſes to be too 
true; yet the king, out of his innate clemency, or elſe hav- 
ing before laid his deſign, ſends for Douglas to court. He, 
._ conſcious. of ſo many miſchie vous pranks he had played, and 
calling to remembrance how often he had been pardoned ; 
and withal underſtanding how diſtaſteful his new league with 
Crawfurd was to the king; though he put great confidence 
in his majeſty's clemency, yet being more inclined to fear, 
refuſed to come; alledging that he had many powerful ene- 
mies at court, and ſome of them had lately lain in wait to 
take away his life. Heręupon, to remove this his fear, many 
of the nobles about the king, ſent him a ſchedule, with their 
hands and ſeals to it; promiſing upon oath, That, if the king 
Himſelf ſhould meditate any thing againft his life, yet they 
would diſmiſs him in ſafety, So that Douglas, encouraged 
by the king's clemency, and by the public faith, teſtified by 
the ſubſcriptions of fo many noble perſons, with a great train 
of followers, came to Stirling; where he was courteoully 
treated by the king, and invited into the caſtle. After ſup- 
per was ended with a great deal of mirth, the king took him 
aide, into a private chamber, with but a few attendants. 
He did not ſo much as admit thoſe, to whom he was wont 
to communicate his moſt ſecret counſels. There he diſcourſ- 
ed over, from the very beginning, the loyalty and valour of 
his anceſtors, and, his royal indulgence towards their family, 
and eſpecially towards himſelf; whom, after having commit- 
ted many heinous offences, either thro' the unexperience of 
his years, or thro” the perſuaſions of wicked men, he had 
freely pardoned ; always hoping, that either his royal clemen- 
cy toward him, or elf: his growing further into years of diſ- 
cretion, would reform him; and as yet, ſays he, I deſpair not, 
but it may be ſo: And if you repent of what you have impi- 
ouſly committed, the door of my clemency ſhall never be ſhut 
againſt you. This laſt league (proceeded he) with Crawfurd 
and Ros, as it is not creditable for you, ſo it is ignominious to 
me: And therefore, tho' I take it much amiſs that you en- 
tered into it, yet I put it into your power, and, as yet, give you 
liberty to cancel and break it off: Which, tho' by my prero- 
gative I may command, I had rather, by fair means, perſuade - 
you to do; that, fince all mens eyes are upon you, you may 
avert all cauſe of ſuſpicion with greater ſecurity. Douglas 
| anſwered ſuhmiſſively enough to all other points; but when 
his Majeſty came to mention the league, he was ſomewhat 
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perplexed, and did not clearly declare what he would do; but 
that he would adviſe with his aſſociates: neithe r could he {ce 
any cauſe why the king, at pretent, ſhould oblige him to a 
breach of it; ſince it contained nothing that cold juſtly of- 
fend his my jeſty. The king, either having reſolved upon the 
matter before, or elſe provoked by his contumacious anſwer, 
(as the courtiers ſay), replied, If thou wil: not break it, Iwill: 
and immediately {truck his dag gger into his breaſt, Thoſs 
that ſtood at the door hearing the noiſe, ruſhed in; and, af- 
ter a great many wounds, gave him the finiſhing blow, Some 
ſay, that next after the king, Patrick Gray, of whom men- 
tion was mads before, ſtruck him into the head with a bill; 
and the reſt that came in, to thew their duty to the king, gave | 
{im every one a blow, He was killed in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1452, according to the Roman account, 

He had then four brothers in Stirling ; whom a great num- 
ber of the-nobility had accompani-d thither : They, as ſoon 
as ever they heard what was done, ran in great amazement to 
their arms, (as it commonly happens in {ſuch ſudden confu- 
fions), and filled the town with noiſe and clamour, But, 
when the tumult was appealed by the nobles, they were com- 
manded to go, each man to his reſpective lodging. The next 
day, they met to conſult: And ſirſt of all, James was ſalut- 
ed Earl, in the room of his departed brother. He mightily 
inveighs againſt the prefidiouſneſs of the king and the cour- 
tiers; and adviſes to beſiege the cattle with what forces they 
then had, and with all ſpeed to levy more; and ſo to pull 
thoſe men out of their lurking- holes, who were valiant only 
to commit perfidious miſchiefs, while they were yet in ſome 
fear and anguiſh for the guilt of their otence, The company 
commended the picty of James, and the couragiouſnets of 
his ſpirit, but were adverſe to his advice to a ſiege; becauſe ' 
they were not prepared with any materials for ſo great an en- 
terprize : ſo that they all departed home. And after con- 
ſultation with the chief of their friends, the 27th of March 
they returned again; and tied a cord to an horſe-tail, on 
which they faſtened the ſchedule of the king and nobles, 
promiſing the public faith to Douglas for his, fecurity: This 
they drew thro” the ſtreets, abſtaining from no manner of re- 
proach, either againſt the king or council. When they came 
to the market- place, with the ſound of five hundred trum- 
pets, and the voice of a cryer, they proclaimed the king, and 
thoſe that were with him, Trucc-b: eakers, per jured perſons, 
and enemies to all good men. Moreover, they were angry 
with the towa, though that had comm titted no offence ; and, 


patter FOE: had pillaged it and left it, they ſent James Hamil . 
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ton back to burn it: Nay, their fury continued for ſome 
days; ſo that they ranged all over the country, and ruined 
the lands of all thoſe who were loyal to the king. They be- 


ſieged the caſtle of Dalkeith ; and took an oath not to depart 


from it till they had taken it: For they were highly diſpleaſed 
wich John, the owner of it, becauſe he and the Earl of An- 
gus, had ſeparated themſelves from the counſels of the reſt 
of the Douglaſſes. The ficge laſted longer than they expect- 
ed; for Patrick Cockburn, commander of the garriſon, made 
aſtrenuous reſiſtance againſt all the efforts of the enemy: ſo 
that, after they had received a great many wounds, and were 
worn out with toils and watchings, they broke up the ſiege, 
In the mean time, the king levicd an army to relieve his diſ- 
trefſed friends; but not having ſtrength enough to encounter 
the Douglaſſes, he reſolved to wait till Alexander Gordon could 
came in to his aſſiſtance; who, as the report went, had levied 
2 great force in the moſt northern parts, and was marching 
towards him: But, as he was paſting through Angus, Craw- 
furd, with a conſiderable body, met and oppoſed hinſſat Bre- 
chin; where a Tharp battle was fought betwixt them. When 
the king's main body was giving ground, as not able to en- 
dure the ſhock of the Anguſians, John Colace, who com- 
manded the left wing, forſook Crawfurd, having born him a 
grudge ; and ſo left the main body of his army naked. This 

ruck thofe, who were almoſt conquerors, with ſuch terror, 
that they turned their backs, and fled for it, 'Fhus Gordon 
unexpectedly got the victory, with much loſs on his ſide ; two 
of his brothers, and a great number of his friends and follow- 
ers, being flain. Of the Anguſians alſo, there fell ſeveral men 
of note; and amongſt the reſt, John Lindſay the earl's own 
brother. As for the earl himſelf, he turned his wrath from 
the enemy upon thoſe who had deſerted him: He ftormed 
their caſtles, and put their ſeveral territories to fire and ſword : 
and he had the better opportunity ſo to do, becauſe Gordon 
made a ſpeedy return into his own country Buchan, when he 
_heard that the Earl of Murray was exerciſing all manner of 
cruelty againit his territories : ſo that he yas forced to march 
back with his victorious army; where he not only revenged 


his loſs upon his enemy, but alſo quite expelled him out of 


his country of Murray. Theſe actions were performed to- 
wards the end of the Spring. ; 335 

_ In the interim, the king, by the advice chiefly of James 
Kennedy, cauſed an aſſembly of the eſtates to meet at Edin- 
. to which he ſummoned, by an herald, the Earl of 
Douglas, and the nobles of his party, to come. But he was 
ſo far from obeying him, chat che next night he F 


Book XI. 
libel to be hung on the church-doors, That he would not truſt 
the king with his life, nor yield obedience to him, for the fu- 
ture, any more, who had ſent for his kinſmen to Edinburgh, 

and his brother to Stirling, under the protection of the public 
faith, and there had perfidiouſly flain them, without hearing 
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their cauſe, In this aſſembly the * four brothers of the late 
carl who was flain, James, Archibald, George and John, with 
Beatrix the late earl's wife, and Alexander Earl of Crawfurd, 
were declared public enemies to the commonwealth. Many 
perſons were advanced to be noblemen, and rewards were af- 
ſigned them out of the rebels eſtates. An army was levied to 
purſue the enemy, which, after ſome devaſtation of the coun» 
try, driving off booties, and burning corn in the granaries, 
was again diſmiſſed in Winter, becauſe the ſoldiers could not 
then keep the field, and an expedition was appointed againſt 
the Spring. 

In the mean time, James Douglas, leſt the wealth of his fa- 
mily, which was mightily increaſed by rich matches, ſhould ga 
away to other people, takes to wife Beatrix, the relict of his 
brother, and treats with the pope to confirm Sa marriage. But 
the king, by his letters, interpoſed, and hindered him from giv- 
ing his ratification to it, 'This year, and the two next follow- 

ing, there was bandying between the parties; lands were pil- 
laged ; ſome caſtles overthrown ; but they came not to the de- 
cifion of the main controverſy by a ſet battle; the greateſt part 
of the damage fell on the counties of Annandale, Forres, and 
the neighbouring counties of the Douglafles. This deyaſtation 
of the countries was followed by a famine, and the famine by a 
plague. The wiſeſt of Douglas's friends uſed all arguments in 
perſuading him to endeavour a reconciliation with the king, 
and ſo to lay himſelf, and all his concerns, at his feet, whom 
his anceftors had before found very merciful z eſpecially ſince 
he had a king, who was caſily exorable in his own nature; and 
' moreover, might be made more reconcileable by the mediation 
of his friends, and that he would not ſuffer ſa noble a family 
as his was, to be extirpated by his obſtinacy ; nor betray the 
lives of fo many brave men, who followed his party; nor yet 
bring them to that point of neceſſity, that, after having ſuffered 
ſo many calamities, they ſhould be forced to make terms for 
themfelves: Whilſt he was in a good condition, he might 
make eaſy terms of peace; but, if once his friends deſerted 
him, he could then have no hopes of obtaining his pardon. 
The man, being in the full pride and warmth of his youth, 
and of a fierce diſpoſition too, made anſwer, That he would 
never ſubmit himſelf to their Power, who were reſtraihed — 
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no bonds of modeſty, nor by any divine or human laws; 
« who under fair promiſes had inticed his couſins, and his 
brother, to come to them, and then perfidiouſſy and cruelly 
* murdered them: In a word, he would ſuffer the height of 
all extremities, before he would ever put himſelf into their 
hands.“ 

This his anſwer was e or diſliked, according to e- 
very man's humour: Thoſe who were violent, or who made 
& gain of the public miſeries, commended the greatneſs of his 
.courage ; but the wiſer ſort . Perſuaded him to take opportuni- 
ty by che forelock, leſt, after his friends had forſaken him, 

he ſhould find reaſon, when it was too late, to complain thar 
he had neglected the time for a reconciliation, which is uſual- 
ly the end of haſty and headſtrong reſolutions. But the Earl 
of Crawfurd, wearied out with ſo long a war, and likewiſe re- 
flecting inwardly upon the injuſtice of his cauſe, and the fre- 
quent turns and changes of human life; and knowing more- 
over, that he might obtain his pardon, if he would. be but 
early enough in his ſolicitations for the king's favour ; but 
that he would find it extr emely difficult to get it, if he ſtood it 
out; and beſides, being forſaken by ſome of his friends, and 
fuſpecting the fidelity of the reſt, he put himſelf into ſuch an 
habit, as would moſt probably move compaſſion, and came 
bar She: aded and bare-footed, in moſt humble manner to the 
king, as he was pafling thro' Angus. To whom he ingenu- 
ouſly confeſſed the offences of his former life, putting his life 
and fortune upon the king's mercy, having firſt prefaced 
ſomething concerning the fidelity and good ſervices which his 
anceſtors had performed to their kings; he was conſcious, that 
his fault had deſerved the extremity of puniſhment ; but what- 
ſoever hereafter he had either of life or fortune, it would be 
a debt wholly due to the King's clemency. Having ſpoken 
theſe, and other words of the lame import, not without tears, 
all the ſpectators were much moved and affected, eſpecially 
ſome of the nobility of Angus; and, tho” they themſelves had 
followed the king's party, yet they were unwilling, that ſe e- 
minent and antient a family ſhould be deſtroyed. James Ken- 
nedy carried himſelf at the ſame time like a good bithop and 
a friendly patriot ; for he not only forgave the carl the many 
grievous injuries he had done him, but further commended his 
ſuit, and. ſpoke in his favour to the king : For he foreſaw, as 
it after happened, that by this acceſſion, the king's party 
would be ſtrengthened, and his enemies weakeried daily, for 
the future ; becauſe many were likely to follow the example of 
this great man. And befides, the king thinking that his for- 
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what he had done, was not hard to be intreated; but gave him 
his pardon, reſtored him to his former eſtate and honour, on- 
ly adviſed him, for the future to keep within the bounds of 
his duty. And indeed Crawfurd, being thus engaged by the 
lenity and indulgence'of the king, did afterwards endeavour 
to perform him all the ſervices he poſſibly could. He follow- 
ed him with his forces in his march to the fartheſt part of the 
kingdom ; and having ſettled things there for the preſent, he 
entertained him nobly at his houſe, in his return; and when 
he marched to make an end of the civil war, he promiſed him 
all the force he could make; and indeed the whole courſe of 
his life was ſo changed, that, laying aſide his former ſavage- 
nefs of behaviour, he lived courteouſly, and in complaitance 
with the neighbouring nobility ; ſo that his death, which fol- 
lowed ſoon after, was the greater grief to the king, and to 
all the people. | 8 5 
The king thus weakened Douglas's party by degrees: that 
earl's remaining hopes were from England, if poſſibly he might 
obtain aid from thence. For this end he ſent Hamilton to Lon- 


don, who brought him back word, That the king of England 
would undertake a war agamſt Scotland on no other terms, but 


that Douglas ſhould ſubmit himſelf and all his concerns to that 
king, and ackiowledge himſelf a ſul jet of England : So that his 
hopes from thence were cut off. And, on the other ſide, the 
king of Scotland preſſed hard upon him by his edicts, proſcrip- 
tions and arms, and by all the miſeries which accompany re- 
bellious inſurrections: ſo that Hamilton adviſed the earl not to 
ſuffer the king to lop away his forces by piece-meal ; and, by 
catching party after party, to weaken, and in time overthrow, 
the whole ; but rather to march out with his army, truſt for- 
tune, put it to a battle, there to die valiantly, or conquer ho- 
nourably. This reſolution, ſaid he, is worthy of the name of 
the Douglaſſes, and the only way to end the preſent miſeries. 
Alarmed and fired with this ſpeech; he gathered as great an 


army as he could, of his friends and dependants, and marched 


out to raiſe the ſiege of the caſtle of Abercorn ; for the king, 
after he had demoliſhed many caſtles of the Douglaſſes, had at 
laſt beſieged that. It was a very ſtrong hold, ſituate almoſt ig 
the mid-way between Stirling and Edinburgh. Whea Douglas 
came ſo near, that he ſaw, and was ſeen by, the enemy, his 
friends adviſed him to puth at all, and either make himſelf re- 
nowned by ſome eminent victory; or, by a noble death, to free 
himſelf from reproach and miſery : But, when all his party 
were ready for the onſet, he daunted all their ſpirits by his 
own delay, for he retreated with his army again into his camp, 
and determined to draw and ſpin out the war to a greater 

length. 
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length. His commanders diſſiked his deſign; and: Hamilton, 
2bhorring his cowardice, and defpairing of the ſucceſs of his 
arme, revolted that very night to the king's party. Upon this 
his defection the king gave him his pardon, but not repoſing 
any great confidence in him, becauſe of his ſubtlety, he fent 
him priſoner to Roſline, a caſtle belonging to the Earl of the 
Orcades; but afterwards, by the mediation of his friends, he 
was releaſed, and received into favour; and that unbloody 
victory aſcribed to. him, as the main occaſion of it, + 
The reſt of the Douglaſſians generally followed Hamilton's 
example, and gave their chief the ſlip, going where each thought 
it moſt convenient for his own ſecurity ; fo that, at length, the 
caſtle, after much loſs on both fides, was taken, and the gar: 
riſon being put to the ſword, it was left half demoliſhed as a 
monument of the victory, Douglas, being thus deſerted by 
almoſt all his friends, with a few of his familiars fled into 
England; from thence, not long after, he made an inroad 
with a ſmall party into Annandale, which was then poſſeſſed 
by the king's garriſons ; but, being worſted in a fkirmiſh, he 
and his brother John eſcaped; Archibald Earl of Murray was 
flain z George, much wounded, was taken priſoner; and, af: 
ter his wounds were cured, was brought to the king, and put 
ta death, In an aſſembly of the eſtates held at Edinburgh, 
en the fifth of June, in the year 1455, James, John, and Bea- 
trix, all Douglaſſes, were again proſcribed ; The public acts 
made Beatrix their mother, which ſeems not very prabable to 
me, unleſs perhaps they might be called her ſons by adoption, 
Earl James having thus loſt his brothers, being deſerted by 
his friends, and diſtruſting the Englith, that he might leave 
no ſtone unturned, applied himſelf to Donald, King of the 
Abudz : Fhey met at Dunſtafnage ; where the. earl eaſily 
perſuaded Donald, a man naturally prone to do miſchief, to 
join with kim in the war; whereupon they committed great 
outrages on the king's provinces near adjoining, without diſ- 
tinction either of age or ſex; there was nothing ſpared tha 
could be violated by fire or ſword. The like cruelty. was uſed 
in Argyle and Arran. Douglas being laden with booty, re. 
ume home; and afterward, having waſted Lochaber and 
Murray, and making his road to Inverneſs, he took the caftk 
and pillaged and burnt the town, vr 
Neither were the Engliſh quiet all this while, but watching 
their opportunity, they made incurſions inte March; where 
they ſlew fame mon of note, wha endeavoured to oppoſe thei 
furious ravages; and fo returned home without loſs, but ful 
af plunder, from that apulent country, The next year after 
Beatrix, wife to the former Earl of Douglas, and alto m 
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for ſome years with James, his brother; as his wiſe, came in 
to the king : She laid all the fault of her former mifcarriages 
upon James; that ſhe being a woman, and helpleſs, was in- 
forced to that wicked marriage ; but, at the firſt opportunity, 
as ſoon as James was abſent, ſhe fled that ſervitude : That 
now ſhe laid herſelf, and all her concerns, at the king's feet; 
and whatever order he ſhould pleaſe to make concerning her, 
or her eſtate, ſhe would willingly obey it. The king received 
her into his protection; gave her an eſtate. in Balveny, and 
married her to his brother, the Earl of Athol, by the ſame 
mother. The wife, of Donald the Iſlander, followed her ex- 
ample : She was the daughter of James Livingſton, and was 
married to Donald by her grandfather the regent, by the per- 
ſuaſion of the king, that ſo he might a little ſoften the rugged 
diſpoſition of the man, and keep him firm to the king's party: 
But then, her kinſmen being reſtored to the favours and graces 
they formerly had, and her huſband having joined in with the 
Douglaſſian faction, he was every day more and mote depiſed 
by him; ſo that ſhe implored the king's aſſiſtance. againſt his 
barbarous cruelty, There was no need of her making any a- 
pology, in regard the king himſelf had been the author of the 
match ; ſo that ſhe was nobly treated, and had a large revenue 
ſettled upon her, ſuch as might enable her to live honourably 
all the remaining part of her life. g | 
About the ſame time, Patrick 'Thornton, who had followed 
the court a great while, yet was ſecretly of Douglas's faction, 
having got a convenient opportunity, at Dunbarton, 22 
Sandeland of Calder, a young man of about 20 years of age, 
and Alan Stuart, of noble Acrailies both, and eminent for 
their loyalty to the king. But ſoon after, he himſelf was taken 
by the clans of the adverſe party, and executed for his pains. 
This year was remarkable for the death of many noble per- 
ſonages ; but eſpecially of William Creichton. He, tho? born 
but of a knight's family, yet, by reaſon of his great prudence, 
fortitude, and his ſingular loyalty to the king, even to the laſt 
day of his life, left a great loſs behind him to all good men. 
The next year, the Engliſh, encouraged by their coming off 
with impunity for former injuries, made great ſpoil in March, 
under the command of Henry Piercy Earl of Northumber- 
land, and James Douglas the exile.” In order to put a ſtop 
to theſe devaſtations, George Douglas, Earl of. Angus, ga- 
theret a party of his countrymen together, and is an aſ- 
ſault upon the plunderers, and drove that part of them which 
be aſſaulted, in great confuſion to their own ſtandards. The 
Engliſh, movcd at this indignity, marched on their army, be- 
Vor, II. . fore 
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fore the reſt had recovered their colours; ; and the Scots v were 
as ready to receive them. 

The fight was managed on both ſides, with greater courage 
than force, for a great © while together : neither did any, odds 
appezr, till the Engliſh, who were ſcattered up and down the 
country, by the noiſe and tumult, perceiving that the“ ene- 
my was come, for fear of loſing the rich, booty they had got- 


ten, hafted directly home. Their departure gave an eaſier, 


but yet not unbloody victory to the Scots, their being almoſt 
an equal number ſlain on both ſides; but many of the Engliſh 
taken in the purſuit. The news of this victory being brought 
to the king, ſqmewhat raiſed his ſpiri its, which were oppreſſ- 
ed with the infurrections of his own ſubjects, as well as with 
the invaſions of foreigners ; ; and likewiſe diſpoſed Donald 
the Iſlander, perceiving the ill ſucceſs of his affairs, to ſend 
agents to the king for a peace F. They, in an humble oration, 
commemorated the king's clemency ſhewed to Crawfurd, and. 


the reſt of his partiſans, in the ſame cauſe. As for their 


own crimes, they laid them on the evil genius of the times; 
but for the future, they made large promiſes, how loyal and 


obſequious Donald would be. The king ſeemed to be a little 


affected with their fpeech, but gave them no abſolute anſwer ; 
neither quite pardoning Donald, nor utterly excluding all 
hopes of his pardon, He told them, That his many crimes 
* were very evident, but he had diſcovered no ſign of his. 
* converſion ; if he would have the penitence which he pre- 
* tended in words, to be believed as really true and hearty, 
* he ſhould make reſtitution for the loſs he had formerly 
% cauſed, and reſtore their eſtates to ſuch as he had outed 
from the poſſeſſion of them; and thus cancel the memory 
© of his former miſchiefs, by ſome eminent and loyal fervice. 
&© „Tis true, ſaid he, no virtue becomes a King more than 
e clemency ; but care muſt be had, left the reins of govern- 
% ment be not let looſe by too much lenity; and fo evil men 
made rather more infolent, than good men excited to their 
* duty by it: That he would give Donald and his party time 
4 to manifeſt, by ſome tokens, that they repented of their 

« miſcarriages; and-that they would always find him acting 
* towards them, juſt as their actions, not their words, ſhew- 
* ed they deſerved from his hands. In the mean time, they 

* need not fear; for now it was put into their own power, 

* whether they would 8 man be happy, or malcxable, for 


ver „ „„ 
A party of the Fngliſh worſted in Scotland. I 8 4 
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By this means, inteſtine diſcords being either compoſed, or 
elſe ld aſleep, the king now bends all his care againſt Eng- 
land. Whilſt he was conſulting about carrying on a war 
with them, and concerning their frequent violations of trea- 
ties, ambaſſadors came at that very criſis, from the Engliſh 
nobility, to defire-aid againſt Henry their king; for Henry 
had lighted the nobles, and advanced upſtarts; by whoſe ad- 
vice, his wife, a woman of a manly ſpirit and courage, or- 
dered all affairs. And. beſides, the king had incurred the 


\ 


_ contempt of his people, and the diſpleaſure of his friends, 


becauſe things had not ſucceeded well in Gaſcogne and Nor- 
mandy: For, they, having loſt fo many provinces, and being 
now pent up within the antient bounds of their own. iſland, 
murmuring gave out, That the King's ſluggiſhneſs, and the 
queen's N 1050 were no longer to be endured. The heads of 
the conſpiracy were Richard Duke of York, with the Earls 
of Saliſbury, and Warwick. When the Englith embaſſadors 
had diſcourſed much concerning the juſtice, of their taking 
arms againſt Henry, and alſo concerning: their, own power, 
and the cowardly temper of their king, they craved aid a- 
gainſt him, as againſt a common enemy, who was fearful in 
war, ſordid in peace; and who had nouriſhed civil diſcords 
amongſt the Scots, and had aflifted their exiles. Withal, 
they promiſed, if they got the victory, to reſtore the caſtles 
and countries which were taken in former wars from the 
Scots. The king, by advice of his council, made anſwer, 
That he, before, knew the ſtate of the Englith affairs; and 
that he was not ignorant of the right or demands of either 
fide ; but that he would not interpoſe himſelf as an arbiter 
in another man's kingdom, unleſs he were choſen by both 
parties to that office. As to the war, he had long ſince de- 
termined to revenge the injuries of former times; and, fince 
he could not by law obtain the places he had loſt, on the oc- 
caſion of theſe diſcords, he would recover them by force; 
but if the Duke of York, and his party, would promiſe to 
reſtore them, then he would aſſiſt him againſt Henry. The 
ambaſſadors agreed to the terms, and ſo returned home. The 
king prepared his forces, and was about to enter England; 
when, juſt in the nick of time, an Engliſh impoſtor, ſent by 
Henry, met him. He had been a long time at Rome, and 
was well acquainted with the ſpeech and cuſtoms of the Ita- 
lians: His habit and train was all outlandiſh, and he had 
counterfeit letters, as from the pope ; whereby he was eaſily 
believed by unſuſpecting men, to be a * legate ſent from him 4 i 

| y ; . | and 


ne marches to their aſſiſtance, but is diverted by a counterfeit legate from 
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and to gain the greater credit to his impoſtures, he had a 
monk with him, whoſe feigned ſanctity made the fraud leſs 


ſuſpected. They were brought to the king, and in the pope's 


name commanded him to proceed no further with his army; 


if he did, they threatened to excommunicate him with bell, 


book, and candle: For the pope, ſaid they, is wholly intent 
upon a war againſt the common enemy of Chriſtendom ; and 
ſo would have the differences compoled all over Europe, that 
they might be free from that war; and, that they were ſent 
before, to give him notice of it; but there was a more ſolemh 
embaſſy which would ſhortly arrive, and which, they believ- 
ed, was already come as far as France, to decide the evil diſ- 
cords in England, and to give ſatisfaction to the Scots, for 
the wrongs they had ſuſtained. The king did not imagine any 
fraud in the cafe, and defiring nothing more than an honour- 
able peace, in regard things at home were not quite ſettled 
to his mind, obeyed the legate, and diſbanded his army. He 
had ſcarce dülmillec it, but he was adviſed from England, that 
this ſuppoſed ambaſſador was a cheat; ſo that he raiſed ſome 
forces afreſh ; and, ' becauſe he could not join with the Duke 
of York, that he might keep off ſome of the king's forces from 
him, and alſo revenge his own wrongs, he erf 
to Roxburgh; the town he took, and deſtroyed it at his firſt 
coming : But, whilſt he was laying ſiege to the caſtle, am- 


baſſadors came from the Duke of York, and his aſſociates, 


informing him, that their king was overcome, ard the war 
ended in England. They gave him thanks for his good -will, 
and his deſire to aſſiſt them in the maintenance of their lives 
and honours ; and that they would in time be mindful to ye- 
quite the courteſy; but at, preſent, they deſired him to raiſe 
the ſiege, and draw off from the caſtle; and likewiſe to for- 
bear any other act of hoſtility againſt England; for otherways 
they thould draw upon them a load of envy from the people, 
who could hardly be ſatisfied, hut that an army muſt preſent- 
ly march againſt the Scots. James congratulated their victory; 
but aſked the ambafladors, whether the Duke of York had 
given them nothing in command, concerning the perform- 
ance of their late promiſes, They anſwered, Nothing. Then 
(faid he) before your firſt embaſſy came to me; I was deter- 
mined to pull down that caſtle, which is built upon my land; 
neither, ſince that, am I ſo much obliged by the courteſies of 
that faction, as to give over an enterprize, which is begun, 
and almoſt finiſhed. As for the threatenings, whether they 
are their own, or their people's, let them look to it: Go 

ou, and tell them, That I will not be removed hence by words, 


out M Hic. Thus the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed without 
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their errand. And whilſt he did preſs upon the beſieged with 
all the hardſhips of war, Donald the lilander came into his 
camp, with a great band of his countrymen. He, to obtain 
the caſier pardon for his paſt offences, and fully to attone and 
reconcile the king, promiſed him, that, if he would march 
forward into the enemies countries, as long as he was there, 
he would march a mile before the royal army, run the ha- 
zard of the firſt onſet, and ſtand the greateſt thocks, But he 
was commanded to be near the king; yet ſome of his troops 
were ſent to prey upon the country, It happened allo, that at 
the ſame time, Alexander Gordon Earl of Huntly, brought in 
new forces to the king, This acceſſion of ſtrength made the 
king more reſolute to continue the ſiege, tho” a ſtout defence 
was made by thoſe within: ſo that, whereas before it was a 
blockade only, a well laid and cloſe ſiege was now made: and 
there being ſoldiers enough, ſome preſently ſucceeded in the 
places of others; inſomuch that the garriſon ſoldiers (of whom 
many were ſliin, many wounded and unfit for ſervice, the 
reſt tired out with continual toil and labour) were not ſo 
eager to run into the places of moſt danger, as beforè: And, 
to {ſtrike the more terror into them, the king gave command, 
to batter part of the wall with iron pieces of ordnance; which 
were then much uſed, and were very terrible: And whilſt the 
king was very buſy about one of them, to encourage and 
preſs on the work, the fire catched within it, and with its 
force drove out a wooden wedge or plug, which immediately 
ſtruck the king ſtone- dead on the earth, without hurting any 
body elſe. Thoſe courtiers that ſtood next him, tho' they 
were terrified at this ſudden accident, yet they covered his bo- 
dy, leſt, if his death were divulged; the common ſoldiers 
ſhould run away. The queen, who, that very day, came to 
the camp, ſpent not the time in womanith lamentations, but 
called the nobles together, and exhorted them to be of good 
courage; and that fo many valiant men ſhould not be diſmay- 
ed at the loſs of one, as counting it diſhonourable to deſert a 
buſineſs that was almoſt ended, She told them, ſhe herſelf 
would ſpcedily bring them another king in the place of him 
that was ſlain; in the mean time, they ſhould preſs with 
might and main upon the enemy, leſt they might grow more 
reſolute, upon the news of the general's death, and, ſo ima- 
gine, that all the courage of ſo many valiant men was extin- 
guiſhed in the fate of one perſon only, The officers were aſham- 
ed to be exceeded in courage by, a woman. They aſſaulted 
the caſtle with ſuch violence, that neither party were ſenſible 
that the king was loſt. In the mean time, James, the king's: 
lon, being about ſeven years of age, was brought into the 
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camp, and ſaluted King. And it was not long after, before 
the Engliſh, quite tired out with watching, and fatigued with 
continued ſervice, ſurrendered up the caſtle to the new king, 
upon condition to march away. with bag and baggage. "The 
caſtle, that it might be the occafion of no new war, was le. 
velled to the ground, This end had James II. in the year of 
Chriſt 1460, a few days before the autumnal equinox, in the 
goth year of his age, and the 24th of his reign. * He had 
deen exercifed always, even from his youth, in domeſtic or 
foreign wars: He bore both conditions of life, the proſper: 
ous and the adverſe, with great moderation of mind: He 
ſhewed ſuch valour againſt his enemies, and ſuch clemency to 
thoſe that ſubmitted themſelves, that all eſtates were much 
_ afflicted for his loſs. And his death was the more lamented, 
becauſe it was ſudden, and that in the flower of his youth 
too; after he had eſcaped ſo many dangers, and when th 
expectation of his virtues was at the higheſt. And he wa 

the more mifſed, becauſe his fon was yet immature for the 
government, whilſt men conſidered what miſeries they had 
uffered theſe laſt twenty years; the aſhes of Which fire wer 
hardly yet raked up: fo that from a remembrance and reflec: 
tion of what was paſt, they ſeemed to divine the ſtate of future 
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James III. the bundredth and N king. 
AMES II. as I have related, being ſlain in his camp, 


to prevent all controverſy concerning the right of ſuc- 


ceſſion, (which had happened at other times), his ſon 
ames, a child of about ſeven years old, who was the voung- 
r and ſurvivor of twin brothers, entered upon his reign in 
e town of Kelſo. Afterwards, when the nobles, according, 
o cuſtom, had taken the oaths. of allegiance to him, eight 
ays after he began his reign, he left his army, and retired 


ome to the caſtle of Edinburgh, to be under the care of 
is mother, till an aſſembly of the ſlates could meet to deter- 


ine the grand affairs of the kingdom. The aſſembly was 
mmoned latter than ordinary, becauſe matters were not 
ompoſed in England, and yet quiet in Scotland: So that the 


bility were of opinion, That war was firſt of all to be 


ought on; that ſo they might revenge old injuries, and pu- 
iſh the enemies by ſome notable loſs, who always lay upon 
catch, to take advantages of the diſtreſſes of others. For 


Pis end chey marched into the enemy's country, without any 


liſtance; where they committed much ſpoil, and demoliſh- 
many caſtles, from whence the enemy was wont to make 
any incurſions ; the chief of which was Werk, ſituate on the 


inks of the river Tweed, by its neighbourhood very injuit-, 


to the Share of March. The wy ravaged « over the e- 
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nemy's eduntry, as far as they could, for the time of the year, 
and, at the very beginning of Winter, returned home. 
This year, Henry, King of England, was taken by the 
Duke of York, and brought to London; there a form of peace 
was concluded between them; for Henry durſt not deny any 
thing; That he, as long as he lived, ſhould bear the name, and 
 enſigns, and badges, of a king; but the power of government ſhould 
' be in York, under the name of a protector. And, when Henry 
died, then the name alſo of king was to be transferred io Edward 
ſrather Richard] and his pyſterity. Whilſt theſe things were 
acted at London, news was brought, that the queen was 
marching up with a great army to redeem her huſband out of 
priſon. Vork, went out to engage her, with King Henry, 
and about 5000 men, leaving the Earl of Warwick behind. 


He'marched as far as Yorkſhire; and, leſt he, who in France 


had dfended himſelf againſt great armies, not with walls, but 
with arms, ſhould now, ſhun a battle with a woman, he fought 
_ ' againſt a far greater nfimber than his own ; and in the fight, 
he, his youngeſt fon, and a great many nobles, were flain, 
The heads of the commanders were ſet up as a ſpectacle, up- 
on the gates of York, The queen thus victorious, and wack 
ing on further, to deliver the king, the Earl of Warwick met 
her, bringing the king along with him, as if he would defend 
the pact made concerning the kingdom, under his good omen. 
Both armies met at St. Albans, which is thought to be the old 
Verulam ; where the queen was again victorious. She ſlew 
the commanders of the adverſe army, releaſed her huſband, 
and marched directly up for London: But conſidering, that 
the Earl of Pembroke was ſent by her to gather forces, as was 
alſo York's ſon by his father, and that theſe two had a fight 
in their march, wherein Edward the ſon of her enemy, was 
victorious ; and withal knowing what cruel hatred the Lon- 
doners bore againſt her, the witkdrew towards Northumber- 
land, becauſe ſhe looked on that part of England, as the ſe- 
minary, or ſource of her ſtrength, There ſhe was alſo over- 


come in a bloody fight; more than 36000 valiant men being 


reported to be ſlain on both fides, and the enemy prefling 
upon her, and giving her no time to collect her forces, ſhe, 
her huſband, and ſon, fled into Scotland, 3 
The conqueror called himſelf Edward IV. King of England. 
Henry Ar ſired aid in his diſtreſs, and, by the help of James 


| 1 Kennedy, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who then ſurpaſſed 


all in Scotland in point of authority, and whoſe prudence was 
;Held in the higheſt eſteem, he was entertained with a great 
deal of honour and reſpect; ſo that he had ſome hopes of re- 
covering his former deſign; and, to nouriſh that hope, x 
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all the mutual good offices which he could do, he reſtored the 
town of Berwick to the Scots, (which the Engliſh had held 
ever ſince the days of Edward I.) The Scots, upon this obli- 
gation, aſſiſted Henry's faction in all things, not only in pieces | 
ing up the relics of his former misfortunes, but promiſing him 
more aid, in time, to recover his own. And, that the friend» - 
ſhip now begun, might be the more firmly eſtabliſhed, the two 
queens, both of them of French deſcent, began to treat con- 
cerning a marriage between James's fiſter, and Henry's fon, 
whom they called Prince of Wales, tho” neither of them, as 
yet, was ſeven years old. Philip of Burgundy, uncle to the 
Queen of Scots, but a mortal enemy*to the Queen of Eng- 
land, endeavoured by all means to hinder this marriage; an 
he ſent Grathuſius a nobleman, his ambaſſador, for that pur- 
poſe: For Philip was at fuch deadly odds with Renatus, 
grandfather to the young lady by the mother's fide, that he 
fought all occaſions to hinder his family from increating ; {0 
that in favour of him the matter was, at that time, rather de- 
layed, than broke off, But the fortune of Henry kept off 
the event, which Philip of Burgundy feared. For, being ſome- 
thing encouraged by the kindneſs of the Scots towards him, 
and alſo by ſome comfortable letters ſent from his friends out 
of England, he ſent his wife beyond ſea to Renatus her fa- 
ther, to procure what aid ſhe couid from her foreign friends“, 
She prevailed ſo much in France, that her faction was to have 
2 fafe place of retreat there, but her adverſaries were exclud- 
ed; and, moreover, ſhe obtained 2000 men, as Moaſtrelet 
lays, under Warren their general; but, as ours, and the 
Engliſh writers (to whom J rather afſent) 500, commanded by 
Peter Brice, or, as ſome call him, Brace, a Briton, rather as 
companions for her journey, than as any auxiliary aid. With 
this ſmall band ſhe returned into Scotland, and thought fit to 
attempt ſomething, not doubting, but at the noiſe of foreign 
aſſiſtance, her countrymen would riſe and join with her. 
Whereupon ſhe made a deſcent at Tinmouth; but this ſmall 
company, being diſmayed as the report of a great force com- 
ing againſt them, returned to their ſhips, without the per- 
formance of any thing remarkable; where alſo, as if fortune 
had croſſed them on all hands, they met with a dreadful ſtorm, 
which drove the greateſt part of them, who followed the 
queen to Scotland, into Berwick; but ſome of them were 
caſt upon the iſle of Lindisfarn, where they were taken by the 
enemy, and put to the ſ word. g 

P-xt the manly- ſpirited queen was nat at all diſcouraged at 
this misfortune, but levies a great number of Scots to join 
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with her own ſoldiers, and reſolves to try her fortune once a. 
gain. Accordingly, leaving her ſon at Berwick, ſhe, and her 


huſband entered Northumberland, where ſhe made great de- 
vaſtation, by fire and ſword, in all the adjacent parts. At the 


report of this new army, ſome of the nobles, as the Duke of; 


Somerſet, Ralph Piercy, and many of Henry's old friends be- 
fides, who, for fear of the times, had retired to King Edward, 
came in to them; but there was a far greater confluence from 
the adjacent parts of England, of ſuch perſons as had lived 
rapacious lives, in hopes of ſome new plunder. To appeale 
this commotion, Edward made great military preparation both 
by land and ſea; he commanded the Lord Montague, with a 
great part of the nobility, to march againſt the enemy, and 
he himſelf followed with his whole army. Both parties pitch- 
ed their tents not far from Hexam ; but the common ſoldiery, 
who came in only for booty, beginning to deſert, Henry 
thought it beſt, in ſuch a deſperate caſe, to put it to a puſh; 
and accordingly a fight began, wherein he was overthrown, 
his chief friends were either ſlain, or taken priſoners, and he 
himſelf made an haſty retreat to Berwick ; of the priſoners, 
ſome had their heads cut off preſently, and ſome a while af- 
ter, Edward, having thus got the day by the generals of his 
forces, came himſelf to Durham, that fo he might prevent 
the incurſions of the Scots by the terror of his neighbouring 
army ; and alſo that by his preſence he might quell any do- 
meſtic inſurrections, if any ſhould happen. Whilit he was 
there, he ſent out part of his army, under ſeveral command- 
ers to take in places poſſeſſed by his enemies, of which having 
taken many by ſtorm, or by ſurrender, at laſt he laid fiege to 
the caſtle of Alnwick, which was greater and better fortified 
than the reft, and which was maintained by a garriſon of 
French, who defended the caſtle very well, in hopes of relief 
from Scotland, which was ſo near at hand. But the Scots 
having lately had ill ſucceſs in England, an army could not be 
ſo ſoon levied, as the preſent exigence required for the raiſing 
of the ſiege ; inſomuch that, whilſt others were backward, 
and delayed to give their opinion, George Earl of Angus, 
with great boldneſs and bravery, undertook the hazardous 
attempt. He raiſed about 10000 horſe, of his friends, vaſ- 
fals, and the neighbouring province, of which he was gover- 


nor: He came to the caſtle, and furniſhed the French that 


were in garriſon, with ſome horſes he had brought for that 
| Purpoſe, and ſo carried them off ſafe, even to a man, into 
Scotland, whilſt the Engliſh ſtood and looked on, as amazed 
at the boldneſs of his miraculous enterprize; either thinking 
| that Douglas had help near at hand; or rather hoping to _ 
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Icke caftle given up without a battle, and ſo they would not 


put the whole to an hazard, by joining in fight with that ſmall, 


tho ſelect party. Edward ſettled guards at all convenient 


places, that no rebellious troops might march and counter- 
march; and then, as if he had quitted the whole kingdom, 


he returned to London. 


In the mean time, exiled Henry, either flattered i into hopes 
by his friends, or elſe weary of his tedious exile, determines 
to ſhelter himſelf privately amongſt his friends in England. 
But fortune frowning upon him to the laſt, he was there 
known, taken, brought to London, and committed priſoner 
to the Tower. And his wife Margaret, diſtruſting her pre- 
ſent affairs, with her ſon and a few followers, left Scotland, 
and ſailed over to her father Renatus, into France. 

To return then to the affairs of Scotland. The time for the 
aſſembly, which was ſummoned to be held at Edinburgh, was 
come; where there was a full appearance, but the body of 
them was divided into two factions; part of the nobles follow- 
ed the queen; but the major part by far ſtuck to James Ken- 
nedy, and George Douglas Earl of Angus, the heads of the 


contrary faction. The queen lodged in the Caſtle; the bi- 


ſhop and the earl lay in the abbey of Holy-rood- -houle, at the 
fartheſt part of the ſuburbs, toward the eaſt. The cauſe of 
the diſſention was, that the queen thought it equal and juſt 
for her to have the tutelage, or guardianſhip of her fon ; 

the other party judged it moſt fit, that ong ſhould be choſen 


out of the whole afſembly for that important work, The . 
queen pleaded very ſtrongly the tenderneſs of the mother, 


and the mighty ties both of intereſt and blood. The adverſe 
party inſiſted on the old law, confirmed by uninterrupted 
cuſtom. In the third day of the aſſembly, the queen came 


down from the caſtle with her followers, and cauſed herſelf 


to be decreed iutoreſs of the king, and. governeſs of the king- 
dom, by her own faction; and ſo returns into the caſtle again. 
When Kennedy heard of this, he haſtened, with his party, 
into the market-place, and there, in a long ſpeech, he told 


the multitude, which was thick about him, That he and his 


' aſſociates aimed at nothing but the public good, and the ob- 
f ſervation of their ancient laws; but their adverfaries were 
led, each one by his private advantage ; and that he would 

© evidently make appear, if he might have a place allotted, 

'and freedom to diſpute the point,” This faid, he retired 


with his followers to his lodging; but was not gone far from 


the market-place, before he heard that the other party was. 
coming down armed from the caſtle, Douglas looked u _ 
this as an ivglcrable thing, _ valiant men ſhould yield t 
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the threats of a few, and that their retirement ſhould be look- 
ed upon as a flight; therefore was hardly kept in by Kennedy, 
from aſſaulting the adjoining gate of the city, and, weapon- 
leis as he was, to attack armed men; and, unleſs the three 
biſhops of Glaſgow, Galway, and Dunblane, upon noiſe of 
the uproar, had come in, his indignation would not have 
teen ſtopped, till they had come to blows. But by the medi- 
ation of thoſe biſhops, the matter was ſo far compoſed, that 
a truce was agreed upon for one month, : 0 
Though the chiefs of the faction were thus quieted, yet 
the multitude could not be reſtrained from exprefling their 
wrath and indignation, in rough and cutting language ; as, 
that the deſire of the queen was diſhonourable to the king- 
dom, and indecent for herſelf. What (ſaid they) is the va- 
* lour of the old Scots at ſo low an ebb, That, amongſt ſo 
many thouſand men, there is none worthy to govern the af. 
* fairs of Scotland, but a woman? What, was there no man, 
that could rule over the nation; and that would live the 
* greateſt part of his life in arms? What likelihood was there, 
* that thoſe who had not been altogether tractable to their 
* King, when flack, ſhould now yield obedience to a foreign 
* woman ? What, had they undergone ſo much labour, and 
* loſt ſo much blood, theſe many years, by ſea and land, 
* that men, born and bred up in arms, ſhould tamely give up 
.* themſelves to the ſervitude of a woman? What if the Eng- 
* liſh ſhould invade them, as they had often done at other 
times, in revenge of their loſſes, with a great army? Who 
could (in that caſe) ſet. up the ſtandard, and lead out to 
battle? Who could give or accept terms of peace or war?“ 
Theſe were the diſcourſes of the commonalty in all their 
clubs, : | ; 
But in a month's time, their minds were a little calmer; 
and the truce being at an end, there was another convention, 
where the queen .alledged this for herſelf, in juſtification of 
her cauſe, That, ſince ſhe had not entered upon the, govern- 
* ment, the year before, by force, or againſt the minds of the 
* nability, but being choſen to that dignity by their unani- 
* mous conſent, had but uſed her own right, the took it a- 
mis to be degraded, and no crime at all imputed, as to her 
* male-adminiftration. If (ſaid the) as it is ufual, degrees of 
* rclation be regarded in guardianfhip, there is none nearcr 
than a mother; if the ſafety of the king was in their view, 
none could be more faithful; for other men might have their 
various and diftinct hopes from his death; but nothing re- 
mained for her, but to mourn for the loſs of fo dear a ſon, 
And, if they had reſpect to the good of the public, ſhe was 
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© modate their actions to ſuch friends wills and honours, 


dound to their advantage: Nay, there were fome who had 


1 
tis reported, {poke 1 in this Manner. 1 | f | 
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* a ſtranger, and concerned in no intereſt of feuds or friend- 
* ſhips; and that was what ſhould be much conſidered in 
« thoſe who fat at the helm of government, that they ſhould 

* not only be free from vitious courſes, but likewiſe from 
© theſe temptations, which might ſet a biaſs upon their mind 
to pervert juſtice and judgment. Some had opulent parents, 
« kinfmen, allies, by whoſe intereſt the y might hope for an 
© excuſe of their offences, or, at leaſt, an eaſier pardon; 

* nay, ſometimes rulers were compelled to ſquare and accom- 


As for herſelf, her innocency alone was her only ad vo- 
* cate; ſhe had but one ſon to regard, and both their bene- 
« fits and advantages were cloſely joined and interwoven to- 
gether. And, were it not for theſe conſiderations, the 
* would chooſe much rather to live a quiet and happy life in 
retirement, with the good liking of all, than to undergo 
* the enmity of all malefactors, by puniſhing their crimes:; 
© nay, and ſometimes to incur the diſpleaſure of the better 
ſort. Neither was it a new thing for a woman to defire the 
* regency of another's kingdom, ſince not only in Britain, 
but even in the greateſt and moſt puiſſant kingdoms of the 
continent, women have had the ſupreme power, and their 
* reigns have been ſuch, that their fubjccts never repented of 
* their government.” 
When ſhe had thus ſpoken, many aſſented to her; partly 
to prepoſſeſs a place in her future grace and favour; partly 
in hopes, that the fruits of other peoples envy would re- 


an evil jealouſy, that, if the election ſhould be made out of 

all, they themſelves might be paſſed by, as leſs fit; and there- 

fore they rather deſired, that the queen ſhould be made head 
over them all, than that others, of the ſame rank with them- 

ſelves, or even of a ſuperior order, ſhould be Pete be- 

fore them. 

However,' the more uncorrupted "yer of the nobility, 
ſhewed, both by their countenances and fpecches, that they 
were dif ouſted at the queen's oration ;_ but that which did ve- 
hemently affect the whole aſſembly, was the authority and 
ſpeech of James Kennedy Archbifhop of St. Andrews, who, 


: 18 is my chief deſign, noble Peers, that they, whoſe ai — 
are at the good of all in general, might freely declare their | 
minds, without offence to any one particular perſon. But in 
* Our preſent circumftances, when the ſenſe of things, delivercd 
tor r the ns e 18 vreſted and turned : to o the reproach 
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* of theſe private perſons who ſpeak them, it is a very difficult 
thing to obſerve ſuch a mean betwixt diſagreeing heats and 
« different opinions, as not to incur the offence of one of the 
parties. As for me, I will ſo temper and moderate my diſ- 
* courſe, that no man ſhall complain of me, without firſt con- 
* fefling his own guilt: Yet I ſhall uſe the liberty of ſpeech, 
* received from our anceſtors, ſo modeſtly, that as, on the 
© one ſide, I deſire to prejudice no man; fo, on the other, 
neither, for fear nor favour, will I pals by any thing which 
is of uſe in the debate before us. I ſee that there are two o- 
* pinions which do.retard and impede our concord; the one 
* is of thoſe who judge, that in a matter relating to the good 


* of all, an election out of all is to be made; And, as we all. 


meet to give our ſuffrages in a buſineſs concerning the ſafety 


* of the whole kingdom; fo it is juſt and fit, that no man 


* ſhould be excluded from the hopes of that honour, who 
© ſeeks after it by honeſt and virtuous ways. The other is of 
* ſuch, who count it a great injury done to the queen, who 
* is ſo noble a princeſs, and ſo choice a woman, if the be not 
preferred before all others in the guardianſhip of her ſon, 
and the adminiſtration of the government of the kingdom. 
Of theſe two opinions I like the former beſt, and I will 
* ſhew you my reaſons for it by and by. In the mean time, I 
* ſo far approve the mind of the latter, that they think it be- 
low the queen's grandeur, that any ſingle perſon ſhould vye 
with her for this point of honour, leſt her authority, which 
* ought to be, as in truth it is, accounted venerable, ſhould 
© be leſſened by coping with inferiors ; and indeed I would-be 
_ . © wholly of their mind, if the diſpute lay here, about the ho- 
* nour of one, and not the ſafety of all. But, ſeeing that we 
are this day to make a determination about that which con- 
cerns the lives and fortunes of all private men, and the ſafe- 
ty of the whole kingdom too, it is highly requiſite, that all 
* fingle intereſts and concerns whatſoever, ſhould ſtoop and 
give way to this conſideration: And therefore I earneſtly 
* adviſe thoſe who are of this opinion, ſo to conſult the dig- 
© nity of the queen, as not to forget at the ſame time the re- 
* verence they owe to the laws, to the old cuſtoms, and to 
the univerſal good of their country. If they can ſhew, that 
it is lawful, ' and publicly expedient, that the guardianſhip of 
the king, and the regency of the kingdom, ought to be in 
© the queen's hands, I will be of their opinion. But, if what 
they plead for, be pernicious to the public, I hope the queen 
* firſt, and next all good men, will pardon me, it (always 
© ſaving the majeſty of the queen, as ſacred, fo far as, by law 
and the cuſtom of our anceſtors I may) I do not conceal my 
| | pe opinion; 
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© opinion; or, rather, if I ſpeak out that, with freedom, 


* which it were the greateſt impiety in me to conceal, * 
Jo begin then with the laws: There is a law made above 
oo years ago, by King Kenneth, a prince no leſs eminent 


for his wiſdom and prudence, than for his military per- 
formances; and it was aſſented and yielded to by all the or- 


ders of the kingdom; and approved of to this very day, by 


the conſtant obſervance of ſo many ages; That, when the 


* king happened tu be a minor, the eſtates, or parliament, of the 
kingdom, ſhould aſſemble, and chooſe ſome one man, eminent 
© for wiſdom and power, to be his guardian, and to govern the 
© king, whilſt he was yet unable to weild the ſceptre with his own 


hand. Tho' this law be referred to Kenneth, as the author 


' of it; yet, it ſeems to me, that he did not ſo much enact it 
* firſt, as revive and confirm the antient cuſtom of the Scots 


by a new ſanction. For our anceſtors were ſo far from com- 


* mitting the ſupreme power into the hands of a woman, that, 
jf you look over our chronicles, you ſhall not find the name 
of a woman regent recorded among them all. For why, 
* pray, ſhould they mention ſuch a name, of which they ne- 
ver had any occaſion, and hoped they ſhould never have 
*any for the future ? For thoſe females, whom other cour- 
tiers call Queens, we only call Wives, or Conſorts, of our 
kings; neither do we entitle them to any higher name; for, 
*I gueſs, our wiſe anceſtors had this in their eye, that as of- 
ten as theſe conſorts heard their names ſubjoined to that of 
their huſbands, they might remember, that they were ſub- 
* ject to men: and therefore a woman was never admitted to 
the regency, or the adminiſtration of public affairs to this 


very day. The ſame courſe hath been alſo conſtantly ob- 


ſerved in leſs magiſtracies, both as to their appointment and 
* executions. For tho' many honours, and ſome ſeigniories 
* amongſt them, have come by inheritance to ſome women, by 
"reaſon of their great deſerts from their country, and have 
*alſo been allotted to them, as dowries; yet it was never 
"known, fince the memory of man, that any woman did ever 
* preſide in any public council, or in any court of judicature, 
or did ever take upon her any of thoſe offices which are ap- 


* propriated to men, And truly, ſince our anceſtors, tho”. 


not bound by law to it, did conſtantly obſerve this cuſtom, 
only by the impulſe of nature; if we, their poſterity, ſhould 
bring the commonwealth into an apparent danger, by oppoſ- 
ing a law, received by the votes of all, and approved by ſo 
long an uſage ; who will free us from the brand (I wilt not 


ſay of raſhneſs, but) even of madneſs itſelf? Eſpecially, fince 
we have been warned by examples near at hand: For the 
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- © Saxons jaſtly urged and provoked to it by the wickedneſs 0 


© one woman, viz. Ethelburga, made a law, That, after that 
time, no woman ſhouid be called Queen, nor ſhould fit in 
public next the king, in any ſeat of honour. I beſeech you 
therefore, confider {criouily, how much they degenerate from 
their prudence, who, againit a law ſo antient, and as advan: 


_ *-tageous:to women as honourable to men, would put the 


* reins of government into their hands, to whom our anceſtors 
never gave ſo much as a royal name; and for whom our 
* neighbours took it away, after they had given it to them. 
© Other nations, I grant, have acted otherways ; with what 
* ſucceſs I ſhall not declare, after I have firſt anſwered thoſe, 
© who dare not calumniate this law openly, but, in the car. 
* pet-conventicles of women, do implead it as unjuſt. But 


_ © whoſoever he be that finds fault with it, he ſeems to repre- 


% 


hend, not ſome ſanction only approved by the ſuffrages of 
men, but even Nature itſelf, i. . that primary law imprint- 
* ed in our hearts by God himſelf; I ſay, Nature itſelf, whom 
our Law-maker had as a guide and directreſs of all his coun- 
* ſels, when he propoſed and enacted this law. For Nature, 
from the beginning, both not only diſtinguiſhed men from 
* wamen by the ſtrength of mind and body, but hath alſo ap- 


_ © propriated diſtinct offices and virtues to each ſex, the ſame 
indeed for kind, but far different in degree; for 'tis no leſs 


* unbecoming a woman to pronounce judgment, to levy forces, 


© to conduct an army, to give a ſignal to the battle, than it is 


for a man to teize wool, to handle the diſtaff, to ſpin, or card, 
and to perform the other ſervices of the weaker ſex. That 
* which. is liberality, fortitude, and ſeverity, in men, is profu- 


| © fron, madaeſs, and cruelty in a woman. And again, that 


* which is elegant, comely, and ornamental in a woman is 
* mean, ſordid, and effeminate in a man. Do not they there- 
* fore, that endeavour to confound and mix thoſe things 
* which Nature, of her own accord, hath diſtinguiſhed; do 


they not, I ſay, ſeem to you, not only to diſturb, but alſo 


* to overthrow, the ſtate of the kingdom, which is founded 
upon ſo good laws and cuſtoms? This they do, when they 
* would obtrude on us the government of a woman, which 
© our anceſtors did not ſo much as once name. For the maker 
* of that law (as I told you before) doth not ſeem io much to 
* induce a new ſanction in the enacting thereof, as only to 
commit to writing the perpetual uſage of our anceſtors, that 
it might be tranſmitted to poſterity ; and that which hath been 
always obſerved by the guidance of Nature, in the making 
of a king, they have conſecrated the ſame thing to be ob- 
* ſerved by public authority, in chooſing a guardian for a king 
; ; * Un- 
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* under age. Whoever go about to undermine and infringe 
this one law, what do they, but endeavour at ONCE to over- 
throw all the other laws, rites and cuſtoms of our anceſtors? 
© I ſpeak. this that I may prevent all cavil ; not that I think all 
© laws are immutable, as if they were enacted to laſt for ever: 
No: laws are of different powers, ſorts, and kinds: 'Thoie 
* which are accommodated to the viciſſitudes of times, are ſub- 


ect to the inconſtancy of fortune, and are wont to laſt ſo 


; „long as the neceſſity laſts which impoſed them; and thoſe 
which are obtruded on men by the wills of tyrants, are com- 

* monly diſannulled and abrogated with their authors. But 

© as for that inſtinct or impulſe of nature, which is, as it were, 
' a living law, ordained by God, and deeply imprinted and 
* engraven in mens hearts, that, no conſent of Fultitudes, nor 
any degrees of men can abolith. For, as an excellent poet 
is reported to have ſaid, It was not born yeſterday or 10-day, 
* but it grew up together with Dame Nature he! ſelf, and lives 


and ates with her. And ſeeing our law, of which we now 


© ſpeak, is of that ſort, and a principal one too, he doth not 
© oppoſe the dignity of the queen, who deſires that ſhe, of her 
* own accord, would preſcribe to herielf thoſe bounds which 
Nature hath appointed, her ſex requires, cuſtom hath eſta- 
* bliſhed, and the laws made by the conſent of all nations do 
* approve : But they who would have her forget her ſex, 
would perſuade her to break thro' all bonds of law, and to 
' diſturb the order of things appointed by God, received by 

* uſe, and allowed in all well governed cities and countrics. 


And, certainly, whoſoever flights that order, will be griev- 
, ouſly puniſhed, not by men only, but by God himſelf, who 


will alert his own ordinances. For if good laws threaten a a 
* man with death, who ſhall clothe himſelf with a woman's 
' apparel; and a woman, if ſhe wear the habit of a man; 
* what puniſhment can be inflicted on them too great for their 
* offence, who, by a prepoſterous flattery, would overthrew 


the whole force of nature, and the everlaſting conſtitution 


of God himſelf ? Will you underſtand how, theſe flatterers 
do not ſpeak what they cordially mean ? In a public aſ- 
ſembly, to give a vote; to be preſident in a court of law; to 
* enact or abrogate a law ; theſe are great things in themſelves, 
yet they are but a ſmall portion of public government, Why 
don't theſe flatterers bring their wives hither to us, to con- 
ſult? Why do not they alſo preſide in judicatures? Why 
* do they not perſuade, or diſſuade, laws? Why don't theſe 
* MEN look after their domeſtic affairs at home, ſend their 
* wives abroad ts the wars? But if they would impoſe thoſe 
* Fegents upon us, whom they themſelves dare ſcarce truſt | in 
VoL. II. H the 


them fit for the leaſt part of any public buſineſs; conſider, 


. 8 | T 
| © ed, merely for the ſake of this one virtue. And therefore cal 
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« management of their own houſchold affairs, much leſs thirk 


I pray, how they contradict themſelves: But, if conſcious of 
their own infirmity, they ipeak as they think, and fo are re. 
_ © ſtrained by modetty rather than judgment, yet let them hope 
well of others, who both can and will perform their owh, 
i. e. the ſervices proper for men: But if (as I rather judge 
© they think by this kind of complaiiance to gratify the queen, 
© I adviſe and admonith them to lay aſide their falſe opinion 
of a princeſs of ſo great prudence as ſhe is, and not believe 
© her to be ſo ignorant of things, as to reckon that an increaſe 
and acceſſion of dignity (to her) which would be the fouleſt 
thing imaginable in other women. I enter upon this part o 
my diſcouſſe very unwillingly : Therefore ſince our noble 
princeſs hath ſo well deſerved of the whole kingdom, that 
© it is fit ſhe ſhould hear nothing which might juſtly offend 
© her ears or heart; I will not mention thoſe things which il 
* men do commonly alledge, in contemaing and undervaluing 
* the ſex; I ſhall rather inſiſt on thoſe virtues which are pro- 
© per to the queen; and tho' theſe are many, and eminently 
© illuſtrious, yet none of them have procured greater praiſe and 
* commendarion rather than her modeſty: which is eſteemed 
_ © fo proper to her ſex, that even in a private perſon, it doth 
© either cover, or at leaſt much extenuate, other faults. But 
in our princeſs, none of*whoſe words or deeds, in regard of 
the eminency of her birth and condition, can be concealed; 
it doth ſhine out ſo illuſtriouſly, that all her other virtues 
grow much more acceptable, and are more-amply commend- 


© I ſhall need to ſay but a few words in reference to her, ſave 
only to warn and encourage her to perſiſt in that way to glo- 
© ry and honour, which ſhe hath already entered upon ; and 
that ſhe would not give ear to the flatteries of any, ſo as to. c 
be forgetful of herſelf; but that ſhe would rather tread the © 
* ſure and experienced way to immortal renown, than by run- 
ning upon unſafe and craggy precipices, to hazard the ſplen- 
dor of her former life, : 

* But my great buſineſs is with you, my Lords, who, either 
out of envy, are afraid that your betters ſhould be preferred 
before; or elſe, out of a wicked ambition, are laying art- 
fully the foundation of your future favour with a good prin- 
* ceſs, I will therefore, moſt noble Queen, under the ſhel- 
© ter of your prudence, ſpeak. freely my thoughts in this cafe. 
Such perſons do not court you, but your fortune; and 
* whilſt they think upon the queen, they forget that the ſame 
perſon is a woman. When I name the word Woman (I do 

| 6 not 
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not uſe it reproachfully, but) I mean a perſon to whom Na- 
ture hath given many blandiſhments, and eminent endue- 
ments; but withal, hath mingled them (as ſhe uſually doth, 
in the moſt uſual and precious things) with ſome alloy of 
infirmity; and therefore would have her to be under the 
gurdianſhip of another, as not ſufficiently able to protect 
herſelf: ſo that ſhe is fo far from having an empire over o- 


thers allotted to her, that the laws, in imitation of Nature, 


do corr.mand women to be under the perpetual tutelage of 
their parents, brothers, or huſbands. Neither doth this 
tend to their reproach, but is a relief to their frailty: for 
that it keeps them off from thoſe affairs for which they are 


unfit; it is a kind regard had to their modeſty; not a ſcan- 
dal detracting from their honour, I will not tale notice how 
difficultly they are reſtrained by the vigilance of their huſ- 


bands, and the authority of their parents; neither will I 
mention how far the licentiouſueſs of ſome women hath 
proceeded, when the reins have been laid on their necks. I 


{hall confine my ſpeech only to what the preſent caſe offers, 
or rather doth enact and require; and which, without da- 


mage to the public, cannot be concealed. If there be any 


thing of private concern amiſs in the ſex, let their huſbands 
and kindred look to that; I ſhall only touch what may be 


publicly prejudicial, Greatneſs of mind was never required 
in this ſex, It is true, women have their other proper vir- 
tues ; but as for this, it was always reckoned amongſt virile, 


not Cale enduements. Beſides, the more they are obnoxi- 


ous to commotions, paſſions, and other efforts of mind, by 
reaſon of the imbicility of their natures, the more doth 


their extravagancy, having once broke thro' the reſtraints 
of the law, fly out, and is hardly ever reduced, and brought ' 


back again within its due bounds; in regard women are a- 
like impatient, both of diſcaſes, and of their remedies, But 


if any of them ſeem more valiant and couragious, they are 
ſo much the more dangerous, as being liable to more impe- 


tuous and vehement paſſions. For they, who being weary 
of their ſex, have put off the woman, are very willing to ex- 
tend their liberty, even beyond the precincts of a maſculine 
genius. If you once exceed and paſs over the mounds and 
limits, ſet by Nature, whativever is beyond, is infinite; and 


there is no boundary left, either for deſire or action. More- 


over there is a further acceffion to this infirmity of Nature; 
for, the leſs confidence one hath in himſelf, the more eaſily 
he interprets the words and actions of others to his own re- 
proach; he is more vehemently angry, and hardly appeaſed. 


duch a party doth alſo execute revenge more immoderately, | 
1 : and, 
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and doth puniſh his deſpiſers with greater hate. Now, that 
* all theſe things arc unfit tor, nay, contrary to magiſtracy, 
there is none of you ignorant. And if any man think that 
© T adviſe theſe things of my own head, let hin: conſider what 
* great diſturbances there were, not long ago,” when Joan of 
Naples reigned. Look over the hiſtories of antient times, 
I will not mention Semiramis of Aſſyria; nor Laodice of 
* Cappadocia; theſe were monſters, not women, The cele- 
* brated Zenobia Palmyrena, the ſubduer of the Paftthians, 
and a match for the Roman emperors, was at laſt overcome, 
taken, and triumphed: over: and ſo herſelf, and her king- 
* dom, which was enlarged and increaſed by her huſband 
; Odenatus, w was loſt in a moment. 
Neither May I paſs over in filence, hut i is principally to 
© be regarded in the management of other mens affairs: that 
the chief command is not to be intruſted to ſuch ſort of 
* perſons, who cannot be called to account for their mal- ad- 
* miniſtration. I do not at all diſtruſt the ingenuity, faith- 
fulneſs, nor care of the queen; but, if any thing be acted 
© amiſs (as it often happens) by the fraud of others; and mat- 
* ters be carried otherways than the public good, or the d1g- 
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from the king's mother? What puniſhment can we reguire ? 
* Who ſhall cenſure her miſcarriages ? Shall the higheſt mat- 
* ters be managed in the meetings of women ; in the nurſery, 
* or the dreſſing- room? Muſt you there, either each man in 
particular ſubſcribe to decrees, or all in general make them ? 
* How will you be able to-bear female power armed with your 

* own authority, which now, when it is without arms, and 
* ſubject to you by laws and cuſtoms, you, can hardly con; 
* tain within reaſonable bounds? Don't think I ſpeak this, as 
* if I did fear any ſuch thing, from our queen, who is the 
choiceſt, and modeſteſt of all women; but becauſe I think 
it baſe and unſeemly for us, who have all things yet in our 
own hands, to place the hope of our ſafety, which: we may 
owe to ourſelves, only in another's power; eſpecialy ſince 
both divine and human laws, the cuſtom of our anceſtors, 
nay, and the conſent of all nations throughout the whole 
world, make for us. Tis true, ſome nations have endured 
< women to be their ſovereigns but they were not elected to 
chat dignity by ſuffrages, but were caſt upon them by their 
birth; but never any people, who had freedom of vote, 
when there was plenty of men to chuſe, did ever prefer wo- 
men before them. And therefore, moſt eminent Patriots, 
* I adviſe, and earneſtly entreat you, that according to the 
* laws of 0 our country, * the cuſtoms of our anceſtors, we 


* chai 


* nity of her place doth require; what mul& can we exact 
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« chuſe one; or, if you think fit, more; the BEST out of the 
noble and b:jt, who may undertake the regency, till the 
© king arrive at that ſtrength both of body and mind, as to be 
* able to manage the government himſelf. And I pray God 

to bleſs your proceedings in this affair. 


Thus ſpoke Kennedy, and had the approbation of an un- 
doubted majority of the aſſembiy: and the reſt, perceiving 
that it was in vain to oppoſe, went over to his opinion. Now 
the matter was thus compoſed, that neither party might ſeem 
to have the better of the other; two of each faction were 
choſen for the guardianſhip of the king, who were to ma- 
nage all public affairs with fidelity; to collect and expend the 
king's revenue; and to undertake the charge of the royal 
family. OF the queen's fide, William Graham, and Robert 
Boyd, then chancellor : of the other, Robert Earl of Orca- 
des, and John Kennedy; all, on both ſides, the chief of their 
families. To theſe were added the two biſhops of Glaſgow 
and Caledonia. The queen was allowed to be aſſiſting in the 
king's education ; but ſhe was not to touch any part of the 
public government, As for the other children, which were 
four, viz. Alexander Duke of Albany, and John Earl of 
Mar, and two young females, ſhe had the charge of their 
education herſelf, + , 5 

Matters being thus compoſed at home, 3 from 
England had their audience, who deſired a truce: which was 
granted for fifteen years. The next year, which was 1463, 
the King's mother died, and had the unhappineſs to be not 
well ſpoken of in point of chaſtity, The ſameyear, Alexan- 
der, the king's brother, returning from his grandfather by 
the mother's ſide, out of France, was taken priſoner by the 
Enpliſh ; but fre ed ſoon after, in regard the Scots urged it as' 
a breach of the truce, and threitened a war thould be the 
conſequence of it. 

Peace being chtaihed abrb 1d, it was not 3 before ines 
tine commotions roſe at home : For, the diſputes betwixt the 
nobility, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom, magnified 
vulgar rumours, and the king's minority, together with the 
freſh remembrance of the licentiouſneſs of the late times; all 


put together, did cafily let looſe the reins to men, who were 


turbulent enough in their own nature. Alan of Lorn; a ſe- 
ditious perſon, deſirous to enjoy the eſtate of John his elder 
brother, kept him priſoner; intending there to detain him ſo 
long alive, till the hatred of his cruel practice did, with time, 
abate, and ſo he yield to his will and pleaſure. When Calen 
9 Earl or — heard of it, he gathered a — 
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of his tenants together, freed John, and caſt Alan into priſon, 

in his room; reſolving to carry him to court, that he might 
ſuffer puniſhment for that, as well as for his other noted rob- 
beries: But he prevented his puniſhment by death, whether 
voluntary or caſual, is not known. * 

: In another part of the country, Donald, the Iſlander, as be- 
ing a more powerful perſon, began to make a far greater com- 

motion; for, after the king's death, being free from fear, and 
judging that turbulent ſtate of things to be a fit opportunity 
for him to injure his inferiors, and to increaſe his own powers, 
came to Inverneſs, with no great train, and was kindly invited 
into the caſtle by the governor; who had no thoughts, or ſo 
much as the leaſt fear, of any hoſtility from him. When he 
was entered, he turned out the garriſon, ſeized upon the caſtle, 
and gathering his iſlanders about him, proclaimed himſelf 
Amy of the i/lands. He ſent forth edicts into the neighbouring 
countries, That the inhabitants ſhould pay tribute to none but 
humſelf; and that they ſhould acknowledge no other lord or maſter, 
«denouncing a great penalty to thoſe that. did otherways, The 
news of it made perſons, debauched in their principles, flock 


to him from all parts: So that, having made up an army 


great enough, he entered Athol, with ſuch wonderful diſ- 
patch, that he took the earl of that name, who was the king's 
uncle, and his wife, priſoners, before they ſuſpected any ſuch 
thing. For the earl, hearing the ſudden tumult of a war, diſ- 
truſted the ſtrength of bis caſtle of Blair, and went into the 
church of St. Bride's near adjoining, to defend himſelf there, 
as in a ſanctuary, by the religion of the place. Many alſo of 
his vaſſals and countrymen, being ſurprized at the ſudden 
dangers, carried and laid up their beſt goods there. That 
church was venerated, in thoſe parts, with great ceremony; 
and it had remained inviolate to that very day, by reaſon of 
the great opinion of its ſanctity: But the conſideration of 
gain was more prevalent with that ſavage and avaricious per- 
jon, than any ſenſe of religion: For he violently pulled out 
the earl and his wife from thence, and a great number of pri- 
ſoners beſides: And, after he had pillaged the church, he ſet 


it on fire. And, when the prieſts ſpoke to him, to deter him 


from that ſacrilege, he killed fome of them, and ſent the o- 
thers away, but not without having received tokens of his bar- 


barity. Then, having waſted the adjacent countries up and 
down, with fire and ſword, as he was returning home. with a 


great booty, a ſudden tempeſt aroſe, which ſunk many of his 
ſhips, and grievouſly diſtreſſed the reſt; ſo that he, with a 
few only of his-followers, were rather caſt up, than landed, 


en the iſland of Ila. They who ſurvived this ſhipwreck, | 


_ think. 
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\t | thinking that this calamity happened to them by the mani- 
3. | feſt anger of the Deity, becauſe they had violated the church 
x Jof St. Bride, went barefooted, and covered only with a little 
linen garment, in an humble manner, to carry gifts to her, 
-. | whom a few days before they had ſo contumeliouſly abuſed. . 
i- {Tis reported, That from that day forward, Donald their 
d eommander, fell out of his wits, either for grief that he had 
y loſt his army and the ſpoil; or becauſe his mind, tho? brutiſh, 
s, was at length galled with the conſcience of his irreligious ſa- 
d crilege, and contempt of divine worſhip. This misfortune of 
ſo cheir commander occaſioned his kindred to ſet the Earl of A- 
1c | thol and his children at liberty, and to atone St. Bride with 
e, | many large and expiatory gifts. 


If When the news of theſe things was brought to court, it 2 
g broke off their conſultations of making any expedition againſt | 
it || the Iflanders. The firſt tumults being appeaſed, the admini- L 


„ ſtration of Scottiſh affairs was carried on with ſo much equity 
ic and tranquillity, that the oldeſt man then alive, never-remem- 
k | bered more ſecure, quiet, and halcyon days; ſuch was the 
y . | prudence and gravity of James Kennedy, (on whoſe authori- 
M ty the court did then principally depend), and ſuch the modeſ- 
ty of the reſt of the nobility, who did not grudge to yield o- 
h | bedience to the wiſer fort. For this James Kennedy had ob- 
{. I rained ſuch reputation, by his many merits and ſervices to his 
je country, and by his good offices towards the former king; 
e, Nay, he had procured ſuch a great opinion of his fidelity in 
of ill matters, by reaſon of the compoſedneſs of his manners, 
n and his near alliance to the king, that the reſt of the king's 
it | guardians, that were to ſuccced one another, two and two by 
F; turns, did willingly admit and ſuffer him, whenever he came 
f co court, to be the ſole cenſor and ſuperviſor of theipains and 
f I diligence they took in that ſervice. By this their concord the 
> DE king's education was carried regularly on; and his own to- 
it | vardlineſs and ingenuity being a help to their induſtry, all 
i- men conceived great hopes of him. | 
et Thus matters were carried on, till about the ſixth year of 
n_ che king's reign, There was then at court Robert Boyd, the 
I chief of his family, who, beſides his large perſonal eſtate, was 
- allied to many other great and noble families: He had alſo 
&. J flouriſhing ſtock of children of his own, as Thomas and 
a Robert. He had a brother too, named Alexander, who was 
is well inſtructed and verſed in all polite letters. This Alexan- 
a der, at the defire of John Kennedy, his kinſman, (who, by 
l, J reaſon of his declining age, was not ſo fit for youthful exer- 
ciſes), and with the conſent of the reſt of the king's tutors, 
I vas prefer'd to the king, to teach him the rudiments of the 
. Art 


* 
, 


© 


art military; in the knowledge whereof he was eſteemed to 
The Boyds, upon the account of theſe 
advantages, were not content with that place and authority, 
though it was very great and honourable, which they had at 
court; but farther ſought to transfer all public offices into 
To accompliſh which, Alexander was de- 
fired by them, to incline the king's favour towards them, 
He, having to deal with a king, tender of age, and very pli 


excecd all his equals. 


their own family. 
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-ant, did ſo inſinuate into him, by his flattering complaiſance, 


that he could do any thing he pleaſed with him. 
mitted into ſuch familiar intimacy and converſe, he would oft 
Jet words drop before the king, 'That he was now fit to hold 
the reins of government himſelf; and that it was time for him 
to be freed from the ſervitude of old grey-beards, and to 
maintain a company of noble military youths about him; that 


Being ad- 


ſo he might enter into thoſe ſtudies betimes, wherein, whe: 
ther he would or no, he was likely to paſs the remaining part 


ol his life. 


Diſcourſes of this kind were eaſily entertainedl by 
a youth, unſkilful in matters, and in the {lippery part of his 
age too, which was prone to liberty; ſo that he began to be 
a little ſtubborn and headſtrong againſt his governors : 


S 


things he would do without their advice, many againſt it; 


ſeekin 
thoſe 


fe Een 


an opportunity to be delivered from the ſcverity o 


niors, as from a kind of bondage and impriſonment, 


| Whereupon, going from Linlithgow a hunting, unknown to 


Kennedy, whoſe turn it was then to wait; the old man, being 
informed thereof, went forth to overtake him, not far from 
the town; and, having done ſo, he took his horſe by the 
bridle, and endeavoured to ſtop, and bring him back; alledg- 
ing, that it was no. convenient time, nor was his company fit- 


ting for ſuch an exerciſe. . Hereupon, Alexander ran in, and 
with the bow, which he had in his hand, broke the old man 
head, tho he deſerved better things at bis hands. 
deing thus beat off, as a troubleſome hinderer of their ſport, 
they proceeded on to the place they intended to go; whilc 
Kennedy returned, with a wound, into the town, And when | 


Kennedy 


Robert Boyd came again to court, he did not diſapprove o 


\ 


what his brother Alexander had done, 


By this means, the 


ſeeds of enmity were ſown between two factions, which gre 
up to the great detriment of the kingdom, and at length, 00 


the total deſtruction of one of them. 


The feud was. firſt diſcovered upon this Yon » The 
Boyds would have the king removed from that place to Ediv 
burgꝑh; but Kennedy, and his party, would have Stirling: to be 


the place of his reſidence. 


at court; and ſo, without public conſent, they 


* 
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king to Edinburgh, there to enter upon the regal govern- 


ment. The attendants of the journey were, beſides their own 
kindred, Adam Hepburn, John Somerval, and Andrew Car, 
all heads of their reſpective families. This was acted about 
the 1oth of July, in the year 1466, The Kennedys having 
loſt the day in the diſpute, departed feverally to their own | 
homes, John into Carrick, James into Fife; their minds 


. frelling with anger, and reſolving to omit no opportunity of 


revenge. The Boyds, thus conquerors, not contented with 
che wrong they had done, ſent John an ape in a jeer, for 
the old man to play and ſport himſelf with at home ; there- 
by upbraiding him as if he had doted for age. 

Nat long after, James Kennedy departed this life ; mature- 
ly enough, if we reſpect his age: but his death was ſo lament- 
ed by all good men, as if in him they had loſt a public fa- 
-MWther.' For in that man, beſides the virtues above mentioned, 
there was an high degree of frugality and continence at home 
yet great ſpendor and magnificenee abroad. He exceeded the 
preceding biſhops, nay, and all thoſe that ſucceeded him in 
that fee to this very day, in liberality to the public ; and yet 
notwithſtanding, his own eceleſiaſtical revenues were not 
great: For as yet the Scots had not arrived at the ill euſtom 
of heaping up ſteeples upon fteeples; nor had learned to 


Iſpend that wor/e upon luxury, which was before ill gotten by 


avarice, He left one eminent monument of his munificence 
behind him; and that was the public ſchools at St. Andrews, 
which he built with great expence, and endued with large 
revenues, but iffuing out of church incomes. He gave order, 
that a magnificent monument ſhould be erected for himſelf 
mere; which yet, (ſuch was the malignity of men) he was 
envied for, tho' he had deſerved fo well privately of moſt 
men, and publicly of all men. They alledged, it was a 
ching of too much vanity, to beſtow fo much coſt upon a 
ſtructure of no uſe. His death made his virtues more illuſtri- 
ous, and increaſed men's defire after him: For, when he, 
who: was a perpetual cenſor and corrector of manners was 
Jonce removed out of the way, the public diſcipline began, by 
degrees, to grow weak and remiſs; and at laſt to be ſq cor- 
mpt, as to bring almoſt all things, with itſelf, to ruin. 

The Boyds made uſe of pretences in law, to increaſe the- 
domeftic power of their family, and abate the power of their 
© enemies, And firſt, Patrick Graham ſeemed moſt pat for their 
purpoſe : He was the brother of James Kennedy by the fame - 
AF mother; and was alſo couſin by the mother's fide to Robert 
Boyd. He, as the manner was in thoſe days, was elected bi- 
tuch op by the canons, in the room of his brother James; but. 

OE at | was 
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was hindered by the court faction, from having the king lat 
leave to go to Rome; ſo that he went privately to the Pope, 
without any train, and ſo was eaſily admitted into his bro- 
ther's place: For, beſides the nobleneſs of his blood, and the 
great recommendation of his high virtues, he was alſo wel 
Tearned for thoſe times. And ther efore, whilſt he ſtaid at 
Rome, fearing the power of the adverſe faction - the old con- 
troverſy concerning the liberty of the church of Scotland, be- 
gan to be revived: For the Archbithop of Vork pretended, 
that the Biſhops of Scotland were under his juriſdiction : 80 
that he endeavourcd to retain that power in the time of peace, 
which had been uſurped in the licentious times of war. Butſemn 
a decree was made at Rome, in favour of the Scots; and{tio 
Graham was not only made Primate of Scotland, but alſo wasid 1 
conſtituted the Pope's legate there for three years, to inquire 
into the degenerate manners and converſations of prieſts; and 
to reſtore decayed eccleſiaſtical diſcipline to its priſtine inte- 
grity and ſtate : And yet this great man, tho?” ſo illuſtrious for 
enduements of mind and fortune, and having alfo the ſuper- 

added authority of the Pope to back him, durſt not return 
home, till the power of the Boyds was in a declining conditi 
on at court. 

The Boyds perceiving, that the concourſe of the nobility to 
them, was not ſo great as they hoped ; to avert the accrifati- 
ons of their ene mies, and provide for their own ſecurity for 
the future, they cauſed a public aſſembly, or parliament, to be 
fammoned againſt the 12th day of October. There Robert 
Boyd the elder, fell down on his knees before the king and 

| his counſellors of ſtate; complaining, That his ſervice to the 
king, in bringing him to Edinburgh, was ill interpreted, and 
traduced by the malign ſpeeches of his adverſaries, who gave 
out threatening words, That the adviſers to that journey 
ſhould one day ſuffer puniſhment for the ſame; and therefore, 
he humbly beſought the King, That, if he had conceived any 
ill-will, or diſguſt in bis mind againſt him for that journey 
that he would openly declare it; that ſo the calumnics of his 
detractors might be either pre evented, or allayed. The king, 
having adviſed a little with the Lorde of the articles, . made an- 
ſwer, That Robert was not his adviſer in it, but rather his 
companion in that journey; and therefore, that he was more 
worthy of a reward for his courteſy, than of puniſhment for 
his obſequiouſneſs and compliance therein; and this he was 
willing to declare in a public decree of the eſtates, ſo to put 2 
ſtop to all invidious diſcourſe. And, in the ſame decree, 
proviſion ſhould be made, that that matter ſhould never be 
prejudicial to Robert, nor his companions. Boyd deſired, 
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hat this decree might be regiſtered amongſt the acts of aſſem- 


ly ; and that the ſame might be confirmed alſo by letters pa- 
ent under the great ſeal. And accordingly the decree was 
reſently regiſtered amongſt the acts; and the letters patent 
ere delivered to him ſoon after, viz. the 25th day of the 
ame month. The fame day alto, the king, by advice of his 
ouncil, gave him other letters patent, wherein he was conſti- 
ted regent, and had the ſafety of the king, his brothers, 
iſters, towns, caſtles, and all the juriſdiction over his ſubjects, 
ommitted to him, till he himſelf came to 21 years of age: 
\nd he dealt fo with the nobles then preſent, that they ſo- 
emnly promiſed to be aſſiſtant to the Boyds in all their public 
tions ; and that they would be liable to punithment, if they 
id not carefully, and with faithfulnets, perform what they 
ow promiſed. To this ſtipulation, or promiſe, the king 
iſo ſubſcribed. | | 25 
By this means, the king being declared their friend, part of 
he nobility in league with them, and alſo the adminiſtration 
of the whole government put into their hands, they thought 
hemſelves ſufficiently ſecured for a long time: Nay, and to lay 
foundation alſo for the future greatneſs of their poſterity, 
hey brought it about, that Thomas Boyd, the ſon of Robert, 
mould marry the king's eldeſt ſiſter. That marriige, as it 
ras opulent, and ſeemed a prop and eſtabiiſhment of their 
power, ſo it increafed the hatred of their enemies; and gave 
occaſion to variety of diſcourſe among the vulgar, For, al- 


tho* by this means all paflage to the king's ear ſeemed to be 


precluded, and they alone made the ſole arbiters of his words 
and actions; yet they did not flourith ſo much in favour at 
court, as they were proſecuted” with public hatred abroad; 
which, after four years concealment, did at laſt break out, to 
the deſtruction of their whole family. And the wiſer ſort of 
the adverſe party did not much diſlike their ſudden increaſe 
of honour; for they hoped (as *tis uſual) That arrogance 
would be the companion of their exaltation, which would not en- 
dure a ſuperior, world deſpiſe an equal, and tramplenpon an in- 
erior + And when the bounds of a flibj ect's condition are exceeded, 
it alſo awakens kings, who are impatient of corrivals, to over - 
throw ſuch ſuſpefted perſons. The noiſe of this diſcord be- 
wixt ſuch potent factions, let looſe the reins to popular li- 
centiouſneſs : For the people accuſtomed to robberies did, by 
intervals, more eagerly return to their former trade. The 
ſeeds of hatred, which were ſupreſſed for a time, did now 
bud forth again with greater vigor; and the ſeditious willing- 
y laid hold on theſe occaſions for diſturbances; fo that there 
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was a general liberty taken to do what men lifted, in hopes c 
1npunity, RY | 
Neither was the Kennedy's wanting to the occaſion, who, 
partly fpread abroad rumours te inflame the people, and to caſt at 1 
all the cauſe of their diſturbance and miſeries upon the Boyds; ¶ and 
and partly alfo (as ſome thought) were not much averſe — [ 
the deſign of the ſeditious, but flyly and ſecretly threw fewelſ fect 
into the fire. This was plain and evident by their very coun - goo 
tenances, that this troubleſome ſtate of affairs was not unplea · I ver) 
fant or unacceptable to them. There ſeemed but only one nify 
thing wanting, utterly to ſubvert the flouriſhing power of dan 
their enemies, and that was, to make the king of their party; add 
for they had ſtrength enough, or too much: They knew that of t 
the. commonalty, who affect innovations, and love every thing ples 
more than what is preſent, would crowd in to their party. Up- clin 
on this they agreed to try the king's mind, by ſome crafty per-ſſſ fide 
ſons, who ſhould pretend themſelves to be lovers of the Boyd ·¶ thei 
ian faction. 85 | | 
In the interim, ambaſſadors were appointed to go to Den ·¶ vul 
mark, to deſire * Margaret, the daughter of that king, might of 
be given in marriage to King James; and that they ſhould take] cou 
all the care they could, that the old controverſy concerning the 
the Orcades and the iſles of Shetland, which had coſt both lic 
nations ſo much blood, might be accorded. The chief of the him 
embaſſy was Andrew Stuart, fon to Walter, who was thenfſſ wha 
chancellor of Scotland. The Danes eaſily aflented to the mar. the 
riage, and they quitted all their 4 right which their anceſtors] leſs 
claimed over all the iſlands about Scotland, in the name of aff pop 
dowry; only the private owners of eſtates in thoſe iſlands were ted 
to enjoy them upon the ſame terms as they had formerly done. for: 
Some write, that they were made over in a mortgage, till the was 
' dowry was paid, but that afterward the king of Denmark gaveh V 
up all his right in them for ever to his grandſon James, who ove: 
was newly born. 1 s ing 
When the chancellor had informed the king, that all was 
things were finiſhed according to his deſire, the next conſuliſ nor 
was, to fend an handſome train of nobles to bring over tht} of t 
new queen, And here, by the fraud of his enemies, and in. to a 
advertency of his friends, I Thomas Boyd, ſon of Robert Earl fore 
of Arran, was choſen ambaſſador, his very enviers purpoſch} aid 
commending his aptneſs for that employment, by 3 1 t 
a 3 AHA 3» * . . his in 
ET FR es 1 by 
James by his ambaſſadors deſires Margaret, daughter of the King of Den NO. 
mark, tor 2 wife. Ks 3 ; Os 125 ba 25 „cher 
+ The King of Denmark refigns up the Orcades and Shetland to the Scots | 


45 a dowry. 
Thomas Boyd ſent ambaſſador to bring the new queen from Norway. 
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his valour, ſplendor and eſtate, fit for ſach a magnificent er- 
rand. He judging all things fafe at home, in regard his fa- 


ther was regent, willingly undertook the employment; and, 


at the beginning of Autumn, with a goad train of friends 
and followers, he went a thip-board. 

In the mean time, the Kennedys had looſened the King's af- 
fection to the Boyds; and whereas theſe thought to retain his 
good-will by pleaſures and vacation from public cares, thoſe 


Very baits, the other imputed as crimes to them; and by mag- 


nifying their wealth, . great in itſelf, as too bulky, and even 
dangerous to the king; and withal alledging, what a great 
addition would accrue to his exchequer, from the confiſcation 
of their eſtates, upon their conviction, they put ſtrange ſeru- 
ples into the weak mind of the king, who was naturally in- 


© clined to ſuſpicions and avarice. The * Boyds, on the other 
KM fide, tho” they endeavoured by their obſequious flatteries, and 
M their hiding the public miſeries from him, to baniſh all me- 


lancholy thoughts out of his mind; yet the complaints of the 


| vulgar, and the ſolitarineſs of the court, both which were, 


of ſet purpoſe, contrived and increaſed by their enemies, 
could not be hid. And befides, there were ſome, who, when 
the king was alone, diſcourſed him freely concerning the pub- 
lic calamities, and the way to remedy them; nay, the king 


Ihimſelf, as now grown up to manly cares, declared, That 


| what was ſometimes acted abroad, did not pleaſe him. But 


| the Boyds, tho' they perceived that the king was every day 


leſs and leſs tractable to them than formerly; and withal, that 
popular envy roſe higher and higher againſt them, yet remit- 
ted nothing of their old licentioufneſs, as truſting to the king's 


| former 2 5 and to the . which cy had for what 


was paſt, 

Whereupon the contrary faQion, having ſecretly wrought 
over the king to their party, and 'Thomas Earl of Arran, be- 
ing ſent packing ambaſſador into Denmark, from whence he 
was not expected to return till late in the Spring, becauſe thoſe 
northern ſeas are tempeſtuous and unpaſſable for a great part 
of the year; upon theſe accounts, they thought it a fit ſeaſon 


in. to attempt the Boyds, who were old and diſcaſed, and there- 


fore came ſeldom to court; and beſides, were deſtitute of the 
ad of many of their friends, who were gone away in the train 


of the embaſſy. The firſt thing they did was, to perſuade the 


king to call a parliament, which had been much longed for 
by many, to meet at Edinburgh on the twenty ſecond day of 


November, in the year 1469. Thither the Boyds, two. bro- 


_ rs, were feramoned to come, and make their appearance; 


where | 


: ; Th Boyds ondermined in the abſence of Thomas, 
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where matters were variouſly carried in reſpect of them, juſt Ito 
as hatred directed ſome, or favour diſpoſed others. But they to 
were ſo aſtoniſhed at this ſudden blow, as having made no n. 
great proviſion againit ſo imminent a danger; that their minds NV 
were quite dejected, not ſo much becauſe of the power of the Nhe 
adverſe faction, as by reaſon of the ſudden alienation of the N hir 
king's mind from them; ſo that Robert, in deſpair of his ſafe. Nh 
ty, fled into England; but Alexander, who, by reaſon of his 
fickneſs could not fly, was called to his anſwer. The crime 
objected to both the brothers was, That they had laid hands 
on the king, and of their own heads had carried him to. Edin- 
burgh. Alexander alledged, That he had obtain'd his pardon 
for that offence in a public convention ; and therefore he hum- 
bly deſired, that a copy of that pardon might be tranſcribed 
out of the parliament rolls ; but this was denied him. What 
his accuſers objected againſt that pardon, . the writers of thoſe 
times do not record; and I, tho” a conjecture be not very dit- 
ficult to be made in the caſe, yet had rather leave the whole 
matter to the reader's thoughts, than to affirin uncertainties 
for truths. Alexander was condemned on his trial, and had 
his head cut off. Robert, a few years after, died at Alnwick 
in England, the grief of baniſhment being added to the paint 
of his old age. His ſon, tho' abſent, and that upon a public 
buſineſs, was declared a public enemy, without being granted 
a hearing; and all their eſtates were confiſcated. Thus ſtood 
the matter of fact: but I ſhall not conceal what I have heard 
ſome good men, and not ignorant of the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, affirm. They ſay, that the amneſty given to the Boyds, 
was thus worded in the records; That the king forgave them 
all the prejudice and rancour of mind (as they then phras'd it) 
which he might have conceived againit them : which they, who 
were willing to gratify the king, did interpret (according to 
the diſtinction then celebrated amongſt divines, concerning the 
remiſſion of the fault, and of puniſhment) after this manner, 
That, though the king forgave them his perſonal reſentment, 
yet they were not exempted from the puniſhment of the law, 
Thomas Boyd, when he heard of the calamity of his family, 
tho” ſome put him in hopes of pardon, in a time of public re- 
joicing, yet durſt not come aſhore ; but being informed by 
his wife, who, upon the firſt news of the approach of the Da- 
niſh fleet, went immediately to him, that there was no hopes 
of re- admiſſion to the king's favour, his enemies having ſtopt 
all avenues thereunto, ſailed back into Denmark, whence he 
came, and ſo travelled thro'- Germany into France, where he 
in vain endeavoured to obtain the mediation of Lewis XI. 
(who then had turned the legitimate empire of the French in- 
0 
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uſt Ito a tyranny) for his reconciliation; and therefore he went 
to Charles of Burgundy, where he behaved himſelf valiantly, 
and did him much faithful ſervice in the wars, for which he 
ads Nwas well rewarded by him with honour and profit. There 
the he lived a private, yet honourable, life; and his wife bore 
the him a ſon, called James, and a daughter called Grekin, of 
fe. which in their place, 
his | The marriage of James III. and Queen Margaret, was 
me celebrated with a great concourſe of the nobility, on the tench 
nds N day of July, in the year of our Lord 1470. Three years af. 
lin- ter this marriage, on St. Patrick's day, in March, was born 
lon Names, who ſucceeded his father in the kingdom. 

im- In the interim, the king, not yet fatisfied with the miſery 
bed Rot the Boyds, writes over into Flanders, to recal his ſiſter 
hat home; but knowing that ſhe bore ſo great a love to her huſ- 
'ofe band, that ſhe would hardly be induced to part from him, he 
l uſed others to write to her, giving her ſome hopes, that the 
ole Iking's anger might, in time, be appeaſed towards her huſband, 

ties (and that no doubt was to be made, but ſhe herſelf might pre- 
had Nrail much with her brother for his relie ef; but that ſhe muſt 
rick (come to plead for him in preſence, and not commit his apo- 
aing Nogy to others. Upon theſe hopes the returned, and was no 
blic Nooner arrived in Scotland, but the king tranſaQts with her a- 
bout a divorce; and accordingly he affixed public libels and 


ood eitations, atteſted by many witneſſes, at Kilmarnock (which 
ard ſ(yas'the chief houſe of the Boyds, before their fall) where 
10ſe Thomas was commanded to appear in fixty days; whereas all 


men knew, that tho” the public faith had been given him, yet 
hem Ne would hardly have returned: He not appearing at the day, 
d it) Phe former marriage was pronounced null, and a divorce de- 
who Freed, tho' the huſband were abſent and unheard; and ſo Ma- 
g to the king's ſiſter was compelled, againſt her will, to marry 
the James Hamilton, a man raiſed but a little: before, and much 
ner, Inferior to her former huſband in eſtate and dignity ; yet ſhe 
bore him a ſon named James, and a daughter called Marga- 
et. The children ſhe had by her former hutband were alſo 
ccalled by the king. Nor did Boyd long ſurvive this. He 
. $<id at Antwerp, and having no kinſman there to claim his 


r re 
1 by ftate, Charles of Burgundy cauſed a magnificent monument 
Da- Io be erected for him, with the money which he had munifi- 


ently beſtowed upon him, in the church of . . . . wherein 

ſtopt In honourable epitaph was inſcribed. Thus the family of the 

e he Poyds, which then was the moſt flourithing one in Scotland, 

e he fithin a few years, grew up, and was cut down, to the great 

JI. Pcument of poſterity, whut /Iippery thing! the favours of young 

1 in- 2 55 are. : 
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Their ruin did not only amaze their friends, but it alſo ter 
rified their very enemies; ſo that none would adventure tg 
aſpire to that dignity, from whence they were cait down; 
partly upon the account of the inſtability of human affairs 
and partly in conſideration, of the king's ſudden repentance 
for beſtowing of his graces and favours, and his continued 
perſeverance in his hatred when once begun. This is certain, 
that they who were raiſed to great hopes of preferment, by 
this change of public affairs, found themſelves much miſtaken; 
for the king, who before that time had uſed himſelf to do 
meſtic eaſe, and ſeldom appeared in public, being now alſo 
newly married, fpent a great part of his time in the pleaſure 
of his palace; he excluded the nobility, and was wholly go 
verned by a few of his fervants ; for being of an eager and 
fer vid diſpoſition, he could not well bear to be comtradidtedff® 
in his own will; fo that he avoided the liberty which the no- 
bles would take in adviſing him, and had only thoſe about 
him who would not reprehend, but rather approve of what he 
did; that fo by avoiding every occaſion of offence, and b 
uſing all the flattery they could, they might gain his favour, 
Amidſt theſe manners of the court, the eceleſiaſtical ſtate was 
not much better. For, tho) the miniſters of the church had 
been given of old to luxury and avarice, yet there was {til 
ſome ſhadow. of antient gravity remaining, ſo that ſome encou 
ragement was given to learning, and advantage to ſuch as wert 1 
good proficients therein; for the biſhops were choſen by th, 
colleges of canons, and the abbots by their refpective ſodaliig, 
ties: But now the paraſite courtiers perſuaded the king (for | 
they only had his heart and ear) that it would be very advan}. 
tageous to him, and that thoſe with whom he was. to de: 
would not be able to hinder his deſign, if he recalled and al”; 
ſumed the deſignation of ſuch offices to himſelf, and wou 
nat ſuffer matters of ſo great advantage to reſt in the hands 0 
ſuch a droniſh generation of people, unfit for any public bu h 
ſineſs, as eecleſiaſtics were. The king was eafily perfuaded uf * 
this, in regard they alledged, That by this means, beſides c 
ther advantages, he might have opportunity to curb the con 
tumacious, to confirm the wavering, and to reward the we 
deſerving; but, ſaid they, in our preſent eircumſtances, pro 
motions and honours are in the hands of the dregs of the vul kin 
gar, who are as parſimonious in caſe of public neceflities, a 
they are profuſe in their private pleaſures; that all men ſhoul..- 
depend upon the king alone, ſo that he might have the fol bun 

wer of puniſhing, pardoning, and rewarding. 438 

By theſe and the like flattering arguments, they perſuadeſ th, 
the King to their opinion, for his mind was not yet confirm x 
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by 1ipeneſs of years; beſides, it was weakened by ill cuſtom, 
nd not fortified againſt the temptations of money- matters: 
Ind moreover, he was naturally prone to liberty. Hereupon 
new face of things preſently appeared throughout the whole 

kingdom, and all matters, both facred and civik were br ought 
o court to be huckſtered and fold, as m a public fair, Bur 
Patrick Graham was the only man who endeavoured to ſtop 
he precipitous ruin of the church: When his enemies ſwayed 
Il at home, he ſtaid at Rome ſome years; but being there 
informed by his friends, in what ſtate things were, he, truſt- 
ing in his alliance to the king, being the ſon of his great 
aunt, reſolved to return Bus ; but, that he might make 
ſome eſſay of the ininds of men beforehand, he ſent the bull 
vhich he had obtained from the pope, for his legantine power, 
and cauſed it to be proclaimed and publiſhed in the month 
of September, the year of our Lord 1472, which raiſed up 
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aſtical honours at court, were afraid to loſe both their prey 
and money too: And they who thought to makg advantage 
by this court- ſale, were grieved to be thus diſappointed: nay, 
e way bat faction did no leſs ſtorm, that had mer cenarily obtained 
| hadjec<lefiaſtical preferments from the King, in order to fell them 
Mito others. Their fear was, that this gaintul practice would be 
taker out of their hands. All theſe made a conſpiracy againſt 
MParrick, and, in his abſence, loaded him with reproaches. 
Irhey came to court, and complained, that their antient laws, 
as well as the kin 12's late decrees, were violated; and that the 
—— were carrying on many matters, very prejudicial to 
the kingdom; and, unlefs the king did ſpeedily oppole their 
exorbitance, they would quickly brias all things under their 
power ; nay, make the-king himſelf bend under them. 

To prevent this danger, there were ſome ſent, by order of 
council, to Patrick, when he had ſcarce ſet his foor onſhore, 
to forbid him to execute any part of his office, until the king 
had heard the complaints made againſt him; and a day was 
appointed him to appear, which was'the firſt of NOTES, 
at Edinburgh, in order to an hearing. 

In the mean time, when his friends and e en 
Ihica, that the king would do what was equitable 1 in ſo juſt a 
caufe ; the adverſe faction hearing of it, did ſo engage the 
Iking and his courtiers, by the promiſes of great ſums of mo- 

ney, that Patrick could never have a fair hearing afterwards. 
| When he was come to the aſſembly, he produced the pope's 
bull and grant, wherein he was conſtituted Archbifhop of 
St. Andrews, Primate of Scotland, and the popr's legate-for 
three years, to order eccleſiaſtical affairs. The inferior ſort 


nuch envy againſt him. For they that had bought eccleſi- 
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of prieſts were glad of the thing, that an office ſo nececſiar 
was put into the hands of ſo pious and learned a man; buf 
they did not dare to ſpeak it out, for fear of ſome powerf 
perſons, who had got the ear of the king and his counſellor, 
His adverſaries made their appeal to the pope, who alone 
could be judge in the caſe ; which they did on purpole to 
create delay; ſo that the favour of the people towards Patrick 
might in time abate, He himſelf was ſent back by the king ty 
his church, but forbid to wear the robes of an archbiſhop, 
till the cauſe was determined: Neither was he to perform am 
office, but what the former biſhops had done before him. I. 
Whilſt theſe things were acting, William Sivez roſe up, uf 
new enemy againſt Patrick, but the bittereſt of all the re; 
and that upon a light occaſion. He was a young man of aff 
ready wit, and had lived ſome years at Lovain, under the tw 
torage of John Sperinc, a man well ſkill'd in the ſtudy of phy: 
fic and aſtrology; and returning home, he quickly inſinuatec 
himſelf into the favour of the courtiers ; partly upon the ac. 
count of his other accompliſhments, and partly becauſe of 
his boaſted knowledge of celeſtial matters. This enduemen 
won him great reſpect from the court, which was then ad- 
dicted to all ſorts of divinations, even to madneſs : fo that 7 
this Sivez being of an acute wit, and in great favour at court, 
was ſoon made Archdeacon of St. Andrews; but the biſhop 
- would not admit him to that office. Upon this, he entered 
into a conſultation with John Lock, rector of the publi 
ſchools there, and a back friend of Patrick's; and they two . 5 
together employed all their engines to work his overthrow. 
The rector, having a grant from the pope, whereby he wa 


privileged and exempted from Patrick's juriſdiction, pronoun: 

ced the ſentence of excommunication againſt him. But he ſoſf,” * 

ſlighted this commination from one of an inferior order toff,- © 
| himſelf, that though, when he came to court, it was twice 0 x 

thrice ſerved upon him, yet he went on in his ordinary courſe * 

of life: Whereupon his enemies (as is uſual in caſes, whe 2 9 


eccleſiaſtical caſes are contemned) implored the aſſiſtance 0 
the king, and got Patrick excluded from all the churches. 
Officers of the exchequer were ſent to, to take an inventoriſ 
of all his goods, His retinue was commanded, under: 
heavy penalty, to depart; and a guard was ſet upon him, tc 
obſerve, that he did nothing contrary to the edict. The re 
of the biſhops, that they might not feem ungrateful towards 
ſo benevolent a king, levied a great ſum of money, whic 
they violently extorted out of ſmall benefices, and preſented 
him with it. The king being maſter of ſuch a ſum, ſeem'dF 
te deal more mildly with Patrick, as if he took pity on him 
* | an 


— 
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ind accordingly he fent the abbot of Holy- rood, and Sivez, to 
im. Whereupon the biſhop was reconciled to the king; and 
alſo Sivez and the biſhop were made friends; but his friends 
ontributions were gathered up before, and carried to the king. 
ow Patrick ſeem'd to be freed of all his troubles, and ſo he 
etired to his manor-houſe of Monimul, and prepared himſelf 


hen, behoid ! the Roman Money-mongers were ſent in up- 
on him, by his adverfarics; and, becauſe he had not paid his 
ees for the pope's grant (or bull, as they call it) they like- 
wiſe excommunicated him. The man was reduced to extreme 
poverty ; for his revenues, both before and after his return, 
ere, for the moſt part, gathered up by the king's collectors, 


* Ind brought into his exchequer, and whatever his friends could 
oh ake np, was given to the king and his courtiers. And when 


he king's officers were again ſent to take poſſeſſion of his e- 
ate, guards were ſet upon him by the king; his houſehold 
ervants were diſcharged, and he was kept . priſoner in his 
aſtle, and ſo was deprived even of the. uſe of his reaſon. 
Villiam Sivez, his capital enemy, was firſt impoſed upon him 


adjutor, as they call him, as of a man that was beſide himſelf, 
he ſaid Sivez was made inquiſitor, by the power of the ad- 
erſe faction, to inquire into his life and converſation ; ma- 
y trifling, and many ridiculous and incredible things were 
dbjected againſt him; and amongſt the reſt this was one, That 
be had ſaid maſs thrice in one day ; whereas, in that age, there 
Fas hardly a bithop who did the ſame in three months. Thus 
"iis enemy being his judge, and the witnefles againſt him hired, 
e was turned out of his biſhopric ; and Sivez, who carried 


her were his enemies canteated with this miſchief they had 
tone him; but, perceiving he bore all their contumelies with 

uch greatneſs of ſpirit, they made an order, that he ſhould 
de ſhut up in ſome deſolate monaſtery, under four keepers ; 
nch-colm was choſen to be the place, a rock rather than an 
land: From whence, three years after, he was removed to 

Dunfermline, for fear of the Englith fleet; betwixt whom 
ind the Scots, a war had then broke forth. And from thence 
ze was again carried to the caſtle, which lies at Lochleven; 
here, being worn out with age and miſeries, he departed 

is life. He was a man guilty of no known vice; and in 
earning and virtue inferior to none of his age. The other 
good men, terrified by his calamity, and perceiving no hopes 
Pf any church-reformation, went all about their own private 

fairs. In the court, church- preferments were either fold, 
| 1 . 


or the execution of his office, both publicly and JI J 


dy the king, and afterwards approved by the pope, as his co- | 


e decree to the pape; was made biſhop in his room. Nei- 
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or elſe given away to flatterers and panders, as a reward. f0 
their vile and {ilthy ſervices, 
Tho? theſe things were acted at different times, yet I har 
put them altogether in my. diſcourſe, that ſo the thread of m 
hiſtory might - nat, be troke too often; and alio, that by on 
memorable example, we might have have an entire view d 
the. miſeries of thoſe times; for one may eaſily imagine hoy 
nuſerable the ordinary fort of men were, ſince a man that wa 
ſo eminent for all kind of virtue, and beſides. had the adWict 
vantage to be Allied to the king, and ſo many noble familie 
was, by a few ſcoundrels of the loweſt ſort, expoſed to theſpnilc 
| reproach and cruelty of his enemies. But to return to the ofece 
ther occurrences of thoſe times. 
In the year 1476, there was a public decree made again 
John, Jud of ahe Iflands, who had feized upon ſome provin 
ces, and had done great ipoil on the maritime coafts; info 
much that the king reſolved in perſon to march againſt hin 
by land, and commanded the Earl of Crawfurd his admira 
- to meet him by fea, -Hereupon John perceiving, that he wa 
too weak to withſtand ſuch preparation, by the advice of tht 
Earl of Athol the king's uncle, came in an humble manne 
to court, and fur rendered up himſelf to the king's mercy 
The provinces which he had forcibly entered upon, were ta 
ken from him, as Roſs, Kintyre, Knapdale : But he was ſuf 
fered ſeal to continue in the command of the Iſlands. The 
ſame year, the diſpute with the Engliſh, which was juſt abou 
to «way Out into a war, Was decided. 'T he occaſion: was this 
James Kennedy had built a ſhip, the biggeſt that had bee 
ſeen to ſail upon the ocean. At that time as ſhe was at fea 
a tempeſt caſt her upon the Engliſh ſhore, and her lading wa 
rined by the Engliſh: Reſtitution was often fought for, bu 
in vain; Phis bred a diſguſt betwixt the nations for fomt 
years. At laft, the Engliſh ſent ambaſſadors into Scotland; th 
chief of which were the Biſhop of Durham, and Scroop wit! 
nobleman, By theſe ambaſf? Ls King Edward, who haqhun 
been tofled by the inconſtancy of fortune, and whoſe exja#a 
chequer was drained by continual wars, defired a treaty obe } 
peace; which was eaſily renewed, upon condition that a cuFliſh 
eſtimate might be made of the ſhip that was rifled, and wit! 
lading, by radio perſons, and juſt ſatisfaction mals onc 
The ſame year ambaſſadors were ſent to Charles Duke fſuff 
Burgund, in behalf of the merchants who were diſturbed and 
their trade. When they came into Flanders, they were boſſinti. 
murably received by him. One Andrews a phyſi ician, and imer 
great aſtrologer too, being occaſionally invited by them to fupflthir 


per, underſtanding the caulc or their coming, tœok them atideÞ]th< 
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1. foand told them, that they ſhould not make too much haſte in 
hahhews of the duke. And accordingly his prediction was fulfil- 
f ned; for within three days after, the duke's army was over- 
y onfthrowvn by the Switzers, at the city of Nantz in Lorain; where 


w dine was killed. Hereupon the ambaſſadors returned, without . 
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eſfecting their buſineſs. And when they came to the king, 
and told him, how highly {killed that Andrews was, in pre- 
icing things to come, they perſuaded him, who of himſelf 
das inclinable to thoſe arts; to ſend for the man, upon pro- 
miſes of a good reward. And accordingly he came, was well 


2, as 'tis reported, told the king, that he ſhould ſpeedily be 
ainſleſtroyed by his own ſubjects. And that ſpeech agreed with 
Ovin the vaticinations of ſome wizardly women (to which the king 
into vas immoderately addicted) who had propheſied, That a lion 


t hinbo:uld be killed by his wheips, Hereupon, from a prince, at 


niralFirſt of great ingenuity and good hopes, and as yet nas who. 
e wah depraved, he degenerated into a. fierce and cruel! -ryrant ; 
£ thiffor when his mind had entertained and was ſtuffed with ſuſp D 
nnecions, he accounted even his neareſt kindred, and all the beſt 
ercy 
e ta. 


s {uk 


raſcally fort of people; but chiefly becauic he ſlighted the no- 
Thebility, and choſe mean perſons to be his counſellors and ad- 
bouffriſers. The chief of them was Thomas Preſton, one of a 
this good family, but who reſolved to humour the king in all 
beeichings; Robert Cochrane, a man endued with great ſtrength 
t {callof body and equal audacity of mind; he came to be "4a 
3 waffto the king by a duel which he fought with another; and pre- 
, buFſently from an architect came to be made a courtier, and was 
Iput in a fair way of riting to ſome greater advancement; for, 
having performed ſome lighter matters, entruſted to him 
with diligence, and alſo accommodatihg himſelf to the Eing's 
humour, he was ſoon admitted to adviſe concerning the grand 
e exfaFairs of the kingdom; inſomuch that Preiton choſe him to 


ty Oflbe his ſon-in-law. The third was William Rogers, an Eng- 


a dus liſh ſinging- man, or muſician, who coming into Scotland 
id (with the Englith ambaſſadors, after the kiag had heard him 
e. once or twice, he was ſo taken with him, that he would not 
ce OFiuffer him to return, but advanced him to wealih and honour; 
cd it and, in a thor- time, made him a knight. The reſt of his 
e ho iatimates were the moſt deſpicable ſortiof the meaneſt tradeſ- 

men, who were only known by their improbity, and had nos 


thing to recommend them but their boldneſs. Where upon | 


me nobility had a meeting, whercin the king's two brothers 
= were 


— 


their embaily ; for, in a few days they ſhould hear other 


received, and gratified with a rich parſonage, and other boons. 


of the nobility, as his enemies. And the nobles were alſo 
diſguſted at him, partly by reaſon of his familiarity with that 
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the brothers, more unwary than the reſt, ſpeaking a little toy 


cd with his deſign; who hired a veſſel for him, to be ready 


with any body, but in their preſence) that the king was now 
more reconcileable to him, than formerly; and that he 
would ſpcedily be ſer at liberty. When the day appointed for, | 
his eſcape approached, he compoſed his countenance to as 


. rance. - Accordingly he invited ther. w a noble ſupper, and 
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were chicf, to purge the court from that ſort of cattle : | Arn 
ſome notice of it being divulged abroad, John the youngeſt 0 


boldly and raſhly concerning the ſtate of the kingdom, wa 
ſeized upon by the courtiers, caſt into priſon, condemned b 
the king's privy council, and put to death, by having a ve: 
opened till he expired. The cauſe of his death was given ou 
amongſt the vulgar, to be, becauſe he had conſpired with 
witches againſt the king's life: And, to make the matter 
more plauſible, twelve witches, of the loweſt condition, were 
tried and burnt. 'The death of Join did rather ſtifle, thay 
N the conſpiracy, which ſecmed almoſt ready to break 
Ori. . | | 

Alexander, the next, as in blood, ſo in danger, tho' he en. 
deavoured to avert all ſuſpicion from himſelf, as much as he 
could; yet the king's officers, thought they could never be ſe-· 
cure, as long as he was alive; and therefore they preſent 
clapped him up priſoner in the caſtle of Edinburgh; where he 
was ſtrictly kept up by thoſe who judged his power would be 
their deſtruction : And ſecing he could not appeaſe the king's 
wrath by the mediation of his friends, he began to think of 
making an eſcape : He had but one of his ſervants left to wait 
upon him in his chamber. Him, and none elſe, he acquaint- 


fitted in the adjoining road; then he ſuborned meſſengers to 
make frequent errands to him from the court, who ſhould 
tell him ſtories before his keepers (for he was forbid to ſpeak 


much mirth, as in that calamitous condition he was able to 
do; and told his keepers that now he believed by the meſ-, _ 
ſages ſent him from the king, that he was reconciled to him; 
and that he hoped he ſhould not be held much longer in du- 


himſelf drank freely with them, till late at night ; then they 
departed ; and, being all full of wine, fell into the ſounder ſ, + 
ſleep. Thus left entirely to himſelf, he made a rope of the 
ſheets of his bed, long enough, as he thought, for the height 
of the wall; and firſt, ta make a trial, he made his ſervant 
flide down by it; but perceiving, by his fall; that twas too Nhe 
ſhort, he lengthened it out as well as he could in thoſe cir- 


cumſtances, and himſelf ſlid down too, and took up his ſer- as 
vant, who had broke his leg by his fall, upon his ſhoulders, and 
and carried him about a mile to the veſſel, where they wy 
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board; and having a fair wind, they ſailed to Dunbar; there 


e fortified the caſtle againſt any forcible aſſault, and, with 


ſmall retinue, went over into France. In his abſence, An- 


Wrcew Stuart, the chancellor, was ſent with an army to take 
e caſtle : They befieged it cloſely ſome months, and 'twas 


efended as bravely : But at laſt the garriſon, for want of ne- 


Saris, were forced to get veſſels, and in the night to de- 


art privately for England ; ſo that in the morning the empty 
aſtle was taken by the beſiegers. Some men of note, of the 
beſiegers, were ſlain there. : 
Much about this time it was, that the Kings, both of Eng- 
and and Scotland, wearied out with domeſtic troubles, had 
ach of them a defire to make peace, and an embaſly from 
agland was appointed to complete it; which was kindly re- 
ceived: And the peace was not only agreed upon, but an af- 
nity accorded to confirm it; that Cecilia, the daughter of 
Edward, ſhould be married'to James the Scottiſh king's ſon, 
s ſoon as they were both marriageable. Part alſo of the 
owry was paid, on this condition, that if, when they came to 
years, the marriage were not conſummated, the dowry ſbuuld be 
paid back to the Engliſh. - And hoſtages were given for per- 
formances of conditions; which were ſome burghers of towns. 
But this peace laſted not long, for, by reaſon of the grudges 
remaining fince the laſt wars, incurſions were made, plunders 
committed, and villages burnt. Both ſides were ſo inflamed 
y theſe mutual injuries, that it broke out at laſt into an o- 
pen war. And beſides, each king had other peculiar pro- 
ocations. Douglas the old, and Alexander the late exile, 
the king's brother, ſtirred up the Engliſh king to war. For 
Alexander, as I ſaid before, going into France, married the 
daughter of the Earl of Boulogne; but, not being able te 
rocure aid from Lewis XI. then King of France for the're- 
covery of his own, he ſailed over into England, hoping, from 
thence, to make ſome attempt upon Scotland. As for James. 
of Scotland, Lewis of France incited him to make war, hav- 
ing ſent Robert Ireland, a Scotſman, and Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, with two French knights, to him, on that errand. 
Thus the peace came to be violated : And altho' the Scottiſh 
affairs, in regard ſome of the country was waſted, were in 


Inone of the beſt condition; and a great army was decreed 


to be ſent againſt Scotland by the Engliſh, under the com-- 
mand of the Duke of Glouceſter; yet the king, and thoſe 
rho were about him, did levy forces, but with no great 
heart : For the upſtarts (ſuch they lately were, and very poor 
too) whoſe greatneſs was founded on the calamitics of others, 
and who had been the authors of deſperate counſcls 
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king, feared noth ing more than 4 numerous affembly of the 
incenſed nobility, When they came to Lauder, a town nea 
the borders of March and Teviotdale, countrics either waſted 
by the enemy, or elſe by force neceſſitated to fubmit to him; 
the king yet proceeded on in his wonted courſe of exaCtion 
from them: He diſtruſted the nobility, and managed all by 
This indignity the nobles would endur: 
no longer; and therefore, in the third watch, they met in: 
church in the town, where, in a full aſſembly, Archibald 
is reported to have declared the 


| his cabinet- council. 


Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
cauſe of their meeting, in this manner. 
I think it not neceflary, noble Peers, to make a long o- 


CO 


« ſclves partly remember it, and you partly ſee it now before 
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ration concerning the ſtate of tlie Sconith affairs, you your 


your eyes; the chief of the nobi 'lity are either baniſhed 


or elſe compelled to ſuffer intolerably, and to act nefaricu 


things; and you, in whom the ſtrength of the kingdoi 
reſts, are left without an head, as'a thip without a ſteerl 
man, ſubject to all the ſtorms and tempeſts of fortune 
your lands are burnt, your eſtates plundered ; the huſ 
bandnien either flam, or elie, perceiving no other remedy 
have ſubmitted to the enemy. And the king,” a man of 1 
generous ſpirit, and ſingular prudence, if you take him a 
he is in himſelf, yet carried away by poifonous, infinua 
tions, refers all things pertaining to the good of the com 
momvealth, to peace, war, and the like,, not to an affem 
bly of the nobles, but to inferior. upſtarts, Theſe mei 
confult ſoothfayers and wizards, and carry their anſwe 
to the king, whoſe mind is infirm and fickly, and eafil 
taken with ſuch vain ſuperſtitions; and thus decrees a 
made under the influence of ſuch authors, concerning thi 
ſafety of us all; for they, knowing that they are deſerved 
ly Babe by all, bear the like hatred to all; and their en 
deavour is, not only to undermine your authority, but t 
cut you all off, by all the poſſible arts and practices che 
can; they have removed ſome of you by death, others » 
baniſhment. Neither do they aſcend gradually to pl: 
their pranks, as inferior perſons, when they are promote 
are wont to do; but immediately exerciſe the trials 0 
their cruelty and avarice upon the royal blood: One of f 
king's brothers they have moſt inhumanly put to death 
they have robbed our country.of the other, by baniſhin 
him, and ſo have given him as a general to our enemic 
heſe being thus taken out of the way, their next work 
to deal with the nobility: For, being of low eſt ite ar 


condition themſelves, they would have no man of excc 
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iſ have either riches to fatibfy their avarice, or power to 


him reſiſt their audaciouſneſs, them they account as their ene- 
405 mies; and yet, in the mean time, we are undertaking a 
all U war againſt the Engliſh, as our public enemy, as if any 
dur enemy were more deadly than that, who is never ſatisfied, 
t in of in point of covetouſneſs, with your eſtates, nor, in point 
nba of cruelty, with your blood. Now, to make it clear to 
1 6} you, that this inteſtine plague is more dreadful than that 
foreign one; ſuppoſe (which God forbid) that the King of 
England ſhould conquer us, doubtleſs he would remember 
old gradges, and, in purſuance of that conqueſt, what end 
' of his ſucceſſes would he propound to himſelf? or what 
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{hed © ; 0 | 
rio king his enemy, or at our lives? I think, at neither. For 


don the diſpute between us is (not for life, but) for glory and 
reer empire, and a generous mind, as 'tis vehement and eager 


tune! againſt thoſe that reſiſt it, ſo tis eaſily mitigated and inclin- 
huſfed to lenity by ſubmiſſion and obſequiouſneſs, even upon 


ned the account of remembering the inſtability of all human at- 
of fairs. But ſuppoſe that the enemy's rage ſhould aim at the 
im aff king's life and deſtruction, I pray, which of the two do act 
inna more mercifully, either he that, together with life, takes a- 
com way all ſenſe of miſery ; or they that reſerve him, whom they 
em ought principally to love and reverence next to God, to a 
nei daily butchery and execution? Who arm his mind, already 


mei 
wen prepoſſeſſed with witch-crafts, to the deſtruction of his 
eaſii friends? who keep the king, now almoſt encompaſſed by he 


arms of his, enemies, in the nature of a priſoner; and do 
not ſuffer him to ſee the faces of his friends, that he may 


'S al 
g thi 
rved 
ir en 
Jt . gainſt camp, and ſo openly profeſs their hoſtility, as they 


the who at home do treacherouſly contrive our deſtruction. 


ers H They alienate the king's mind from his friends, and betray 
pla him to his enemies; and thus they deprive us of our com- 
te mander, and expoſe us as a prey to our enemv's arms, by 


Us ( 


of tl 


whom, if your lives are given you, after you are conquer- 
ed, yet you will fall into ſhame and ſervitude; and, if you 


cathF' overcome them, yet you will not procure quiet to yaurſelves, - . 
iſhinf ſtrength to your country, nor glory to your king, but a 
mie greater liberty to your enemies to play their pranks at pre- 


rk i ſent, and that inſecurity, for the future; and thus we ſhalt - 
e an bring a plague and miſery on ourſelves, and a ſtricter ſer- 
exc}. vitude on our king, ſo that victory will not free us from fo- 


iencF reign miſeries, but will increaſe; our domeſtic ones, And 
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lenee, none of high birth, to furvive them. All thoſe that 


' reward of his victory? Would he aim at the life of the 


underſtand their affection to him, and experience their loy-- - 
'alty? They are not ſo much enemies, who pitch camp a- 


ment of things, and then bring them forth to be judged be- 


on him, and took him by a maſly gold chain, which he wore 


ſudden coming, or elſe out of reverence to the man; ſo that 


them, rugnes; whereupon they were preſently hurried away, 
| > 0; | | ol 
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therefore, in ſhort, my opinion is, That we ſhake off the and 
<« yoke at home, before we venture to engage the enemy; for. 
< otherwiſe, we ſhall all be made flaves to the luſts of a fewſſ0P 
„men; we ſhall ſtrengthen the enemy, and betray the com- t 
mon- wealth. God bleſs your conſultations in this matter. 

After Douglas had ended lis tpeech, there followed (not 
debate, but) a confuſed noiſe, over the whole aſſembly, cry 
ing out, To your arms agarnft the public evemy ; for the mind 
of all preſent were ſo inflamed, that tho' they had none toſÞ<r+ 
lead them, yet they were about to break in upon the king ey, 
quarters. But the graver fort, who, by reaſon of their ho- 
nour and authority, had a great intereſt in the reſt, appeaſed 
the tumult ; for they feared leſt, in an, impetuous atiault ofÞ"er 
the people, the king himſelf thould come to ſome harm: Ander 


therefore they agreed, that the principal commanders ſhould hat 


take a ſmall number of their chiefeſt confidents, and, without 
any general remove of the whole army, thould go to the 
Eing's pavilion, and ſeize the offenders, who had the manage- 


fore the whole army, that ſo they might ſuffer condign pu- 
niſhment, according to the laws. | | 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, news was brought tee 
the court, that the nobles, were afſembled before day, in theÞ*Y! 
church ; for what, was not known; but it muſt certainly be 
ſome great matter, which engaged ſuch perſons to aſſemble, 
unknown to the king and his counſelors. The king wasf5** 
waked, and roſe in great fear out of his bed, and aſked thoſe"? 
about him, Hhat was beſt to be done? In the mean while, he 
tends Cochrane before, to obferve what was a-doing, and tog 
bring him certain word. Juſt as this Cochrane was got pretty 
nigh the church with a ſmall retinue, he meets with the chie 
of the nobility coming to court. Douglas preſently laid hand 


about his neck, whereby he ſomewhat ſtrained his throat, 
and gave him up a priſoner to the Marthal, and then he went 
directly to the king's bed-chamber. They, who were there, 
made no oppoſition, either becauſe they were aftonithed at hi 


there the reſt were feized upon, who were thought to have 
corrupted the king by their wicked counſels; only one young 
man hung about the king's neck, and he deſired them to par- 
don him, his name was -John Ramſay, of -a good family ; 
who being excuſed on the account of his age, was diſmifled. 
Whilſt the reſt were led on to their trials, there was a tu- 
mult and noiſe raiſed over the whole army, cring out, Har gf 
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and ended their lives in an halter; nay, the army in general 

as 10 intent upon their execution, that when they wanted 
ropes, upon ſo ſudden an occaſion, they all offered the reins 
of their horſe-bridles and their baggage-horſe tackle for that 
iſe; and they ſtrove much, who ſhould have the honour to 
offer his own firſt. | ER 

This court faction had committed many injuries againſt 


ere: They had been the authors of coining now braſs-mo- 
ey, which the common people did call by the invidious name 
of Black-money. Upon this coinage, there firſt enſued a dearth 
of all things, and afterwards a famine ; for the ſellers had ra- 
her ſuffer their comm 2dities to be ſpoiled at home, than, un- 
ler a pretence of ſale, to give them away to the buyers. But, 
hat all commerce might not wholly ceaſe amongſt the people, 
his one remedy was found out for dealers and chapmen, that 


ey the payment ſhould be made. Tis true, ſome of our for- 
ner kings had coined that fort of money, but 'twas more for 
he neceflary uſe of the poor, than for their own gain: And 
alſo proviſion was made by a law, appointing ſuch a ſum, 
deyond which ſellers ſhould not be compelled to take it in 
ayment, Thus the buyers of ſmall commodities had a be- 
efit; and care was taken, that the richer ſort thould have no 
amage by this way of change pr ſale. It was alſo objected 
wainſt them, that they had alienated the king's heart from 
he nobility, and had ſet him upon the ſtudy of magic, and 
lurried him on to the deſtruction of his own kindred. But 
hat which made Cochrane moſt envied, was his earidom of 
March; which country the king had either given to him, or 
t leaſt committed to his truſt, upon the death of the king's 
founger brother, | | 

When theſe evil counſellors were removed out of the way, 
he king having no great confidence in the ſoldiery, nor the 
oldiery in him; the army was diſmiiled, and returned home: 
ind the king, tho' for the preſent he ſuppreſſed his anger, 
ind made many large and fair promiſes to the nobility, yet 
us heart inwardly boiled with blood, ſlaughter and revenge. 
\nd therefore, as ſoon as he thought himſelf at liberty, he 
tired, with ſome few of his confidents, into the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and the nobility, not knowing what to think of 
t, had alſo their conſultations apart. The King of England, 
y the perſuaſion of Alexander chiefly, who informed him 
or the diflention betwixt the Scottiſh king and his nobles ; and 
lſo aſſured him, that as ſoon as ever he entered Scotland, 
reat numbers of horſe and foot would come in to him; * 
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private perſons; but their wrongs to the public lay chiefly 


hey ſhould mention, in their contracts, in what ſort of mo- 


brother, Duke of Glouceſter, genetal;* and commanded hin 


liſh; and, unleſs he would do ſo, Richard, Duke of Glouce 


: another ar: my, and formed a camp at Hadington : And, thi 


this anſwer, That he did not know what his king had reſolve 
in reference to that marriage; but he thought it fit that thifeoul 
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ed forces in the Winter, over which he made Rickead hy 


to march. into Scotland. He began his march when it v. 
about Midſummer; and, underſtanding in what conditiaþcot 


the Scottiſh affairs were, he turned aſide to Berwick. Heer 


was received immediately into the town, and left 4000 men y 
beſiege the caftle; and with the reſt of the army he marche 
directly to Edinburgh, making a dreadful devaſtation in d 
places where he came. But Alexander leading them o 
they entered the city without committing any rapine ; and 
by a public proclamation made in the market-place, he ad 
viſed James (ſeeing be could not ſpeak with him) firſt, u 
perform what he had promiſed to Edward; and then, tha 
before the firſt of September he would cauſe ſatisfaction to h 
made for all the wrongs and injuries he had offered to the Enghext 


ter, would perſecute him and his country with. fire and tword 


Fo all this James, perceiving at preſent that he was not ablſhuai 
io perform what was required; and, on the other fide, tha 
he was as unable to withſtand the power of the enemy, v 


turned no anſwer at all, either by writing or meſlage. Butch 
nobles of Scotland, being thus forſaken of their king, thi 
they might nct be wholly wanting to the public ſafety, levie 


they might ſomewhat alleviate the imminent danger and pre 
ſure, and ſtop the enemy in his career of victory, they ſcnſplair 
agents to the Duke of Glouceſter, to deſire, T hat the marriagqhner 
fo leng proprſed, might be conſummated. They were alſo to dt 
clare, that it ſhould not be their fault if the agreements mac 
between the two nations were not punctually performed. T 
Fngliſh general, knowing that the Scots would not put thingiſſhey 
to the hazard of a battle, in regard part of their ſtrength v 
with him upon the account of Alexander, a popular man 
and that the reſt were divided into ſeveral factions, returne 


money, paid to James upon the account of the dowry, thoul 
be preſently repaid to him; and; if they would have peacſutt 1 
they ſhould promiſe to ſurrender up the caftle. of Berwick 
or, if they could not do that, then ſolemnly to ſwear, that the 
ſhould not attempt to relieve the beſieged, nor hinder t 

beftegers, uni} the caſtle was either taken by ſtorm, or fur 
rendered * conditions. The Scots returned anſwer by theſerea 
ambaindors, That it was not their fault the marriage was ndcroy 
confuron pt but it happened, becauſe both bride and * 
gr d Were ander age; that the * was not yet due, bQFaith 
5 8 cauig 
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t would give more; but the caſtle of Berwick was built by the 


een under their juriſdiction, they could not part with it; 
nd tho” the Englith had taken it, and poſſeſſed it ſometimes 


rchey force, yet their injury did not prejudice the antient right 
in hf the Scots, But Glouceſter, who was ſuperior in ſtrength, 


1 onffcfolved to carry the point, and to admit of no legal diſpute 

anda the caſe. The ſame day, Calen Campbel Earl of Argyle, 
Andrew Stuart the chancellor, and the biſhops of St. Andrews 
nd Dunblane, ſent to Alexander, who was in the Engliſh 
amp at Lethington, a chart, ſigned with their own hands and 
eals, promiſing him, if he would be loyal to the king, in the 
ext aſſembly, they would take care that his eſtate ſhould be 
eſtored, and an amneſty given for what was paſt ; in aſſurance 
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t ab(huainted Glouceſter with the thing, who was very friendly, 


, thaſnd diſmiſſed him upon it; and ſo he returned into his own - 
„ rFfountry, where, in the next aſſembly of eſtates, he was made 
ut thfegent by an unanimous conſent; and preſently a propoſition 
, thaſſhas made concerning raifing the ſiege of Berwick. The wiſer 


leviet 
| tha 

pre 
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ort were of opinion, that in ſo dangerous a time, when 
hings were thus unſettled by reaſon of domeſtic ſeditions, it 
"as beſt to clap up a peace upon any terms; for they ſaw 
plainly, that if they ſhould have the better of ſo powerful an 


rlageFnemy, yet it would rather provoke than diſhearten hin; 
to debut if they themſelves were overcome, it was uncertain how 


n enemy, fierce by nature, and farther elevated by. ſucceſs, 
would uſe his victory. Some that were more hot-ſpirited than 
hey had reaſon ro be, oppoſed this opinion; yet it was car- 
ed in the parliament. After many conditions had been can- 


mad 

T 
hing 
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manÞafſed to and fro, at length it was agreed, that on the 26th of 


urne 
ſolve 
at t 
houl 


\nguſt 1482, the caſtle of Berwick ſhould be furrendered up 
o the Engliſh, and a truce made for a few months, till they 
ould have more time to treat of a peace. 'Thus Berwick was 
oſt, after it had been enjoyed by the Scots 21 years, ſince they 


peacFaſt recovered it. Then the Duke of Glouceſter, having made 
wick proſperous expedition, returned in triumph home. 

t the} Edward, by the advice of his council, judged it · more for 
er the advantage of England, to diſannul the marriage- contract; 
r {unfor he feared that the inteſtine diſcords of the Scots were fo 


; thelereat, that James's flue might be in danger of loſing the 
as ndfrown ; and he was moſt reſpectful to Alexander, becauſe, if 


bridete ſhould be made king, he hoped to have a conſtant and 
>, beuithful ally of him, in regard of the great kindneſs he had 
caulyy - | | I received 


- 


by * 


S:uſc the day of payment was not yet come, and if there were 
ot {ſufficient ſecurity given for the payment thereof, they 


xcots, and that in the Scottith ſoil, and for many ages having 


f which they ſolemnly interpoſed their faith. Alexander ac- 
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received at his hands. Hereupon an herald was ſent to Edit 
burgh, to renounce the affinity, and to demand the repaymen 
of the dowry. When he had declared his errand publicly o 
the 25th of October, the Scots obtained a day for the paymen 
thereof, and reſtored it to a penny; and withal, they ſen 
ſome to convoy the herald as far as Berwick. Alexander, tha 
he might extinguiſh the remains of the old hatred of his br 
ther againſt him, and ſo obtain new favour by a new court 
1y, brought him out of the caſtle, and reſtored him to th 
free poſſeſſion of his kingdom. But the memory of old offi 
fences prevailed more with James's proud reſtleſs ſpirit, thai 
this late courteſy. Moreover, beſides the king's old jealou 
ſies, there were thoſe that did daily calumniate Alexander 
and buz into the king's ear his too great popularity; as Meat 
now it was very evident, that he affected the kingdom. I 
being adviſed by his friends, that miſchief was hatching a: 
gainſt him at court, fled privately into England; and gavhre 
up the caſtle of Dunbar to Edward. In his abſence he waſh 
condemned. The crimes objected againſt were, firſt, Th. 
he had often ſent meſſengers into England; and then, thaur 
he had retired thither himſelf, without obtaining a paſs-pori 
from the king; and that there he joined in council againihi 
his country, and his king's life, All his partizans were par 
doned, and amongſt the reſt William Creichton, who waſſhrac 
accuſed not only to be an abettor of his deſigns againſt hiſſhis 1 
country, but alſo the chief author that urged him on to the 
But when he had obtained pardon for what was paſt, he was aſhear 
gain accuſed of eneonraging Alexander by his advice and coun 
{el, after he was condemned ; (frequent letters paſſing be 
tween them, by the means of Thomas Dickſon a prieſt) and 
of « cauſing his caſtle of Creichton to be fortified againſt thiith 
king, and commanding the garriſon- ſoldiers not to ſurrende 
it up to the king's forces, Wherefore he was ſummoned t{ffkirr 
anſwer the 14th day of February, in the year 1484, But h 
not appearing, was outlawed, and his goods contiſcatelſſſhe 1 
Theſe were the cauſes of his puniſhment, mentioned in 0 
public records, But 'tis thought that the hatred the Ein 
had conceived againſt him, upon a private occaſion, did hin 
the moſt miſchief of all, It was this: William had a verfake! 
beautiful wife, of the noble family of the Dunbars ; wheFllex 
her huſband found that the king had had the uſe of her boÞngl 
dy, he projected a revenge, which was raſh enough in itſellh 
but yet not improper for a mind ſick. of love, and alſo pro 
voked by ſuch an injury as his was; for he himſelf. lay wiiffom; 
the king's youngeſt ſiſter, a beautiful woman, but ill ſpokei 
of for her too great familiarity with her brother; and on ſr 
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Edie begat Margaret Creichton, who died not long ſince. Int 


ymenihe interim, Creichton's wife died at his own houſe; and the 
cly offing's ſiſter, who, as I faid, the king had vitiated, was ſo 
ymenWuch in love with William, that ſhe ſeemed ſometimes to be 
y ſenpur of her wits for him. The king, partly by the mediation 
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f William's friends, and partly being mindful of the wrong 
e himſelf had done him of the like ſort, and being willing 
ſo to cover the infamy of his ſiſter under a vail of marriage, 
Wermitted William to return home again to court, upon con- 
1d ofition that he would marry her. William was perſuaded by 
Wis friends; and, for want of better views, eſpecially ſince 
iichard of England was dead, came to Inverneſs, where he 
ad a conference with the king, not long before both their 
aths; and great hopes were there given of his return. 


t ſeveral times, but I have put them together, that fo the 
Wiread of my hiſtory might not be diſcontinued and broken 
ic vafhf, Let us now return to what was omitted before. 


Thi Edward of England died in the month of April, next after 
» thaWunbar was delivered to him, in the year 1483, leaving his 
s-porrother Richard guardian to his ſons. He was firſt content 
gainiWich the name of Protector, and under that title governed 
e parſngland for two months: But afterward having, by ſeveral 


o waſractices, engaged a part of the nobility and commonalty to 
1ſt hiſs fide, he put his brother's two ſons in priſon ; the queen 


nd her two daughters being forced to retire into a ſanctuary 


counWnd ornaments of a king. | 


g by Alexander of Albany, and James Douglas, being willing ts 
) anfry how their countrymen ſtood affected towards them, came 
it thifth 500 ſelect horſe to Lochmaben on Maudlin's day, be- 
endeFauſe a great fair uſed that day to be there held. There a 


kirmiſh began between the parties, with enraged minds on 
ie neighbouring diſtrict, either to this or that party, They 


r laſt the victory inclined to the Scots, tho” it was a bloody 
ne, as having loſt many of their men, Douglas was there 
Aken priſoner, and ſent away to the monaſtery of Lindors: 
Uexander was ſet on a horſe, and eſcaped, but ſtaid not in 
er bofngland long after this, In the mean time, many incurſions 


e Scots. Richard was uncertain of the event of things at 
ome, and withal feared his enemy abroad; for many of the 
pokeEngliſh favoured the Earl of Richmond, who was an exile in 
n hFrance, and had ſent for him cver to undertake the govern» 
: ment 


/ 


is ſepulchre is yet there to be ſeen. "Theſe things were done 


Pear London, The next June he took upon him the name 


oth ſides, and the ſucceſs was various, as aid came in out of 


ought from noon till night, and the iſſue was doubtful ; but 


ere made, to the greater loſs of the Engliſh, than benefit of 


\ * 
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ment of the kingdom : fo that Richard was mightily troubled 
Neither was he leſs vexed with the guilt of his own wicked 
neſs ; and becauſe he could not quell domeſtic feditions, : 
ſoon as he hoped, therefore he thought it beſt to oblige fo 
. Felgners by any conditions whatſoever ; that ſo, by their ay 
thority and power, he might be ſafer at home, and more for 
midable abroad. For this cauſe he ſent ambaſſadors int 
Scotland, to make peace, or at leaſt a truce for ſome year, 
There he found all things more ealy than he could have hops 
ed for: For James, who, for his many and notable crime 
was grievoully hated by his own people, as well as Richan 
was by his, willingly gave ear to his ambaſſadors; for 


hoped that, if once he had peace with England, he coul : 
revenge his wrongs at home at leiſure, when England coul oy 
not be a refuge for his oppoſers. For theſe reaſons eſpecially. 
both kings — ſome of their confidents to the borders hic 
where, after many and long diſputes concerning compenſaticſſy, 


for loſſes, ſeeing peace could not be made, by reaſon of the 
multitudes of complainants, and the weakneſs of their proofs 

they made a truce for three years. i | 
And becauſe matters could not then be adjuſted, for the 
difficulties above-mentioned, and alſo the ſtraitneſs of time 
arbiters were appointed on both fides, who, together with the 
commanders of the borders, ſhould ſee all things done accord 
ing to equity. One condition in the truce was ſet down verſſſheac 
mtricately, about the caſtle of Dunbar to be reſtored to the 
Scots; for the Engliſh interpreted it, that they might keep it 
and the Scots, that they might reduce it by force, notwith 
ſtanding the truce : For when the Scots, after the expiratio 
of fix months allotted; ſent ambaſſadors to demand the caftle 
Richard by his letters made them promiſes. of his good-will 
but he delayed the reſtoration of it (alledging ſometimes this 
and ſometimes other things, as an obſtacle in the way) till his 
death, which followed not long after. He was flain by his 
countrymen; and Henry VII. not yet fully in his .throne 
when James laid fiege to the caſtle in a very ſharp Winter; ther c 
garriſan - ſoldiers, ſeeing that they were not like to have relidh 
from England, in regard of the preſent diſtractions, ſurren 
dered it up. But Henry, being troubled with many cares, that 
he might cut off the occaſion of foreign wars, and extirpate 
the ſeeds of old hatred, came to Newe {tle upon Tyne; frometu. 
thence he ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland, either to make a per 
petual league, or, at leaſt, a long truce with them; for he 
being a man of great prudence, and having experienced man) 
viciſſitudes of things in his life, judged it highly conducing to 
the eſtabliſnment of his kingdom, to make peace with his 
5 | y 8 neighbours 
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eichhours, and eſpecially with the Scots; becauſe common- 
lcd choſe two kingdoms lay upon the catch for advantages a- 
ckedſſ inst each other, and protected rebellious fugitives, and en- 
5, Wrtained thoſe who were exiled ; and maintained ſedition, by 
Ic fi ing the authors of it hope of refuge and ſupply. And as 
r au; James, he deſired nothing more, than to be free from the 
- for ar of foreigners, that ſo he might puniſh his own diſobedi- 
min ſubjects as he pleaſed, And therefore he kindly received 
e ambaſſadors, and told them, that he deſired nothing more 
an a peace; but his opinion was, that his ſubjects would 
ot yield, that either there ſhould be a perpetual peace, or a- 
long truce betwixt them; partly becauſe it was forbid by 
ancient law, leſt, when all fear of an enemy was remov- 
coul „their minds might languiſh into idleneſs, and the ſi- 
ews of their induſtry he remitted; and partly, becauſe they 
Tad not ſo ſuddenly lay down their fierceneſs of ſpirit, 
ders ich they acquired by ſo long uſe of arms: But if they 
atl0n ould be brought to this, to yield to a truce for ſix or ſeven 
f thel-irs, he would not have them refuſe it: But as for himſelf, 
Of; was willing to maintain a firm and inviolate peace with 
em, as long as he lived; and he would alſo take care, that 

tue truce ſhould be renewed; before the date of it was quite 
time mired ; but he earneſtly defired the ambaſſadors, not to di- 
h thaulge abroad the diſcourſe which they had in ſecret with him, 
cord t his nobility ſhould be more backward from coming into a 
verſheace, if they ſaw him forward i in the caſe. When this was 
o thqqbld Henry, who knew in what a tumultuous plunge the af- 
PU irs of Scotland were, and how convenient it was for the king 
with 0 have a peace; imagining likewiſe that he ſpoke really, and 
ationgrom his heart, be accepted of the truce for ſeven years, and 
aftle 0 retired back to York. In the mean time the queen of 
-w_ cots died, a woman of ſingular beauty and probity; by her 
this good graces ſhe was ſometimes thought to have moderated 
Il hihe unbridled appetites and efforts of her huſband. Alexan- 
Y higher alſo, the king's brother, died in France, leaving two 
roneſſons behind him, Alexander, by his firſt wife, the daugh- 
hr of the Earl of the Orcades, and John by his ſecond, 
relid ho was afterwards the Regent-king of Scotland for ſome 
rren'Wears. 
, that James, having thus ſettled peace a and at home be- 
rpateng freed from two troubleſome interrupters of his deſigns, 
fromfeturned to his own diforderly nature. He excluded almoſt 
per l the nobility, and had none but upſtarts about him: Up- 
r hein them he beſtowed great honours and preferments; the 
manſFaire of all public affairs, and the ways and means of raiſing” 
ng tc noney where wholly and * left to them, whilſt he him- 
h bY Vor. II. M 8 ſelf 
Ourxs ; ; 
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felf lay, as it were, drown'd in voluptuouſneſs. The chi 
of this court-faction was John Ratnſay, who was preſery: 
at Lauder by the king's requeſt, and then eſcaped punil! 
ment. He was grown ſo inſolently proud, that, not-conte 
with the ſtewardſhip of the houſehold (a place of prime h. 
nour amongſt the Scots) which the king had given him, an 
many rich lordihips beſides ; he obtained an edict, That n 
but he, and his retinue, ſhould wear a ſword, or other weapn 
in thoſe places where the king lodged; that fo, by this mean 
they might ſtrengthen themſelves and their retinue, again 
the nobility, who kept their diſtin& and frequent meetinꝗ . 
by themſelves ; and walked up and down in their arms. Bf.! 
that edict made the people hate Ramſay more than fear hin 
for now they had nothing but the image of perfect ſlavery be 
fore their eyes. In the mean time the king meditated nothin 
more, than how to ſatiate himſelf with the blood of tho 
men, who were believed to be the authors of rebellion again 
him. And, ſeeing he could not do it by an open force, H. 
thought to effect it by ſubtlety; and therefore he feigne 
himſelf to be reconciled to this, and to the other man; ai 
treated them with more familiarity than became the digni 
of a prince, To others who were eminent in power, | 
gave honours and largeſſes. He made David Lindſay Ear! 
Crawfurd, Duke of Montroſe ; endeavouring to win him 
that means, bcing ſo powerful a man in his country. As to 
George Earl of Angus, he had him frequently about him 
and, as if he had been wholly received into his favour, he ac 
quainted him with his private deſigns; yet none of his n 
wards and flatteries could perſuade men that he was fincert 
For they that knew his diſpoſition, did not at all doubt, tha 
his ſimulation of benevolence and refpect tended to no oth: 
end, but that he might either arreſt the nobility one by one 
or elſe might ſet them together by the ears, one with another 
which his aſſembling the chief of the nobility at Edinburg! 
made more plainly appear: For he called Douglas to lu 
into the caſtle, and told him, that he had now an eminen 
opportunity to revenge himſelf; for, if the leaders of tl 
faction were apprehended and put to death, the reſt wou 
be quiet; but, if he omitted this opportunity, which was 
fairly put into his hands, he could never expect the like 
gain. 2 | wo 
Douglas, who knew that the king's mind was no more It 
conciled to himſelf than to others, did craftily reaſon wil 
1 him, concerning ſo crucl and ſo ruinous a deſign; alledging 
that men would judge it to be a baſe and flagitious act, if 
| Yhould hurry ſo many noble perſons to death, without an 
KEE. : kearin 
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xearing or trial, to whom he had pardoned their former 
niſdemeanors; and now they alſo reſted ſecure, in that they 
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zerce minds of his enemies would not be kroken by the death 
f a few; but rather, if his faith ſhould be once violated, 
Il hope of concord would be cut off; and, if once men 
leſpaired of pardon, their anger would be turned into rage; 
nd from thence a greater obſtinacy, and contempt both of 
ie king's authority, and of their lives too, would infallibly 
nſue. But if you will hearken to my counſel (ſaid he) I 


wy ill ſhew you a way whereby you may ſave the dignity of a 
I Hing, and yet revenge yourſelf too: For I will gather my 
 hinWricods and clans together, and ſo opeply, and in the day- 


ime, I will lay hold upon them, and you may try them 
here you will, and inflict what puniſhment you pleaſe up- 
Mn them. This way will be more creditable, and alſo much 
ore ſafe, than if you ſhould ſet upon them ſecretly and by 
ight; for then it would look as if they were murdered by 
hieves, The king thought the earl had been ſincere in what 
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* e ſpake, (for he knew that he was able to perform what he 
pn! nad promiſed) and therefore he gave him many thanks, and 


ore promiſes of great rewards, and ſo diſmiſſed him. But 
e preſently acquainted the nobility with their imminent 
anger, adviſed them. to withdraw themſelves, as he him- 
elf alſo did. The king perceiving that his ſecret projects 
cre diſcovered, from that day forward would truſt no bo- 
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"W F But after he had ſtaid a while in the caſtle of Edin- 


urgh, he failed over into the countries beyond the Forth; 
or they as yet remained firm in their obedience to him, and 
here levied a conſiderable force. And the nobles, who be- 
fore had ſought his amendment, not his deſtruction, now, 
ſeeing all hopes of any agreement were cut off, managed all 
heir counſels for his utter overthrow and ruin; only there 
as one thing which troubled them, and that was, who ſhould 
de their general, that after the king was ſubdued, might be 
regent, or vice-king, who might be acceptable to the people; 
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Ch and, on the account of the honour of his family, would. 
voullload the faction with as little envy as might be. After ma- 


by conſultations about this, at laſt they pitched upon the 
king's ſon. He was enticed to a complaiſance by the ſuper- 
ifors and tutors of his childhood; and he did it out of this 
ear, that, if he refuſed, the government and command 


as f 
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re 
"x ould be made over to the Engliſh, the perpetual enemies of 
ging heir family. | | 
if The king by this time had paſſed over the Forth, ane 


t an 


itched his tent by the caſtle of Blackneſs ; and his ſon's ar- 
arin | p 


ad the public faith given them for their ſafery. For the 
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upon it as a common concern; and that the contagion, b 


the Scottiſh name, he would ſend a legate into Scotlan 


king was a-doing, and knew that he was implacable towar, 
them, reſolved to put it to a battle, before any more forceſſc 


_. proach of foreign ambaſſadors, they were ſolicitous nigh 


_ fulneſs was an hinderance to their haſty deſign ; who, havin; 


that reſolution, though it ſeemed the ſafeſt for him, by thi 
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my was not far off, ready for the encounter; when, lo! th 
matter was' compoled by the intervention of the Earl of 4 
thol, the king's uncle; and Athol himſelf was given up, 
an hoſtage for the peace, to Adam Hepburn, 'Earl of Both 
well, with whom he remained till the king's death: But fi 
ſpicions increaſed on both ſides, the concord laſted not long 
however meſſengers paſſed between them; and at laſt the 10 
bility gave this anſwer; That fince the king acted nothin 
„ ſincerely, a certain war was better than a treachero 
% peace; there was but one medium left, upen which the 
could agree, and that was, that the king thould refign t 
government, and his ſon be ſet up in his place; and if! 
« would not conſent to that, it was in vain for him to gi 
„ himſelf the trouble of any more meſſages or diſputes 
The king communicated this anſwer to his — 
which he ſent to the French and to the Engliſh, making! 
his requeſt to them, that they would aſſift him againſt th 
fury of a few of his, rebellious ſubjects, by their authorir 
and, if need were, by ſome auxiliary forces, that ſo thi 
might be reduced to their obedience ; for they ought to lov) 
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hot 


this example would quickly creep to the neighbour nation 
There were alſo ambatiadors ſent to Eugenius VIII. Pope o 
Rome, to deſire him, that out of his fatherly affeCtion 1 


with full power, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to compel relig 
ous ſubjects to lay down arms, and obey their King. I 
pope writ to Adrian of Caſtell, then his legate in England ro 
a man of great learning and prudence, to do his endeavouſſfer 
for compoſing the Scottifh affairs. But theſe remedies cam 
too late; for the nobles, who were not ignorant what th 


came to him. And tho' they had the king's ſon with then 
both to countenance their matters with the greater grace in 
mongſt the vulgar, and alſo to ſhew, that they were no ene 
mies to their country, but only to their miſled king; yet 
leit the hearts of the people might be weakened by the ap 


and day, how to decide it by a battle. But the king's fear 


levied a-great ſtrength in the northern parts of the kingdon 
reſolved to keep himſelf within the caſtle of Edinbugh, ti 
thoſe aids came to him. However, he was taken off fro: 


fraud, or, at leaſt, the ſimplicity of ſome about him; for | 
2 : * i 0 : regare 
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card to the frequent waſhes and friths, which gave delay to 
Loſe who were coming in to him, they perſuaded him to go 
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on, ff his horſe, and fled to ſome water-mills near the place 
ationÞrhcre the battle was fought. His intent was (as is ſuppoſed) 
ope o get to his ſhips, which lay not far off: Here, with a few 
ion f his men, he was taken and ſlain. There were three that 
xtlandſpurſued him very cloſe in his flight, i. e. Patrick Gray the 


oming from all parts thereof: and there he might be as ſafe 
s he was in the caſtle of Edinburgh, ſeeing his enemies were 
nprovided of all- materials requiſite for the ſtorming, of 
aſtles; and there alſo he might have his fleet, which he had 
ited out againſt all hazards, to ride in ſome convenient 
arbour near adjoining. This counſel ſeemed faithful, and 
as ſafe enough, if James Shaw, governor of the caſtle, 
ing corrupted by the contrary faction, had not refuſed him 
ntrance ; ſo that the enemy was almoſt at his heels; and, 
fore he knew where to betake himſelf, he was forced, 
ith that ſtrength which he had, to run the hazard of a 
ht. At the beginning they fought ſtoutly ; and the firſt 
anks of the nobility's army began. to give ground ; but 
he men of Annandale, and the neighbouring parts, inha- 
ting the weſt of Scotland, came boldly up, and, having 
onger ſpears than the adverſe party, they preſently routed 


religſicad of his family, Sterline Ker, and a prieſt named Borth- 

'Phvick : It is not well known, which of them gave his death's 
glaniWround. When the news of his death, tho? not as yet fully 
2avouſſertain, was divulged thro' both armies, it occaſioned the 


00querors to preſs leſs violently upon thoſe who fled away; 
ſo that there were the fewer of them ſlain: For the nobles ma- 
naged the war againſt the king, not againſt their fellow ſub- 
ts. There was lain of the king's party, Alexander Cun- 
dingham, Earl of Glencairn, with ſome few of his vallals and 
kindred ; but there were many wounded on both fides. 

Thus James III. came to his end, a man not ſo much of a 
ad diſpoſition by nature, as corrupted by ill habits, into 
which he was brought up by vicious acquaintance, For hav- 
ing at firſt given a ſpecimen. of great and notable ingenuity, 
nd of a mind truly royal, he degenerated by degrees, the 
Boyds being the firſt occaſion of it, into all manner of licen- 
tiouſneſs. When the Boyds were removed, then perſons of 
the loweſt ſort were his adviſers to all kind of wickedneſs ; 
and beſides, the corruption of the times, and the ill examples 
of his neighbour kings, contributed not a little to his over- 
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Stirling, the only place in the kingdom fit to receive aids 


he king's main forces. He himſelf was weakened by the fall 
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throw and ruin: For Edward IV. in England, Charles! 
Burgundy, Lewis XI. in France, John II. in Portugal, ha 
all of them laid the foundations of tyranny in their reſpecti 
kingdoms. And Richard III. exerciſed it to the higheſt d 
gree of cruelty in England. His death was alſo branded wii 
this ignominy, that, in the then next aſſembly, the who 

arliament voted, that he was juſtly ſlain ; and proviſion vs 
made for all that had borne arms againſt him, that neith 
they nor their poſterity ſhould be prejudiced dy it. He die 
in the year of our Lord 1488, and in the twenty-eight year 
his reign, and the thirty-fifth of his age. 
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AMES III. being thus ſlain, near Stirling, in the 
month of June, they who were his oppoſers, being as 
yet uncertain what was become of him, retreated to Lin- 


Ichgow. There word was brought them, that ſome boats 


1 


ad paſſed to and fro, from the ſhips to the land; and that 
hey had carried off the wounded men. Upon this a ſuſpicion 
rote amongſt them, that the king himſelf alſo was gone a 
up-board ; which occafioned them to remove their camp to 
th : From thence the prince (for that's the title of the king 
t Scots? eldeſt ſon) ſent ſome agents, to require the admiral 
f the fleet to come aſhore to him. His name was Andrew 
Wood; he was a knight; and, being mindful of the king's 


indneſs towards him, remained conſtant in his affection te 


im, even after he was dead; he refuſed to come aſhore, un- 
eſs hoſtages were given for his ſafe return. Seton and Fle- 
ung, two noblemen, were the hoſtages. When he landed, 


he king's council aſked him, if he knew where the king was? 
ind who were they that he carried off to his fhips after the 


light? As for the king, he told them he knew nothing of 
um, but that he and his brothers had landed out of their 
oats, that ſo they might afliſt the king and all his good ſub- 
ects; but having endeavoured, in vain, to preſerve him, 
hey then returned to the fleet. He added, if the king were 


Five, they reſolved to obey none but him; but if he were 


lain, they were ready to revenge his death. He uttered alſo 
hany reproachful ſpeeches againſt the rebels; yet neverthelefs 
| they 
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they ſent him away in ſafety to his ſhips, that ſo his hoſtage 
might not ſuffer, When the hoſtages were returned, the inc. 
habitants of Leith were called up to the council, and preſl:(co 
by promiſes of great reward, to rig out their {hips, and ſub 1 
due Andrew Wood. They all in general made anſwer, Thin 
he had two ſhips fo fitted with all things for a fight, and fin- 
well furniſhed with able and valiant ſeamen ; and withal, thaſot 
he himſelf was ſo {kilful in naval affairs, that no ten ſhips inf 
101 om were able to cope with his two; fo that that cone 
ſultation was put off, and they went to Edinburgh. There 
they were fully informed of the king's death, and appointedſſe, 
a magnificent funeral to be made for him at Cambas-Kennethſit! 
5 monaſtery near Stirling, on the 25th day of the- month offffgr: 
une. 


Jams IV. the hundredth and fifth king. 


| by the interim, an aſſembly was ſummoned to meet on um 
certain day in order to create a new king. There were fewer. 
who came together to perform this ſervice, and thoſe werfen 
moſtly of the party that had conſpired againſt the former kingÞ: 
The new king, juſt after his acceſſion, ſent an herald to thaÞien 
Governor of Edinburgh caſtle, -commanding him to ſurrendeſynt. 
it; which he accordingly did; and then he marched to StirJarc 
ling, and that caſtle was alſo delivered up to him by the gar 
riſon. When it was noiſed all over England how great thfag 
troubles in Scotland were, five ſhips were choſen out of tha 
king's fleet, who entered into the frith of Forth, and thergÞ®g 
plundered the merchant-men, obſtructing their commerce, anqen 
made many deſcents on both ſhores, extremely infeſting th 
maritime parts; for they expected greater diſturbances on land 
by the Scots going into parties one againſt another. For, ſcÞ« 
ing the adverſe party were rather ſhattered than broken in thi f tl 
late fight, in regard they were not all there; and of thoſe thaſſÞch 
were, there were not many ſlain, they thought a fiercer tem 
eſt would have ariien from minds, which yet continued to s 
inflamed with hatred and envy, and which were elevated Þ 
confidence in their own ſtrength. And it increaſed the inf 
dignation, that now the power over ſo many noble and emiÞ4lr 
nent perſons was ſo eaſily fallen, not into the king's, but F®- 
few particular mens hands: For tho' the king might retal 
the name and title of a king, yet being but a youth . 
_ fifteen years old, he did not govern, but was himſelf govern *- 
ed by thoſe that killed his father: For the whole manage 
ment of matters centered in the hands of Douglas, Hepburn 
and Hume: And their confidence was the more 3 8 
ä | ecaulF'®! 
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ottith and the Engliſh. To obviate theſe difficulties, firſt ot 
| the new king endeavoured to reconcile the naval furces to 
mſelf, leſt, when he was abſent in the farther parts of the 
ingdom, to ſettle matters there, they ſhould raiſe new com- 
otions, to pave a way for the Engliſh to penetrate far into 
is dominions, and ſo ſpoil the .midland countries. When 
te old king's death came to be publicly divulged abroad, the 
ew one thought that Andrew Wood would grow more flexi- 
e, and therefore he ſent for him, giving him the public 
ich for his ſecurity, When he was aſhore, he told him what 
great diſhonour, loſs, and public thame, it was to the whole 
ation, that a few Engliſh ſhips ſhould, in ſpice of them, ride 
nder their very noſes; and by that means he drew over An- 
rew to his party, and ſent him forth in good equipage againſt 
e Engliſh, Many adviſed him, that he would equip an equal 
umber of ſhips at leaſt, againſt the enemy, whoſe veſſels 
ere more, and bigger than his. Vo, ſays he, I have only my 
un two, And, as ſoon as the wind ſerved, he made directly 
ward the Engliſh, who rode before Dunbar: He fought 
em bravely, took, and brought them all into Leich, and pre- 
nated their commanders to the king? Andrew was liberally re- 
arded by the king; and his ſkill in engagements at ſca, with 
ie ſingular valour of his ſoldiers and ſcamen, was highly 
agnified. And yet there were not wanting ſome of thoſe 
rt of creatures, who always admire the atchievements of 
ings, whatſoever they be; and if they be great, yet they view 
em in a multiplying glaſs; who foretold, that this victory 


u but precede a greater. Mean while the adverſe part of the 
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odility ſcat meitages into all parts of the kingdom, to per- 
ade the country to riſe, and not to endure the preſent ſtate 
f things, nor to ſuffer ſo many valiant men to be illuded by 
ch public parricides, who had murdered one king, and made 
captive of another; nay, who accuſed the defenders of the 
ing's life as traitors ; whereas they, who were indeed viola- 
rs of all divine and human laws, gave out themſelves to be 
2 only aſſerters of the rights of their country, and the ſole 
aintainers of its liberty: Amongſt whom the King himſelf 
as not a freeman, in regard he was forced by them to take 
ms againſt his father, and king; and, after the monarch 
u a ſacriſice to impiety, he was compelled to proſecute, b 
nzfarious war, thoſe who were the friends of his father, an 

: defenders of his life, Many ſuch diſcourſes they ſpread 
broad amongſt the vulgar. Aud, to excite a greater flame of 
adignation and hatred, Alexander Forbes, chief of a noble 
intly, carried the king's thirt upon a ſpear (all over bloody 
You,, IF N and 
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cauſe all the ſhoxes were infeſted with the two fleets, the 
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Aberdeen, and all the chief towns of the adjacent country 


an herald, to riſe in arms to revenge fo black a deed. A. 


the bridge at Stirling, to join his aſſociates: But that bridg : 


phen Bull, in an engagement at ſea. For Henry King 
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and torn, with the marks of the wounds he received) thn 


and excited all men; by this declaration, and by the voice 


Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lenox, a man of great wealth a 
power, and who, by an honeſt kind of popularity, was equi 
ly dear to high and low; was as active in the countries 
this ds the Forth; for he raiſed up die earls that were 
neighbours, and with a good force endeavouring to paſs ow 


being poſſeſſed by the king's forces, he tried to paſs a for 
not far from the riſe of the river, at the foot of mount Gran 
pius. His deſign was diſcovered to John Drummond by Alcſhcl 
ander Macalpin, his vaſſal, who had joined himſelf to the engþu 
my; by whom alſo information was given, that things we 
ſecure and ill guarded in the enemy's camp ; that every 0 
ſtraggled up and down, as they pleaſed ; that they had nne 
watch ſet in convenient places, nor uſed any military diſcipli 
at all. Upon theſe advices Drummond, with ſome voluntie 
who came in to aſſiſt him, ſet upon them when they were i 
ſieep. Many were killed in their fleep, the reſt run headlon 
away without their arms, and ſo returned from whence th: 
came: Many were taken priſoners, but a great part of thet 
diſmiſſed by their friends that know them: Theſe only we 
ſeverely dealt with, who had either written or ſpoke more cor 
tumeliouſly than others. 

The joy for this victory was increaſed by the news of and 
ther at the ſame time, which Andrew Wood had got over oi 


England, hearing that five of his ſhips were taken by two c 
the, Scots, and thoſe much leſs than his, was willing to blot o 
the infamy of this defeat, and yet could find no juſt preten 
for a war; however he called his ableſt ſea-command 
together; he offered them what ſhips and warlike provil 
ons they pleaſed, cxhorting them to purge away this tai 
caſt upon the Engliſh name; promiſing them great reward 
if they could bring Wood to him, dead or alive. But wheſiew 
thoſe that knew the valour of the man, and his proſpero 
ſucceſſes, made ſome delay in the caſe, Stephen Bull, a knigh 
of known courage, undertook the expedition: And oppo 
nity ſeemed to favour his deſign, becauſe he knew that Woc 
was ſhortly to return out of Flanders; and he thought it wou 
be a matter of no great difficulty to attack him at unawares 
his paſſage. For this end, he pitched upon three ſhips out 
the royal navy, and equipped them well in all points, and 
ſtood for the iſle of May, an iſland uninhabited, A 
e or 
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orth; chuſing that place for the conveniency of it, becauſe 


1) thn 
x every ſide of the iſland there is ſafe riding, and harbour 


OUNtry 

voice Ir ſhips againſt bad weather; and there the ſea alſo grows ſo 
Arrow, that no little veſſel could paſs by, without being diſ- 
th ufbrered. Whilſt he rode there, he continually kept ſome of 


s ſkilfulleſt mariners abroad in fiſher-boats, to watch, and to 
{cover to him his enemy's thips. He had not rode at anchor 
ere many days, when Wood's ſhips appeared with full fail 
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rere 
aſs owfhaking towards him. Bull knew them, and preſently weigh- 
t bridgf} anchor; and, as victor already in his mind, he prepared 
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xd armed themſelves, and ſo made up to him. Thus did 


urage of mighty armies, and they fought obſtinately till 
ight parted the fray, the victory inclining to neither fide. 
he next morning each of them encouraged their party, and 
newed the attack with redoubled fury. They threw grap- 
ng irons into one another's ſhips, and — hand to hand, 
if they had been at a land fight, and that with ſo much 
gerneſs, that neither of them took notice of the falling bac 


were! 
adlonfif the tide, till they came to the heaps of ſand at the mouth 
ce theft the river Tay. There the water being thallower, the great 


ips of the Engliſh could not be fo eaſily managed, but were 
reed to ſurrender ; and ſo they were towed up the ſtream 
the Tay to Dundee, where they ſtaid till the dead were bu- 
ed, and the wounded were placed under the hands of ſur- 


F ther 
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f angfffcons for their cure. This battle was fought the 10th day of 
er viEuguſt, in the year of our redemption 1490. . 

ing A few days after, Wood went to the king, and carried with 
two im Stephen Bull, with the other commanders of the ſhips, 


lot ound the moſt noted of his ſoldiers, whom he preſented to him. 
etend Wood was highly commended by the king for this exploit, 
andeyÞad was honourably rewarded. The king freely diſmiſſed the 
roviſhriſoners and their ſhips, and ſent them back to their king, 
s ſtaiſfith an high commendation of their valour : For, in regard 
wardWiy fought for honour, not for booty, he therefore woald 


wheſiew, that valour ought to be honoured, even in an enemy. 
pero King Henry, though he was highly concerned for the loſs 
nig Ms men in this unhappy fight, yet gave the king of Scots 


DO 
Wooſfels, and could not but applaud the greatneſs of his mind. 
woul About this time a new kind of monſter was born in Scot- 
ures nd; in the lower part of its body it reſembled a male child, 
out thing differing from the ordinary ſhape of a human body; 
nd Fit, above the navel, the trunk of the body, and all the o- 
bay cr members, were double, repreſenting both fexes, male 
orth | | N 2 : and 


imſelf for the fight: Wood ſtaid no longer but till his men 


xcſe two valiant commanders engage, as if they had had the 


7 


anks, and told him, that he gratefully accepted his kind- 
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and female. The king gave ſpecial order for its careful edi 
cation, eſpecially in mutic, in which it arrived to an admir 
able degree of {kill : And moreover it learned ſeveral tongue: 
and ſometimes the two bodies did diſcover ſeveral appetite 
diſagreeing one with another; and ſo they would quarre 
one liking 2f1s, the other hate And, yet ſometimes agair 
they wouid agree and conſult (as it were) in common, fo 
the good of both. This was alſo memorable in it, that, whe 
the legs or loins were hurt below, both bodies were ſenfibl 
of this pain in common; but, when it was pricked or other 
ways hurt above, the ſenſe of the pain did affect one bod 
only; which difference was alſo more perſpicuous in | 
death; for one of the bodies died many days before the 
ther; and that which ſurvived, being half putrified, pine 
away by degrees. This monſter lived twenty-eight years, an 
then died, when John was Regent of Scotland, I am th 
more confident in relating this ſtory, becauſe there are mar 
honeſt and eredible perſons yet alive, who ſaw this prodig 
with their eyes. 5 
When the people of the north of Scotland heard of this mim 
val victory, they gave over all thoughts of war, and returneFÞot 
each to his own home. This tumult and broil being ſo eaſ 
quicted, the king applied his mind, not only to quell all ſed 
tions for the preſent, but alſo to prevent all the occaſions qui 
them for the future. He ſummoned his firſt parliament tot 
held at Edinburgh the 6th day of November : 'There man 
wholetome laws were made for the eſtabliſhing of public cor 
cord; and, to the end that peoples minds might the better: 
gree in general, the fault was caſt but upon a few particula 
perſons; and the puniſhments were either very eaſy, or ell 
wholly remitted. When a diſpute aroſe concerning the lawf 
neſs of the war, John Lyon, Lord Glamis, roſe up, and ſhe 
ed ſeveral heads of articles, which the nobles had formerly ſer 
to the king, in order to a pacification, to which James III. h 
often both affented and ſubſcribed ;, and that indeed he han 
ſtruck up a peace with his nobles upon thoſe terms, unlein 
ſome evil counſellors had drawn him away from it, and \ 
perſuaded him to call in the old enemy to fight againſt his on 
ſubjects. And, by reaſon of this his inconſtancy, the Earls 
Huntley, Arrol, Earl of Marſhal, and Lyon himſelf, wi 
many other noble perſons, had forſaken him at that time, al 
had ſet up James IV. his fon, as being a lover of the pub 
peace and welfare. After a long diſpute, at laſt they all cop: 
ſented to a decree, wherein thoſe that were ſlain in the batt 
of Stirling, were affirmed to have becn cut off by their ov 
fault, and that their laughter was juſt ; and that they ws 
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ad taken up arms againſt the enemies of the public (for ſo 
admithey covered their hidden fraud under hongſt pretences) were 
ngue; uilty of no crime, nor conſequently liable to any puniſhment. 
petite l who had votes in the aſſembly, ſubſcribed to this decree, 
uvarreMhar ſo they might give a better account of the fact to foreign 
aganſmbaiſidors, of whoſe coming they had information. Many 
n, father ſtatutes were then alſo made, to reſtore to the poor 
, whahat had been taken violently from them; to inflict ſmall fines 
enfiblWn the rich; and to indemnify both parties, that their taking 
other of arms at that time, might never turn to the prejudice of 
2 bolflkem or their poſterity. This moderation of ſpirit was highly 
in iommended in a young king, of but fifteen years old, and 
the ho was alſo a conqueror, and had the command of all: 
pine hut it was further heightened by his benignity and faithfulneſs 
rs, ano performing his promiſes. To this we may add a thing 
am thEwhaich commonly takes moſt with the vulgar) that he was of 
e mani graceful well- ſet body, and alſo of a lively and quick appre- 
rodigſhenſion. So that, by his uſing his victory neither with avarice 
or cruelty, and by his real pardoning of offenders, in a ſhort 
this nafflime there grew up a great concord amongſt both factions, 
turneſboth of them equally ſtriving to ſhew their love and duty to 
o cafiſhe king; a few only, who were moſt obſtinate, were puniſh- 
all fediffÞed with a ſmall fine, or with the loſs of part of their eſtates, 
ſions put none at all were deprived of their whole patrimony ; nei- 
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her were the fines brought into the king's exchequer, but ap- 
lied to defray the charges of the war, This his royal cle- 
ency was the more grateful, becauſe men did yet retain frefh 
their memories, upon what ſlight occaſions in the former 
eing's reign, many eminent men were outed of all; and how 
uch inferior to them thoſe were, who came in their places. 
loreover, to engage the chief leaders of the contrary faction 
0a greater fidelity, he joined them in bonds of affinity to him- 
elf; for whereas his aunt had two daughters, by two ſeveral 
uſbands, he married Grzcina Boyd to Alexander Forbes, 
nd Margaret Hamilton to Matthew Stuart, Thus, in a ſhort 
ime, the minds of all men were reconciled, and a happy peace 


his ouffnerſelf to be an hand-maid to the king's virtues, there was ſo 
Earls Mreat an increaſe of grain and fruits of the earth, as if a golden 
f, wiring had ſuddenly ſtarted up, out of a more than iron age. 
ne, al bus, after the king had ſuppreiled robberies by arms, and 
e publther vices by the ſeverity of the laws, left he might ſeem a 
all coÞ®2rp avenger of others, but indulgent to himſelf, and withal, 
e battFo make it appear, that his father was flain againſt his will, he 
eir ore an iron chain about his waiit as long as he lived, and 


rery year he added one link more to it: And tho” this prac- 
tice 


— — — 


nd tranquillity did enſue: Nay, as if Fortune had ſubmitted 
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rice might give an umbrage to thoſe that were the inſtrumen 
of his father's death; yet they had ſuch confidence, either 
the gentleneſs of the king's diſpoſition, or in their own power 
that it occaſioned no inſurrection at all. 

Amidſt this public jubilee, and private rejoicings of partiei 
lar perſons, about the ſeventh year of the king's reign, Per 
kin Warbeck came into Scotland. But before I declare th 
eauſe of his coming, I muſt fetch things farther back. 
_ Margaret, the fiſter of Edward IV. king of England, hay 
ing married Charles, Duke of Burgundy, endeavoured all th 
ways ſhe could, if not to overthrow, yet at leaſt to vex Hen 
ry VII. the leader of the contrary faction. In order to thie: 
ſhe raiſed up Perkin Warbeck, as a competitor for the king 
dom. He was a youth born of mean parentage at Tornay, 
eity of the Nervii ; but of ſuch beauty, ingenuity, ſtature « 
body, and manlineſs of countenance, that he might eaſily | 

believed to have been deſcended of royal ftock. And, by rei 
fon of his poverty, he had travelled up and down in ſeven 
countries (fo that he was known but by few of his own rel 
tions) and there he had learned ſeveral languages, and ha 
inured both his face and his mind to the moſt canſummar 
confidence. When Margaret (who was intent on all occa 
ſions to diſturb the peace of England) had got this youth, i 
kept him a while privately by her, till ſhe had informed hin 
with what factions England laboured at that time; what friendgÞe 
and what enemies ſhe had there. In a word, ſhe made hin 
acquainted with the whole genealogy of the royal progeny 
and what happineſs or misfortunes had attended each of the 
When things ſeemed thus to be fomewhat ripe, ſhe was reſol 
ed to try fortune, and gave private orders that he thould b 
ſent, with a decent equipage, firſt into Portugal, then int 
Ireland: There he had a great concourſe of people flocked af 
bout him, and was received with huge applauſe, as the ſone 
King Edward of England; either becauſe his own diſpoſition 

affiſted by art, was inclined to perſonate ſuch an one; or be 
cauſe being there amongſt the credulous Kerns, he was ſoot 
likely to raiſe great commotions. When a war ſuddenly brok 
out betwixt the French and the Engliſh, he was called for, ou 
of Ireland, by Charles VIII. and had great promiſes made him 
ſo that, coming to Paris, he was there honourably received 
the garb and equipage of a prince, and had a guard appointe* 
him: Nay, the Engliſh exiles and fugitives, who were num 
rous at that court, put him in ſure hope of the kingdom. ÞB 
that quarrel betweca the crowns being made up, he depart 
privately out of the court of France, for fear he ſhould hav 


been delivered up; and fo retired to Flanders, — 
high! 


a faſt 
true friendſhip i is wont to be made; for he and his poſter] 


had ſollicited neighbouring kings and nations, deſiring the 


being reſtored to his kingdom by the aid ot his friends, ( 


dared to their preſeat condition. 
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he had lived ſo miſerably amongſt foreign nations, that! 
preferred the condition of his deceaſed brother before his on 
in regard he was ſnatched away from all other calamity, b 
2 ſudden and violent death : That he himſelf was reſerv . 
the ridicule of fortune; and that his ſorrow had not that a 
Jeviation, that he durſt bewail his miſerable ſtate among 
ſtrangers, to incline them to pity him; for, after he had b 
gun openly to profeſs what he was, Fortune had affaulted hit 
with all her darts; and, to his foo mer miieries, had added 
daily fear of treac hery ; ; for his crafty enemy had ſometime 
tampered with thoſe who entertained him, to take away hi 
life; and ſometimes he had privily ſuborned his ſubjects, u 
der the name of friends, to diſcover his ſecret deſigns, cor 
rupt his true friends, and to find out his ſecret ones, and: 
exlumniate his ſtock and pedigree, by falſe accuſations : 
mongſt the vulgar; to reproach his aunt Margaret, and tho 
Engliſh nobles that owned him; and yet notwithſtanding, thi 
ſhe, being ſupported by a good conſcience againſt the reviling 
of enemies, and ;:fo out of compaflion to her gwa blood, ha 
ſupported aum! in low eſtate with her aſſiſtance. But at lai 
when he perceived that he could not have aid enough fro 
her to recover his kingdom, (being a widow, and old too)! 


to reſpect the common chances of man's life, and not to fuft 
royal blood to be oppreſſed by tyrannical vi iolence, and to pi 
away with grief, fear, and miſery: And that he, thoughf 
the preſent afflicted with great evils, yet was not fo dcjet 
in his mind, but that he hoped the time would come, that 


whom he had many both in England and Scotland), he ſhou 
be able to conſider every particular man's ſervice, and rewa 
him accordingly ; eſpecially if the Scots would join their fo 
ces with his: And if ever he was reſtored to his kingdom if 
their arms, they ſnould foon underſtand, that they had wo 
:nd; and that at ſuch a time too, when the trial ( 


would be ſo gratcfully mindful of the obligation, that th 
would ever acknowledge, that the acceſſion of his better fo 
tunes was due to them alone. Beſides, he added many thin 

in praiſe of the king, part of them true, and part accomm 


Having thus ſaid, hie held his peace: but che king call 
him up to him, and bid him take heart, for he would ref 
his demands to the council, whoſe advice, 3 in grand affairs, | 
muſt needs have; yet, whatever they determined, he promiſd 


him faithfully, that he ſaould not repent that he made his cou V 


* 
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ſanctuary. Upon this Perkin withdrew, and, the matter 
ing put to a debate, the wiſer fort, who had moſt experi- 
ce in ſtate affairs, thought it beſt to reject the whole buſi» 
ſs, either becauſe they judged he was a counterfeit, or elle, 
at they foreſaw there would be more danger by war, than 
vantage by the victory, tho' they were fure of it. But the 
zjor part, either thro' unſkilfulneſs in affairs, or inconſtancy 
ſpirit, or elſe to gratify the king, argued, that Perkin's 
uſe was moſt juſt, and that they greatly pitied the man. 
ey added alfo, that now matters were in ſome confuſion in 
gland, and mens minds were yet fluctuating, after the civil 
Ir, and therefore it was good to lay hold of this opportn- 
ty ; and that, ſince the Engliſh were wont to do the like to 
em, they themſelves ought to try, for once, to make uſe of 
e enemy's diſtractions for their own advantage; nay, they 
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d tho put on their armour, eſpecially, if great forces of Eng- 
g, thin came in to join them; nay, if they ſhould not come in, 
vin ſuch numbers as they hoped, yet one of theſe two things 
d, hafffuſt neceſſarily follow, that either they ſhould conquer Hen- 


at lai and ſo ſettle this new king on the throne, who, in recom- 


h france for ſo great a benefit, muſt needs grant them all that 
00) | ey deſired ; or, if they could end the matter without blows, 
5 ther t Henry, upon the quelling domeſtic tumults, not being 
> ful fully ſettled in his throne, would ſubmit to what condi- 
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ons they pleaſed : but if he refuſed fo to do, when war was 
ne begun, many advantages might offer themſelves, which 
ow were unforeſeen. „ | 

This was the opinion of the major part; and the king him- 
If inclining to them, his vote drew in the reſt. After this, 
e treated Perkin more honourably than before, gave him the 
tle of Duke of York; and as ſuch fhewed him to the peo- 
le. And not contented with that, he gave him Katharine 
ordon,' daughter to the Earl of Huntley, to wife, a woman 
t as great beauty as nobility ; and by this affinity, put him 
full hopes of ſucceſs. James therefore, by advice of his 
uncil, levied an army, and marched for England; firſt of 


at thai carrying it warily, and having his troops ready to engage, 
er fo any ſudden aſſault ſhould be made upon him. But after- 


thing 
Omme 


ards, when he underſtood by his ſcouts, that the enemy had 
b army in the field; he ſent out parties to plunder, and, in 
| ſhore time, pillaged almoſt all Northumberland, and the 
* duntries thereabout. He ſtaid ſome days in thoſe paz ts, and 
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Id him, that an army was levying againſt him in the adja- 
nt countries, he thought it dangerous to venture his f o:diers, 
Vor. II. „ | | who 


*. a 


retold a victory, preconceived in their minds, before they 


ot an Englith man ſtirred in behalf of Perkin: Andat being 
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Neither did he fear that the Engliſh would follow him in! 


cunningly to him, and, compoſing his ſpeech and countenar 
ſo as might beſt expreſs his compaſſion, he humbly repreſer 


parliament, who approved of his deſign to make war vi 


Ty low: but that the nobles and counſellors to the king we 
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who were laden with booty, againſt the new and freſh for, 
of the Engliſh; and therefore he reſolved to return i 
Scotland, and there to leave their booty; and, as ſoon as 
time of the year would permit, to undertake a new expediti 


retreat; for he knew that new-raiſed ſoldiers would not 
long kept together, neither could they march after him t 
a country ſo lately haraſſed and made quite deſolate by 
wars, eſpecially having no proviſions prepared betore-han 
And beſides, Perkin was afraid, becauſe none of the Engl 
came to him, as he hoped, that if he ſtaid any longer in! 
enemies country, his cheat would be diſcovered ; ſo that 
himſelf ſeeming to approve of the king's reſolution, car 


ed to the king, That he would not make ſuch havock in 
kingdom that was his own by right; and, That he wouldn 
ſo cruelly ſhed ſo much blood of his ſubjects; for no kin 
dom in the world was of ſo much worth to him, as to ha 
ſo many peoples blood ſpilt for the ſake of it, and his co 
try ſo waſted with fire and fword, to procure it. The ki 
began now to ſmell out and underſtand, whither this un 
ſonable clemency tended ; and therefore told him, That! 
feared he would preſerve that kingdom, in which not a m 
did own him as a ſubject, much leſs a king, not for himſd 6 
but for his capital enemy; and ſo, by common conſent, th - 
returned home, and the army was diſbanded.. 

Henry, being thus acquainted with the invaſion, and a 
the retreat of the Scots, appointed an expedition againſt thc 
the year after, and in the mean time levied a great army; 2 
that he might not be idle in the winter-time, he ſummonec 


Scotland, and granted a ſmall ſubſidy upon the people for tt 
end, The tax raifed up a greater flame of war upon him F 
home, than that which he deſigned to quench abroad. I 
the commonalty complained, that their youth was exhauſt 
by ſo many wars and impreſſments, which had been wit 
theſe few years, that their eſtates were impaired, and ran! 


ſo far from being moved with theſe- calamities, that thi 
ſought to create new wars in a time of peace, that fo th 
might create new taxes on them, who were already in gf 
want and neceſſity ; and thus, whom the ſword had not co 
ſumed, famine and poverty would. Theſe were the publ. 
complaints of ail the commons; but the Corniſh were mo 


enraged than all the reſt; for they, inhabiting a count '0 


whi 


* 
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turn iich is in great part barren, are wont rather to gain than loſe 
on as wars: And therefore, that warlike people, having. been 
cpediti uſtomed rather to increaſe their eſtates by military ſpoils, 
im in In to leſſen them by paying taxes and rates, firſt of all roſe 


d no Hinſt the king's officers and collectors, and flew them; and 
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, the multitude flocking in daily more and more to them 
th arms in their hands, they began their march towards 
don. But it is not my buſineſs to proſecute the ſtory of 
inſurrection ; it is enough for my purpoſe to tell you, 
t the king was ſo buſied this whole year by the Corniſh, 
at he was forced to employ the army againſt them, which 
had deſigned againſt Scotland. _ 

In the mean time, James, foreſeeing that Henry would not 
the injuries of the former year pals unrevenged, and being 
o informed from ſecret intelligence, that he was raiſing great 
rces againſt him; he, on the other ide, levied an army, to 
e intent that if the Engliſh invaded him firſt, he might be 
a poſture to defend himſelf ; if not, then he himſelf would 
ake an inroad into his enemy's country, and there ſo waſte 
d deſtroy the bordering counties, that rhe ſoil (poor enough 
itſelf) ſhould not afford ſufficient neceſſaries, even for the 
y huſbandman. And, hearing of the Corniſh inſurrection, 


y, dividing his forces into two parts; one went towards 
urham to ravage that country; and with the reſt he beſieged 
orham, a ſtrong caſtle ſituated upon a very high hill by the 
er Tweed. But neither here nor there was there any thing 
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ry prudent perſon, foreſeeing that the Scots would not omit 
opportunity of attempting ſomewhat during the civil brous 
England, had fortified ſome caſtles with ſtrong Harriſons, 
d had taken care, that the cattle, and all kinds of proviſtons, 
ould be conveyed into places, cither ſafe by nature, or elſe 
ade ſafe by being guarded on the ſides with moors and ri» 
s. Moreover, he ſent for the Earl of Surrey, who had 
eat forces in Yorkſhire, to aſſiſt him; and therefore the 


te, and without any conſiderable action returned home. 
ton, a ſmall caſtle, ſeated almoſt on the very borders, and 


A memorable performance. | EE 


en, being conſcious that they had engaged themſelves in ſo 
id an attempt, that there was no retreat, nor hopes of mer- - 


len they returned out of their enemy's country allo without 


preſently began his march, and entered England with a great, 


nſiderable done: For Richard Fox, Biſhop of Durham, a 


ots only burnt the country, and not being able to take Nor- 
im, which was ſtoutly defended by thoſe within, raiſed the 


ot long after, the Englith followed them, and demoliſhed 
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in regard he was but a counterfeit, and had been already in 


vident indications, it plainly appeared, that the tale concern 
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' Amidſt theſe commotions, both foreign and domeſtic, I? hat 
ter Hialas, a man of g great wiſdom, and, as times were ther 
not unlearned, arrived in England. He was ſent by Ferdin: 
and Iſabel, King and Queen of Spain. The purport of } 
embaſſy was, That Katharine, their daughter, might marſhulc 
Arthur King Henry's fon, and fo a new aflinity and frienere 
ſhip might be contracted betwixt them. The Engliſh willing 
embraced the affinity, and therefore were deſirous to brinffþr | 
the war with Scotland to a concluſion ; and, becauſe Henuſſſas « 
thought it was below his dignity to ſeek peace at the Scogmc 
hands, he was willing to uſe Peter as a mediator. Petdſſeat 
willingly undertook the buſineſs, and came into Scotlandſſe £ 
there he plied James with many arguments, and at laſt mal co 
him inclinable to a peace; and then he wrote to Henry, The 
he hoped a good peace would be agreed upon without a 
oreat difficulty, if he pleaſed to ſend down ſome emineil 
perſons of his council to ſettle the conditions. Henry, as on 
that had often tried the inconſtancy of fortune, and knowi 
that the minds of his ſubjccts were grown fierce by theſe laiſut | 
tumults, and rather irritated than humbled, command: Im 
Richard Fox, who reſided in his caſtle at Norham, to joiſher: 
counſels with Hialas. Theſe two had many difputes about th 
matter with the ambaſſadors of Scotland, at Jedburgh, an 
after many, conditions had been mutually propoſed, th: 
could agree upon nothing. The chief impediment was T 
demand of Henry, that Perkin Warbeck thould be given ſoft 
to him; for he judged it to be a very reaſonable propoſition 


occaſion of ſo. much miſchief. James peremptorily refulc 
ſo to do; alledging, that it was not honourable in him u 
ſurrender up a man of the royal progeny, who came to him: 
a ſuppliant, whom he had alſo made his kinſman by marriage 
to violate his faith, and let him be made a laughing-ſtock b 
his enemies. And thus the conference broke off; yet ta. 
hopes of an agreement were not altogether loſt ; for a truc 
was made for ſome months, till James could diſmiſs Warbec 
upon honourable terms. cu 

When now, by conference with the Engliſh; and other ou 


ing Perkin's ſtate and kindred was a mere falfity ; the kin 
ſent for him, and told him, what ſingular good-will he bajo 
borne him, and how many courteſies he had beſtowed upo 
him, of which he himſelf was the beſt witneſs; as firſt, The 
he had undertaken a war again{ a potent king for his ſake 
and had now managed it a ſecond year, to the great inconve 
nience of kis enemy, and the Prejudice of his own * 


5 : * 
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ic, hat he had refuſed an honourable peace which was freely 


e theifffered him, merely becauſe he would not ſurrender him up 


dinauß the Englith ; and thereby he had given great offence, both 
of his ſubjects and his enemy too; ſo that now he neither 


6 marſſhuld nor would any longer withſtand their deſires. And 
Tien 
Wing: deſired him/to ſeek out ſome other and fitter place for it, 
> brinfþe he reſolved to make peace with the Engliſh; and when it 
Henrſhs once folemnly made, to obſerve it as religiouſly; and to 
e Scoſmove from him whatſoever might be an impediment to ſo 

PeigFeat and good a work: Neither ought he to complain, that 
:landſſhe Scots had forſaken him, ſince the Englith had done ſo firſt, 
t mad} confidence of whoſe aſſiſtance the Scots had begun the war: 


„ ThJnd yet, notwithſtanding of all theſe circumſtances, he was 
ut anfſfſolved to accommodate him with proviſions, and other ne- 


mineE{faries, to put to ſea. . 
as onffl Warbeck was mightily troubled at this unexpected diſmiſſi- 
10winfh; yet he remitted nothing of his feigned height of ſpirit, 
eſe laut in a few days ſailed over into Ireland with his wife and 
nandmily : From whence ſoon after he paſſed into England, and 


to joiſſhere joined himſelf with the remnant of the Corniſh rebels; 


out thut, after many attempts, being able to do no good, he was 
„ anden; and, having confeſſed all the artifice and pageantry o 
„ thells former life, he ended his days in an halter. . 


ras ii The ſeeds of war between England and Scotland being al- 
ven uſoſt extinguiſhed, and a great likelihood of peace appearing, 


>fitionſa a ſudden there aroſe violent“ animoſities of ſpirit, upon a 


dy thifry light occaſion, which was very near breaking out into a 


refule@olt bloody war. Some Scottiſh youths went over to the. 
him un of Norham, which was near the caſtle (as they uſed to. 


him q frequently in times of peace) there to recreate themſelves 
rriaz ſports and paſtimes, and to junket together with their 
ock Hfighbours, as if they had been at home, for there was but a 
yet tall river which divided them. The garriſon in the caſtle, 


a trucFut of the rancour yet lodging in their breaſts ſince the for- 
arbecer war, and being alſo provoked by ſome paſſionate words, 


cuſed thoſe Scots as ſpies, and ſo from words they came to 


ther elors; many were wounded on both ſides, and the Scots, 
ncerning fewer in number, were forced to return home with the 


e kings of. ſome of their company. This buſineſs was often 
he haFfought upon the carpet in the meetings between the Lords 


1 upolÞf the Marches; and at laſt James was very angry, and ſent 


, Tha herald to Henry, to complain of breach of truce, and how 
; ſake : | incon- 
convell | | 
bjects A war like to ariſe on a ſmall occaſion, betwixt England and Scotland; but 
',affmmedated by Fox Biſhop of Durham, | | h 


erefore, whatever his fate might be, whether peace or war, 
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inconftant the Engliſh were in keeping covenant ; and, ui 


leſs ſatisfattion was given, according. to the juſt laws which 
were made by general conſent about reſtitution betwixt the 
borderers, he commanded his herald to declare war, Hem 
had been exerciſed by the violence of fortune, even fron 
his cradle, and was therefore more inclined to peace : Hi 


_ anſwer was, That whatever was done of that kind, was a 


gainſt his will, and without his knowledge; and, if the gar 
riſon-ſoldiers had offended in this caſe by their temerity, li 
would iſſue out proper orders for an examination, and that 
the leagues being kept inviolate, the guilty ſhouid be puniſf 
ed. But this reparation went on but ſlowly, and James look: 


ed upon the anſwer as dilatory, and that the aim was to give 


the reſentment time to cool, by putting off the puniſhment 
which was rather a provocation than a ſatisfaction. Here 
upon Richard Fox, Biſhop of Durham, who was owner of 
the caſtle, being much troubled, that any of his tenant 


ſhould give any occafion of breaking the league, did, in order 


to prevent it, fend ſeveral letters to James, full of great ſub 


miſſion, modeſty and civility, which ſo inclined the mind ot 
James, that he wrote him word back, that he would willing 


ſpeak with him, not only about the late wrongs done, but all, 


about other matters which might be advantageous to bot 
kingdoms. Fox acquainted his king herewith, and, by hi 
confent, he waited upon James at Mulroſs, where he the 
was. There James made a grievous complaint of the injur 
at Norham; yet, by the prudent and grave diſcourſe of Fox 
he was ſo pacified, that, for peace ſake, of which he ſhewe 


hiniſelf very deſirous, he remitted the offence. Other thing 


were acted privately betwixt them ; but it appeared afterward 


that the ſum of them was this, That James did not only dt 


ed to James IV. and alſo Katharine, daughter to Ferdina 


fire a peace, but (both before, and alſo now) an affinity wit 
Henry, and a ftrifter bond of union: And if Henry woule 
beſtow his daughter Margaret upon him in marriage, he hop 
cd that the thing would be for the benefit of both kingdows 
and if Fox, whoſe authority he knew to be .great at home 


would but do his endeavour to accompliſh the affinity, he 


did not doubt but it would be ſoon effected. He freely pro 


miſed his endeavour, and coming to the court of England 


acquainted. the king with the. propoſition, and thereupon gave 
hopes to the Scots ambatladors, that a peace would eaſily be 


agreed upon betwixt the two kings. Thus at length, thret 


years after, which was anno 1500, even about one and tht 
tame time, Margaret, Henrys eldeſt daughter, was betroth 
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pain, to Arthur, Henry s eldeſt ſon; and their marriages 
ere celebrated with great pomp the next year after, | 
After the marriage all things were quiet, and the court 
med from the ſtudy of arms to ſports and paſtimes; ſo that 
here was nothing but maſks, ſhews, feaſtings, dancings, and 
alls; it was a continued jubilee, and, upon that account, 
rery day was a holiday: There were alſo frequent tilts and 
ourn2ments, moſtly according to the French mode, betwixt 
hich (as tragical acts) ſome, who were wont to live upon 
poil, came upon the ſtage, and challenged one another ; 
hich ſport the king was pleaſed to behold, becauſe he judg- 
d that the killing of them was a gain to him. When the 
oiſe of theſe tournaments came to foreign nations, many 
S"Frangers, and eſpecially from France, came daily over to ſhew 
ent ii prowels, who were all liberally entertained by the king, 
lere nd as bountifully diſmiſſed. Neither did he reſt in theſe lu- 
* OMicrous exerciſes, but he laid out a great deal of money upon 
1 nilding, at Stirling, Falkland, and ſeveral other places, and 
"= ſpecially in building of monaſteries; but his coſt about ſhips 
uns greateſt of all, for he built three ſtately ones of a great 
do bulk, and many alſo of a middle rate; one of his great ones 
ng) as, to admiration, the biggeſt that ever any man had {cen 
all on the ocean, it being alſo furniſhed with all manner of 
15 oſtly accommodations. Our writers have given a deſcription 
* ff it, (which I pafs over), and the meaſure of it is kept in 
ome places: But the greatneſs of it appeared by this, that 
JU Fc news thereof ſtirred up Francis King of France, and Hen- 
15 VIII. King of England, each of them to build a ſhip in 
e nitation of it, and each endeavouring to outvy the other: 
115 hen the ſhips were finiſhed and fitted with all neceſſaries for 
1 filing, and brought to the ſea, they were ſo big, that they 
* Rood there like unmoveable rocks, unfit for any uſe. 

„ Theſe works, being very expenſive, exhauſted James his 
"e Mrcaſure; ſo that he was forced to deviſe new ways and 
oh Yreans to get money, and amongſt the reſt, he pitched upon 
ne, by the perſuaſion, as it was thought, of William Elphin- 
= tone, Biſhop of Aberdeen, which was very diſpleaſing to all 
Wine nobility. Amongſt the tenures of land in Scotland, this 
. z one by which the owner holds what he buys, or is given 
" Yhim ; that, if he die and leave his ſon and heir under age, 
he war dſhip of him ſhall belong to the king, or to ſome o- 
der ſuperior lord, and all the revenue to be received by him, 
* ill the heir come to the age of 21 years. There is alſo ano- 
ry ther badge of ſlavery annexed to this tenure, that if an owner 
fo {ell above half his eſtate, without the conſent of the chief 
brd, then he is 0 forfeit the whole to him. This law was 
: introduced 
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introduced by court-paraſites, to advance the kings exche 
quer; but, being looked upon as unjuſt, had lain dorman 
a long time: But the king, being informed that the mone 
might be got out of thoſe that had broke thro? it, command 
ed it to be put in execution: That proceſs they called Recig 
nition. This way of raiſing money by the king, tho? it oute 
no man of his whole eſtate, yet was a greater grievance to th 
country, than his father's covetouſneſs had been; for th 
wrong redounded to very many, and to the worthieſt peopk 
moſt ; becauſe under the two laſt kings, by reaſon of thei 
foreign, and alſo of their civil wars, the memory of that lay 
was almoſt quite aboliſhed ; and ſo by reaſon of this new projet 
they were forced either to redeem their lands from the office 
'of the king's exchequer, or elfe to relinquiſh part of then, 
And yet the love of the ſubjects towards their king was ſt 
great, that, tho' they ſuffered great inconvenience by it, hi 
other virtues procured him ſuch reverence amongſt them; 
that their indignation did not proceed to a natural infurrec 
r | 
But, as the king ſet no bounds to his expences, and ther 
were not wanting flatterers, (a perpetual' miſchief to the 
courts), who covered this vicious exceſs under the plauſible 
names of ſplendor and magnificence, he at laſt determined to 
undertake a voyage into Syria, that ſo he might put an end 
to his vaſt expence, (which he could neither continue withont 
ruin, nor retrench without ſhame), and ſo, by his abſence, 
to abridge it. He made an honeſt pretence for his journey, 
that was to expiate the fault he had committed in bearing arms 
againſt his father, And indeed he had given fome evidence 
of his penitence (whether true or pretended) upon this ac. 
count, from the very beginning of his reign, (as I ſaid be. 
fore), and he would often ſpeak of it in his common dil. 
courſe. He had rigged a navy for this voyage, and had no- 
minated the chief of his retinue ; and had acquainted his 
neighbour kings, by his ambaſſadors, of his intent; and many 
of his followers, as if they had obliged themſelves by the 
ſame vow, ſuffered the hair of their heads and beards to grov 
to a length; and, it was thought, he would immediately 
have taken ſhip, if ſome obſtacles had not interveened, even 
whilſt he was moſt intent on his journey. * For, at that 
"time there aroſe k vehement ſuſpicion of a war like to enſue 
betwixt France and England; for Henry did not like the ſuc 
ceſſes of the French in Italy; and beſides, he was ſollicited 
by Julius II. then pope, and by Ferdinand of * hs 
3 | 3 «i 5 * ler- 
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iſs, and Maximilian too, (tho' he commonly regulated his 
dunſels according to events); for it was likely that the junc- 
ph of ſo many nations, in alliance againſt France, would al- 
oft ſwallow it up. _ | 2 „ 

The King of Fagland, being in the prime of his age, and 
nfible and proud of the power of his kingdom; and in his 
itare very forward for action, had a mighty mind to enter 
to this alliance, but wanted a fair pretence to fall out with 
rance : Both of them ſoon knew one another's minds oy 
cir ſpies { and when France could not be perſuaded to defi 
om carrying on a war againſt the Pope, who was Henry's 
iend, at length an herald was ſent into France, to demand 
ops uitain, and Anjou (as the old poffeſſions of 
e Engliſh) in France. But as France was not moved by theſe 
reats neither, to intermit the wars in Italy, Henry imme- 
ately declared war againſt him, and ſent an army into Biſ- 
by, to join his Tather-in-law Ferdinand; and he himſelf pre- 
ared for an expedition into France. 15 | en 
Now James of Scotland, tho? he refolved to fide with nei- 


is navy afore-mentioned, as a prefent ro Anne, Queen of 
rance, that fo it might ſeem rather a mark of his friendſhip, 
an any real affiftance for military action. And, moreover, 
e Scots clergy, who were uſed to the handling of French 
old, were willing to ſhew themfelves in behalf of Lewis of 
france: And, fince they darft not openly do it, they ſought 
Ew occaſions to alienate the king's mind from the Eng- 
In order to this, Andrew Forman, then Biſhop of Murray, 


ngland, to demand a vaſt ſum of gold and filver; the great- 


cre reported to be given by will, by Arthur, Heury VHI's 
der brother, to his fiſter Margaret, now married to James, 
[ related before. Henry (as it is probable) looked upon this 
emand only as a pretence for a quarrel; and therefore he 
nſwered James very mitdty, That, if any thing was due to 
im, he would not only pay it, but, if he wanted a greater 


When james had received this anſwer, he reſolved to aſſiſt 
Wis in any other way, but by no means to invade England: 
ind he ſent over the fame Forman into France, to acquaitit 
ewis with it. Mean whils, becaufe he had heard that great 
wal 8 were making on both fides, he reſolved to 
ad the fleet afore- mentioned to Anne immediately; that ſo 
Vo. II. Oo : Od = M 


ther · in- law, to join with them; and with the Venetians; 


er of them, yet, as more inclinable to the French, he ſent 


ne of their faction, and a friend to Lewis, was ſent into 


or any other affiſtance, he would not fail to ſupply him. 


{ part of it confiſted in womens jewels and ornaments, Which 
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_ cauſed him to ſet ſail the firſt opportunity. But Hamilto 


peace than war; either out of fear of danger, or elſe out 


had received a letter from Queen Anne out of France; ü 


the promiſe of ſending the fleet, which they now looked u 


therefore, ſeeing Hamilton had broke off the courſe — . 
commanded to take, and had deſtroyed a town that had n 


from the admiralfhip, and fummoned him to appear beo 


him to take the fleet into iy care: But Hamilton had noti 
dy his friends, before their coming, of the king's diſplealuſWemzn 


Baſe-Britain, where the ſhip, which coſt ſo much money at 


harbour of Breſt. 


a ſevere pun.thez or all robbers; which more and more ps 
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it might arrive there before the war actually broke forth: 
made James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, admiral of it, at 


tho' a man good enough, yet being more ſkilled in the arts 


his habicual backwardneſs, left his voyage for France, a: 
turned for Knockfergus, a town in Ireland, ſituate over 
gainſt Galway in Scotland; which place he pillaged and burnt 
And afterward, as if he had been a mighty conqueror, | 
hoiſted fail for Ayr (in Scotland) a port town in Kyle, Wh 
the king heard of his return, he was very much cxaſperataliif 
againſt him, and could not forbear to threaten and upbra 
him: And he was the more enraged againſt him, becauſe | 


tendency of which was, to cajole him into a war againſt Eng 
land. And he had alſo other letters from Andrew Forma 
which informed him, that he was generally upbraided vi 


on as vain, in regard no ſuch thing was done, The King) 
willing to obviate this miſchief, as well as he eould; 


ver been an enemy to the Scots, and was then alſo in alliant 
with' them ; and ſo had made war upon his friends, witho | 
making any declaration of it beforeband; he cathiered hi 255 


him. Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, was deſigned to ſu 
ceed him in that command : and Andrew Wood was fent wit 


againſt him, and therefore preſently hoiſted fail, reſolving 
ther to commit himſelf to the wide ſea, than to an inraft 
king. He was a long time failing for France, his ſhip bei 
toſſed with contrary winds, and ſore ſtorms in the way; | 
that he arrived not there till the French had laid afide ti 
thoughts of any naval preparations; and then he landed. 


labour to build, had her tackle taken out, and {o rotted 1 in teds of 


In the interim, other cauſes of diſcord aroſe at hon thor 


"Which wholly alienated James from Henry. In the reign Fo of 
Henry VII. there was one Robert Ker, a worthy knight, Nemſeb 
much in James's favour for his excellent virtues, that Wenter 


made him his chief cup-bearer, and maſter of his ordnanolom th 
and lord warden of the middle borders or marches. He 


Curt 


* 


— — 
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red him the king's affection, but increaſed the barred of the 
orderers; ſo that both Engliſh and Scots, whoſe licentioul- 
ſs he reſtrained, by putting the laws in execution againſt 
em, jointly ſought all occaſions to take away his life: And 
length, at a ſolemn meeting of Scots and Engliſh, which 
ed to be kept, to adjuſt and recompenſe damages received, 
quarrel began, and three Engliiumen, bold fellous, John | 
ern, Lilburn, and one Starhed, ſet upon him; one came i 
hind, and ran him thro” his back with a lance ; 'and, when | 
> was wounded, the other two diſpatched him quite. This 
ſineſs was likely to create a war; but Henry, as he was juſt 
other things, ſo in this was as angry as James, at the foul- 
ſs of the fact; and therefore he cauſed John Hern, the 
other of the other John, Lord of Foord, and governor of 18 
e Engliſh borders, to be delivered up to the Scots, with | 
burn ; for the other two had made their eſcape. They were. | 
ut up in + Faſt-caſtle, and there Lilburn died. And, for ; T0 
e expiation of ſo manifeſt a crime, it was decreed, I hat in 1 
ture aſſemblies of that kind, the Engliſh ſhould firſt crave 

e public faith for their ſecurity, and ſo enter Scotland, and 

we their meetings there; and the ambaſſadors of England, 
many ſolemn proteſtations and ceremony of words, ſhould 
clare, That the public was not concerned, as guilty of that 
ticular murder. The other two murderers lurked in the 

land parts of England, till the reign of Henry VIII. and yet 

ey went not unpuniſhed; for when they had got a young 

ng, fierce and potent, and ſaw that he was willing to ſhew 

e oreatneſs of his ſtrength, they ventured out of their re- 
ements. Hern, by the mediation of his kindred, lived o- 

ny at his own houſe, and privately ſent in robbers to Scot 

d, to diſturb the public peace; hoping that, if a war was 

Ice begun, he ſhould obtain indemnity for his od offences, 

d even a freedom to commit neu with impunity. But Star-. 
d got a place to live in, about 90 miles from the borders, 
inking to be ſafe, by reaſon of the remoteneſs of his habita· 

on: But Andrew Ker, the ſon of Robert, who ſaw that the 

eds of hatred, which would ſoon break out into a war, were 

en ſown, and fearing that if once they entered into arms, 
ſhould loſe the avenging of his father's blood, perſuades 

0 of his tenants, of the family of the Tates, to diſguiſe 
mſelyes, and kill Starhed. They undertook to do it; and 
entered his houſe ſecurely in the night, (for living fo far 
om the borders, he thought he-needed no watch) ; ; where 


0 killed Nn, cut off his bead, and brought it to Andrew : _ 
| 1 He . 
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force, he revenged himſelf on the Portugueſe, who were ſudſQar 


red. againſt France; but now he was ſecure, and might eali 


when the tide is out) in his return from Flanders, It wi 
not long before they eſpied him coming in a ſmall veſſel, wil 


| do that, till Andrew and many of his men were ſlain, III 


took a drum and beat an alarm, and a charge to his men, 
| 3 ; 5 EF 52 M4 . 15 02 
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He, in teſtimony of his deſired revenge, ſends it to Edi ncov 
burgh, and ſets it up there, upon a high and conſpicyy | 
place. Of Hern I ſhall ſpeak in due time. Wo 

Juſt upon the heels of this old injury, ſucceeded a new on: 
which awakened the anger of the king of Scots, that w 
rather aſleep, than extinguiſhed, before. At that time the 
was one Andrew Breton, a Scots merchant, whoſe father hy 
A Nip rifled by the Portugueſe, - and was himſelf harbaroy 
murdered, Andrew got the cauſe heard in Flanders, (becaj 
there the murder was committed), where the Portugueſe w; 
caſt; but they not paying what was adjudged, and their king 
tho' James ſeat an herald to him for that end, not compellin 
them ſo to do, Andrew obtained letters of mart from Jame 
to ſatisfy himſelf for the damages and murder; and it w 
directed to all princes and cities lying near the ſea, that th ewe. 
ſhould not account him as a pirate or robber, if, by ope 


violators of common right and equity: ſo that in a fe 
months he did much miſchief to the Portugueſe, Their an 
baſſadors, in the height of the war the French made agait} 
Pope Julius II. and which was ſoon like to; break out again 
the Engliſh, as ſiding with Julius, came to Henry, and tok 
him, That this bold and impudent fellow, Andrew, who ha 


done to them ſo much miſchief, who were the antient alla le cc 


of the Engliſh, would aſſuredly be his enemy, when he war 


be ſubdued and cut off; and, if the fact happened to 
condemned as illegal, it might be excuſed, under a pretendWar, a 
of his exerciſing piracy : That if he would do this, he my 

prevent the loſſes of his awn ſubjects, and alſo gratify theme c 
. his friend and aby, very much. Henry was thus eal 
perſuaded by the Portugueſe; to entrap Andrew. In ord 
to compaſs it, he ſent his admiral, Thomas Howard, wills we 
two ſtrong ſhips of the royal navy, to way-lay him in Wl 
Downs (fo. they call the heaps of ſand, which appear a-ld 


a leſs in his company, and ſet upon him. Howard -himſe 
attacked Andrew, between whom there was a ſhar p fight 
and altho' Howard had all the advantage imaginable againiar, t: 
him, yet he had much ado to take the ſhip ; neither could treat 


is certain, that Andrew was a man of that courage, erg 
when his caſe was deſperate, that tho he had ſeveral wound 
and one of his legs was broken by a cannon bullet, yet! 


encourag 
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acourage them to fight valiantly: this he did, till his breath 
nd life failed him together. The leſs ſhip, finding that ſhe 
„as no Way able to cape with the enemy, endeavoured ta 
vc herſelf by flight, but was taken with much leſs oppoſition. 
hey who were not killed in the fight, were thrawn into 


a 


— 


v1 19 
ae hriſon at London; from | whence they were brought to the * 

Ming, and humbly begging their lives of him, as they were [i 
uiWftrudted, to do by the Engliſh, he, in a prqud oſtentation "lt 
auf his great elemency, diſmiſſed and ſent the poor innocent g i | 
es away. Upon this, ambaſladors were ſent into England 1 
ing James, to complain, that his ſubjects ſhips were taken in a wy 
linWnc of peace, and the paſſengers {luin, They were aniwer- | 


d, That the killing of pirates was no violation, of -leagyes ; 
either was it a juſtifiable cauſe for a war. Phis antwer 
xewed the ſpite of one, that was willing to excuſe a plain 
urder, and ſeemed as if he had fought an occaſion 5 4 
ar : Upon which the Engliſh, who inhabited the borders, 
that which was acted above-board, gueſſed at their Fing's 
ind; and, being alſo accuſtomed to fow feeds of diſſenſion 
au the times of the firmeſt peace; and. beſides, being much 
ainl pon 7 innovation, began t9 plunder the adjacent countries 
the Scots. ä | Sort Bf 4 
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At that time there was one Alexander Hume, who had the 
aliW'c command of all the Scots borders, which were wont to be 


waſiltributed into three mens hands; he was mightily beloved 
James; but his diſpoſition was more fierce than was expe- 

ent for the good of thoſe times. The king was intent 

tend ar, and very follicitous how to blot out the ignominy recervec 

7 thoſe incurſions; and Hume promiſed him, That he, and 
me of his kindred and vaſſals, would, in a little time, make 

de Engliſh repent of the lofs and damage they had done, as 

ing reſulxed to turn their mirth into ſadneſs. To make good 

vVvword, he gathered together about 3009 horſe, entered 

n tngland, and ravaged ſeven neighbouring villages, before any 

„lief could come in; but as he was returning,” his men, be: 
t vals accuſtomed. to pillaging, and then allo laden with a great, 


Na of booty, being impatient to ſtay there any longer, divided. 
mlWcir ſpot], even in their | enemy's. country, and went their 
ight Mays {eyerally home. Alexander with a few brought up the 


rainkMar, to ſes that no aſſault might be made upon them in their 
1d ftreat; but perceiving none to follow, he was the more care: 
; and fo. tell into an ambuſh of 300 Engliſh, who, taking 
e opportunity, ſet upon them, and ſtruck ſuch a ſudden” 
undſrror into them, that they routed and put them. to, flight, In 
et Mis ſkirmiſh, a great many of the Scots were ſſain, and 200 
n, Nen priſoners; amongſt whom was George Hume, * 2 
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der's broth who was exchanged for the Lord Hern of Foor 
| who had been priſoner many years in Scotland, for the mu 
der of Robert Ker: but all the booty came ſafe into Scotland 
becauſe they who drove it, were marched on before. | 
The king's mind, which was not. eaſy before, upon th 
n account of what I formerly related, being much irritated h 
the addition of this new offence, he grew unruly and head 
ſtrong, and immediately called a convention, to conſult con 
cerning the war. The wiſer ſort were againſt it; but La Mot: 
the ambaſſador of France, earneſtly preſſed it, by intreati 
and promiſes : And alſo frequent letters from Andrew Far 
man urged the ſame thing; and the king himſelf ſhewing 
very good will to it, many, to gratify him, fell in with hi 
opinion; the reſt, being a minor part, and leſt by a fruit 
oppoſition they ſhould i incur the king's diſpleaſure, gave allgcre | 
their aſſent: ſo that a war was voted to be made againſt Engſpore 
land by land and ſea (whether worſe in reſolution or eventi 
hard to determine); and a ſet day was appointed for the arm 
to rendezvous. An herald was ſent into France to HennParid 
who was then beſieging Tournay, to declare war againſt hin 
The cauſes of it were aſſigned to be theſe, That ſatisfactio 
for loſſes had been required, but not given; that John Heri 
the murderer of Robert Ker, appeared publicly; that An hance 
drew Breton, in violation of the leagues betwixt the tut 
. crowns, had been pillaged and flain by the king's own cond ne 
mand: And tho' he ſhould not mention any of choſe wrong 
yet he ſhould never endure that che territories of Lewis Kin 
of France, his antient ally, nor Charles Duke of Guelderland 
His kinſman, ſhould be fo miſerably harraſſed with all the ca art o 
lamities of war; and therefore, unleſs Henry defiſted fron{ 
theſe hoſtilities, he bid him defiance, Henry being young 
and having a flouriſhing and puiſſant kingdom, and beſides, Wt pr 
general combination of almoſt all Europe againſt France 1 
lone; theſe things kindled a defire in his mind, which we gre 
otherways ambitious enough of glory, to continue the progpurs \ 
greſs of his arms; and therefore he gave the herald an anſweſſients, 
more fierce than ſuited ſo young a prince: That he heard m 
thing from him, but what be lung before bad expected from ſuqgpould 
a violator of all divine and human laws, and therefore he fon coun 
do as he thought fit: For his Part. he was reſolved not to 

_ ... threatened out of proceeding" in a war, wherein he had ſo we 
profpered bitherto ; and beſides, be did net value his friendſh pace v 

as having already had jufficient proof of bis levity, 7 
This declaration of war being brought into Scotland, 
the king was going to the army at Linlithgow, whilſt he w. 


at — in the church {as the manger was Fe) there en 
teret 


SS COSI >» EI On 
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i} an old man; the hairs of his head being red inelining 
yellow, and hanging down on his ſhoulders; his forehead 


t colour, girt with a linen girdle about his loins; in the reſt 


his aſpect he was very venerable. He prefled through the 
Jord to come to the king: When he came to him, he lean- 
upon the chair on which the king fat, with a kind of ruſ- 
c ſimplicity, and beſpoke him thus: O king! ſaid he, I am : 
mt to warn thee, not to proceed in thy intended deſign ; and if 


uu neglecteſt this admonition, neither thou, nor thy followers, 
Jull proſper. I am commanded alſo to tell thee, That thou 
wideſt not uſe the familiarity, intimacy, and counſel of wo- 
en; which, if thou doſt, it will redound to thy ignominy and 
i. Having thus ſpoken, he withdrew himſelf into the 


rved him, as being deſirous to put many queſtions to him, 
ere ſenſible how he diſappeared. Amongſt them there was 


eſty, and of a learned education, who, in the whole courſe 
f his life abhorred lying; and, if I had not received this 


ance of the vulgar. 


, 
. . 


fer, entered England, took the caſtles of Norham, Werk, 


ith orle of the ladies he had taken priſoner '(ſhe was Hern's 
Wit: of Foord) and neglected his — — buſineſs; inſomuch, 
Wat proviſion beginning to grow ſcarce, in a not very plenti- 
e l country, and it being very difficult to fetch it from afar, 
wilde greateſt part of the army ſtole away, and left their co- 
70 
[wet 
00 
ſuch 


ents, and vafſals, and thoſe not very well pleaſed ncither, 


ould no longer puniſh himſelf and his men, by abiding in 
country that was waſted by war, and if it had not been ſo, 


ke an attempt upon Berwick, the taking of which one 
lace would turn more to account than all the towns and 
tles thereabouts : Neither, ſaid they, would it be very dif- 
cult to take it, becauſe both town and caſtle were unprovid- 


ook. XIII, .4SGOT1H4 ND: _: 


eek, thro' baldneſs; bare-headed, in a long coat, of a ruſ- 


rowd; and, when the king inquired for him, after. prayers 
ere ended, he could not be found; which matter ſeemed” 
ore ſtrange, becauſe none of thoſe who ſtood next, and ob- 


Javid Lindſay of Mont, a man of approved worth and ho- 


ory from him as a certain truth, I had omitted it as a ro- 


But the king notwithſtanding went forward in his march, 
ad near Edinburgh muſtered his army; and, in a few days 


el, Foord, and ſome others near the borders of Scotland, 
y ſtorm, and demoliſhed them, and ſpoiled all the adjoining - 
art of Northumberland. Mean while the king falls in love 


urs very thin; only the nobles, with a few of their friends, 


mained in the camp. The major part adviſed him, that he 


t was poor of itſelf; but rather that he would retreat, and 
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for defence. But the king thought that nothing was too 
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dard for his arms, eſpecially ſince the eam were entang 
0 


reduce that town in his retreat. 
From the Engliſh, mig Fr to appoint a place and time ff 


major part were of opinion, that it was beſt to return hom 


for an army over it within ten miles, but by one bridge, whe 


| | uſpered reſolutely, That thi the Engliſh were 160,000 fi 
| "3 9290 . . : "> 5 | | 


with the war with France; ſo that, ſome court-paraſit 
ſoothing him up in his vanity, he judged that he miyht call 


Whilſt he thus lay unactive at Foord, there came heral 


the battle. Upon that, he called a council of war; and t 


and not to hazard the ſtate of the whole kingdom with run 
ſn1all a force, eſpecially fince he had abundantly ſatisfied H hop 
credit, his renown, and the laws of friendihip : neither wv Scot 
there any juſt cauſe, why he ſhould venture his ſmall ara in a 
aud which had alſo been harraſſed with taking of ſo mari not 


eaſtles, againſt the more numetous forces of rhe Engliſh, v eth, 


hid alſo newly received an addition of freſh men; for it v As 
reported, that at that very time Thomas Howard arrived that 
the eamp with-6000 very ſtout men, ſent back out of Fran ſtra: 
Befides, if he retreated, the Engliſh army muſt of neceffff lies, 
diſband; and then they could nat bring them together agi fore 
from ſuch diſtant places as they were levied, till the next yer diga 


| but if he would needs fight, it were better ſo to do in his o leis: 


country, where place, time, and provifion, were more at H big! 
command. But the French ambaſſador, and ſome courtii mai: 
whom French gold had bribed and wrought over to him, wei oug 
of another mind, and eafily perſuaded James, who longed ff ve: 
fight, to ſtand the enemy in that place. In the mean tim nen: 
the Engliſh came not at tlie day appointed by the herald ; an dom 
then the Scots nobles took that opportunity to go again ff cheſ 


the king, and told him, That it was the craft of the enemy i prey 


ract the time from one day to another, whilſt their o at | 
orce increaſed and the Scots were diminiſhed ; and that ther cha- 
fore he ſhould uſe the fame art againſt them: That it was no to | 
no diſhonour to the Scots to retreat (fince the Engliſh E wha 
not kept the time appointed) without fighting; or elſe, not i thar 


* fight but when they themſelves thought fit. The firſt of thi ther 


advices was, in many reſpects, more fafe ; but if that did o9 ver. 
pleafe him, he hid a fair opportunity offered him to com 
with the latter. For, ſceing the river Till had very hi 
banks, and was almoſt no where fordable, there was no paffi 


2 few men might keep back à great body: and if ſome oft 
Engliſh ſhould get over, he might fo place his ordnance 284 
beat down the bridge, and fo they who had paſſed over, my 
be deſtroyed, before they could be relieyed by thofe on f 
eontrary fide. The king approved of neither advice, 


ook XTIT. 


would fight them. All the nobility were offended at this 
merarious anſwer; and Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
ho was far ſuperior to all the reſt in age and authority, 


SCOTLAND. RT 


deavoured to appeaſe the king's fury by a mild oration, 
d to open the nature and reaſon of the two former advices, 
You have (faid he) ſufficiently ſatisfied your alliance with 
France, in that you have called off a great part of their e- 
nemy's army from them ; for, by this means, they cannot 


run over all France, as by the multitude of their forces they 


hoped to do: Neither can they do any great damage to 
Scotland, becauſe they cannot long keep their army together 
in a cold country, already waſted by war, and otherways 


not very fruitful ; and moreover, the Winter now approach- 


eth, which in the northern parts uſeth to begin betimes, 
As for the French ambaſſador (ſaid he) I do not wonder 
that he is ſo earneſt to preſs us to a battle; for he being a 


ſtranger, ſtudies not the common good of his maſter's al- 
lies, but the private advantage of his own nation; and there- 


fore it is no news, if he puth us on to fight, and ſo be pro- 
digal of other mens blood. Beſides, his demand is ſhame- 
Ed; for he requires that of us, which his own king, tho” 
highly wiſe and prudent, doth not think fit to do, for the 
maintenance of his whole kingdom and dignity. Neither 
ought. the loſs of this army to be accounted ſmall, becauſe 
we are but few in number; for all that are any ways emi- 
nent for valour, authority, or counſel, in the whole king- 
dom of Scotland, are here ſummoned up in a body: if 
theſe are loſt, the reſt of the commonalty will be but an eaſy 
prey to the conqueror. Beſides, to lengthen out the war, is 


at preſent more ſafe, and more conducive to the main 


chance: for, if La Motte's opinion be, that the Engliſh are 
to be exhauſted by expences, or wearied out by delays, 
what can be more adyiſeable in the preſent poſture of affairs, 
than to compel the enemy to divide their forces? Part of 
them muſt be kept upon their guard for fear of us, as if we 
were continually likely to invade them; and the fear of that 
would take off a great ſtreſs of the war from the French, 
tho' with nq ſmall toil of ours. Beſides, we have ſufficiently 
conſulted the glory and ſplendor of our arms, which theſe 
men (who, I am afraid, are more forward in words than 
actions) pretend, as a diſguiſe and veil of their temerity: 
For what can be more ſplendid than for the king to have 
demoliſhed ſo many caſtles, to have deſtroyed the country 
with fire and ſword; and, from ſo large devaſtations, to 


bring home fo much booty, that many years-peace will not 


reſtore a country ſo deſolated, to its former condition: 
Vox. II. | bz | And 
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* And what greater advantage can we expect in à war, ty 
* that, to our own great honour and renown, but to t 
* ſhame and diſgrace of our enemies, we give our foldig 
leave to refreſh themſelves, having gotten eſtates and gl 
** to boot? And this kind of victory, which is obtained n 
ther by wiſdom than arms, is moſt proper for a man, el 
e cially for a general, in regard the common ſoldiers c 
challenge no part of the fame belonging to it.“ | 
All that were preſent aſſented to what he ſpoke, as 3 
peared by their countenances; but the king had taken a 
lemn oath that he would fight the Engliſh ; and therefore 
entertained his whole diſcourſe with great diſguſt, and hi 
him * Get home again, if he was afraid. Douglas immediate 
fell a weeping, as foreſeeing the ruin of our affairs, and q 
the king himſelf, by his raſhneſs; but, as ſoon as he was alj 
to ſpeak he uttered theſe few words; If my former li 
* has not ſufficiently vindicated me from any ſuſpicion ( 
** cowardice, I know not what will: as long as my body wi 
* able to undergo hardſhip, I never ſpared it for the good( 
* my country, and to maintain the honour of my king; by 
** fince now I am uſeful only for advice, and the king's en 
are ſhut againſt it, I will leave my two ſons, who, nextt 
* my country, are moſt dear to me, with my other kinſme 
„and friends, as fure pledges of my fidelity to you and 
country; and I pray God, that my fears may prove vail 
* and that I may be rather accounted a falſe prophet, thi 
* what I dread, and do, as it were, forcice in my mind, hal 
*« come to paſs.” 2 3 


+ 4+ + * 


ferured their left wing; on the right ran the river Till, whol 
banks were very high; over which there was a bridge fe 


paſſage, not far from the camp. When the Engliſh had in 


© ®'Repartecs between the king and Douglas, coneerning a preſent fGght. . | 
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igence by their ſcouts, that they could not attack the Scots 
mp, without great damage, or rather certain ruin, they 
arched off from the river, and made a ſhew as if they in- 
ded to leave the enemy, and retire towards Berwick, and ſo 
ectly into the neighbouring parts of Scotland, which was 
beſt part of the country; there to damage the Scots more 
an the Scots had done the Engliſh before; And James was 
ft inclinable to believe they would do fo, becauſe there was a 
mour ſpread abroad, which either had an uncertain birth a- 


e, covered all the river, ſo that the Scots by means of it 


erefore they divided their army into four bodies, at a mode- ; 
ite diſtance one from another; of which zhree were to charge, 
t, and the fourth was for a reſerve.” The king led on the 
is {thit DOTY NN 77 W CEN: Ib So I#.5 3 
uh body; Alexander Gordon commanded the right wing; 
whom Alexander Hume and the Merch-men were joined, 
latthew Stewart, Earl of Lenox, and Gilleſpy Campbell, Earl 
Argyle, led on the third body. Adam Hepburn, with his, 
hys, and the reſt of the nobility of Lothiats, were in the re- 
; Ls 2 . ſerves. 
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ſerves. The Gordons began a very ſharp fight, and ſoon rouEnt of 
ed the left wing of the Engliſh; but, when they retutned fralffhd his 
the purſuit, they found almoſt all the reſt of their brigadMW-at p- 
defeated; for one of them, in which was Lenox and Arge mo! 
being encouraged by the ſucceſs of their fellows, regardleſ Make d 
their ranks, fell upon the enemy in a very diſorderly mannaffic Scc 
leaving their colours far in their rear, tho'. La Motte, the 0 
French reſident, cried out much againſt it, and told them, i che 
would run headlong to their own deſtruction ; for they we 
received not only by the Engliſh ſtanding in array before then Conc 
but were ſet upon by another party in the rear, and ſo almdWrt, 
all cut off, The king's body, and Hepburn's brigade, with Mots a: 

_ Lothianers, fought it out ſtoutly. There was a great {laughtdMers cl 
on both ſides, and the diſpute continued till night; by whidſns ; » 
time both fides were weary. There were a great many fla 
of the king's main body. They who reckoned the full nun nent, 
ber of the ſlain, as their names were taken, according to 

| ſeveral pariſh-regiſters, out of which they came, ſay, thined t 
there were ſlain above 5000 of the Scots. The loſs was mod {en 
of the nobility, and of the moſt valiant of them too; who cho d clo 
rather to die upon the ſpot, than to ſurvive the ſlaughter of a wit 
their men. It is reported that the Engliſh loſt as many, bulifficſe v 
that they were moſtly common ſoldiers. This is the famoi ture 
fight of Floddon, one of the moſt memorable of the Few 
verthrovs which the Scots have received from the Englith; noiſtake 
ſo much for the number of the ſlain (for they had loſt mom. paſſe 
than double that number in former battles) but for the qualiyWar th 
of the perſons, the king, and the prime of the nobility fallinWne b: 
thre ; ſo that few were left to govern the rabble; who ve his { 

| | Kerce by nature, and lawleſs alſo in hope of impunity. r thi 
| And yet there were two ſorts of men that gained advantag 
[by this calamity of others: For the richer ſort of church-ma ſho 
| grew ſo inſolent upon it, that, not contented with their oe in 
function, they ſought to draw all the offices of the kingdonififſe ſain 
into their own hands: And the mendicant friers (for thlfffflſo v 
ſort of monks were then counted moſt ſuperſtitiouſſy religiou bot © 
Had received much money of thoſe that were flain, to keefWve de 
for them; but it being delivered without witneſſes, they wen Ga 
mightily enriched by this booty, and remitted the ſeverity fer, 
their antient diſcipline, - Nay, ſome there were amongſt themWouble 
who counted that gain, as a pious and holy fraud; alledgingiiee of 


that the money could never be. better beſtowed, than to Mſſitra; 
given to devout perſons, that they might pray (forſooth) foſſfen or 
the redemption of their ſouls out of purgatorx. e inf, 
The fight was carried on fo obſtinately, that, towardFccrta 
night, both parties were weary, and witkdrew, almoſt igno , 
EE cry a on ͤ . ies ol 


i 
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nt of one another's condition; ſo that Alexander Hume, 
d his ſoldiers, who remained untouched, gathered up-a 
at part of the ſpoil at their pleaſure. But the next day, in 
e morning, Dacres being ſent out with a party of horſe, to 
ake diſcovery, when he came to the place of fight, and ſaw 
e Scots brats guns without a guard, and alfo a great part 
the dead unſtripped, he ſent for Howard, and ſo gathered 
the ſpoil at — and celebrated the victory with great 
irth. TIS N Tf REST IT 
Concerning the King of Scatland, there goes a double re- 
rt, The Englifh ſay, he was ſlain in the battle; but the 3 
ots affirm, that, in the day of battle, there were ſeveral o: 168 
ers clothed in the like coat of armour, and the habit of the _ 
ng; which was done on a double account; partly, leſt the 1 
emy ſhould principally aim at one man, as their chief op- 
nent, on whoſe life the ſafe - guard of the army, and iſſue | 
the battle, did depend; and partly alſo, if the king hap- | 
ned to be ſlain, that the ſoldiers might not be diſcouraged, 1 
ad ſenſible of his loſs, as long as they ſaw: any man armed 1 
| 


d clothed like him in the field, and riding up and down, 

a witneſs of their cowardice or valour. And that one of 
eſe was Alexander Elphinſton, who in countenance-and 
ature was very like the king; and many of the nobility, per- 
ring him armed in kingly habiliments, followed him in a 
ſtake, and ſo died reſolutely with him; but that the king, 
paſſed the Tweed, and was ſlain by ſome of Hume's men, 
ar the town of Kelſo; but it is uncertain whether it was 
ne by their maſter's command, or elſe by the forwardneſs 
his ſoldiers, who were willing to gratify their commander: 

r they, being deſirous of innovation, thought that they 
vuld eſcape puniſhment, if the king was taken off; but if 
thould ſurvive, they ſhould be puniſhed for their cowar- 

e in the fight. Some other conjectures are added; as that 

8 ſame night after this unhappy fight, the monaſtery of 
llo was ſeized upon by Ker, an intimate of Hume, and the 
bot of it ejected; which it was not likely, he would dare to 
re done, unleſs the king were flain; and moreover, Da- 

| Galbreth, one of the family of the Humes, ſome years 
er, when John the regent queſtioned the Humes and was 
ubleſome to their family, is ſaid to have blamed the cowar- 
te of his fellows, who would ſuffer that-ſtranger' to rule ſd 
trarily and imperioufly over them; whereas he himſelf had 1 
en one of, the ſix private men that had put an end to the 15 
e inſolency of the king at Kelſo. But theſe things were ſo 1 
W-crtain, that when Hume was afterwards tried for his life, 14 
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by James Earl of Murray, the king's natural fon, they di 
not much prejudice his cauſe, | | 
However the truth of this matter ſtands, yet I ſhall n. 
eonceal what I have heard Lawrence Talifer, an honeſt and 
learned man, report more than once, That being then one 
the king's ſervants, and a ſpectator” of the fight, he ſaw th 
king, when the day was loft, ſet upon an horſe, and paſs i. 
Tweed. Many others affirmed the ſame thing. So that ü 
report went current for many years after, that the king 1. 
alive, and was gone to Jeruſalem, to perform a religious vo 
he had made; but would return again in due time: But thi 
rumour was found as vain as another of the ſame broaching 
which was formerly ſpread abroad by the Britons, concernin 
their Arthur: And, but a few years fince, by the Burgu 
dians, concerying Charles. This is certain, That the Engl 
found the body of the king, or of Alexander Elphinſton, ail 
carried it into England; and retaining an inexpiable hatredi 
2 the dead, they left it unburied in a leaden coſſin 
know not whether their cruelty was more fooliſh, or mon 
barbarous) becauſe he had borne facrilegious' arms ag 
Pope Julius II. whoſe cauſe the Engliſh zealouſly eſpoufel 
or elſe, as ſome ſay, becauſe he was perjured, as Having 
contrary to the oath and league between them, taken uy 
arms againſt Henry VIII. Neither of which exprobration 
ought to have been caſt upon him; eſpecially by ſuch a king 
who, during his life, was not conſtant or true to any dt 
religion; nor by ſuch a people, Who had taken up arms 
often againſt the Biſhops of Rome. Not to ſpeak of man 
of the Kings of England, whom their own writers do atcul 
as guilty of perjury ;, as William Rufus, who is charged wit 
that crime by Polydore and Grafton; Henry I. by Thom 
Walſingham, in his deſcription of Normandy. King 8 
phen hath the like brand of infamy caſt upon him by Neobi 
genſis, Grafton, and Polydqre: Henry II. by the fame: Ric 
ard. I. by Walfingham, in his Hypodigma' Neuftrig': Hen 
ry III. by Neobrigenſis, Grafton, and Walſingham: Edward 
by Walſingham. I cull out theſe few for example's ſake, nl 
out of the firſt kings of the Saxon race, ee 1 
ance a great many; but out of thoſe of the! _ | - l 
d Who lire 


on thoſe, who were. the: fixſt-yiolators of the trute. But! 


return to our narrative. 
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Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, had gone e of with great 
nown for that victory over the Scots, if he had uſed his ſuc- 
s with moderation; but being a man almoſt drunk with his 
* ſt ſucceſs, and little mindful of the inſtability of human af- 
nc wear a badge on their left arms, which was a white lion (his 
4 l rn arms) ſtanding upon a red one, and rending him with his 
s. God Almighty ſeemed to puniſh this his inſolent bra- 
udo; for there were ſcarce any of his poſterity of either ſex, 
* t what died in great diigrace or misfortune. 
hut king James, as he was dear to all whilſt liying, ſo he 
s mightily lamented at his death; and the remembrance of 


7 di 


hing 


will! 


ils which preceded his reign ; or elſe were likely ſpeedily to 
oy NO after tt; conſidering alſo his eminent virtues : Nay, his 
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cious reſemblance and affinity tb virtue. He was of a 
ong body, juſt ſtature, a majeſtic countenance, of a quick 
t, which, by the fault of the times, was not cultivated by 
ning. He greedily imbibed one antient cuſtom of the na- 
or he was ſkilful in curing wounds; for in old times, 
6 © ind of knowledge was common to all the nobility, as 
en continually accuſtomed to arms. The acceſs to his pre- 
pce was caly ; ; his anſwers were mild; he was juſt in judging, 
d moderate in puniſhing; ſo that all men might eaſily ſee 
was drawn to It again his will. He bore the malevolent 
eches of his enemies, and the admonitions of his friends, 
th a greatneſs of mind, which aroſe in him from the tran- 
illity of a good conſcience, and the confidence of his own 
nocency. ; infomuch that he was ſo far from being angry, 
at he neyer returned them an harſh word. There were alfo 
me vices, which crept in among theſe virtues, by reaſon of 
too great affection of popularity. For, by endeayouring 
aroid the name of a covetous prince, which his father had 
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the vulgar, by ſumptuous buildings and feaſtings, by coſtly, 
geants and immoderate grants; ſo that his exchequer was 
ought very low: And his want of money was fuch, that if 
wel bad lived longer, the merits of his former reign would 
ith 
ings 
pa 
ut 6 


lon, of new taxes; 3. ſo chat his death We to have — 


0 


on . 


irs, he made his houſhold ſervants (as the Engliſh cuſtom is) 


m ſtuck 10 faſt in the minds of 1 men, as the like was not 
zown of any other king that we have heard or read of. Tis 
obable that it happened, by making a compariſon with the 


es were popular, and eaſily deceived vulgar minds, under & 


curred, he laboured to inſinuate himſelf into the good-will 


ve been extinguiſhed, or at leaſt out · balanced by his impo- 
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Jauxs V. the hundredth and ſixth king. t Flo 
* Hen James IV. was flain, he left his wife Margaret au he ac 
two ſons behind him; the eldeſt of which was not onal 


quite two years old. The parliament aſſembled ar Stirlingucen 


proclaimed him king, according to the cuſtom of the countiſMrews 
on the 24th day of February; and then they applied thenWrchb 
ſeives to ſettle the public affairs; in endeavouring. at whick{Wice, 
they firſt perceived the greatneſs of their loſs : For thoſe ofubtle 
the nobility, who bore any thing of authority and wiſdon{Wll-dg 
being ſlain, the major part of thoſe who ſurvived, by reaſouſtor 


avin 
orm: 
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ic of 
ewis 


of their youth, or incapacity of mind, were unfit to meddl 
with matters of ſtate, eſpecially in ſo troubleſome a time ; an 
they who were left alive of the greater ſort, who had an 
thing of ability in them, by reaſon of their ambition and c 
vetouſneſs, abhorred all counſels tending to peace, 'Alexan 


der Hume, Lord Warden of the Marches, had got a greafÞnd 1 
name, and a large eſtate, in the king's life-time ; but, whedWad b 
he was dead, he obtained an (almoſt) regal authority in t. A 
countries bordering upon England. He, out of a wicked an roth, 
bition, did not reſtrain robbers, that ſo he might more engaiclide 
thoſe bold and lewd perſons to himſelf, thinking thereby Wine, 
pave a way to greater power: But, as that deſign was perninn « 
cious, ſo was the end of it unhappy. The command of le el 
country on this ſide the Forth, was committed to him; Hume 
parts beyond to Alexander Gordon, to keep thoſe ſeditiouſiſitts, 
' provinces within the bounds of their duty: but the title o Da 
regent was inveſted in the queen. For the king had left uiecme 
his will, which he made before he went to fight, that if hc F. 
miſcarried, ſhe ſhould havethe ſupreme power as long as fo he 
remained a widow, This was contrary to the law of Hud t] 
land; and the firſt example of any woman, who ever hor H 
the ſupreme rule in Scotland; yet the want of men made ird 
ſeem tolerable, eſpecially to them who were defirous of peacWiun 
and quietneſs. But her office continued not long; for, befor Th 
the end of the ſpring, ſhe married Archibald Douglas, Eaorth 


at h 
Ind h 
oh ar 
to { 


end! 


ef Angus, one of the prime young men of Scotland, for! 
neage, beauty, and accompliſhments in all good arts. An 
before the end of that year, the ſeeds of diſcord were ſow 
They took their riſe from the eccleſiaſtical order; for, ai 
the nobles were ſlain, in all public aſſemblies a great part we" 


of that ſort of men; and many of them made their own pris ag 
vate fortunes amidſt the public calamity, and got ſuch eſtate q pobly 
that nothing haſtened their ruin more, than that inordin" q 


gain / 


power, which they afterwards as arrogantly uſed. 
. EE Vo 


a Alexande 


t Floddon ; and there were three which ſtrove for that pre- 
rment, but upon different intereſts, Gavin Douglas, upon 
he account of the ſplendor of his family, and his own per- 
"nal worth and learning, was nominated to the place by the 
ucen, and accordingly took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. An- 
rews. John Hepburn, Abbot of St. Andrews, before any 
rchbiſnop was nominated, gathered up the revenues of the 
ace, as a ſequeſtrator; and he, being a potent, factions, and 
btle man, was choſen by his monks to the vacancy (for he 
ledged, that the power of electing an archbiſhop, by antient 
uſtom, was in them); ſo that he drove out the officers. of 
avin, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, Andrew 
orman had obtained great favour in the courts both of Rome 
nd France, by his former ſervices; ſo that, beſides the biſhop- 
ic of Murray in Scotland, which was his firſt preferment, 
ewis XIT. of France gave him the archbiſhopric of Bourges : 
\nd Pope Julius had alſo ſent him home loaded with honours 
nd benefices; for he beſtowed on him the archbiſhopric, of 


rothock, and made him his legate a /atere (as they call him) 
Wclides. But ſo great was the power of the Hepburns at that 
ine, that, the Humes being yet in concord with them; no 
nan could be found that durſt proclaim the pope's bull for 
he election of Forman to that dignity ; till at laſt Alexander 
ume was induced by great promiſes, and, beſides other 
ifts, with the actual donation of the abbey of Coldingham 
0 David his youngeſt brother, to undertake the cauſe, which 
emed to be honourable ; and eſpecially becauſe the family of 
ic Formans was in a clanſhip, or protection, of the Humes :' 
o he cauſed the pope's bull to be publiſhed at Edinburgh 
ad that was the original of many miſchiefs which enſued ; 
or Hepburn, being a man of a lofty ſpirit, from that day for- 
ard ſtudied day and night how to deſtroy the family of the 


umes. 


forthy to be remembered, that ſhe wrote to her brother, 
at he would not make war upon Scotland, in reſpect to her 
nd her young children; that he would not infeſt, with Eng- 
h arms, his nephew's kingdom, which of itſelf was divided 
to ſo many domeſtic factions ; but that he would rather de- 
end him againſt the wrongs of others, upon the account of 
us age, and the affinity betwixt them. Henry anſwered very 
obly, and much like a prince, That with peaceable Scats he 
ld cultivate peace, and make war with ſuch as came armed 
paſt him. : 5 | 1 e e 
VoL. II. - © When 
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Alexander Stuart, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was ſlain 


. Andrews, the two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and Aber- 


The queen, whilſt ſhe ſat at the helm, did this one thing 


4. 
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When the queen, by reaſon of her marriage, fell from 
regency, the nobility was manifeſtly divided into two faction 
The Douglaflian' party. deſired, that the chief power mig 
reſide in the queen; and that this was the way to have pe 
with England; which was not only advantagious, but en 
neceſſary for them. The other party, headed by Hume, pi inte 
tended an umbrage of the public good; and that it was 
gainſt the old laws of the land, to chooſe a woman to be 
gent: As for the queen, they would be ſtudious of her h 
nour, as far as they might by law, and as far as the pub 
ſafety would permit; and that a ſufficient proof had bei 
given of it, in regard they had hitherto ſubmitted to her g 
vernment, (though it was againſt the cuſtoms of their fon 
fathers) not by any legal compulſion, but out of mere god 
will; and that they were ready to endure it longer, if any h 
neſt and equitable pretence could be alledged for it. But fin 
ſhe, by her marriage, had voluntarily depoſed. herſelf fro 
that dignity, ſhe ought not to take it amiſs, if they ſubſtitute 
another to enjoy that office which ſhe had left; and whit 
indeed by the law the could not hold; for the laws of 8c 
land do not permit women to have the ſupreme power, 1 
not in times of peace, much leſs in fuch troubleſome. days 
thoſe, when the moſt powerful and moſt prudent man ali 
could hardly find remedies for the many growing evils of f 
times. | | 4 

Thus, whilſt each faction ſtrove vigorouſly about the choit 
of a regent, they paſſed over all there preſent, either ups 
account of ambition, or private grudges, or envy, and inclin 
cd to chooſe John Duke of Albany, then living with go 
repute in France. William Elphinſton, Biſhop of Aberdeen, 
reported to have burſt forth into tears, in bewailing the pulli 
mis fortune; and his ſpeech affected many, eſpecially when! 
came to that point of reckoning up what men were {lain 1 
the laſt fight, and how few like them were left behind, 
whom none was thought fit to fit at the helm of government 
He alſo told them, how empty the exchequer was, how it hal 
been exhauſted by the late king, how great a portion of 
was the queen's jointure, how much neceflarily muſt be ca 
pended on the education of the king; and then how little 
part would remain to maintain the charges of the public: an 
that, tho' none was more fit for the regency than the queel 
yet ſeeing concord could not be had on other terms, he yiel 
ed to that party who were for calling John Duke of Alban 
out of France, to take the regency upon him; tho' he thoug 
that the public miſery would be rather deferred than entire 
ended by it. Alexander Hume was ſo violent for Albany, th 


1 
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profeſſed openly in the afſembly, that if they all refuſed, 
he himſelf would go alone, and bring him over into Scot- 
d, to undertake the government. It is thought he did this, 
t for any public or private good end, but merely out of 
js reſpect, that being an ambitious man, and knowing that 
s intereſt in the people was more upon the account of his 
wer, than any real love; therefore himſelf deſpairing of 
e place, he was afraid, if the queen ſhould have it, the 
puglaiſes, his neighbours, would grow too great, and his 
wer would abate; for the men of Lidſdale and Annandale 
d already withdrawn themſelves, and had, by little and 
tle, gone over to the clan of the Douglaſſes: And beſides 

conſidered, that the queen, by aſſiſtance from England, 
as eaſily able to obviate all his deſigns ; ſo that moſt, voices 
rried it for“ John of Albany; and an embaſſy was appoint- 
(the ehief whereof was Andrew Wood of the + Largs, a 
mous cavalier in-thoſe days) to call him into Scotland for 
e adminiſtration of the government, both upon account of 
s own virtues, and alſo by reaſon of his near confanguinity 
ith the king ; for he was the ſon of Alexander, brother of 
mes III. He being thus called to the ſupreme government 
the Scots, Francis King of France thought his advance- 
ent ſuited well with the French intereſt, and therefore he 
miſhed him with money and a retinue at his departure. 
efore his arrival, in regard there was no one perſon to ad- 
miſter the public government, there were many murders 
d rapines committed, and, whilſt the greater fort made up 
cir private clans and factions, the poor deſolate vulgar were 
Micted with all kind of miſeries. The chief robber of thoſe 
Xs was Mac Robert Stran, who committed outrages all o- 
r Athol; and the neighbouring parts, at his pleaſure, hav- 
s 800 men, and ſometimes more, under his command. At 
ngth, when he was at his uncle John Creichton's, he was 
ay-laid, apprehended, and put to death. But there was 
lore miſchief like to arife from the feud between Andrew 
orman and John Hepburn ; yet the nature of them both, 
d the diſcord, rather of their manners than minds, defer- 
d the miſchief for a ſeaſon, which then was juſt a breaking 
t. John was profoundly covetous ; and Andrew was a 
at deſpiſer of money, and profuſe in his bounties. The 
eſigns and purpoſes of Andrew were open and manifeſt to 
e view of all; neither was there any need that he ſhould 
ch conceal them, becauſe his vices were accounted virtues 
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John Duke of Albany. then in France, choſen reoent. 
A little towu in Cuaingham, ſtanding en the frith of Clyde. 
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venues of ſome years paſt, which John had gathered i 


divided amongſt his friends. And thus the implacable ma 


by the vulgar; and the ſimplicity of his nature did him 
much Kindneſs among them, as the ſly hidden craft of Hey 
burn, together with his malicious diſſimulation, his implac 
ble remembrance of injuries, and deſire of revenge, did hi 
And therefore Forman, having as yet no certainty of th 
coming of the Duke of Albany, neither could he be put ini 
poſſeſſion of his eccleſiaſtical preferment by Hume, fſecir 
Hepburn had his caſtle and monaſtery which he had ſtron 
garriſoned, which were at a great diſtance from thoſe plac 
in which the power of the Humes might be formidable; 
determined, by his friends, to try whether he could, wi 
money, either ſatisfy, or, at leaſt, in ſome degree, abate t 
avarice ok.the man; ſo at laſt they came to an agreement d 
theſe terms, That Forman ſhould remit and forgive the 


as a ſequeſtrator : That he ſhould ſurrender up to him t 
biſhopric of Murray; and, That he ſhould pay him yen 
3000 French crowns out of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, to! 


hate was a little abated, and matters ſettled on that ſide. 


SCOTLAND. 


BOOK XIV. 


Duke of Albany arrived at Dunbarton, on the 20th 
day of May, in the year 1515, to the exceeding joy of 
Il Food men. For under his government they hoped for 
nore quiet times, and an equal diſtribution of juſtice, In a 
I aflembly of the nobility, ſummoned in his name, he had 
large revenue ſettled upon him; he was declared Duke of 


hould come to age, | „ 
Moreover James, the natural ſon of the late king, was 
nade Earl of Murray; a young man of ſuch virtuous endue- 
nents, that he far exceeded all the hopes men had conceived 
f him. There was alſo one fact which much enhanced the 
n the face of the aſſembly, and that was the puniſhment of 
deter Mauffat. He was a notable thief, who; alter many cruel 
d wicked pranks played by him in the two laſt licentious 
ears, arrived at length to that pitch of impudence, that he 
ppeared openly at court. His unexpected puniſhment made 
uch a ſudden change of things, that criminals began to with- 
raw for ſhelter : The minds of the good were ſet at eaſe, and 

e face of things began ſoon to be changed, and a ſtormy 
empeſt was ſmothered irito a fudden tranquillity. = 

. N | 1 : 
? John Duke of Albany, the new regent, arrives in Scotland. | 


\HIS' was the ſtate of affairs in Scotlahd; when John 


Albany, Earl of March, and created regent till the king 


ſteem they had for the new regent; and it was done almoſt 
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vately made ſo by bribery; and afterwards, by his obſequiou 


ſome to complain of his enormity ; fo that by the imputatia 


and leagues, between each ſeveral family, and brought on 


cy of their kindred only, that was ſo much to be dreaded, 


lied ſo much on his affinity with England, that he bore a ip 


of himſelf; and yet rendered more /o, becauſe he was confirm 
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In the mean time John Hepburn had ſo inſinuated himfc 
into the regent, by the help of his friends, whom he had pr 


neſs, and pretence of knowing the old cuſtoms of the cou 
try, he got his ear, who of himſelf was ignorant of Scott 
affairs; inſomuch that none was credited in matters of gre 
moment, but he alone, He was ſent with commiſſion, by th 
regent, all over Scotland, to inquire into their offences, wh 
oppreſſed the vulgar, and made them as their ſlaves. He d 
tained that office principally upon theſe grounds; firſt of a 
he acquainted the regent what new diſcords and old feu 
there were. in every country; and alſo what factions there wer 
and who were their reſpective heads: And indeed ſo far 
relations were true, for the things were known to all. I 
if any occaſion was offered to ſpeak of Hume, he ſtirred i 


partly of true, and prey of feigned crimes, the regent's ei 
were ſhut againſt all defence he could make. But when! 
had almoſt run over.the whole kingdom in his diſcourſe, a 
placed in a clear light all and ſingular the alliances, affinitis 


the regent to this perſuaſion, That no man of power, tho 
criminal, could be punithed, but all whole clans would in 
mediately take offence at it: So that it was not the conſpi 


the conſequence of a puniſhment, by which, tho' few wei 
made examples, a great many would be touched, whom al 
militude of faults, and a like fear of puniſhments, wo 
make friends, tho' they had been enemies before: Whi 
great and large ſpreading factions were too powerfulito | 
puniſhed by the ſingle force of Scotland; and therefore it 
adviſeable to deſire an auxiliary ſtrength from the king ( 
France, to break the knot of ſo ſtrong and ſo bold a contyhh 
deracy; and that this would be of uſe to France, as much! 
to Scotland. In the mean time, the heads of the factions wei 
to be kept under, and, (if poſſible) taken off; yet with fu 
prudence, that they ſhould not have room to imagine, tt 
many of them were aimed at, at once. The heads of the fa 
tions, at preſent, were three; Archibald Douglas, the mo 
flagrantly popular of them all, and the idol of the mob. 
name was much adored by reaſon of the great merits of! 
anceſtors; beſides, he was in the flower of his youth, andi 


too big for a private man, As for Hume, he was formidab 


in his power by length of time. Neither did he ſtop here, bi 
| | $ hoy ; jo 
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ade a moſt invidious memorial of what the Humes had act- 
| againſt the regent's father and uncle; of all which tho' the 
epburn's were partakers, yet he caſt the odium upon the 
umes only, Fle often mentioned his cowardice in the laſt 
tle againſt the Englith ; and the talk abroad about the king's 
ath reflecting upon him, together with the repairing of Nor- 
m caſtle, which was done by his connivance, He dreſſed 
o all theſe ſtories in various turns of phraſe, and repeated 
em very zealouſly, over and over again, to the . that 
ey might not fail of making a pretty deep impreſſion. As 
Forman (ſays he) *tis true, be is not mightily to be dreaded 
on the account of his kindred, or any nobleneſs of deſcent ; yet 


er he inclined, becauſe all the wealth of the whole kingdom 
as gathered tcgether [as it were) into one houſe, and he was 
gly able, from his treaſures, to ſupply the preſent want ef the 
ny he ſided with, or elſe by his promiſes (all things being then 
his power) he could draw many into the ſame counſels, and 
up one general confederacy. This was Hepburn's ſpeech to 
eregent, * | | | 2 
The notorious animoſities between Hepburn and Forman, 
ade that part of his tale to be leſs credited ; and' beſides, 
s eſtate was not ſo much to be envied, for he rather loved 
lay it out, than to hoard it up; neither was he ſo muni- 
ent to any, as to the French that waited on the regent : 
nd befides, his defire was more to Join all parties in an uni- 
ral concord, than to pin himſelf to any one faction. But 


into the regent's mind, which his colder way of treating 

at all the public meetings, and ſour unwonted looks too 
denly betrayed. So that, after a few months, Alexander 
ume, perceiving that he was not entertained by the regent 
ſwerable to his expeCtation, began to have ſecret meetings 
th the queen and her huſband. In thoſe congrefles, Hume 
ievouſly lamented the ſtate of the public, that the king, at 
| age when it was impoſſible he ſhould underſtand his own 
ery, was fallen into the hands of an exile; of a man born 


dition, endeavoured to rob his elder. bother of the king- 
Mm: and as he was now the next heir, who could not plain- 
{ce that all his endeavours were to ſettle other things ac- 
ding to his mind, and then to pack the innocent child out 
the world, that he might make the kingdom his own; and 
by the laſt degree of wickedneſs, accompliſh what his 
er impiouſly deſigned ? There was but one remedy in the 
e, and that was, for the queen to retire with her ſon into 
MELEE England, 


en he would make a great acceſſion of ſtrength to what par iy 


e ſuſpicion of Hume, the Lord of the Marches, funk deep- 


d brought up in baniſhment ; whoſe father, out of a wicked 


accommodation and retinue ſent from London. to bring h 
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England, and there to put herſelf and concerns into che p ch 
tection of her brother. pe 

Theſe things were ſpeedily brought to the regent” s ears, a5 
as eaſily believed by him; but being a man of an active ſp e) 
and of quick diſpatch in buſineſs; he preſently baton el 
deſign with thoſe forces which he had ready about him; f tl 
he took the caſtle of Stirling, and the queen 'in it : „ 0er 
the oath of allegiance to the king publicly. The queen ] Mei- 
the Douglaſſes were removed by a decree of the Lords; Ae 
three of the nobility, of great eſtimation for their faithfulnrſo 
and integrity, were joined with John Erſkine, governor d! 
the caſtle, to preſide over the education of the young kin de 
They were to ſucceed one another by turns, and he allo 
them a guard for their ſecurity. Upon this, Hume and Hut! 
brother William fled into England ; and Douglas and pee 
wife ſtaid no longer behind them than juſt to know Henni we 


mind, who cammanded them to ſtay at Harbottle in Ny 
thumberland, till his pleaſure was further known. 
John the regent was very much concerned at their depy 
ture; and therefore he preſently ſent ambaſſadors into En 
land, to acquit himſelf before Henry, That he had done n 
thing, why the king ſhould fear him, or be in the leaſt dif; 
fected towards him; neither had he acted any thing agai 
thoſe, who accompanied her in her flight and departure, h 
that they might enjoy their country, and their freedom, anW25 
if they pleaſed, their eſtates. Thus he wrote publicly to er 
king. But beſides that, he did not omit ſecretly to promos 
the return of the Humes and Douglaſſes, by the mediation 
- their friends : He made them many large promiſes, till he 
brought them over to his will. Whereupon the reſt return 
home; but the queen being big, and near the time of H. 
deliver y, was conitrained to itay there, where ſhe was broug ; 
to bed of a daughter named Margaret; of whom, in d 
place. But as ſoon as ſhe was able to travel, ſhe had a ro) 


up thither; where ſhe was honourably and nobly received| 
Henry her br other, and Mary her ſiſter ; who, upon i 
death oY: her huſband, Lewis of Fr ence, had a little before 
turned into her own country. 

And yet the ſuſpicions before N in Scotland, were Mo 
much abated, either by the departure of the queen, or 
return of ſome of her retinue : For Gavin Douglas, uncle 
the Earl of Angus, Patrick Pantar, ſecretary of ſtate to 
former king, and John Drummond, chief of his family, ve 
ſent ſeveral ways into baniſhment. At lexander Hume was fur 


mone ed to appear before the aſſembly of the eſtates, on | 
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th of June, in the year of our Lord 1516. But he, not 
pearing, was condemned, and his goods confiſcated. He 
; enraged at this contumelious injury, (for fo it was in his 
e) and, to drive out one fear by another, he either ſent in, 
elſe encouraged public robbers, to commit great outrages 
the neighbouring parts. Whereupon the ſtates ordered 
eregent ten thouſand horſe and foot, to repreſs thoſe inſo- 
cies; and either to take Hume, or elſe to drive him qut of 
e country. But, before it came to blows, Hume, by the 
rſuaſion of his Friends, ſurrendered himſelf to the regent, 
d ſo was carried to Edinburgh, there to remain a priſoner 
der James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, his ſiſter's huſband, 
ho was to be deemed a traitor, if he ſuffered him to eſcape: 
t the iflue of that matter fell out otherways than any body 
pected ; for Hume perſuaded Hamilton to make a joint e- 
ape with him, and to form a party, and fo to enter on the 
vernment himſelf, he being the next heir after the former 
ng's children, in regard he was born of a ſiſter of James III. 
ad therefore it was more equitable that he ſhould enjoy the 
xt place to the king than John, who, it is true, was alſo the 
n of a brother, but born in his baniſhment ; and in all o- 
er things a perfect foreigner ; a man who could not ſo much 
ſpeak the language of the country, | | 
When the regent heard of this, he went to take in Hamil- 
n's caſtle ; and planting, his braſs guns againſt it, forced it to 
rrender in two days. In the mean time Hume made excur- 
dns out of March, and pillaged the country round. about ; 
dat length burnt down a great part of the country of Dun- 
r. Theſe were the. tranſactions of that year. | | 
At the beginning of the ſpring, John Stuart, Earl of Len- 
x, whoſe mother was Hamilton's ſiſter, aſſembled a great 


zed upon the caſtle of Glaſgow ; and there they ſtaid with 
amilton himſelf, expecting the regent's approach; The re- 
nt had called a council of the nobles, of his party at Edin- 
rh, and there raiſed a ſudden force, and entered 7 
le; one gunner, a Frenchman, was puniſhed as a deſert- 
; the reſt were pardoned by the interceſſion of Andrew For- 
an, who was then a mediator for peace between them. The 
arl of Lennox a few days after, was received into favour, and, 


ere | 
or Hm that day forward, carried it with great faithfulneſs and 
incl Plervance, towards the regent. . And not long after, firſt 


amilton, and then the Humes, returned to court, and had 


to | 
„ wee amnefty for what was paſt : It was granted to Hume with 
as ſunſÞcater difficulty than to the reſt, becauſe he had rebelled ſo 


Vox. IL © Ss | i cd 


any of his friends and vaſſals, and joined the rebels; theſe 


ien; and an expreſs condition was added, that if he offend- 
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great, or a greater authority than himfelf) at home, in regan 


were) hurried on by a fatal neceſſity, flighted the advice of h 


Tedged, that he did not do his duty in the batte of Floddon, 


ouſly ſpoken of; and ſo much the more, becauſe he fell n 
for the perpretation of any new crime, but merely by the d 


- fuſpicious enough of, and diſaffected to, the Humes) to th 
Areater ſeverity againſt him, by telling him, how dangerov! 


eV 
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ed another time after that, the memory of his old crim 
{hould be again revived, and the guilt of them charged upo 
him afreſh, Peace being thus ſettled, the regent retired 
Falkland, where he ſtaid ſome months; but hearing of g 
{ſuſpicions and jealouſies of Hume's intrigues, he returned 
Edinburgh; and on the 24th day of September held a coun 
of the nobility, where he endeavoured by his friends to dr; 
Hume to court. Large promiſes were made to entice Hun 
thither ; but many of his party diſſuaded him; or if he hiſt 
was refolved to go, yet he ſhould leave his brother Willi 
(who, by his valour and munificence, had almoſt obtained! 


the regent would be afraid to uſe any high ſeverity again 
him, as long as his brother was alive. But he being (as 


friends; and with his brother William, and Andrew Kere 
Farnihurſt, came to court, where preſently they were all cla 
ped ap in ſeveral priſons; and, by the advice of the cound 
a few days after, were tried for their lives, after the cuſton 
of the country, tho” no new crime were Iaid to their charg 
Prince James, Earl of Murray, accuſed Alexander for ti 
death of his father, who came alive out of the field, as ma 
witneſſes did teſtify, This fact was ſtrongly arged ; but 

proofs were weak, fo that they gave it over, and infiſted on 
on his private crimes, and the many former rebellions wet 
objected ; of all which, if Alexander was not the author, i 
was at leaſt a partaker in them: And moreover, it was 4 


In confequence of this, the Humes were condemned; Alet 
ander's head was ſtruck off the 11th of October, and his br 
ther's the day after. Both their heads were fet up in the mo 
conſpicuous place; as # terror to others, and their eſtates wen 
confiſcated. This was the end of Alexander Hume, the power 
fulleſt man in Scotland of his time. He in his life-time ha 
draw upon his own head the hatred and envy of a great man 
men; yet thoſe prcjudices in time abating, his death was vat 


lumnies (as it was thought) of John Hepburn the abbot; # 
he being a factious man, and eager of revenge, bore an implt 
cable hatred againſt Hume; becauſe, by his means alone, 
was diſappointed of the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews: So tht 
tho' he had ſtiffled his old refentments for a time, yet it v. 
believed he puſhed on the regent (who in his own nature w 


woul 


ould be to the blew * all St if he: at t his going in- 
France, ſhould leave fo fierce an enemy alive behind him: 


iſed his authority when preſent? So that the contumacy of 
e man, who could not be lenified by rewards, honours, nor 
\ frequent pardons, had need to be conquered by the ax, if 
would ever keep Scotland in quiet. Theſe and fuch like 
finuations, upon pretence of conſulting the public ſafety, be- 
g buzzed into the ears of a man, ſo much diſguſted at them 
fore, contributed more to the deſtruction of the Humes (in 
xe judgment of many) than any of their crimes, When the 
umes were put to death, Andrew Ker obtained the reſpite af 
ne night, to provide for his ſoul's health ; but, by means of 
is friends, and eſpecially of a Frenchman his keeper, it was 
ſpected, upon the payment of a good ſum of e Gown 
pon the nail, he made his eſcape. © 

Alexander Hume left three roche behind him, ho all 
et with various misfortunes in thoſe days; George, for a 
urder he had committed, lay private as an exile, 3 in England. 
ohn, Abbot of Jedburgh, was baniſhed beyond the Tay. 
avid,” the youngeſt, Prior of Coldingham, about two years 
ter the execution of his brothers, being called forth by 
ames Hepburp his ſiſter's huſband, upon pretence of a con- 
rence, fell-into an ambuſh laid purpoſely for him, and was 
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f ſo great hopes, ſhould be betrayed ſo unworthily by one, 
ho had ſo little reaſon ſo to do. When puniſhments had 
us ranged over the whole family of the Humes, at laſt it 
ll to the enemies ſhare, eſpecially to John Hepburn's, who 
4 * ſo ſevere an exactor of the unjuſt puniſhment of o- 
: Yet the deſtruction of one family, once ſo powerful, 
rough ſuch a panic fear; upon all the reſt, that matters were 


e defired leaye of the nability of Scotland to return into 
rance : Exery one almoſt-was againſt the motion; ſo that 
e was forced to ſtay till late in the Spring, and then took 
bipping, promiſing ſpeedily to return, in caſe any more than 


nce, The government of the kingdom, in his abſence, he 
fr to the Earls of Angus, Arran, Argyle, and Huntely ; the 


ho was enjoined to correſpond with him, and to inform him 
all paſſages in his abſence. And, that no diſcord- might 


iſe, gut of an ambitious principle, between ſuch great and 
| noble 


r what would he not attempt in his ablence, who had de- 


ain, being much pitied by all; that an innocent young man, 


e quieter a great while after. The next December, the re- 
ent brought the king from Surling to Edinburgh, and then 


rdinary commotion ſhould ariſe, which required his pre- 


\rchbiſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow; to whom he 
ded Anthony Darcy, a Frenchman, governor of Dunbar, 
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noble per ſonages, by reaſon of their parity in the governme 
he allotted to each of them their ſeveral provinces. Dan 
the Frenchman, the reſt condeſcending thereunto, had d 
chief place amongſt them, March and Lothian being appoin 
ed to be under his government. The other provinces wa 
diſtributed to the reſt, according to each man's part;culWeter 
conveniency. Mean while the queen, about a year after e cc 
had been in England, near the end of May, returned to Se rove 
land, and was attended by her huſband from Berwick : þ 
they lived not together ſo lovingly as before. ames 
The regent at his departure, to prevent the budding ay, 
growth of {edition in his abſence, had carried along with hie alf 
either the heads of the nobleſt families, or elſe their ſons a 
kindred, upon a pretence of doing them honour, but inde 
as pledges, into France: And he had ſent others of them ot b 
to different and remore parts of the kingdom, where they ha 
as it were, but a larger priſon, He had alſo placed FrendWutini 
governors inthe caſtles of Dunbar, Dunbarton, and Gary o. 
yet a commotion aroſe, upon a flight occaſion, where it n 
leaſt feared or dreamed of. | 8 1 
Anthony Darcy had carried it with a great deal of equi heeti 
and prudence in his government, eſpecially in reſtraining icſig? 
robberies. The firſt tumult in his province, which tendedyhat | 
any thing of war, was made by William Cockburn, unclet 
the Lord of Langton; he had driven away the guardians Mom 
the young Ward, and had ſeized upon the caſtle of LangtonWavor 
relying principally on the power of David Hume of Wedde 
burn, whoſe ſiſter Cockburn had married. Thither DarWame 
marched with a ſufficient guard; but they within refuſed Watior 
ſurrender the caſtle : And moreover; David Hume, with ton 
few light horſe, riding up to him, upbraided him with o in 
cruel death of his kinſman Alexander. The Frenchman, pan force 
ly diſtruſting his men, and partly confiding in the ſwiftnels gain 
the horſe he rode upon, fled towards Dunbar; but his hoon. 
falling under him; his enemies overtook and flew him, ano m. 
ſet up his head in an eminent place on Hume-caſtle. He eng 
{lain the 20th of September, in the year 1517. 
Whereupon the other governors had a meeting, and feanſthe a 
ing a greater combuſtion, after this terrible beginning, t to 
made the Earl of Arran their preſident, and committed Geory®o0, 
Douglas (brother to the Earl of Angus, upon ſuſpicion of dl 
ing privy to the murder newly committed) priſoner to Ink 
garvy caſtle: They alſo ſent to the regent in France, to ew. 
him back into Scotland, as ſoon as ever he could. About th 
famie time, ſome ſeeds of diſcord were ſown between the Enen 
of Angus, and Andrew Ker of Farnihurſt, by reaſon of hide 
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riſdiction over ſome lands which did belong to the earl; but 
ndrew alledged he had power to keep courts in them: the 
ſt of the family of the Kers ſided with the earl, but the Ha- 
iltons took part with Andrew; which they did more out of 
ate to the Douglaſſes, than for any juſtice Ker had in his 
etenſions: ſo that both parties provided themſelves againſt 
e court day, to run a greater hazard than the matter they 
rove about was worth. And John Somervel, a noble, and 
igh- ſpirited young man, of the Douglaſles faction, ſet upon 
ames the natural ſon of the Earl of Arran, on the high- 
ay, and killed five of his retinue, putting the reſt to flight : 
e alſo took above thirty of their horſes. ; FU” 
When an aſſembly was ſummoned to be held at Edinburgh, 
pril the 29th, 1520, the Hamiltons alledged, that they could 
ot be ſafe in that city, where Archibald Douglas was-gover- 
or. Whereupon Douglas, that he might not obſtruct public 
uſineſs, about the end of March, reſigned his government of 
is own accord; and Robert Long, a citizen of Edinburgh, 
as ſubſtituted in his place. The nobility of the Weſt part 
f Scotland, of which there were very many, had frequent 
neetings in the houſe of James Beton, the chancelior; their 


o eſign was to apprehend the Earl of Angus; for they — 
led What his power was too great and formidable to the public; 
cle What, as long as he was at liberty, they ſhould have no free- 


lom for debate, or reſolutions. An opportunity ſeemed to 
wour their deſign; for he, having now but a few of his vaſ- 
als about him, might be eaſily ſurprized before his kindred 
ame to his aſſiſtance., When he perceived what was in agi- 
ation againſt him, he ſent his uncle Gavin, Biſhop of Dun- 
W:ciden to pacify them, whom he ſaid he had provoked with 
o injury, and to deſire them to manage the diſpute without 
orce of arms; for if they could make out any juſt complaint 


jon. But his ſpeech availed him nothing at all, being made 
o men proud of their numbers, puiſſant, and greedy of re- 
enge. And therefore Gavin could obtain no good terms 


he arrogance of his enemy, and then cauſed his whole fami- 
to follow the earl: He himſelf being a prieſt and infirm 
00, by reaſon of age, retired to his own lodging. Some 
Wink he did this, to upbraid the unſeaſonable pride of the chan- 
ellor, who, when he ought to have been a promoter of peace, 
ew armed up and down like a fire-brand of ſedition. Dou- 
las, ſeeing there was no hopes of agreement, exhorted his 
nen rather to die valiantly, than, like daſtardly cowards, to 


they 


gainſt him, he was willing in equity to give them all fatisfac- - 


from them, but returned to Angus, and acquainted him with 


lide themſelves in their lodgings, from whence (to be ſure) | 
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they would ſoon be plucked out by the ears to their death ent. 
for their enemies had ſo ſtopped up all the avenues and pi me 
ſages, that not a man of them could get out of the city. Arn 
that were then preſent, aſſented to what he had ſpoken; a 
ſtraight he and his party, having buckled on their armouWs n 
ſeized upon the broadeſt ſtreet jn all the town. He had abo 
fourſcore in his train, but all ſtout reſolute men, and of knoy 
walour: They divided and poſted themſelves in the moſt co ſer- 
venient places, and ſo ſet upon their enemies as they came o 
of ſeveral narrow alleys at once; the firſt they flew, and dr 
the reſt back headlong, tumbling one upon another in greffſÞ!d! 
diſorder and confuſion. The Earl of Arran, who command 
ed the oppoſite party, with his ſon James, got to a ford, aut a 
made their eſcape by the North-loch ; the reſt ran ſeve 
ways for thelter, to the convent of the Dominicans. Whik 
theſe things were in agitation, there was a mighty combuſti 
all over the town; and, in the midſt of the buſtle, Willig bun 
Angus's brother, enters the city with a great party of his cu 
When Douglas had got this acceſſion to his former ſtrengi ger 
tho' there were abundance of his enemies in the town, eur 
he made proclamation by a trumpeter, That none ſhould d 
to appear in the ſtreets with arms about them, but his friend 
and party. Thoſe that defired paſſes to depart quietly, h 
them eaſily granted. There went out in one company aboi 
800 horſe (beſides thoſe who had taken their flight -befor 
with greater ignominy than loſs : For there fell not above) 
but among them were men of note, as the brother of. 
Earl of Arran, and Eglinton's fon. This happened on Heter 
Zoth day of April 1520. In order to revenge this diſgrace, ti 
Hamiltons beſieged Kilmarnock (a caſtle in Cuningham) 
Robert Boyd, a friend of the Douglaſſes, commanded it; eng 
they ſoon left it, without effecting any thing. The next ye 929 
Douglas came to Edinburgh, on the 20th of July, bringng 
with him the Humes, which had been baniſhed; and there! 

took down the heads of Alexander and William Hume, whid 
had been ſet up on poles. - The whole five years that the Mun 
gent was abſent, were very full of tumults; there was no en 
of pillaging and killing, till his return, which was on Octo 
ber 30, 1521. Upon his arrival, he reſolved to clip the povt 
of the Douglaſſes, in order to the quieting of all ſuch ſedition 
as had happened in his abſence. He ſent the Earl of Angußemm 
head of that family, into France; he cauſed the Pope to ci 
over his uncle, the Biſhop of Dunkelden, to Rome, to pur! 
himſelf there of ſome crimes imputed to him; who, the ye 
after, in his journey to Rome, fell ſick of the plague in Londo! ö 
and died. His virtues were ſuch, that he was very much - {Ice 
T eines, 4 ee OO 12 | mente 


ak IV; © SSCL any 
ented ; for, beſides the ſplendor of his angeſtry, and, the 


eath 

pi melineſs of his perſonage, he was maſter of a great deal of 
v. Aﬀerning (as times went then); and being alſo a man of high 
; audence, and ſingular moderation, in troubleſome times, he 


mou as much efteemed in point of faithfulneſs and authority, e- 
abol en by the contrary factions, He left behind him confiderable 
cnonſ$0numents of his ingenuity and learning, written in his mo- 
t cal er- tongue. The next year after the return of the regent, 
ne l parliament was held, and an army levied, appointed to ren- 
draffzvous at Edinburgh, on a ſet day; whither they came ac- 
rdingly, and pitched their tents in the fields near Roſſelin, 
nanMone knowing upon what ſervice they were to be employed: 
ut at laſt an herald proclaimed, that they were to march to- 
eyen rds Annandale, and that a great puniſhment was appointed 
r ſuch who refuſed to obey the orders. The reſt of the 
uſtallmy marched obediently enough to the river Solway, the 
llianoundary of Scotland; only Alexander Gordon and his party 
ch aid behind three miles farther from England. When the 
-noth gent heard of it, he came back to him the next day, and 
n, ought him up to the camp: There called he the nobles and 
hief commanders together, and ſhewed them many great and 
rien{eighty reaſons, why he invaded England on that fide. But 
great part of the nobility, by the inſtigation of Gordon who 
as their ſenior, and of greater authority than all of them, 
forWOholly refuſed to ſet foot on Engliſh ground; whether out 
f diſaffetion to the regent, or elſe (as they pretended) that 
was not for the intereſt of Scotland fo to do; the ſpecious 
n t retences ſpread abroad amongſt the ſoldiers, pleaſed them 
e, Mell enough. For if they had levied an army in | of the 
rench, to hinder the Engliſh from ſending their whole 
rength againſt France, it was ſafficient for that purpqſe only 
make a ſhew of war: but if the intereſt of Scotland was 
pginÞpntidered, matters not being well ſettled at home, and their 
Ing but a child; it was moſt adviſeable for them at that junc- 
re, only to be on the defenſive, and to maintain their antient 
e reſJounds : for if they ſhould march forward, the blame even 
o en! fortuitous miſcarriage might be laid to their charge, and am 
count of their miſconduct might be required at their hands, 
ova very ſhort time. Laſtly, tho' they were never ſo willing 
ion march forward againſt the enemy, and ſo to flight the 
ommon danger, as well as to overlook their own concerns at 
ome ; yet they were afraid the Scots would not be obedient 
urg command in an enemy's country: Great heed therefore 
as to be taken, leſt, thro' ambition, or emulation, or late 
W'2uſts, they ſhould come off with diſhonour. The regent, 
rrceiving it in vain te oppoſe, was forced to yield; yet, _ 
| 2 
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yo meght not ſeem to have acted a mere piece of pageantn 
after uch vaſt preparations, in marching his army as far y 
the Solway, he underhand procured a fit and proper perfor 
who had frequent negociations in England, to acquaint D. 
cres, then Lord Warden of the Engliſh marches, that ſo 
good might be done, if he treated with John the Scots ; 
gent. He willingly hearkened to the propoſal, becauſe ' 
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was unprovided for defence; never imagining that the Sco Abd 
would have made an irruption into En: fand, at leaſt on t | 3 

ſide. Accordingly he ſent an herald, and obtained a paſſ n 
to come with ſafety into the Scots camp. The next day * r 
companied with Thomas Dacres and Thomas Muſgrave, ant vp 
about 18 more cavaliers, he came to the regent's tent; wha . | 
they had private diſcourſe together, each having their inte * 
preters. Dacres, being taken unprovided, was glad to be quit I 

and the regent, not being able to effect any thing without th 
conſent of the army, clapped up a truce ; and an hopeful in gnt, 
troduction to a peace was made, and ſo they parted. 'Thol a 
of the Scots, who were the greateſt hinderances of the actio 3 
to throw off the blame from themfelves, ſpread abroad r: 4 
parte that Dacres had bought a peace of the regent for 3 
um of money, of which, part was in hand paid the re * 
promiſed, but never paid. T hus they endeavoured to diſpa oe” 
rage the conference amongſt the vulgar. _ 
: The regent went again, on the 25th of October, into Franc . 
but promiſed to return before the firſt of Auguſt next enſuing tho 
7 he kept not his day, becauſe he was informed that th * 

} zngliſh had a fleet ready to intercept his paſſage: Hower bn 
4 he ſent 500 French foot, in the month of June, to encouray * 
| the Scois with hope of his fpeedy return. They never fa 2 
the face of an enemy in all their voyage, till they came ne = 

the iſle of May, which is ſituate on the frith of Forth, whe Ee 

W they fell among the Engliſh ſhips, which lay in the ſtrai *s 
; . To ſtop their paſſage. They had a ſharp fight, and the Frend 4 P 
| boarded their enemies ſhips, but with the loſs of their adi * 
I ral. When he was lain, the ſeamen would not obey t 16 
| Captains of the foot; and the land ſoldiers, being ignorant =o 
ſea affairs, could not command the mariners : ſo that, aft bY 
a great flaughter of the Engliſh, the French could ſcarce . 
forced back in their own ſhips. | A ah 
" In the abſence of the regent, Thomas Howard, Earl6 * 
| Surrey, was ſent from England with ten thouſand men, and ES 
great many recruits; into Scotland: His advantage was, th m 

the Scots were at diſcord amongſt themſelves; their chief m Y 
giſtrate abſent, and they under no certain command ; fo th a 


he marched over March and Teviatdale, and took the caltl 
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both ſhires, to the great loſs of the nobles, and of the com- 
ons too, who uſed, upon ſudden invaſions, to ſecure them- 
ves and their goods in thoſe forts. But Scotland did then 
hour under ſuch inteſtine diſcords, that no man thought his 
ighbour's calamity did at all belong to him. The Engliſh 
arched up and down for ſeveral months, where they pleaſ- 
without any oppoſition ; and when, at length, they re- 


i 


cated, the adjacent Scots endeavoured, in ſome ſort, to re- 
age themſelves for their loſſes; and accordingly, daily in- 
rſions were made by them into Northumberland, and great 
poties taken out of that country: ſo that Howard was ſent 
gainſt them a ſecond time; who took Jedburgh, (a town un- 
rrified, as the Scots cuſtom is), but it coſt him great pains, 
dloſs of men. Whilſt theſe things were acting in Teviot- 


ale, the horſes of the Englith army were ſo terrified in the 
icht, (it is not known upon what occation) that above 500 
them broke their bridles, running up and down the camp, 
id overturning all that were in their way: Some of the ſol- 
ers they trampled down and trode upon; and then ran out 
no the open field, as if they had been mad, and ſo became 


prey to ſuch of the country Scots as could take them up. 


his cauſed a great conſternation thro' the whole camp, all 
yiag out, Arm, Arm - neither could the tumult be appeaſ- 
|, till the next morning. Three days after, the Engliſh, 
ithout making any further attempt, diſbanded their army, 
d returned home. | 
The Duke of Albany, knowing that all the ports on the 
rench thore were way-laid by the Engliſh, to intercept him 
his return, being inferior in ſtrength, reſolved to work it 
ſtratagem. He brought not his navy together in any one 
ort, but kept it diſperſed in feveral harbours, (here one ſhip, 
ere another), that there was no appearance at all of any war- 


ke preparation: And befides, he quartered his ſoldiers in the 


and country, that no body could imagine he defigned to 
id them; fo that the admiral of the Engliſh fleet, who 
ated to diſturb his paſſage till the 13th of Auguit, was weary 


f roving up and down in the fea any longer to no purpoſe ; - 


nd underſtanding by his ſpies, that there was neither fleet 
or army on all the French coaſts, he withdrew his fleet, as 
uppoſing John would not ſtir till the next Spring. The Duke 
f Albany, being informed of the departure of the Engliſh, 


reſently drew together his navy of 50 ſhips, aboard of which 


re 3000 foot, and 100 cuiraſiers ; and ſo, after the autum- 


al equinox, he- ſet. fail from France, and, by the 24th of 


ptember, arrived at the ifle of Arran in Scotland; which 
Vorl. II. . happened 
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happened to be the fame day on which the Engliſh burn! 
. | 

I ſhewed before, how miſerable the ſtate of affairs in Sca 
land was, the laſt Summer, 'The nobles were at variance ou 
with another; the Engliſh waſted all the countries near then 
they were maſters of the ſea; and conſequently all hopes « 
foreign aid were cut off, The deſign of the enemy in th 
was, to take down the pride of the Scots, and, by ſufferings, U 
incline them to a pacification: Neither were thoſe Scots thi 
were averſe to the French faction, leſs zealous for a perpetut 
peace with England: of which the queen was the chief. Fo 


when Hume was removed by death, and Douglas by baniſ 


ment, and the other nobles were judged rather fit to follon 
than lead, in the management of matters ; all thoſe that wer 
not favourers of the French intereſt, applied themſelves t 
the qucen, She, to gratify, her brother, and alſo to draw thi 
power into her own hands, diflembled her private ambition 
and exhorted them, faying, That now was the time 10 fu 
their young king, who was almoſt of age, from the bondage 9. 
ſtranger ; and alſo to deliver themſelves from the ſame y 
For the queen now laboured to ſtrengthen her party again 
her huſband, againſt whom ſhe, long before, began to have! 
great diſguſt: Beſides, the King of England ſent frequent l 
ters, filled with large promiſes to the nobles of Scotland, de 
firing them to promote his ſiſter's deſigns, He told then, 
It was not his fault, that there was not a perpetual amity be 
„ tween the, two neighbouring kingdoms ; which, as alway 
** fo eſpecially at this time, he did very much deſire; not it 
any private end of his own, but to make it appear that ii 
** bore a true reſpect to his ſiſter's ſon, whom he reſolved i 
<* ſupport and gratify, as much as ever he was able: Andi 
** the Scots would be perſuaded to break their league wid 
France, and to join with England, they ſhould quickly find 
* his aim was not ambition nor power, but only love and con 
cord: That Mary his only daughter being married 1 
James, the Scots would nor, by that aflinity, come over t0 


the government of the Engliſh, but the Engliſh to that o 


the Scots: That enmities as great as theirs, had intervenel 


betwixt nations heretofore, which yet by alliance, mutul 


* commerce, and interchangeable kindneſſes, had been who 
* ly aboliſhed and extinguithed.” Others reckoned up the al 
vantages, or inconveniencies, which might accrue to eite 
nation, by this union with each other, rather than with di 
French: As, that © they were one people, born in the ſam 
** iſland; brought up under the ſame climate; agreeable one i 
another in their language, manners, laws, cuſtoms, cou 
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tenance, colour, and in the very make of their bodies; ſo 
Scol chat they ſeemed rather to be oe nation than 7wo : But as 
eo for the French, they differed from them, not only in cli- 
hen mate and foil, but alſo in the whole manner of their life: 
oe M Reſides, if France was an enemy, ſhe could do no great 
1 damage to Scotland; and if a friend, yet ſhe could not be 
g igbly advantageous : As for the affiſtance of England, 
: th that was near at hand; but French aid was much remote; 
et there was no paſſage for it but by ſea, and therefore it 
Fol right be prevented by enemies, or elſe hindered by ſtorms. 
mi They were therefore deſired to conſider, how inconvenient 
ont was for the management of affairs, and how unſafe for 
wer he public, to hang the hopes of their and the kingdom's 
nes H afety, upon ſo inconſtant and changeable a thing, as a 
y e laſt of wind. How much they might expect from abſent 
tian friends againſt preſent dangers, might be eaſily perceived by 
fu he actions of the laſt Summer, where the Scots not only 
e elt, but even ſaw with their eyes, how the Engliſh ravaged 
eben, being forſaken by their friends, and fell upon them 
oxi rith all their ſtrength, ready to devour. them; but the 
ed cnch aid, ſo long looked for, was kept back by the Eng- 
at in navy, in their own harbours.” | 
1, & 'heſe were the allegations for an alliance with England : 
then not a few, being convinced by them, were inclined to it ; 
ty others argued to the contrary : for the greateſt part of that 
wan mÞ'y the French had bribed ; and ſome who had been great 
ot ners by the public loſſes, abhorred the very thoughts of 
[ar eee There were others who ſuſpected the. readineſs and 
ed U ility of the Englith in making ſuch large promiſes, eſpecial- 
nd ince matters in England were managed, for the moſt part, 
il he will and pleaſure of 'T homas Woolſey, a cardinal, a 
y fn n wicked and ambitious, who laid all his deſigns for his 
| con private advantage, and for the enlargement of his power 
d u authority; and therefore he accommodated them to every 
aof the wheel of fortune. All theſe equally favoui ed the 
zue with France, tho' induced to the ſame end by diffe- 
t motives. They alledged, that the ſudden liberality of 
Engliſh was not free and gratuitous, but done out of de- 
; and thar this was not the firſt time, that they had uſed 
h arts to entrap the unwary Scots: For Edward I. (faid 
when he had ſworn and obliged himſelf, by all the bond; 
aw and equity, to decide any thing in diſpute, and there- 
was choſen arbitrator by the Scots, had moſt injuriouſly 
le himſelf King of Scotland: And of late, Edward IV. 
betrothed his daughter Cecily to the fon of James III. 
when the young lady grew up to be marriageable, and 
TA | thc 
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the day of conſummation juſt upon the point of being fixe 
he took the opportunity of a war, which aroſe upon the x 
count of our private diſcords, to break off the match: Ay 


that the Engliſh king aimed at nothing elſe now, but to d 


the tempting bait of domiaion before them, that ſo he mig 
make them really flaves; and, when they were deſtitute 
foreign aid, might ſurprize them at his pleaſure with all! 
force. Neither was that poſition a true one, wherein d 


contrary party prided themſelves, That an alliance near | 


band was better than one fa: ther off; for cauſes of diſlenſ 
would never be wanting an ong thoſe who were neighboun 
which were oftcntimes pre.duced even by ſudden chancy 
and ſometimes great men would promote them upon en 
ry. light occaſion; and then the laws of concord would 
preſcribed by him, who ſhould have the longeſt ſword. I 
there was never ſuch a firm and ſacred bond of friend 
between neighbouring kingdoms, which, when occaſions d 
tered, or were ſought for, was not often violated : Nei 
could we hope, that the Engliſh would more refrain nd 
From violating us, than they formerly ſpared ſo many kin 


of their own. 'Iis true, the ſanclity of leagues, and then 


ligion of an oath, for the faithful performance of putts u 
agreements, are firm bonds to good men; but amongſt th 
who are bad, they are as fo many ſnares and gins, and gl 
only opportunity to deceive; and ſuch opportunity is moſt 
ſible in a propinquity of borders and habitations, in the agr: 
ment of language, and in the ſimilitude of manners. Bu 
all theſe things were otherways, yet (procecd they) there 
two things to be regarded and provided for: Firſt, that! 
reject not our old friends, even without an hearing, vi 
have ſo often deſerved well of us. The other, that wel 
not here ſpend our time in quarrels and diſputes, eſpecid 
about a buſineſs which cannot be determined but in an 
ſembly of all the eſtates of the kingdom. Thus ſtoodt 
inclinations of thoſe of the French faction; and ſo they 
/ ined, that no determination ſhould be made, till they 
ceived certain news of the French ſupply. | 
When the return of the regent was made known, it mi 
tily rejoiced his friends, ſtrengthened the wavering, and k 
back many, who favoured the league with England, fit 
complying with it, He ſent his wariike proviſions up the 
ver Clyde to Glaſgow, and there muſtered his army: He! 
publiſhed a proclamation, that the nobility ſhould attend! 
at Edinburgh, where he made an elegant ſpeech to them, co 
mending their conſtancy in maintaining their antient lea 
and their prudence in xc;eaing the perfidious progres of | 
8 5 5 Da 
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oli ſh: He highly extolled the g00d-will, love, and lihera- 
y "of Fr ancis, the French-king, towards the Scots; and ex- 
reed them to lay ade their private animoſities and fewls ; 
d, ſeeing foreign aid was come in to them, to revenge their 
rongs, and to reprefs the inſolence of their enemy by tome 
table blow. Accordingly, after his ſoldiers had refreſhed 
emſeives, and the Scots. forces had joined them, he march- 
| towards the borders, whither he came the 22d of October. 
ut being about to enter England, and having already ſent 
art of his forces over a wooden bridge, which was at Mul- 
oſs, the Scots made the ſame excuſes, as they did in the - 
er expedition at Solway, and refuſed to enter England; 
at he was forced to recal that party which he had —— 
lover ; and pitching his tents a litele below, on the left fide 
{the Tweed, endeavoured to ſtorm the caſtle of Werk, fi- 
ated over againſt him, on the right ſide of the river. In the 
ean time a party of horte ſent over the river, beſet all 
iges, that no relief could come to the beſieged : They — 
irric> fire and ſword round all the country thereabouts. 
he defcription of Werk caſtle is this: In the 1 inner court of 
„there is a very high tower well fortified; ; it is compaſſed 
ith a double wall : The ontward wall incloſes a large ſpace 
f ground, whither the country people were wont to fly in 
me of war, and to bring their corn and cattle with them 
r ſafeguard : The inner wall is much narrower, but in- 
renched round about, and better fortified with towers that 
re built upon it. The French took the outward court by 
orm, but the Englith ſet fire to the barns, and the ſtraw 
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all with their great guns; and, after they had made a breach 
ride enough for entr ance, the French again attempted the 
atter, and endeavoured to ſtorm it, by means of the breach 
hey had made ; but thoſe ia the inner caſtle, which was yet 
tire, darted Gown all ſorts of weapons upon them, and they 
ay expoſed to every blow: So that, having loſt ſome few of 
heir men, they were beat back to their army, and retreated 
roſs the river. The regent, perceiving that the minds of 
he Scots were averſe to action, and alſo hearing for certain, 

hat the Englith were coming againſt them with a numerous 


the WÞrmy (their own writers ſay, no lels than 40,000 fighting 
He nen; and beſides, that 6000 more were left to defend Per- 
nd Þ rick, a neighbouring town); the 11th of November, remov- 


tant from his preſent encampment z thence, at the third waich, 
he marched by nl, ght' to Lander : : Both horſe and man wee 
EL much 


hat was in them, which made ſuch a ſmoak, that they drove 
hem out again, For the next two days they battered the i inner 


ed his camp to a nunnery called Eccles, about fix miles diſ- 
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much incommoded in their march, by the ſudden fall of 
great ſnow, The ſame ſtorm occaſioned the Engliſh allo y 
diſband and return home, without effecting any thing. Th 
reſt of the Winter was quiet enough. 

At Spring, the regent, in an aſſembly of the nobles, tol 
them the cauſes, why he muſt needs go again into France, bu 
he promiſed them to return before the firſt of September nei 
following. And he further deſired them, that, during his at 
ſence, the king might remain at Stirling ; and that they woull 
make no peace or truce with the Engliſh before his return; 
As alſo, that they would make no innovations in the govern 
ment. They promiſed him faithfully to obey his commands: 
And thus, on the 20th of May, he and his retinue ſet fail for 
France. In his abſenee, the reins were let looſe, every man! 
will was his law, and a great deal of havoc was made, an 
miſchief done, without any puniſhment at all. Upon this, the 
king, tho” but a child, by the advice of his mother, and the 
Earls of Arran, Lennox, Crawfurd, and many other of the 
prime nobility, came from Stirling to Edinburgh ; and, on the 
29th of July, by the counſel of his nobles, who he had con- 
vened at his palace of Holy-rood-houſe, he took upon him the 
government of the kingdom; and, the next day, cauſed then 
all to ſwear fealty to him a ſecond time: And, to ſhew that 
he had actually aſſumed the adminiſtration of matters into 
his own hands, he diſcharged all public oſſicers; but, a fen 
days after, he reſtored them to their places again, = 


In a great aſſembly of the nobles held on the 20th day 0 
Auguſt, that the king might vacate the power of the regent, 
which he had now taken upon himſelf; he went in great 
pomp (as the manner is) into the public hall of the town; 
, only the Biſhops of St. Andrews and Aberdeen diſſented, al. 
ledging, 'That they ought to ſtay till the firſt of September, at 
which time the regent had promiſed to return: Whereupon 
they were impriſoned. But they revenged themſelves with 
their own church-weapons, and excommunicated all of their 
dioceſes. However, in about a month or two after, they 
were reconciled to the king, and reſtored to the ſame place in 
his favour, which they had before. 

About the ſame time Archibald Douglas, who, as I faid 
before, was baniſhed into France, ſent Simon Penning, an 
acute man, and muck truſted by him, to the King of England, 
to perſuade him to give him, the liberty of returning home 
thro' his dominions ; which was granted. For Henry was 
well enough pleaſed at the diminution of the authority of ſo 
active a perſon as the Duke of Albany; and at the change 


which was made in Scotland; ſo that ke entertained the earl 
| courteoulls, 
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urteouſly, and diſmiſſed him very honourably. His return 
de very different impreſſions in the minds of the Scots: For 
ing all public buſineſs was tranſacted under the conduct of 
: queen and the Earl of Arran, a great part of the nobility, 
e heads whereof were John Stuart, Earl of Lennox, and 
lin Campbell, Earl of Argyle, taking great diſtaſte that 
y were not admitted to any part of the adminiſtration, re- 
ved Douglas with high expreſſions of joy, as hoping by his 
, either to win over the power of the adverſe faction to 
zmſclves, or at leaſt to abate their pride. On the other fide, 
e queen, who, as I faid before, was diſaffected towards her 
band, was much troubled at his coming, and fought by all 
ans to undermine him. Moreover Hamilton, who felt fome 
ics of his old reſentment, was none of his faſt friends: He 
red leſt Douglas, who, he knew would not be content with 
ſecond place, would mount the ſaddle, and make him 
ckle under; ſo that he ſtrove to maintain his own dignity, 
d oppoſed him with all his might. They kept themſelves 
thin the caſtle of Edinburgh; and tho” they knew very well 
at many of the nobility affected alteration, yet, truſting in 
e ſtrength of the place, and the authority of the kingly 
me (tho' it was but a ſorry defence in thoſe circumſtances) 
ey thought themſelves ſecure from force, The adverſe party 
da great meeting of the nobles, where they choſe three of 
Ir own party to be guardians of the king and kingdom; 
rchibald Douglas, Earl of Angus; John Stuart, Earl of 

f nnox ; and Colin Campbell, Earl of Argyle. They made 
J "Meat haſte in their buſineſs : Firſt, They paſſed the Forth, 
Sena cauſed James Beton, a prudent man, to join with them, 
Scat, perceiving the ſtrength of the party, durſt not reſiſt. 
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w om thence they went to Stirling, and conferred all offices 
I d employments on the men of their own faction only; and 
'? {Wn thence they came to Edinburgh, which they entered 
TY thout force, for it was not fortified at all. They caſt up a 


with 
their 
they 
ce in 


all trench againſt the caſtle, and beſieged it. Thoſe that 
uld have been upon the defenſive, had made no proviſion 
a ſiege, and therefore ſoon furrendered up both it and 
mſelves. All but the king being ſent away, the whole 
ight of the government lay upon the ſhoulders of thoſe three 
ciates, who agreed among themſelves, that they would 
nage it by turns, each of them attending four months on 
king. But this conjunction was not hearty, neither did it 
long, Douglas attended the firſt four months, who 
vught the king into the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews his 
ue, and made uſe of all the biſhop's houſhold ſtuff, and 
Kr accommodations, as if they had been his own _ 
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had a little before revolced from their baden ; and, to engy 
the king to him the more, he let him take his fill of all u 
warrantabic piealures, and vet he obtained not his end neich 
ia regard 4 the ki tings don eltics were corrupted by the . 
faction, headed by the quzen and Hamilton. 

Thie Scſt animoſities at court broke forth upon the accom 
of diſtribating eccl:fiaſtical preferments ; for thæ * Doug 
drew all to themſolves; G2 vorge Creichton was tran{latcdt 
the bihopric of Dunkeiden : The abbey of Holy-Rood ind 
ſaburbs, which was left by him, Douglas gave to his broth 
Witlian, who had now for five years forcibly held that. 
Coldingham, about ſix miles from Berwick, from the time 
the murder of Robert Blacketer, the former abbot : For 
trick Blacketer, Robert's coulin-german, had the abvey bf. 
ſtowed on him by the pope, with the conſent of John the Mie 
gent. He had aiſo commenced a ſuit againſt John Hume, an. 
ryimare of the Earl of Angus's, and huſband to his ſiſte s 
daughter, about the hols Guns eſtate of the BlacketeM.,; 
And therefore Patrick, being unable to cope with the 


giafſos, ſuffered his eſta te to be made a prey to his enemies, 4 my 


reſerved himfclf for better times, amongſt his mothers Me b 


fred, far from thoſe counties which were obnoxious to i ou 


faction of the Douglaſſes. They on the other fide, tho Mo: 
did not much value Patrick, yet having the ſupreme power ls. 
their hands, and being unwilling to incur the blot of invacidy 1 
other men's rights by mere force, made ufe of friends to pro 


fer him ſome kind of amends and ſatisfaction z he, thew u 


himſeif inclinable to an agreement, even tho” he remitted muct 
of his right, had a paſs granted him, and the public fiber 
given him by Douglas, to come to Edinburgh ; which he Meaq 
with a ſmall retinue, and unarmed ; and not far from the he 
of the city, he was ſet upon by John. Hume, who lay in ery 

duch for that purpoſe, and fo murdered. As ſoon as the nuare 
of the fact was ſpread over the city, many mounted tht ty 1 
horſ-'s, and purſucd the murderers ſome miles, in order to ied 
prehend them; but perceiviag that George Dou: las, brotiWhe 

to the earl, was in their company, and many more or : Dougi Walt 
faction, with the kindred of Hume; not knowing with re 
intent they were out, whether to catch, or to defend the mort 
derers, they deſiſted from their purſuit; + and this occailonon { 


| firange reports to be divulged abroad concerning the UWriva 


As for Colin Campbe ll, he had already withdrawn hm ;c 
from the trumvirate, as we may call it; and the Earl of ſa al 
nox, tho he followed the __ yet in regard * Doug and 


* But Douglas them outs the other two. Ve 
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t all offices of public advantage into their own hands, he 
e many teſtimonies of his diſſixe, and palpable proof that. 
mind was quite alienated from them. But they, being con- 
ent of their power, ſlighted the reports and ill- will of others. 
can while the king, tho' he were uſed more indulgently than 
s fir, that ſo his infirm ſpirit might be the longer in ſubjec- 
n to them; yet notwithſtanding by little and little grew 
ary of their government, being alſo weaned from them by 
s domeſtics, who laid to their charge actions, ſome true, 
me falſe, and interpreted the doubtful in the worſt ſenſe; 
on which he ſecretly communicated with ſuch as he could 
ſt, about vindicating himſelf into his freedom and liberty: 
he only man of his nobles, to whom he opened his mind 
thout reſerve, was John Earl of Lennox, who, beſides his 
her virtues of mind and body, was an honeſt and fine-ſpoken 
an, and excellently compoſed to reconcile and win upon the 
uls of men, by a natural ſweetneſs of manners and deport- 
ent: Him he made privy to his deſign ; and whilſt they 
re conſulting about the time, place, and manner of its ac- 
mpliſhment, Douglas was making many expeditions againſt 
e bands of robbers, but with no great ſucceſs. At length, 
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to out the end of July, he reſolved to carry the king into Te- 
a0 Mzordale, as ſuppoſing that his preſence would be advantage- 
Wer s, by ſtriking a terror into the licentious. Here an aſſem- 
wahr being held at Jedburgh, the king called together all the 
0 prggeads of the chief families round about, and commanded them 
heiß; apprehend thoſe criminals, every one within his own pre- 
d mW, of which he then gave them a liſt, They induftriouſly 
IC ial deyed his command; ſo that many of the thieves paid their 
he heads as the price of their robberies; and others were ſpared 
ae gi hopes of amendment. Thus, whilſt the minds of all were 
in ry merry, they who had a deſign to free the king from the 
c guardianſhip of the Douglaſſes, thought this a good opportu- 
EY ty to effech it; becauſe one Walter Scot, living not far from 
r 


edburgh, had great clanſhips in the counties theredbouts. 


vroUF'he manner of accompliſhing their project was thus laid; 
dus alter was to invite the king to his houſe, and there he was 
h p remain with him as at his own royal pleaſure, till, the re- 
e Mort ſpreading abroad, greater forces came in. But their de- 


along aa ſeemed to be diſcovered, either by chance, or upon ſome 


cirate intimation; the king being carried back to Mulroſs. 
et Walter was not diſcouraged; but proceeded on ſtrajght in 
is journey to the king: When he was but a little way off, 
a alarm was brought to the Douglaſſes, that Walter was at 
and, well armed himſelf, and a great troop of armed men 
ccompanying him: So that there was no doubt to be made, 

Vo“. II. EE | but- 
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but he being a factious man, and withal good at his weapo 
intended ſome miſchict; inſomuch that they all preſently n 


to their arms. Douglas, tho' inferior in number, yet knoy 18 
ing that the men he had of his own were choice ones; a N 
beſides, that he had ſeveral valiant perſons of the family q 

the Kers and Humes in his train, with George Hume aj — 
Andrew Ker, their principals, reſolved to put it to a batt f R 
In the very nick of time, George Hume had like to tay, . 
ſpoiled all, who, when Douglas commanded him to alizM:-, 
from his horſe, and manage his part in the tight, anſweraf | 
he would alight if the King himſelf commanded him. TT. 


fought eagerly and courageoufly on both ſides, as men wh 
Had their king (the price of the combat) their ſpectator, ' Job 
Ztuart ſtood near the king, without ſtriking a ſtroke, only; 
a ſpectator of the fight. | 

After a ſharp encounter, Walter was wounded, and th 
his men gave ground: But the joy of the Douglaſſes victor 
was much allayed by the loſs of Andrew Ker, who, for b 
lingular virtues, was very much lamented by both parti 
Upon the account of his being ſlain, there enſued a long tcu 
between the families of the Kers and the Scots, which wi 
not ended without blood. From. that time forward, Job 
Stuart, who carried himſelf as a nenter in the fight, being 
fore ſuſpected by the Douglaſſes, was now accounted thet 
open enemy; ſo that he departed from the court. Tha 
things were acted July 23d, in the year 1521. h 

The Douglaſſians, perceiving themſelves ſubject to the enn 
of whole multitudes, endeavoured to confirm the ſtrength d 
their faction by new recruits and converts: and therefore th 
made up the old breach between them and the Hamiltons, ati 
mily great in wealth, in power, and in its numbers. 'Thele 


long ſince removed from court, he not only admitted, but in , 
vited to take a thare of the government. On the other {icy | 
John Stuart had the advantage of being highly favoured * 
moſt people: And, having privately obtained the king's let ,. 
to the chief of the nobility, who, he thought, would have key 25 


his counſel, he mightily ſtrengthened his party. And ther 
fore, in a convention of his faction at Stirling, where were i 
ſo preſent James Beton, ſome other biſhops, and many head 
of the nobleſt families, he propounded to them the deſignd 


8 : | ich 
aſſerting the king's liberty. This was unanimouſly agreed to 5 
and tho? the day for muitering their forces was not yet com 


however, hearing that the Hamiltons were gathered togethfl 
at Linlithgow to intercept their march, he judged it moſt a 
viſable to attack them before they joined with the Douglafſe 


marche 


and accordingly, with the preſent force which he had, "I 
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rched directly towards them. But the Hamiltons, having in- 
ligence that John would march out of Stirling on that day, 
d very early in the morning, took care beforehand to call 
> Douglaſſians out of Edinburgh to their aſſiſtance. But the 
ng, beſides other obſtacles, retarded them in ſome meaſure, 
pretending himſelf not well; ſo that he roſe later out of his 
d that day than ordinary; and beſides he marched very fiow- 
and upon the way would often turn aſide to eaſe nature, 
if he had been troubled with a looſeneſs. And when George 
uglas had in vain, by fine ſpeeches and flatteries, tried to 
rſunde him to make more haſte, at laſt he broke forth into 
's menacing expreſſion : Sir, ſaid he, Rather than our enemies 
ld take you from us, we wili lay hoid un your body; and, if it 
rent in pieces, we will be ſure to take one part of it. "Thoſe 


rds ſtruck a deeper impreflion on the king's mind, than is 


alin one of his age; inſomuch that many years after, when 
had ſome inclination to recal the reſt of the Douglaſſęs at 
at time exiles, he could not endure to hear any body ſpeak 
areconciliation with George, The Hamiltons, betwixt the 
rof the enemy approaching, and the hope of aids at hand, 
d ſet themſelves in array at the bridge of the river Aven, 
ich is above a mile from Linlithgow : They placed a {mall 
ard at the bridge, and the reſt of their forces on the brow 
the hills, which they knew the enemy muſt paſs. Lennox 
ing that his paſſage over the bridge was ſtopped, command- 
his men to paſs over a ſmall river a little above, by a nun- 
ry (called Manuel) and to to beat the Hamiltonians from the 
b, before Douglas's forces had joined them, The Lenaox- 
s made towards their enemies, thro” thick and thin, as we 
7; bur they were much prejudiced by abundance of ſtones 
ich they rolled down from the hills, upon them: And, 
en they came hand to hand, the word was given, that the 
ouglaſſes were very near, and indeed they ran haſtily from 
er march into the fight, and ſoon carried the day, fo thatLen- 
x's men were moſt grievouſly mauled, and put to flight. 
e Hamiltonians, eſpecially James the baſtard, uſed their vic- 
ry with a great deal of cruelty; William Cuningham, ſon to 
e Earl of Glencairn, received many wounds, but his life was 
ed by the Douglaſſes his kinſmen. John Stuart was killed, 
uch lamented by the Earl of Arran, his uncle, and alto by 


ouglas himſelf; but moſt of all = the king: For he had ſent 


ndrew Wood of the Largs, his favourite, before (as ſoon as 
er he heard of the fight, by the claſhing of the armour) to 
ve Lennox's life, if potlible ; but, as it happened unluckily, 
came too late, when the buſineſs was done and all over, 
After this victory, the Douglaſſes, to keep down the fac- 
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- againſt the king, as they phraſed it; ſo that, for fear of 
ed to the bar; amongſt whom was Gilbert Earl of Ca 


oll league of friendſhip made between both their grandfather; 


with him, to Stirling. 


fact from himſelf) went to John Erſkine's houſe, whoſe vi 
Was ſiſter to Gilbert Kennedy's wife: She, as ſoon as ever! 


: ing but child, fled' to his kinſman Archibald Douglas, ub 
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tion of their enemies, and make them ſubject to their 
proceeded in the law againſt thoſe who had taken up an 


trial, many were forced to compound with them for mong 
ſome put themſelves into the clanſhip of the Hamiltons, oth 
into that of the Douglaſſes; but the moſt obſtinate were c 


who, when he was preſſed by James Hamilton the baſtard, 
ſhroud himſelf under the protection of the Hamiltons, out 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit made this anſwer, T hat there was, 


which his grandfather was always named firſt, as the more) 
nourable Aud that he would not now ſo fur degenerate from 
dignity of his family, or the glory of his auceſtors, as io put hin 
ſelf under the patronage (which was but one degree from pl 
/lavery) of thut family, whoſe chief, in an equal alliance, 

always content with the ſecond place. So that when Gill 
was called to his anſwer at. a day appointed, Hugh Kennel 
his kinſman, made anſwer for him, That he had not tak 
up arms againſi the king, but For him; for he-was commanl 
ed to be at that fight; and if it ſhould be needful, he proffz 
ed to produce the king's letters to that purpoſe. The Hani 
tons were much troubled at his boldneſs; for indeed the ki 
had wrote to Gilbert, When he came from court, as wel 
to others, Fhat he ſhould take part with John Stuart: H. 
ſeeing the battle was at hand, 2 that he could haven 
time to call together his clanſhip and kindred, as he was up 
the way, he tarned aſide, with thoſe of his family that ve 


The violence of the Hamiltons was ſomewhat abated) 
this trial; but James the baſtard, fired with a mortal hat 
againſt Kennedy, a few days after, as he was returning hom 
he cauſed him to be murdered on the way, by the, means 
Hugh Campbell laird of Ayr. This Hugh, the ſame day tl 
murder was committed, (which he had commanded his vali 
to execute, that fo he might avert all ſuſpicion of ſo horrid 


heard of this cruel murder, ceaſed not to upbraid him wi 
it to his very face, and that in a moſt grievous manned 
Thus the noble family of the Kennedys was almoſt quite 
tinguiſhed. The ſon of the earl, after his father was flain, & 


was then lord treaſurer, and put himſelf and his family unde 
his protection. He received him very lovingly ; and ſuch "i 
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ir viſe great ingenuity of his promiſing years, that he deſigned 
p ann for” his ſon-in-law. Hugh Camphell was ſummoned to ap- 
ir of Mr, but his crime being too plain, he made his eſcape out of 
noneliiſe kingdom. Neither did the, Douglaſſes exerciſe their re- 
 othaliſſige and hatred leſs fiercely upon James Beton; for they led 


jr forces to St. Andrews, ſeized upon, pillaged, and ruined 
caſtle, becauſe they counted him the author of all the pro- 


TE C3 
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ard, Its the Earl of Lennox had undertaken ; but he hiznſelf went 
oui der frequent diſguiſes, becauſe no man durſt entertain him 
wa; Wcnly, and ſo eſcaped. And the queen herſelf made her re- 


ement with the like kind of diflimulation and ſolitude, that 
ſhe might not fall into the hands of her huſband, whom 
> deteſted and abhorred. | | 


rg; 
wore þ 


rom | | : 

ut At the beginning of the Spring following, Douglas made am 
n plafWpedition into Lidſdale, where he flew many of the thieves, 
e ing upon them unawares in their huts, befort they could 


Gilde 


t themſelves in order for a defence. Twelve of them he 


enneWnged up, and twelve more he kept as hoſtages ; but becauſe 
tab eir relations. did not forbear their old trade of robbing, a few - 
mani onchs after he even put them to death. At his enterance on 
rofa}at. expedition, there happened a matter very remarkable, 
HaniWich, for the novelty of the thing, I ſhall not paſs by. There 
16 kus an under-groom, or helper, belonging to the ſtables of 
well hn Stuart, of mean deſcent, and therefore uſed in a mean em- 


: BiffÞyment, to dreſs horſes ; when his lord and maſter was kill- 
aver by the Hamiltons, he wandered up and down for a time, 
s upoWt knowing what courſe to take; at laſt he took heart, and 
ut waſſWolved to attempt a fact, far {ſuperior to the rank and condi- 
| n he had been born and brought up in. Foz he undertook 
ourney to Edinburgh, with an intent to revenge the death 
his lord who was ſlain; and there he caſually lighted upon 


ted! 
hatre 


houdWnan of the ſame family and fortune with himſelf; he de- 
ans F2ded of him, whether he had ſeen James Hamilton the baſ- 
lay th, in the city; who anſwered him, he had: hat, ſaid he, 
vale mol? ungrateful of men, haſt thou ſeen him, and would/t thoti 
orrid i Kl him, who, ſlew ſo good a maſter as we both had? Go, get 
fe vie gone, and may miſery be thy companion. This ſaid, he pre- 
ver Mitly haſtened on his deſigned journey, and went directly to 
n wi_gurt. There were then in a large court, which is before the 


anne lace in the ſuburbs, about 2000 armed men of Douglas's and 
ite emilton's dependents, ready prepared for the expedition, J 


in, ke of before; he ſceing them, paſſed. by all the reſt, and 
„ ed his eye and mind on Hamilton only, who was then com- 


und q out of the court-yard in his cloak without his armour; 
ch ven he ſaw him in a pretty long gallery (and ſomewhat dark) 
ühch is over the gate, he flew at him, and gave him fix 


24 
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wounds; one of them almoſt pierced to his vitals, but as 
the others, he pretty well avoided them by the winding a 
turning of his body, and by warding them off with his cl 
which he held before him. This done, the groom preſen 
mixed himſelf among the croud. Immediately a great clam 
began, and ſome of the Hamiltons ſuſpected that the Doug 
ſes had done ſo horrid a fact, upon relics of their old grudgg 
ſo that thoſe two factions had almoſt like to have gone togett 
by the ears. At laſt, when their fear and ſurprize was allayd 
they were all commanded to ſtand in ſingle xanks, by the wal 
which were round about the court-yard ; there the murder 
was diſcovered, as yet holding the bloody knife in his han 
Being demanded what he was, and whence, and for what 
came thither ? he made no ready anſwer: Upon which hey 
dragged to priſon, and put to the rack; and then he conf 
ed immediately, that he had undertaken the fact, in revem 
of his good lord and maſter ; and that he was ſorry for n 
thing, but that ſo famous an attempt did not take effect. 
was tortured a long time, but diſcovered no body as privy 
his deſign. At laſt he was condemned, and carried up u 
down the city, and every part of his naked body was nippt 


' with iron pincers red-hot; and yet neither in his ſpeech, 1 U 
in his countenance, did he diſcover the leaſt ſenſe of pany. . 
When his right hand was cut off, he ſaid, that it was punili . 

ed leſs than ic had deſerved, becauſe it had not obeyed the da i | 


tates of his mind, which was ſo eager to have executed i 
bloody purpoſe. . | | 18 
Moreover, the ſame year Patrick Hamilton, ſon of a fiſt 
of John Duke of Albany, and of a brother of the Earle 
Arran, a young man of great judgment and ſingular lean 
ing, by a conſpiracy of the prieſts was burned at St. At 
drews: And not long after his ſuffering, men were much te 
 eFified at the death of Alexander Campbell. He was of theo 
der of the Dominicans; a man alſo of good ingenuity, and? 
counted one of the moſt learned of all thoſe who followedt 
ſect of Thomas Aquinas. Patrick had frequent conferent 
with Alexander concerning the meaning of the holy ſcriptun 
and at laſt he brought the man to confeſs and acknowledy 
that almoſt all the articles, which were then counted orthi 
dox, were really true. And yet this Alexander, being mo 
deſirous to fave his life, than to hazard it for truth's ſake, 
perſuaded by his friends to prefer a public accuſation 90 
charge againſt him. Patrick, being a man of a zealous {pul 
could not brook this deſire of vain-glory in the ambino. | 
man, but broke forth into this expreflion openly; 0 1 
vileſt of men, ſays he, who art corpinced that the tenets wi 
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1 now cendemneſt, are moſt certainly true, and didſt confeſs ta 


t a8 i WT they are ſo: I cite thee to the tribunal of the living God. 
ling exander was ſo aſtoniſhed at that word, that he was never 
” J {lf from that day forward; and not long after he died in 
Tele a 


t of madneſs. | 


amo an this time, and for a great part of the year enſuing, the 


Jougl uglales, being ſeverally intent upon other matters, were 
rug ure as to the king's departure from them; becauſe they be- 
1 ed, that now his mind was fully reconciled to them by 
allaye 


oe immoderate pleaſures they had indtilged him in; and be- 
es they thought if he had a- mind to remove, there was no 
tion ſtrong enough to oppoſe them; neither was there any 
ong garriſon to which he could retire, but only Stirling caſ- 
, Which was allotted to the queen for her habitation; but 
en it was deſerted for a time by the queen's officers, when 
hid herſelf from the Douglaſſes; and when the tumult was 
ttle appeaſed, it was ſomewhat fortified, rather for a ſhew 
n for any defence. The king, having obtained ſome ſmall 
axation, ſaw that this muſt be his only refuge; and there- 
re he bargained with his mother privately, to exchange that 
tle, and the land adjoining, for other lands as convenient 
r her; and providing all other requiſites as ſecretly as he 
uld, the Douglaſſes not being ſo intent as formerly in their 
ch over him, he retired by night, with a few in his com- 
ny, from Falkland to Stirling ; whether he ſoon ſent for ma- 
of his nobles to come to him, and others hearing the news, 
me in of their own accord; ſo that now he ſeemed ſuffici- 
tly ſecured againſt all force. There, by the advice of his 
bles, he publiſhed a proclamation, that the Douglafles ſhould 
ſtain from all adminiſtration of public affairs: and, more- 
er, that none of their kin by blood or marriage, or of their 
* pendents, ſhould come within twelve miles of the court; 
chat did otherways was to forfeit his life. When the edict 
is ſerved upon the Douglaſſes as they were coming to Stir- 
g, many were of opinion, that they ſhould go on their 
urney ; but the earl and his brother George thought it beſt 
obey the edict. Thus they went back to Linlithgow, re- 
lying to ſtay there till they heard ſome clearer news from 
e court, In the mean time, the king ſent meſſengers with 
eat diligence, even to the fartheſt parts of the kingdom, to 
lin the nobles, who had a privilege of voting, to an aſ- 
mbly at Edinburgh, which was to be held September the 3d 
xt enſuing, In the interim, he at Stirling, and the Dou- 
alles at Edinburgh, gathered forces about them; but it was 
0 th ther to be upon the defenſive than the offenſive. At length, 
iy the 2d, the Douglaſſes departed out of the city, and; hg 
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king, with his forces and banners diſplayed, entered into! 
but by the mediation of friends, deprecating the king on thy 
behalf, conditions were offered to them, which were, T 
the Earl of Angus ſhould be baniſhed beyond the Spey; ; th 
George his brother, and Archibald his uncle, ſhould be ky 
in hold in the caftle of Edinburgh, If they ſubmitted 
theſe terms, then there were hopes of the king's mercy, i 
therways not. Theſe terms being rejected by them, thy 
were commanded, by aa herald, to attend the parliament th 
was to be held at Edinburgh the 3d of September. In the mea 
time, their public offices were taken from them, and Gay 
Dunbar, lately the king's tutor, was made chancellor inſtei 
of the earl. He was a good and learned man, but fon 
thought him a little defective in politics. And Robert Can 
croſs was made treaſurer, in the place of Archibald, a my 
more known for his wealth, than his virtue, ' 'Fhe Dough 
being now driven to their laſt ſhifts, endeavoured to ſeize hn 
Edinburgh, which was left naked at the king's departure; a 
accordingly they ſent Archibald thither, wich ſome troops. 
horſe. Their deſign was to keep out the king, and fo to d. 
folve the parliament : but (on the 26th day of Auguſt) Ro 
Maxwell with his vaſſals, and a great number of all ſorts d 
people, by the king's command prevented them, and kq 
them from entering the city : nay, the guards and centind 
were mounted and diſpoſed fo carefully in all convenient plu 
that things were kept there in great tranquillity,” till the pi 
liament's time of meeting. Douglas being diſappointed « 
this hope, retired to his caſtle of Tantallon, about fourte 
miles diſtant from the city. The ſame day that the king cu 
out of Stirling, there fell ſuch mighty thowers of rain fru 
the heavens,” and the brooks and rivers did fo overflow the 
banks, that the king's retinue was ſcattered in many parti 
o chat they came much harraſſed and late in the night! 
Edinburgh. They were ſo mightily battered with the violen 
of the ſtorm, that & very few horſe, if they had charged upd 
them, might have done them a great deal of miſchief. 
that parliament, the Earl of Angus, George his broths 
Archibald his uncle, and Alexander Druinmond of Carno 
(their intimate friend) were out-lawed, and their goods co 
fiſcated. This edict or clauſe was alſo added to their condell 
nation, That whoſoever ſhould harbour them in their houl 
or give them any other affiſtance, ſhould incur the fame | 
nithment, That which moſt of all moved the court to condei 
them, was this; the king had affirmed (it ſeems) upon oat 
That as long as he was in the power of the Douglaſſes, hey 
| afraid of his life He alſo profeſſed, that his fear was miy 
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y increaſed, and ſunk with a deeper impreſſion into his 
ind, after George had given him ſuch dreadful menaces, as 
mentioned above. There was only one man found in this 
ſembly, by name John Bannatine, a vaſſal of the Douglaſ- 


into 
I they 
„ Th 
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be K,, who was ſo bold as to make a public proteſtation againſt 
ited I! that was acted in oppoſition to the earl, becauſe (as he al- 
cy, aged) his non-appearance at the day limited was occafioned 


having juſt fear. | | | 
A few days after, William, another brother of the earl's, 
bbot of the monaſtery of Holy-rood, died of ſickneſs, trouble 


n the 
NT thy 
© my 


Ca f mind and grief, for the preſent poſture of affairs. Robert 
inſta{Farncroſs, one meanly deſcended, but a wealthy man, bought 
t ſou hat preferment of the king, who then wanted money, eluding 
- Cane law againſt ſimony by a new kind of fraud. The law 
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as, That eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould not be ſold ; but 
laid a great wager with the king, that he-would not beſtow. 
pon him the next preferment of that kind that fell; and by 
at means loſt his wager, but got the abbey. Thus the Dou- 
aſſes, ſeeing that all hope of pardon was cut off, betook 
temſelves, to open force, and to the only comfort they had 
ft, which was in revenge; for they uſed great extremity, 
d committed all ſorts of outrages upon the lands of their 
emies; they burned Couſland and Cranſton, and rode every 


ntindÞy before the gates of Edinburgh, ſo that the city was almoſt 
pl-cafWHrlicged, and the innocent poor were made to ſuffer for the 
e pWicnces of the great ones. During theſe commotions, on the 
ted Miſt of November, a ſhip, called the Martina, a brave veſſel in 
urtea{Woſe days, and richly laden, by ſtreſs of weather was forced 
cu on the ſhore of Inverwick : Part of the lading was 13 
i fru Douglas's horſe, who ranged up and down in thoſe parts; 


e reſt was taken away by the countrymen, who were ſo ig- 
brant of the price of it, that they thought the cinnamon in it 
de but a low-prized bark, and ſo ſold it to make fire with; 
t the whole envy of the matter fell upon the Douglaſſes. 
pon this change of affairs, the robbers, who had a long time 
frained their depredations, for fear of puniſhment, came 
t of the places in which they had abſconded, and grievouſly 
rnoWiteſted all the circumjacent countries. And though many 
s conranks were played by others up and down, yet all the mur- 
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ndeners and robberies, every where committed, were charged. 
ouligown to the. ſcore of the Douglaſſes, by thoſe courtiers, who 
nc PlPought they humoured the king in ſo doing: By which 
\denWieans they thought to make the name of that family, which 


s other ways popular, invidious to the vulgar. In the be- 


he Wi ming of Winter, the king marched to Tantallan, a caſtle 
my} che Douglaſſes by the ſea-fide, in order to take it, that ſo 
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no refuge at all might be left for the exiles; and, that he migh 
take the place with lets labour and coſt, he was ſupplied wil 
braſs guns and powder from Dunbar, That caſtle was di 
tant from Dunbar ſix mites, and it was garriſoned by the {6 
diers of John the regent, becauſe it was part of his patrimom 
He continued the ſiege for ſome days, wherein ſome of tht 
beſiegers were flain, others wounded, and ſome blown y 
with gun-powder ; but none at all of the beſieged were loſt 
ſo that he raiſed the fiege, and retreated, In his retum; 
David Falkener, who was left behind with ſome ſoldiers, . 
carry back the brais ordnance, was fet upon and killed h 
Douglas's horſe, who were ſent out to ſurprize the ſtraggl: 
in the rear. His death did ſo carage the young king, wh 
was incenſed enough before, that he ſolemnly ſwore in hi 
paſhon, that as long as he lived, the Douglaſſes ſhould neue 
have the ſentence of their baniſhment revoked. And, as foo 
as he came to Edinburgh, to ſtraiten.them the more, by ad 
vice of his council, he ordered, That a party of foldien 
ſhould be continually kept at, Coldingham, which was to bt 
rather an active, or flying, than a numerous one, to prevei 
their pillaging the country. Bothwel, one of the greatel 
25 7520 of authority and puiſſance in Lothian, was appoinid 

y the king to take that poſt upon him: but he refuſcd th 
employment; either dreading the power of the Dovuglaſi 
which, not long ſince, all the reſt of Scotland was not able 
cope with; or elſe becauſe he would not have the difſpoſitin 
of the young king, who was eager and over- violent of b 
own accord, to be inured to ſuch cruelty, as totally to de 
ſtroy fo noble a family. And whereas the king had no grel 
confidence in the Hamiltons, as being friends to his ent 
mies, and was alſo offended at them upon the account 
the ſlaughter of John Stuart, Earl of Lennox; and belide 
there being none of the nobility of the adjacent parts, thi 
had power or intereſt enough for that ſervice ; at laſt he 1 
ſolved to ſend Colin Campbell with an army againſt the rebel 
a perſon living in the further parts of the kingdom, but a pn 
dent man, of approved valour, and, upon the account of hi 
juſtice, very popular. The Douglaſſians, when the Hamilton 
and the reſt of their friends failed them, were reduced i 

reat ſtraits; ſo that they were compelled by Colin, and 
George, CHIEF of the Humes, to retire, like exiles, into Eng 
and. e 
In the month of October, two eminent knights came an 
baffadors from the king of England about a peace; whic 
tho? earneſtly deſired by both kings, yet they could ſcarce fin 
gut the way to conclude upon it: For Henry, being upon i 
B26 | = bo | hog. pain 
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oint of making war upon Charles the emperor, was willing 
leave all ſafe behind his back; and with the ſame labour 
> procure the reſtitution of the Douglaſſes. As for James, 
e very much defired to have Tantallan caſtle in his power, 


ut his mind was very averſe to reſtore the Douglaſſes; and 
Yr that reaſon the matter was canvaſſed to and fro for ſome 
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e loft iys, and no temper for accommodation could be found out. 
etun Nut at laſt they came to this reſolution ; That Tantallan caſtle 


ould be ſurrendered by the Douglaſſes, and a truce be 
ranted for five years; and their other demands the king was 
o promiſe the granting of, ſeparately under his ſignet. The 
aftle was ſurrendered accordingly, but the other demands 
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Drummond had leave given to return home, for Robert 


, NEVE | 
8 ſoolrittain's fake. For, ſome months before, James Colvil and 
by zobert Carncroſs, upon ' ſuſpicion of their favouring the 
„dien ouglaſſes, were removed from court, and their offices be- 


towed on Robert Brittain, who then was in high favour at 


5 to Us z \ ö = . 
ourt, and had great command there, After this, though 


revel 


reatel * o „ s 
urnt Arn, a town in Tiviotdale, before their ambaſſadors 


01 tel , 
41 eturned), yet the reſt of the year Was more quiet; but the 
lala ſolence of the landitti was not quite ſuppreſſed. Upon which 


he king cauſed William Cockburn of Henderland, and Adam 


ble tt | | 
oſitial cot, notorious robbers, to be apprehended at Edinburgh, and, 
of Hor example of terror to the reſt, he put them to death. The 


to gert year, in the month of March, the king ſent James Earl 
) gred 


« ene ingdom, to the borders, there to have a meeting with the 


int o | | 

wk reat about mutual ſatisfaction for lofles : but a contention aroſe 
„ th etwixt them which broke off the conference; the one plead- 
he g, That, according to the laws made upon the occaſion ot 
rebeknl de murder of Robert Ker, the congreſs ought to be in Scot- 


a pr and: the other would have it in England. In the interim, 


of hae ient 
niads in the caſe. 


ilton | | | 
= On the 1 5th day of April, there was held a council of the 
nd Mobility; where, after a long debate, which laſted till night, 


he king ordered, That the Earl of Bothwel, Robert Maxwell, 


» Log 
Valter Scot, and Mark Ker, ſhould be committed priſoners to 


e aM % | 
hicheriotdale, to other places; ſuſpeCting that they privately ſow- 
e fu the ſceds of war againſt England. In July the king levied 
on M bout 8000 men, and marched out againſt the robbers; and 


point 


ackly pitched his tents by the river Ewſe. Not far from 
| 3 | thence. 


* 


ow 


ere not ſo punctually performed, ſave only that Alexander 


Murray, whom he had made deputy-governor of the whole 


. 


atters were not quite ſettled abroad, (for the Engliſh had 


arl of Northuniberland, in order to ſettle a peace, and to 


ach ſent meſſengers to their ſeveral kings, to know their 


dinburgh. caſtle. He baniſhed the chief men of March and 
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miles, under the obedience of the Engliſh, if he himſelf mig 


_ diligently ſearched ; and fo cauſed him to be kept cloſe fro 
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thence lived one John Armſtrong, chief of one faction of t 
thieves; who had ſtruck ſuch a fear into all the neighboy 
ing parts, that even the Engliſh themſelves, for many mil 
about, bought their peace, by paying him a certain tribute 
Nay, Maxwell was alſo afraid of his power, and therefore 
deavoured his deſtruction by all poſſible ways. This Joh 
was enticed by the king's officers, to have recourſe to th 
king; which he did, unarmed, with about fifty horſe in ti 
company; but neglecting to obtain the king's paſs and fil 
conduct for his ſecurity, he fell into an ambuſh, who broug 
hin to the king, as if he had been taken priſoner by then 
ſo that he and moſt of his followers had the fate of bein 
hanged. They who were the, cauſe of his death, gave offen 
that he had promiſed to bring that part of Scotland, for {onſſus 


be well conſidered for that ſervice: But, on the other fidg 
the Engliſh were very glad of his death, for it freed tha 
from a dangerous enemy. Six of his ſurviving companion 
the king kept as hoſtages, but in regard their fellows we 
no way deterred by that, from committing the like inſolencia 
in a few months they were likewiſe ſent to the gallows ; an 
the king took new hoſtages of thoſe who ſtaid at home: Fea 
the Lididale men left their homes, and pafled over in tro 
to England, making daily incurſions, and taking a great dex 
of plunder in the neighbouring parts. 7 
Not long after, the king reſtored the noblemen to tha 
liberty, having firſt taken hoſtages from them : OF the 
Walter Scot, to gratify the king, killed Robert Johnſton, 
robber of notorious cruelty amongſt them ; which bred 
deadly feud between the two families, to the great loſs a 
prejudice of them both. | | 
The next year, which was 1531, there happened a matte 
very memorable ; neither did the obſcurity of the author, nc 
the curioſity of the time, which made a ſtrict inquiry into! 
abate the admiration of its novelty. One John Scot, a m 
of no learning, nor of any great experience in buſineſs, 1 
ther had he a ſubtle wit of his own, to impoſe tricks upotte 
men, being caſt in a law-ſuit, and not having ability to pi 
damages, hid himſelf ſome days in the ſanctuary of the m 
naſtery of Holy-rood-houſe, without eating or drinking 
thing at all. When the thing was known and related to 
king, he commanded that his apparel ſhould be changed, a 


all company in the caſtle of Edinburgh, where every aa 
bread and water were ſet before him; but he voluntarily 4" 
ſtained from all human food for thirty-two days. After th 
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e, as if he had been ſufficiently tried, he was brought forth 
ed into public view, where, the people flocking about 
m, he made them a long, but ſorry ſpeech, in which there 
as nothing memorable, but that he affirmed, he was aſſiſted 
the Virgin Mary to faſt as long as he himſelf pleaſed. 


s Joh lis anſwer ſavouring of ſimplicity, rather than craft, he 


of t 
hbow 
y mil 
ribute 


to Us releaſed from his impriſonment, and went to Rome, 


e in Here he was alſo impriſoned by Pope Clement, until he had 
nd {WMſcd long enough to convince him of the miracle. Then 


IrOug! 
then 
f bein 


Ve Out 


ve him a teſtimonial under the leaden-ſeal, which is of 
eat authority among the Papiſts. Upon that he went to 
enice, where he alſo confirmed their belief, by his miracu- 


or ſons faſting : And alledging, that he was obliged, by a vow | 
f mig had made, to viſit Jeruſalem, he received of them fifty 
er ſuh ats of gold for his charges on the way. At his return, 


brought back ſome leaves of palm-trees, and a bag full of 
ones, which he ſaid were taken out of the pillar which 
briſt was tied to, when he was ſcourged. In his way home 


d ther 


DAnion 


vs we 
lenci i Scotland, he paſſed thro' London, and mounted the pul- 
5H; Wt in Paul's church- yard, and in a great audience of people, 


e: I eached much about the divorce of King Henry from his 
 trooMWicen, and of his defection from the ſee of Rome. His words 
eat dere bitter, and if he had been looked upon above the degree 
a ſimpleton, he muſt have eaten them again; but being 


to thafWypriſoned, and having abſtained from food for almoſt fifty 
f theWys together, he was diſmiſſed without farther hurt. When 
ſton, W came back to Scotland, he would have joined with one 
bred Nomas Doughty, who about that time came from Italy, and 


d built a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, out of the 

s which the people had given him; and had got great gain 
feigned miracles. But the life of this Thomas was ſuffici- 
Itly known to be very wicked, and the cheats of his pre- 
ded miracles were diſcovered ; yet no man durſt openly 

a maWinſay him, for fear of the biſhops, who, by this their new 
ſs, ne{W'las, ſought to prop up the pile of their purgatory, then 
cs upoWttering ; and he, to requite them for their courteſy, when 
to pſy of the richer ſort of prieſts came to the place where he 
he ma to ſay maſs, had ſtill one beggar or other ready at hand 
ing au counterfeit himſelf mad, or diſeaſed in body, that fo (for- 
1 to thi_eth) by ſaying his maſſes, he might be recovered and healed. 
ed, aut Thomas rejecting John Scot, becauſe he was not willing 
admit any other into the partnerſhip of his gain ; Scot hired 


ofs al 


matti 
or, NC 
into! 


ry oa obicure garret in the ſuburbs of Edinburgh; and there 


wing erected an altar, and furniſhed it according to his abi- 
he ſet up his on daughter, a young girl, very beautiful, 
* FE EY 1 oh with 


ter thi 
tim 
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ey clothed him with the habit that prieſts ſay maſs in, and 
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with wax -tapers lighted about her, to be adored, inftead 
the Virgin Mary. But this way of gain not anſwering} 
expectation, he returned to his old courſe of life, havin 
gained nothing by all his prepoſterous diſſimulation of ſand 
ty, but to let all men know, that he wanted not the will, h : 
ability of an impoſtor. _ | F 


At the beginning of the following year, which was 155 
| the Earl of Bothwell was committed priſoner to Edinbuo* 
caſtle, January 16. becauſe he had taken a private journey 1 


to England, and there had a ſecret conference with the! 
of Northumberland. Sir James Sandeland, by reaſon oft 
great prudence, integrity and authority which he had among» 
all good men, even beyond his eſtate and degree, was ſent i. 


Hermitage (a caſtle of Lidſdale) to reſtrain the incurfions( 4 
thieves and robbers. „ 5 | 
In antient times, there had been no fixed days, nor . 
ſet place appointed for trying pecuniary cauſes before , 
judges in Scotland, until John Duke of Albany obtained MY; 
che pope, that a ycarly ſum of money, as much as was ſufidff - 
ent to pay a ſalary to a few judges, ſhonld be charged on iff © 
eccleſiaſtical order; and 'twas to be levied on every one, ug 


cording to the value of his benefice. Upon this, Gavin Du 
bar, Biſhop of Aberdeen, made his appeal to the pope, M- 
the behalf of himſelf and other prieſts. The controve 


k held from the 11th of March, to the 24th of April; and uf 
| | there was a college of judges ſettled at Edinburgh. At thi 
Pi firſt fittings, they deviſed many advantageous projects fort 4 
4. equal diſtribution of juſtice ; yet the hoped-for event did 

1 follow. For; ſeeing in Scotland there are almoſt no lay. ; 
"I but decrees of the eſtates, and many of them too made MI 
i for perpetuity, but temporary; and the judges hinder the p 
1 acting of laws what they can; the eſtates of all the ſub 5 
1 were committed to the determination of fifteen men, vi = 
3 were to have a perpetual power, and even a tyrannical f of 
14 1 vernment; for their wills, were their laws, Much fever, 
i i was now uſed againſt the Lutherans, in favour of the pon... 
} b) and the pope onthe contrary, to gratify a king ſo well dela 
Wo; ing at his hands, gave him the tithes of all parſonages for tw | 
I# years next enſuing. | e Fre 
1 This year the Engliſh perceiving that the ſtate of affairs ar 


Scotiand grew every day more quiet than other ; but think! 


they were deſtitute of foreign aids, becauſe they themlſel * 
had joined with the French againſt Charles the emperor; UW. a 
ſought out all occaſions for a war. In April they mide 4 


expedition out of Berwick, and burnt and plundered Cold! af 
ham, Douglas, and many other neighbouring towns, wh 


i 
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y got a groat booty. They had no apparent provocation, 
ther did they declare war beforehand. How eager they 
re upon war, appears by that king's proclamation, ſoon 
er publiſhed, wherein it was faid, That the garriſon of Ber- 
k was provoked by ſome licentiuus, contumelious words, which 
> Scots had let fall, But the words, mentioned in the pro- 
mation, carry no contumely in them at all. But this cauſe 
t ſeeming juit enough for a war, they'demanded Canabie, - 
mall village in the borders, with a poor monaſtery in it, aa 
t belonged to them, which they never pretended to before ; 
| likeways that the Douglaſſes might be reſtored. For the 
o of England perceiving that his aid was abfolutely neceſ- 
to the French king, ſo that he could by no means want 
and alſo knowing, that he had him faſt in a league, where- 
e intereſt of Scotland was not conſidered, thought it no 
d matter to bring the Scots to what conditions he pleaſed. 
Wrcover, becauſe the emperor was alienated from him by 
on of his peace with France, and the divorce of his aunt ; 
the pope of Rome ſtirred up wars among all Chriſtian 


_ ces, he thought, if he ſat ſtill now, he ſhonld loſe a great 
L a ortunity at home for bringing about deſired innovations. 
* Di e king of Scots, that he might not be unprovided againſt 


ſtorm, by a public prodamation made ail over the king- 


0 „appointed his brother, the Earl of Murray, to be his 
0 del erent: And, becauſe the borderers of themſelves were 
Gl able to cope with the Engliſh, who had alſo a great num- 


of hired troops with them, he divided the kingdom into 
r parts, and confmanded each of them to fend out the 
ſt men amongſt them with their clans, and proviſion for 
days. "Theſe Scottiſn forces, thus ſucceeding one another 
FWurns, made great havoc in the towns and caſtles of thoſe 
s, ſo that the king of England was fruftrated in his ex- 
ation, ſince the war was likely to be ſpun out into a 
ſh, and other concerns were to employ his care; and 
efore he was willing to hearken to a peace, but had a mind 
e ſued to for it; for he thought it was not for his honour 
er to offer it, or to ſeek it of himſelf. And therefore it 
ed moſt convenient to tranſact the matter by the king of 
ice, the eommon friend to both nations. Accordingly. 
French king ſent his ambaſſadors, Stephen D' Aix, into 


en the two neighbour kings. The King of Scots clearly 
u ted bimfelf from being any cauſe of the war; he alſo 
müde e a complaint to him, how long his ambaſſadors had been 
ned in France, without having an anfwer : And, at the 
Welador's departure; he ſent letters by him to his maſter, 
| b 8 deſiring 


land, to inquire by whoſe fault this war was commenced 
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defiring him to obſerve the antient league, which was rene 
by John the regent at Roan. He likeways ſent David Bet 
into France, to anſwer, the calumnies of the Engliſh, and if 
ſides to treat about the keeping and obſerving of the df 
league, and to contract a new affinity between France a 
Scotland. He alſo ſent letters by him to the parliament 
Paris, very bitter and full of complaints, concerning tho 
matters which had been tranſacted and agreed between Fran 
their King, and John Regent of Scotland; How that antie 
friendſhip, pacts, and agreements between them were ſlight 
in behalf of thoſe, who were once their common enemig 
His ambaſſador Beton was commanded, if he ſaw that f 
things he had in commiſſion, ſhould not ſucceed well | 
France, to deliver thoſe letters to the council of the judge 
and preſently to withdraw himſelf into Flanders, with ani 
tent (as it might be conjectured) to make league, agreemen 
and affinity with the emperor. - : = 
At the ſame time, war was waged in Britain, and debe 
were managed at Newcaſtle, concerning the lawfulneſs of 
When the ambaſſadors of both nations could not agree fs! 
terms of pacification, Monſieur Guy Flower was ſent over 
the King of France, to compoſe matters: The Scottiſh ki 
told him, that he would gratify his maſter as far as ever! ſt 
was able; and he had alſo ſome communication with him, * 
much as was ſeaſonable at that time, concerning the conju | 
affinity, about which he, had ſent ambaſſadors before, vH! 
were then in France. Flory, or Flower, being thus the u 
pire for peace, the garriſons were withdrawn on both {i 
from the borders, and a truce was made, which was aftt 
wards followed with a peace. The king, having, for fol 
years laſt paſt, tranſacted buſineſs with the King of Frand 
Fl and with the emperor, by his ambaſſadors, about a matrin 
144 nial contract, and now being freed from other cares, ail 
14 the peace was ſettled, bent his thoughts more that way t 
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1 ever. For beſides the common cauſes which might incl oy 
14 | him to ſome potent alliance, his whole thoughts were turn © 
qv how to perpetuate his family by iſſue of his body, he him! n 
6 if being the laſt male that was left alive; inſomuch that his 
1 heirs had already flattered themſelves with very firm hope 
_ 11 the kingdom; which did not a little trouble him, who w# K. 
1 therways of his own nature ſuſpicious enough: And ind. 


many things very much concurred to nouriſh them in 
hope; as, for inſtance, their own domeſtic power; the k 
being a batchelor; his being of ſo adventurous and enterp 
ing a genius; his ſlighting all danger; fo, that he would! 
enly ſtoutly undergo all hazards, but often court and * 
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m; for with a ſmall party he would march againſt the 
rceſt thieves; and tho” they were ſuperior in number, yet he 
huld either prevent them by his ſpeed, or elle frighten and 
ethem by the ſacred power of his name, and ſo force them to 
urrender. He would fit night and day on horſeback in this 
wployment; and if he took any refreſhment or food, it was 
at which he lighted on by chance, and but little of that neither. 
Theſe circumſtances made the Hamiltons almoſt confident 
the ſucceſſion; yet it ſeemed to them a long way about to 
for either fortuitous, or natural cauſes of mortality, and 
refore they ſtudied” to haſten his death by treachery, A 
r opportunity was offered them to effect it by his night- 
kings to his miſſes, having but one or two in his company. 
t all theſe things not anſwering their expectation, they re- 
ved to cut off the hope of lawful iflue, by hindering his mar- 
ge, what they could; altho' John Duke of Albany when 
was regent, ſeemed to have made ſufficient proviſion a- 
inſt that inconvenience ; for, when he renewed the antient 
gue between the French and Scots at Roan, he had inſerted 
e article, that James ſhould marsy Francis's eldeſt daugh- 
But there were two impediments in the way, which al- 
ſt cut this league aſunder. For Francis being freed out of 
hands of the Spaniard, by the induſtry and diligence prin- 
ally of Henry VIII. had entered into ſo ſtrict a league with 
: Engliſh, that the Scottiſh league was much intrenched up- 
by it; and beſides, the eldeſt daughter of Francis was de- 
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he ut 
*þ ed a while before; and therefore James deſired Magdalene 
is alu next daughter to wife, and ſent ambaſſadors over for that 
or ſolirpoſe; but her father excuſed the matter, alledging, that 
Frand i daughter was of ſo weak a conſtitution of body, that there 
atrin'< but little hopes of children by her, nor hardly any likeli- 


od of her life itſelf, for any long time. | 

About the ſame time, there was an affiance treated of with 
urles the emperor by ambaſſadors; and at length, the 24th 
of April, 1534, the emperor ſent Godſcalk Erecus, that 
matter might be carried with greater ſecreſy, from Toledo 
Spain, thro” Ireland, to James. After he had declared the 
mmands he had in charge from the emperor, concerning 
wrongs offered to his aunt Catharine and her daughter, 


es, 
yay th 
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> turn 
him 
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indeſ King Henry; concerning the calling of a general council; 
in dÞ<crning the rooting out the ſect of the Lutherans; and a- 
ie kin at contracting an affinity: The emperor, by his letters, gave 


king his choice of three Marys, all of them of his blood; 


nterp | : 

ould I were, Mary filter to Charles, a widow ever ſince the- 

nd int ah of her huſband, Lewis of Hungary, who was {lain in 
th 


tle by the Turks; Mary of Portugal, the daughter of his 
Vo. II. 9 FT: | ſiſter 


— 


. treaty was not wholly laid aſide. Matters being quiet at ho 


make a public recantation; others refuſing to appear up( 
ſummons, were baniſhed, Two were burned, of which' 


up Dunbar to the king, which till then had been held by 


guſt, when Francis (as I faid before) had excnſed his daug 
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fiſter Leonora; and Mary of England, his niece by his u 
Catharine : And becauſe Charles knew, that King Jamey 
more inclinable to this laſt match, he likeways ſhewed a pr: 
er propenſity to it, that ſo he might take off James from 
valuing of, and adhering to, the league with Francis, and 
the ſame time might ſet him at odds with Henry. James mi 
anſwer, that the marriage with England was indeed, in my 
reſpects, moſt advantageous, if it could be obtained; by 
was a buſineſs of uncertain hope, but of great danger x 
toil, and would be encumbered with ſo many delays, that! 
{ingle life, he being the laſt of his family, could hardly be 
it; and therefore of all Cæſar's nieces, he told him, that 
daughter of Chriſtiern King of Denmark was moſt conveni 
for him, who was begotten upon Iſabel, the ſiſter of Chart 
A while after, Charles anſwered this his demand from N 
drid, that ſhe was already promiſed to another: Andth 
Cæſar, by offering conditions, ſeemed rather to prolong t 
matter, than really to intend the accompliſhment of it, yeti 


James reſolved to go on ſhip-board, to take a view of all 
dominions round about, and to curb the ſtubborn ſpirits 
the Iſlanders, and make them more obedient, Firſt, he fail 
to the Orcades, where he quieted all diſorders, by apprehen 
ing and impriſoning a few of the nobility. He garriſoned u 
caſtles there, his own and the biſhop's. Afterwards he viſi 
the reſt of the iſlands, and ſent for the chief men to come 
him: "Thoſe that refuſed he ſeized by force: Ie laid a tax( 
them, took hoſtages, and carried away with him thoſe vt 
were moſt likely to prove incendiaries; and putting fome( 
his own train into their caſtles, he ſent the leading- men 
them, ſome to Edinburgh, and ſome to Dunbar, prifone 
For about that time, John Duke of Albany, had ſurrender 


French garriſon. In the next month of Auguſt, great ſever 
was uſed againſt the Lutherans; ſome were compelled 


named David Straiton, was free enough from Lutheraniſt 
but he was accuſed of it, becauſe he was a little refractorj 
paying of tythes to the collectors, and ſo was put to death, d 
ly for a ſuppoſed crime. In an aſſembly which the king cau# 
to be conveened at Jedburgh, in order to the ſuppreſſing 
the robbers thereabonts, Walter Scot was condemned for bl 
treaſon, and ſent priſoner to Edinburgh caſtle, where he" 
mained as long as the king lived. The ſame month of 4 
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Jams 's marriage, on account of her health, but withal had of- 
oF ea him any other of the blood royal, the king ſent ambaſ- 
e "Ws into France, James, Earl of Murray, viceroy of the 
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gdom, and William Stuaxt, Biſhop of Aberdeen (theſe two 
nt by ſea) and John Erſkine by land, becauſe he had ſome 
mands to deliver to Henry of England by the way. To 
m he added a fourth, 7. e. Robert Reid, a good man, and 
conſummate wifdom. There Mary of Bourbon, the daugh- 
of Charles Duke of Vendoſme, a lady of the blood, was 
wed to them, as a fit wife for their king. Other points 
re eaſily agreed upon; but the ambailadors, fearing that 
s marriage would not pleaſe their maſter, would make no e- 
uſal, till they had acquainted him with it. In the mean time 
ary of England, to trouble a matter which was upon the 
int of concluding, in November tent the Biſhop of St. Da- 
s into Scotland, who brought James ſome Engliſh books, 
ntaining ſeyeral points of the chriſtian religion, deſiring 
mes to read them, and diligently to weigh the contents: But 
gave them to ſome of his courtiers, who were moſt addict- 
to the ſacerdatal order, to inſpect : They having ſcarce 
ked on them, condemaed them as heretical ; and moreover, 
ey highly congratulated the king, that he had not polluted 
eye (ſo they phraſed it) with reading ſuch peſtiferous books. 
is was the cauſe of their embaſly, according to common 
zue: Yet, ſome ſay, that they brought ſome other ſecret 
elages to James. Afterward, the ſame biſhop (together 
ih William Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk) came 
unexpectedly to Stirling, that they almoſt ſurpriſcd the 
ag, before he heard any news of their coming: Their errand 
as, that Henry defired James to appoint a day of intervigw, 
ben they might confer together; Nor he had things of high 
oment and importance, and of mighty advantage to boch 
ations to propound to him at that meeting. In that meſſage, 
gave great hope, if other matters could be well accorded, 
ut he would beſtow his daughter in marriage upon him, and 
ave him king of all Britain after his demite : And, that he 
light give more credit to his promiſes, he would make him 
Ir the preſent, Duke of York, and viceroy of the kingdom 
England. James willingly aſſented to ſuch large and allur- 
Ig promiſes, and accordingly fixed a day for the interview: 
ut there were two factions that reſolved to oppoſe his jour - 
for England: Firſt the Hamiltons, who being next heirs 
the crown, laboured underhand to keep the king from 
arrying, that he might have no children to exclude thein 
om the ſucceſſion. And next, the prieſts alſo were m!ghti- 
wink it, and their pretences were ſcemingly juſt and hd- 
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neſt; as firſt, The danger he would run, if with a ſmall; 
tinue he ſhould put himſelf into the power of his old ency 
for then he muſt comply with his will, tho? it proved to} 
never ſo much againſt his own : They recited the exampl:, 


his anceſtors, who either by their own credulity, or eli: iſ by co 
the perfidiouſneſs of the enemy, had been drawn into a ſnarſoughts 
and from flattering promiſes of friendſhip, had broug their « 
home nothing but a ſenſe of their ignominy and lofles. Id tho 
alſo urged the unhappy miſtake of James I. who, in a time regarc 
truce, landed, as he thought, in his friend's country, Mehe ra 
there kept priſoner eighteen years, and at laſt had ſuch condhre, ſec 
tions impoſed upon him, as he neither lawfully could, ne himſc 
ought to have accepted; and then faid they, he was mufeging « 
fordidly ſold to higown ſubjects. Moreover, Malcolm 1, «ne, or 
ter him his brother William, Kings of Scotland, were bros whit 
on the ſtage, who were enticed to London by Henry II. en was 
then carried over into France, to make a ſhew of afliſtinepr diſa; 
in a war there againſt the French king, their old ally. Bu tcmpe 
(fay they) if it be objected, Henry VIII. will do none of t ed h. 
things; they anſwered firſt, How ſhall we be aſſured of ibu, ſai 
Next, Is it not a point of high imprudence to venture on ind w 
fortune, life, and dignity, which are now in one's own pos will 
into the hands of another? Beſides, the prieſts thinking thiiiern oc« 
all their concerns were now at ſtake, and that they mult, n ee adv 
or never, ſtand up for them; they ordered James Betonpas car 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and George Creichton, Bithoh ſuch 
of Dunkelden, tw decrepit men, to come to court, therhlaca!, 
to give it out, © That religion would be betrayed by this n{Wuft be 


leithe: 
hat co 
pliance 
ing in 


«terview, even that religion which had been obſerved i 
* many ages by their anceſtors, and which had all along pre 
«ſerved its defenders, till that very day ; the ruin of whic 
* would be likeways attended with the total deſtruction of tht 


* kingdom; to forſake that religion upon every flight occai N iceabl 
<* on, eſpecially at ſuch a time, when the whole world conolc to 
ſpired together with arms in their hands, for its prefervatio,rith a 


* could not be done without great danger to the preſent times 


ays a 
and infamy to the future: Nay, that it would be a thing d 


ight 


« great wickedneſs and impiety into the bargain.” With thelt]rith g 
engines they battered James's mind, which of itſelf was hben v 
clined enough to ſuperſtition : And moreover, they corrupt W's far 
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ed thoſe courtiers, who could the moſt prevail with him, dt. 

firing them, in their names, to promiſe him a great ſum ol 

money : So that by thefe artifices they wholly turned away h. 

mind. from the thoughts of an interview. Henry took this dt 

appointment in great diſdain, (as he indeed had reaſon), unf 
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us the ſeeds of diſſenſion were again ſown between the two 
185. | 

1 the mean time, the king was weary of his ſingle life; 
d by reaſon of foreign embaſſies, and the diſtractions cauſ- 
by court- factions at home, was variouſly agitated in his 
oughts : All pretended the public good, but ſome aimed 
their own private advantage under that ſpecious pretence; 
d tho' moſt men perſuaded him to an affinity with Charles, 
regard of the flouriſhing eſtate of the empire at that time, 


re, ſeeing the matter could not be ended by ambafſadors, 
fic himſelf reſolved to * fail over into France; and accordingiy, 
eing out a ſmall navy, the beſt he could fit in fo ſhort 2 
Ine, on the 20th of July he ſet ſai} from Leith, none know- 
ig whither he would go. Many were of opinion that his de- 
en was for England, to viſit his uncle, and atk him pardon 
W I diſappointing the interview propoſed the year before. But, 
empeſt ariſing, and contrary winds toffing him, the pilot 
ſked him, what courſe he ſhould ſteer? f there be a necef- 
ly, ſaid he, Jand me any where bit in Englund Then his 
ind was underſtood. He might have returned home, but 
as willing rather to fail round Scotland, and to try the weſ- 
ern ocean, There too he met with very bad weather, and, 
he advice of a few of his domeſtics, white he was aflecp, he 
as carried back again. When he awake, he took the matter 
| ſuch great indignation, that for ever after he bore an im- 
lacable hatred againſt James Hamilton, whom he had in dif- 
buſt before upon the account of killing the Earl of Lennox: 
eicher was he well pleaſed with the reſt of the authors of 
bat counſel ever after. And there were ſome who, in com- 
ance with the king's angry humour, were continually buz- 
ing in his ears, That Hamilton, under a pretence of a ſer- 
iceable attendance and duty, had accompanied him on pur- 
pole to diſappoint his deſign, However he put to ſea again 
"Ith a great train of nobles, September the iſt, and in ten 
ys arrived at Diepe in Normandy : From thence, that he 
ight prevent the news of his arrival, he went in diſguiſe, 
with great ſpeed, to the town of Vendoſme, where the duke 
then was, and ſaw his daughter, who happening not to pleaſe 
s fancy, he preſently went to court. hot he came unex- 
pectedly upon Francis and the whole court, yet he was ho- 
nourably received by him; and on the 26th of November, al- 
molt againſt his will, he beſtowed in marriage his daughter 
Magdalene upon him: For her father (as I related before) 
„„ Sy judging 
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- Ying James ſails over into France. 
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t he rather inclined to an alliance with France. And there- - 
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judging his eldeſt daughter, by reaſon of her fickly temp 
unfit to bear children, offered him his youngeſt, or any oth 
woman of the French nobility, for a wife: But, James u 
Magdalene having conceived a love for each other by meſſig 
which was now confirmed by approaching, ſeeing and diſcoy 
ing together, neither of them could be diverted from their pu 
poſe. The marriage was celebrated January the 1ſt, in the ye 
1537, to the great joy of all: and they both arrived in 80 
land on the 28th of May, being attended by a French na 
She lived not long after, but died of an hectic fever July t 
7th, to the great grief of all, except the prieſts, for they fe; 
ed that her life would have put an end to their luxury a 
laſt, becauſe they knew ſhe was educated under the diſcipli 
of her aunt the Queen of Navarre, As for others, they cot 
ceived ſuch a grief for her death, that then (as I think) mour 
ing apparel was firſt uſed in Scotland, which is not much wa: 
at preſent, tho' faſhions commonly grow to an exceſs in fur 
a ſpace of time, which is now about forty years, Amball 
gors were preſently ſent into France, Cardinal David Beta 
and Robert Maxwell, to bring over Mary of the houſe 
Guiſe, widow to the Duke of Longueville; for the king pr 
faging the loſs of his wife, had his eye upon her. The {an 
year the Earl of Bothwel, becauſe he had paſſed over ſecre 
into England, and alfo had held private cabals with the En 
liſh in Scotland, was baniſhed out of England, Scotland, ar 
France. Moreover, about the ſame time, many perſons we 
accuſed of high treaſon : John Forbes, an active young mil 
the head of a great family and faction, was brought to 
end, as was thought, by the jealouſy of the Huntleys; 
there was one Strachan, a man fit for any wicked enterpri 
who was many years very familiar with Forbes, and was elth: 
privy to, or elſe partaker or author of, all his bad actions 
He being not ſo much reſpected by him as he thought hed 
ſerved, applied himſelf to his enemy Huntley, and before ht 
accuſed Forbes of treaſon, or (as many think) he there plotte 
the accuſation with Huntley himſelf againſt him, iz, Th 
Forbes, many years before, had a deſign to kill the king. I. 
crime was not ſufficiently proved, nor the witneſſes unexcc| 
tionable ; neither was the plot of his adverſaries, the Huntley 
againſt his life, hid in the proceſs; yet on the 13th of ju 
the judges, who were moſt of them bribed by Huntley, cv 
demned him, and he had his head ſtruck off. His puniſhmef 
was the leſs lamented, becauſe, tho' men believed him gu! 
| leſs as to the crime he ſuffered for; yet they counted hi 
worthy of death, for the improbity ef kis former life. ” 
| cha 
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an, the diſcoverer, hecauſe he had concealed ſo great a 
ime ſo long, was baniſhed Scotland, and lived many years 
ter at Paris, but in ſo lewd and debauched a manner, that 
en thought him a fit inſtrument to bring about any wicked 
xd whatſoever. The king, not long after, as if he had re- 
nted of his ſeverity againſt Forbes, took a brother of his 
to his family; and advanced another to a rich match, re- 
"Woring to him the eſtate which had been confiſcated. 
A few days after there was another trial, which was indeed 
ry lamentable, on account of the accuſed parties, the new 
nd of wickedneſs charged on them, and the hideouſneſs of 
e puniſhment. Joan Douglas, ſiſter to the Earl of Angus, 
d wife to John Lyons, Lord of Glames; alſo her fon, 
d her ſecond huſband Gilleſpy Campbell, John Lyons, 
nſman to her former huſband, and an old prieſt, were ac- 
ſed of endeavouring to poiſon the king. All theſe, tho? 
ey lived continually in the country, far from court, and 
ir friends and ſervants declared nothing upon their exami- 
tion againſt them which could hurt them, yet were they 
t upon: the rack to make them confeſs, and ſo were ſhut 
in Edinburgh caſtle. The fifth day after Forbes was exe- 
ted, Joan Douglaſs was burnt alive, with the great commi- 
ration of all the ſpectators. The nobleneſs both of herſelf 
d huſband did much affect the beholders ; * beſides, ſhe was 
the vigour of her youth, much commended for her rare 
auty, and in her very puniſhment ſhe ſhewed a man- like 
rtitude. But that which people were moſt concerned for, 
as, that they thought the enmity againſt her brother, who 
as baniſhed, did her more prejudice than her own (ſuſpect- 
) crime. Her huſband endeavoured to eſcape out of the 
te of Edinburgh, but the rope being too ſhort to let him 
den to the foot of the rock, he broke almoſt all the bones 
his body in the fall, and ſo ended his days. Their fon, a 
th of more innocent ſimplicity, than to have the ſuſpicion 
E ſuch a wickedneſs juſtly charged upon him, was ſhut up 
loner in the caſtle ; and after the king's death was releaſed, 
id recovered the eſtate which had been taken away from 
5 parents, Their accuſer was William Lyons, their near 
lation, He afterwards, perceiving that ſo eminent a family 
s like to be ruined by his falſe information, repented when 
was too late, and confeſſed his offence to the king; and yet 
could not prevail to prevent the puniſhment of the con- 
.MW-mned, or to hinder their eſtates from being confiſcated. 
The next year, on the 12th of June, Mary of the houſe of 
iſe, arrived at Balcomy, a caſtle belonging to James laird 
Lermont ; from whence ſhe was conveyed by land to St. An- 
ST Gs drews; 


aid. —__ 


ſettled eſtabliſhment, began to flight the nobility as a {luggi 
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drews; and there, in a great aſſembly of the nobility, | 


ook X 


enen. 


was married to the king. The beginning of the year foil r 
ing, which was 1539, many perſons were apprehended, 110 2 
ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; and, about the end of Febr u 2 
five were burned, nine recanted, but many more were! 18 
niſhed; amongſt the ſufferers of this claſs was Geoid che 
Buchanan, who, when his keepers were afleep, made hi uch 
ſcape out of the window of the priſon, to which he 1 be all: 


committed. This year the queen was brought to bed of 
ſon at St. Andrews; and the next year of another in d 
fame place. Both this year and the former, matters ye 
rather huſh'd a little, than entirely compoſed ; ſome ny 
wanting rather a leader than occaſion to rcbel : For thong 
many deſired it, yet no min durſt openly avow himſelf he 
of any inſurrection. And now the king having heirs to fi 
cced him, and by that means becoming more confident of 
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and unwarlike generation, and not likely to attempt any thiſ court 


ag ainſt him, vrhoſc family was now riveted and confirmed} = 
illue male, ſo that he applied his mind to unnece:lrry bui reren. 


ings. He ſtood in necd of money for that work; unſecr. 
in regard he was as covetous as he was indigent, both factiaſ Iii ſue 
of nobles and prieſts were equally afraid, and each of tha oto t 


endeavoured to avert the tempeſt from falling upon theſ ral br 
that it might light on the other. And therefore, whener eat 91 


& king complained of the lowneſs of his exchequer among unte h 
his friends, one party would extol the riches,of the other, Men off 
if it were a prey ready for the ſeizure; and the · king hearkei ay of 
ed ſometimes to the one, and ſometimes to the other, al Abo 
ſo kept both in ſuſpence, between hope and fear: So pw. a. 
when ambailadors came at that time out of England to cour ad: 
to deſire the king to give his unclz a meeting at York, pl ſuit a 
miſing him mighty advantages by that interview, and maki...; foi 
a large harangue concerning the love and good - will of ther he 
king towards him, the faction that oppoſed the priclere in 
es: Bree! him by all means to meet at the time and pla bing © 
appointed, When the eccleliaſtical party heard of this, tain be! 
thought their order would be quite undone, if they did uural 
hinder the mecting of the two kings, and ſo diſturb theſſſon, 0 


concord, and ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the king WWMernici, 


his nobles. And/ conſidering of all ways how to effect Mfiſtry 


no remedy ſeeracd more ready at hand for the preſent mal bo inte 


dy, than to make an attack upon the king's mind; whit burt, 


was not able to · reſiſt offers of money,, by the promiſes eaſſe: 
large ſubſidies. Accordingly they placed before his eyes HMKrſkine 


greatneſs ot the danger, the doubtful and unccrtain credit "W You 
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enemy's promiſe; and that he might have-a greater ſum 
EF money at home, and more calily procured, Firſt of all, 
key promiſed to give him of their own, 30,000 ducats of 
Id yearly, and all the reſt of their eſtates alſo ſhould be at 
5 ſervice to obviate future emergencies, if any happened; 
d as for thoſe who rebelled againſt the authority of the pope, 
d the majeſty of the king, and troubled the peace of the 
urch by new and wicked errors; and therefore would ſub- 
rt all piety, overthrow. the rights of magiſtracy, and cancel 
ws of ſo long ſtanding; out of their eſtates he.might get 
dove an hundred thouſand ducats more yearly into his ex- 
equer, by way of confiſcation, if he would permit them to 
ominate a lord chief-juſtice in the cafe, becauſe they them- 
lves could not, by law, fit in capital caſes to condemn any 
n. And that, in the managing the proceſs aJainfh chem, 
ere would be no danger, nor any delay in paſſing ſemence, 
nce fo many thouſand men were not afraid to /take.the 
ooks of the Old and New Teſtament into their hands, to 


ntient ceremonies of the church; and to detract from the 
erence and obſervance which was due to religious perſons, 
nſecrated to the ſervice of God. This they urged upon him 


ig to their own hearts; and that was James Hamilton, na- 


eat gratuities before; and beſides, he was reſolved to inſi - 
nate himſelf into the - king's favour, (who long ſince had 
en offended with him) with the perpetration of ſome act by 
ay of atonement, tho” it was never fo cruel, 


ow, and couſin- german to the other James, came into Scot- 
nd: he, after a long baniſhment, when he had commenced 
ſuit againſt-James the Baſtard, and had obtained leave to re- 
rm for a time to his own country, underſtanding what dan- 
er he and the reſt of the favourers of the reformed doctrine 
ere in, ſent his ſon with a meiſage to the king, juſt as he was, 
ving over into Fife ; and having very opportunely met with 
im before he went aboard, he filled his head, which was 
wurally fuſpicious, with fearful preſages, That this commiſ- 
jon, granted to Hamilton, would be a capital matter, and 
ernicious to the whole kingdom, unleſs he prevented this ſo- 
iſtry by another ſtratagem. The king, who was then haſt- 


hurt, called the Exchequer-court, where he alſo commanded 
aſſemble, James Lermont, James Kirkaldy, and Thomas 

kine, of whom the firſt was maſter of the houſehold ;- the 
Vor. II. y ſecond, 


courſe concerning the power of the pope; to contemn the 


ich ſuch vehemency, that he appointed them a judge, accord- 


ral brother to the Earl of Arran: Him they had obliged by 


About the ſame time, James Hamilton, ſheriff of Linlith- 


Is into Fife, feat the young man back to Edinburgh, to the 
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ſecond, lord high-treaſurer, neither of them averſe to th 


. Yeformed religion; the third was highly of the popith fac 


tion, and the king's ſecretary. Theſe were all ordered i 


meet: and the king commanded them to give the fame. credi 


to the meſſenger, as they would do to himſelf, if he wer 
preſent'; and fo took the ring off his finger, and ſent it then 


as a known token between them. They laid their heads to 


gether, and apprehended James juſt after he had dined, and 
had prepared himſelf for his journey, and committed him pri 
ſoner to the caſtle, But, having intelligence by their ſpies x 
court, that the king was pacified, and that he would be n 


| leaſed; beſides the public danger, they were afraid alſo of the 


particular ſelves, leſt a man, factious and potent, being re 
leafed, after he had been provokcd by ſo great an affront and 
ignominy, ſkould afterwards meditate a cruel and bitter re 
venge againſt them, They ſpeedily haſtened to court; andin 
formed the king of the imminency of the danger ; of the way: 
ward diſpoſition, fierceneſs and power of the man; all whic 
they augmented, to raiſe the greater ſuſpicion of him: 8 
that they perſuaded the king not to ſuffer ſo crafty, and 


withal ſo puitfant, a perſon, being alſo provoked by this lat 


diſgrace, to be {et at liberty, without a legal trial. The king 
came to Edinburgh, and from thence to Seton, where ht 
cauſed James to be brought to his trial, and, in a court legal 
conftitated;, according to the cuſtom of the country, he wa 
condemned, and had his head ſtruck off : His body was quar 
tered after his execution, and the quarters hanged up in ths 
public places of the city. The crimes objected againſt hin 
in behalf of the king, were, That, on a certain day, he had 
broke open the king's bed-chamber, and had deſigned to ki 
him; and that he had carried on ſecret defizns with the Dou 
glaſſes, who were declared public enemies. Few were grieve 
for his death, becauſe of the wickedneſs of his former lift 
fave only his own. kindred, - and the eccleſiaſtics, who ba 
placed all the hopes of their fortunes, in a manner, upon! 


* 


life alone. 


* 


From that time forward the king increaſed in his ſuſpicion 


of the nobility; and beſides, his mind was ſo diſtracted witl 
cares, that he could not enjoy his ſleep at quiet, but was tor 
mented with dreams. OF which there was one more remark 
able than the reſt, which was much talked of, That, in hi 
ſleep, he ſaw Tames Hamilton running at him with his draw" 
ſword ; and that he firſt cut off his right, arm, then his le 
and threatened him ſhortly to come and take away his lik 
and then diſappeared, When he awaked in a fright, an 
was pondering many things about the event of his dream 
5 FS. y books te 2 
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ord was brought him, that both his ſons died almoſt at one 
d the ſame moment of time, one at St. Andrews, and the 
er at Stirling. fo ee 
Mean while there was not a certain peace, nor yet an open 
ar with the king of England, who was long ſince offended; 
ſomuch, that, without any declaration of war, preys were 
wen from the borders of Scotland, Neither would the Eng- 
h, when called upon to make reſtitution, give any favourable 
wer : fo that all men ſaw, that Henry was in an high in- 
gnation, becauſe the interview at York was fruſtrated, And 
mes, tho' he knew that war was certainly at hand, and there- 
re made levies for that purpaſe, and had appointed his bro- 
er the Earl of Murray, to be general of all his forces, and 
d alſo made all neceflary preparation for a defence, yet he 
nt an ambaſſador to the enemy, if it were poſſible, to com- 
ſe matters without blows. In the mean time, George Gor- 
hn was ſent to the borders, with a ſmall force, to prevent 
e pillaging incurſions of the enemy. The Engliſh deſpiſed 
e ſmall number of forces under Gordon, and therefore haſ- 
ned to burn Jedburgh: but George Hume, with 400 horſe, 
crpoſed, and charged them briſkiy; and, after a ſhort fight, 
en they ſaw the Gordons coming, they were put into a 
ght, and ſo fled away in confuſion to eſcape their enemies, 
here were not many ſlain, but ſeveral taken priſoners. James 
rmont, who was treating about a peace at Ngwcaſtle, had 
arce received his anſwer ; but, that the war might be carried 
more covertly, he was commanded to return with the Eng- 
army. Moreover, John Erſkine, and -, who were ſent 
daſladors from Scotland, met the ſaid army at Y ork, where 
ey were detained by Howard the general, and never diſmiſſ- 
till they came to Berwick, James, being aſſured by his ſpies, 
fore the return of the ambaſſadors, of the marching of the 
pliſh army, formed his camp at Falkirk, about fourteen 
les from the borders; but ſeat George Gordon before, with 
thouſand men to prevent the plunderings of the Engliſh : 
he did nothing confiderable, and had not fo much as a 
it ſkirmiſh with the enemy. The king of Scotland was migh- 
earneſt to give battle; but the nobility would not hear of 
dy any means ;. ſo that he was full of wrath, and burſt out 
a rage againſt them, calling them cowards, and. unworthy 
their anceſtorgs; every now and then telling them, That, 
te be was betrayed by them, he himſelf and his .own family 
Id do that, which they had cowardly refuſed to du. Neither 
uld he be appeaſed, tho' they came about him, and told him, 
at he had done enough for his honour; that he had not 
ly kept the Engliſh army, which was fo long time a-levying, 
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and that had invaded Scotland on a ſudden (and that vi Hirrs. 
threats to do great matters) from ſtragyling up and down ie beſt 
country for booty and plunder; but alfo, for the ſpace Wick At 
eight days, that it remained in Scotland, had fo pent up i 
Engliſh, that they never marched above a mile from the hi 
ders: For, after they drew out of Berwick, they went as 
as Kelfo vp againſt the ftream ; and, there being informed 
the march bf the Scottiſh army, they paſſed over the for 
being ſo fearful to engage, that they ruſhed into the river villlis firſt 
the utmoſt precipitation and diſorder; and, as every one pi Id the 
ed over, they left their colours, and made the beſt of ti feren 
way home. Gordon, in the mean time, who ſaw this at a May; ! 
tance, ſtirred not at all, nor made he any attempt upon thaſiſſſkrning 
in their rear, for which the king conceived an implacaifſys ; he 
hatred againſt him, Maxwell, to appeaſe the king's angerWhid, h. 
much as he could, promiſed, if he might have ten thouſiſi cht a: 
men, to march into England by the Solway, and to do ſoiſſſe thi 
conſiderable ſervice: And he would have been as good ruck ſ 
his word, if the king, being angry with his nobles, had il pu: 
given ſecret letters, and a commiſſion to Oliver Sinclair, ble was 
ther to the laird of Roſſelin, which he was not to open fat he 
ſuch a time. The contents were, That the whole army ſhoi he w. 
acknowledge him for their general. James's deſign in it wiladinet 
that, if his army had had the better, the glory of the vidhiWoreſt 
might not redound to the nobles. When they were come iiany v 
to their enemy's country, and about 500 Engliſh horſe cher i 
peared on the neighbouring hills, Oliver Sinclair was lit na 
up on high by thoſe of his faction, and leaning upon ifs hat 
ſpears, cauſed the king's commiſſion to be read; at whlitrieve 
the whole army was fo offended, and eſpecially MaxveWhat w 
that they broke their ranks, and thronged confuſedly i was. 
one among another. Their enemies, though accuſtomed With gr 

_ wars, yet never hoping for ſo great an advantage, when fie, be 
the upper ground they beheld things in ſuch a confulWuſche 
amongſt them, ruſhed upon them with a great ſhot, | 
their manner is) and ſo aflaulted them as they were in a fry 

and ſuſpended between the deſign of flying or fighting: prov 
thus horſe, foot, and baggage, were promiſcuouſly driven Made h. 
the next marſhes; where many were taken by the Engl 

| more by the Scottiſh Moſs-troopers, and ſold to the Engl 
When this loſs of his army was brought to the King, Wi 
1 was not far off, he was moved beyond meaſure with indignWn; ar 
tion, anger, and grief, inſomuch that his mind was diſtratWs nov 

two ways: ſometimes to take revenge of the perfidiouſnesWnder | 

= his own people, (as he called it) and ſometimes to make PiWPmmnic 
: paration for a new war, and for the renewing of the 5 Wy 
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i rrs. But in that almoſt deſperate ſtate of things, it ſeemed | 
e beſt way to make a truce with the Englith, and to call 
ck Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, on the beſt conditions 
could. But his body being worn out with watching and 
ing, and his mind overwhelmed with cares, he died a.few 
ys after, on the the 13th of December, leaving his daugh- 
his heireſs, a child of about five days old. He was buried 
e 14th of January, in the monaſtery of Holy-rood, near 
s firſt wife Magdalene. In his life-time, his countenance, 
ad the make of his body, were very comely, his ſtature in- 
ferently tall, but his ſtrength above the proportion of his 
dy; his wit was ſharp, but not ſufficiently cultivated with 
wmning; which was the fault of the times: his diet was ſpar- 
g; he ſeldom drank wine; he was moſt patient of labour, 
d, heat, and hunger; he would often fit on horfe-back, 
cht and day, in the coldeſt winter, that fo he might cateh 
e thieves in their harbours at unawares: and his activity 
ruck ſuch a terror into them, that they abſtained from their 
il purpoſes, as if he had always been preſent among them. 
e was ſo well acquainted with the cuſtoms of his country, 
at he would give juſt anſwers concerning weighty matters, 
he went his journeys upon the road, with a great deal of 
adineſs and exactneſs: He was, eaſy of acceſs even to the 
reſt, - But his great virtues were almoſt equalled by as 
any vicesz yet they had this alleviation, that they ſeemed 
her imputed to the times in which he lived, than to his 
n natural diſpoſition. For ſuch an univerſal litentiouſ- 
fs had over-run all, that public diſcipline could not be 
tieved, but with a great deal of ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. 
hat which made him ſo covetous of money was, that when 
vas under the guardianſhip of others, he was educated, 
ich grout qrunienony'; and, as: ſpon as ever he came to be of 
ge, he entered into an empty palace, where he found all his 
uſchald-ſtuff. embezzled; ſo that every room of his houfe 
s to be new furniſhed at once; and his guardians had ex- 
aded the royal revenue on thoſe uſes, which he wholly diſs 
proved, Thoſe who had the inſtructien ef his youth, 
ade him more inclineable to women, becauſe by that means 
ey hoped to have him longer under their tuition. A great 
rt of the nobility did not much lament his death, becauſe 
ug had baniſhed ſome of chem, and kept many others in pri- 
n; and many, for fear of his ſeverity, (a freſn diſguſt be · 
g now added, to their former contempt) choſe rather to ſur- 
nder theinſelves to the Englith king, their enemy, than to 
mm tacmſclves to the anger of their own, 3 
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{ H E king dying in the flower of his age, rath 
| of grief than any diſeaſe, and the tumults of thi 
former times being rather huſhed afleep than con 

| rd wiſe men foreſaw ſo great a tempeſt impending oveuld h: 
cotland, the like of which they themſelves never beheld, nnr anc 

had ever read of in antient records, The king had not { 
much as ordered his own domeſtic affairs, but had left 
daughter, born about eight days before his death, heireſs 

the crown: As for thoſe of the nobility who had borne ia 
either they were killed in battle; or elſe were banithed, 0 
taken priſoners by the enemy: And if they had been at home 

yet, by reaſon of private animoſities, or of diſſenſions on tht 
account of religion, which were ſtifled out of fear duriq 

the king's life; but now, that reſtraint being taken off, ven 
likely to break out again, they would have quarrelled among 
themſelves; ſo that they were not in any probability of acting 

like men of ſobriety and diſcretion.” n. 
And beſides, they were engaged in a war againſt a mo 
powerful king ; and every one ſpoke according to his hope 
Fear, what would be the uſe he would make of his victon 

He that was the ſecond heir, and next to the crown, 35 

was not commonly reported to have much of virtue, even 

the management of his private life, ſo he was as little notel 


for counſel or valour, to manage the kingdom. As *. * 
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vas nominated to the ſupreme authority, with three of 
moſt potent of the nobility, to be his aſſeſſors. He was 
great hopes that his project would ſucceed from the diſpo- 


the government, who was not turbulent, but rather in- 
able to be caſy and quiet. And beſides, he was near of kin 
him, for he was ſon to the cardinal's aunt. Moreover, 
opportunity to invade the ſupreme power, ſeemed to rc- 
ire haſte, that he might be poſſeſſed of it before the exiles 
{captives returned out of England, that ſo they might have 
hand in conferring this honour upon him ; for he was a- 
d of their power and popularity: Neither did he doubt but 
t their minds were alienated from him upon the ſcore of a 
ferent religion: This was the cauſe, that preſently after the 
gs death he publiſhed an edict concerning the chuſing of 
r governors of the kingdom. He alfo gained ſome of the 
bles, by promiſes and gifts, to engage them to his faction, 
| eſpecially the queen, who was ſomewhat diſaffected to 
adverſe party. Hamilton their head, was a man not am- 
ous, but rather willing to live in quiet, if his relations 
ud have ſuffered him: But they ſtudying their own ho- 
ur and intereſt, rather than his, night and day puffed up 
mind of the young gentleman with hopes, and adviſed 
n by no means to let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity put into 
hands; for they had rather have things in a combuſtion, 


5, the hatred of the cardinal got them many friends, and 
indignity of their bondage under a mercenary prieſt. They 
alſo ſome appearance of hope, which, tho' uncertain in 


at, fince Hamilton was the next heir, and a female, ſo few 


ud of her guardians, before ſhe came to be marriageable. 
ws while they were laying the foundations of their future 
er, it ſeemed moſt adviſeable, not to neglect the advan- 
e which the preſent ſtate of things offered, and to hope 
ll for the exaltation of the Hamiltons; and if that hope de- 
ed them, yet it would not be difficult ſor them to obtain 
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dinal, he thinking that in thoſe public calamities he might 
ve an opportunity to aggrandize himſelf ; that he might 
w himfelf /ome-body, both to his own order, and alſo to the 
nch faction, attempted a-thing both bold and impudent. 
by the hired aſſiſtance of Henry Balfour, a mercenary 
et, he ſuborned a falſe will of the king's, wherein he him- - 


on of the Earl of Arran, one of his aſſeſſors and partners 


1 to live in a fixed and private condition of life. And be- 


If, yet was not inefficacious to ſtir up mens endeavours, 


sold, the only perſon betwixt him and the crown, ſhe. 
pht meet with many miſchances, either caſually, or by the 
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names of above 300 of the nobility were contained as 
ninals; and, amongſt them, he that was choſen regent, 
s the firſt perſon to have been queſtioned. This made his 
dtion very grateful to the majority, becauſe it feemed the 
ot probable means to releaſe many from danger, and to 
rb the pride of the prieſts, Beſides, he himfelf willingly 
ad the books that contained controverſies about religion; 
d the quietaeſs and retirement of his former life, far remote 
m court- ambition, made many hope, that he would be ſo- 
rand moderate in his government. Beſides, being out of 
e magiſtracy, he had not yet diſcovered any inactivity or 
ggithneſs of mind. e 
In a parliament which was held in Mareh, Sir Ralph Sadler 
ne ambaſſador from England, in order to a marriage, and 
ling a peace : He put fome of the nobility in mind of their 
omiſe: Others, as the report goes, he tempted with money. 
e queen-mother, cardinal, and the whole faction of priefts 
ing not only againſt this peace, but by diſturbing ſome mem- 
rs and councellors, and corrupting others, not ſuffering it ſo 
uch as to be put to the vote; by the general confent of al- 
ſt the whole parliament, the cardinal, while the votes were 
ken, was confined to his chamber. In his abſence, they 


j 


er matters: And ſureties were promiſed to-be ſent to Eng- 
ad for the performance of them. The cardinal, at the in- 


oney, in a little while after, to let him go. When peace 
med thus to be ſettled to the great advantage of both king- 
ons, after fo great a dread of an impending war, every body 
tought it would be a laſting one; and therefore the mer- 
unts, who, for ſome years before, had bn hindered from 
nding, went thick and threefold to ſea, and laded very many 
ws with the beſt commodities they could procure for the 
me allotted them ſo to do. Edinburgh ſent out twelve thips ; 
Mer cities of that circuit (which is the richeſt part of Scot- 
nd) rigged out ſhips, each according to their reſpective a- 
ities ; This fleet, in confidence of the peace with England, 
few nearer the ſhores than they needed to have done, and 


to the ports, and fo laid themſelves open to the injuries of 
be Engliſh, if any tumult of war ſhould ariſe. A 
About the ſame time, John Hamilton, Abbot of Paiſley, 
d David Painter, returned out of France. Thefe men now 
brew off the maſk, with which they had diſguiſed themſelves 
efore for ſo many years, and then begaa to play the old pranks 
Vox. II. 0 Rs . 
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lily agreed upon the marriage of the young queen, and o- 


rceffion of the queen-mother, was kept in a looſe kind of 
utody by Seton, who was perſuaded, for a certain ſum of 


ten the wind was calm, ſome lay at anchor; others entered 
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that were natural to them: They, as if they had been ed 
cated in the ſchool of profanencſs, and not in that of pic 
were the ring-leaders at court, who- prompted men to 


manner of impieties. The cardinal, as he was reſtored to 
liberty unexpectedly, being of a proud and haughty diſpoſ 
en, which was aggravated by the repulſe he had recei 
and by the ignominy occurring in the detection of his frau 
ſought out all occaſions whatſoever to diſturb this concor 


Firſt of all, he communicated with the queen dowager ; x 


they both took it in great indignation, that the Douglaſl 
(who, for the many benefits they had received from the Engl 
mult needs be their faſt friends) ſhould immediately, atter 
many years baniſhment, be admitted into the parliament-houl 
to debate the weightieſt affairs of the kingdom. Beſid 
they all feared a change of the eſtabliſhed religion, the conk 


"quence of which muſt needs be a breach of the league wi 


Francs. Upon this, the cardinal, by the conſent of the quei 
ſummoned a convocation of prieſts, and extorted from the! 
a great ſum of money, as fearing the univerſal ruin of t 
whole papal church. Part of this money was paid to ſome 
the nobles of the adverſe party, and many large promit 


were made them beſides, to perſuade them not to give the pri 


miſed hoſtages to the Engliſh; and as for thoſe who wer 
newly returned from their captivity, and had left their childra 
or kindred as hoſtages for their return, he obliged them n0 
to prefer thoſe. (otherways dear) pledges before the laws, th 
public ſafety, and their antient religion, whoſe preſervatid 
turned upon this fingle hinge; and that they would not nl 
willingly into perpetual bondage. Beſides, he cauſed the eccl 
fiaſtits to carry it proudly and diſrefpe&tfully towards the Eny 
liſh ambaſſadors, inſomuch that the very rabble reproach 
and abuſed his retinus, and there was nothing he could ſayo 
do, bat what was all taken in the worſt ſenſe. But the an 
baſſador reſolved to bear all affronts, and weather out tl 
tide of inconveniencies, till the day for delivering the b 
ſtages ſhould approach, that ſo he might give no occaſion of 
rupture on his part. And, when that day came, he went 
the regent, and complained of the affronts which had bee 
offered, not ſo much to himſelf, as to his king, whom het 
preſented; and inſiſted, that it was a violation of the law d 


nations: And he deſired him to give hoſtages according to thi 


tenor of the league lately made, that ſo the renewed amll 


might be kept ſacred and inviolate, to the mutual advantage 


both nations. The regent, as to the affronts offered, excuſe 
himſelf, and ſaid, he yas forry for them, and that he woul 


_ ſpeedily ſearch into the matter; that ſo the puniſhment of ſuc 
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tulant offenders, ſhould be a ſufficient teſtimony of the 
e and veneration he had for the Engliſh nation. But as 
hoſtages, he anſwered, That he could not obtain them with 
e good-will of the ſtates, neither was he able to compel 
em without public conſent; for the government which he 
re was ſuch, that he received as much law as he gave; and 
erefore all his mealures were diſturbed by the great ſedition, 
ich he ſaw the cardinal had raiſed ; That he was, as it were, 
tried down in the ſtream of a popular fury, and could 
arce maintain his own ſtation and dignity. The new ho- 
ges being thus denied, there was another thing as weighty as 
at, which fell under debate, and that was, concerning the 
bles lately taken priſoners of war, who, upon their releaſe- 
ent, had given hoſtages, and made ſolemn affeverations, 
hat if there were not a peace concluded, as Henry deſired, 
jon juſt and fair terms, F 266 would ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ners again. As for them, the cardinal's faction, and the 
{ of the eecleſiaſtical order had dealt with them, partly by 
aſons, and partly by examples, not to prefer their eſtates, 
ndred, children, or any other thing which might be dear to 
em, before the love of their country. And what was more, 
threatened them with auxiliarics from France, and that 
Europe confpired for the defence of their antient rights 
d religion; and if they acted contrary, they would betray 
cir country, and bring on the immediate ruin of their anti- 
t families. They alſo deſired them, in ſo dangerous a time, 
t to forſaxe their country; for if that were ſafe, they might 
pe for more kindred and children; but if that were over- 
rown, then all was gone, Beſides, they diſcourſed much 
Mncerning the in2xpiable hatred betwixt the two nations, and 
the cruelty of the king, into whoſe hands they were to 
me; thus blending truths and falſchoods together, More- 
er, they alledged the decree of the council of Conſtance, That 
| pacts, contracts, promiſes and oaths, .made with heretics, 
gt to be reſcinded and made void. The greateſt part of 
ole who were concerned in this matter, were willing to hear- 
n to any colourable pretence for their fault; only there was 
e of them, who for no pecuniary conſideration whatever 
ld be taken off, nor by any threats deterred from keeping 
Sword; and that was Gilbert Kennedy Earl of Caffils. He 
d left two of his brothers hoſtages in England; and he o- 
nly profeſſed, That neither for fear nor danger would he 
deem his own life with the loſs of his brothers; but whatever 
Nee of it, he would ſurrender himſelf back a priſoner : and 
i againſt the defire of many, he went directly on his journey 
London. Henry much commended the reſolute fidelity oy 
' ; A 1 the 


they promiſed him, that he-ſhould marry the queen dowage 


that his intention by a decree of the eſtates (who have theſt 
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50k > 
the young man; and, to the intent that all might know mes! 
had an eſteem for virtue, he richly rewarded him, and . ſtard 


m, t 
n fat 
ench 


him back with his two brothers into Scotland. 
But Henry's mind was not more pacified towards Gill 
than his anger was implacable againſt the reſt of the. Scots; a 


He accordingly laid an embargo upon all the Scots ſhips ini hen 
Engliſh ports and harbours, of which there was a great nu erſuad 
ber, as I ſaid before, and preſently declared war, His menaWþn was 


were great, as againſt the vielators, not only of leagues, Mat he 


even of the law of nations. And yet, tho' Scotland ſto the - 
tottering in ſo dangerous a condition, the memory of allian«uſt, ! 
the common love to their country, and the-reſpect of the pulWhgow 
lic fafety, were ſo far laid aſide, that the flames of ſediia{Þr if! 


were blown up with more fierceneſs than ever; for the fad, of 


of the cardinal, and of the queen dowager, who were all Me vul 
the French, ſent over ambaſſadors thither, to tell them, he pov 
unleſs they ſent in aſſiſtance, the matter was upon the iter 


point, that England and Scotland would make a coalition in hich i 


one government; and how much ſuch a conjunction woulinage 
concern France, the experience of former ages had ſhemifſſf nced 
But they made it their chief requeſt to the French, that This 
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would ſend back Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox, into his o 
country, who did not only emulate the family of the Hani 
tons, but was alſo their deadly enemy, by reaſon of their hau 
ſlain his father at Linlithgow. This young man was great 
beloved, not only for his extraordinary beauty and ſtate 
mein, in the very flower of his youth, but chiefly upon ti 
account of the memory of his father, who had been a md 
popular man: And there was great danger that ſo noble 
family, now reduced to a few, ſhould be utterly extinguiſhe 
Beſides, he had many clanſhips of his own, and alſo aflui 
with many other great families. What was ſtill more, the lt 
king had deſigned him to be his heir and ſueceſſor, if he hin 
ſelf died without iſſuè male; and he would have confirmd 


vereign power to order ſuch public affairs) if his life had ben 
prolonged. Nay, there were ſome flatterers, who endeavoum 
to exalt his generous mind, which was of itſelf already rait 
up with the expectation of great things, but was not ſo #9 
fortified againſt fraudulent ſycophants, to larger hopes; i! 
beſides the ſupreme rule for above twenty years of the vol 
queen's minority, and the dominion over his old enem 


and if the young queen, who had the name only of faprent 
governeſs, ſhould miſcarry, then without doubt he would" 
the next king; and not only fo, but alſo the lawful Is , 


mes Hamilton lately deceaſed ; for that the regent was a 
ftard, and was fo far from any juſt expectation of the king- 
m, that he could not lawfully claim the inheritance of his 
n family, Beſides, they urged the encouragement of the 
ench king, who gave hopes of great affiſtance in due time, 
hen the plain-hearted and credulous young man was thus 
erſuaded, he provided for his voyage into Scotland. Hamil- 
n was not ignorant of any of theſe things; and, to the end 
at he might gain an acceſſion of ſtrength to his own party, 
the advice of thoſe friends in whom he repoſed the greatett 
uſt, he reſolved to take away the young queen from Lin- 
hgow, where ſhe yet was under the power of her mather ; 


ow of the royal name, which is an attractive thing among 
e vulgar, would be of his fide, but he would likewife have 


biter of the kingdom, to transfer it juſt as he pleated ; 
hich if he could obtain, then the King of England might be 
en by fair words, or perſuaded to jain wich him in caje 
need. | | 
This deſign was much approved: but, as is uſual in civil 
iſcords, ſpies on both ſides get hold of proper informations, 
me body acquainted the cardinal with the matter. He, EY 
cring together ſome of the nobility, whom he had made his 


urden of the inhabitants, ſtaid there ſome days, as a guard 
the queen. In the mean time Lennox arrived out of France, 
d, being kindly received by the regent, each of them diſ- 
mbling their hatred, he went to Linlithgow. Here he ad- 
refled the cardinal, and then went to his own houſe, where, 
1a meeting of friends, he diſcourſed at large why he came 
ver; at whoſe invitation; by whom ſent for; and upon 
mat hopes: That he was promiſed not only the chief magi- 
Icy, but alſp that the heads of the faction, with the queen 
owager's confent, had aflured him, that he ſhould marry 
er: And, that, in order to the effecting. of it, the King of 
rance had encouraged him to expect aid and aſſiſtance frum 
hence. They all aſſented to his ſpeech, and adviſed him not 
d be wanting to his good fortune, which ſo freely had offer- 
ditſelf. And thus, with about four thouſand men, he came 
the queen. Hamilton, who had drawn all the friends and 
orces he could preſently raiſe to Edinburgh, reſolved to break 
orow to the queen; but pow perceiving that his forces were 
do weak, by the advice of his friends, and, out of his own 
poſition to peace, began to treat of an accommodation. 
lecordingly ſome prudent perſons were chſen on both _ 
a 2 : 8 70 FOG mc | 3. who 
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r if he once got her into his hands, then nat only the ſha - 


te power of beſtowing her in marriage, and ſo make himſelf 


ends with money, came to Linlichgow, and to the great 
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of the queen dowager, and the chief nobles of the court; anc 
"for fear of a ſuit, which the cardinal threatened to commenc 


the regent's cowardice, and the avarice of his relations, tl 
' the will, as above, viz he enjoyed all the advantages of tit 


Ing to eſtabliſh his power, and that was the removal of Len 


Ns * 


od, tl 
they 
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who met at the town of Liſton, almoſt in the middle y 
between Edinburgh and Linlithgow : And an agreement v. 


made betwixt them on theſe terms; That the-queen ſhould} 1225 
removed to Stirling; and that four of the prime nobility, wh da yy 
had engaged themſelves in neither faction, ſhould be chore bad 
out to have an eye over her education; and thoſe were Willi ulc - 
Graham, John Erſkine, John Lindſey, and William Livin * 
ſton, eminent perſons, and all heads of illuſtrious familie uſt ; 

They, by the decree of both parties, took the queen, an Ao, 
entered upon the road leading to Stirling, | whilſt Lenne 5 


ſtood in arms with his men, till they had travelled far enoug 
to be out of danger from the contrary faction: And ng 
long after, with the accuſtomed ceremonies, and enſigns( 
majeſty, ſhe began her reign at Stirling, Auguſt 21. 

The regent perceiving that the favour of the inconſtan 
vulgar was alienated from him; and that his forces were i 
ferior to thoſe of the contrary faction, began to entertain pr 
vate conferences with them: And the cardinal, who was 
kin to him by the mother's fide, ſought to bring him overt 
his party, by terrifying him, rather than to ſubdue him h 
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force of arms: So that having weakened him at home, in tak " * 
ing off part of the nobility from him by his largeſſes, and, b A c 
Forcing him into a diſadvantageous league, rendered hin 3 i 
cheaper, and of leſs repute among the Engliſh; he now, H n 
the intervention of his familiar friends, who had more regarl — 
to money, than love to honeſty, perſuading him to come i. 4 
Stirling, there cauſed him to recant and change his opiniot "our 
concerning all the controverted points of religion ; not open 3 
ly, that the infamy of the fact might be leſſened among t: 1 4 


vulgar; but in a convent of the Franciſcans, in the preſenc * 


ds Ot 


againſt him for his whole eſtate, he was ſo obſequious, thil * 
he put himſelf wholly under his influences, inſomuch thi — 


he only retained the ſhadowy name of a regent. Thus, Mc 7 


rned 
rtain 
wed | 
id no 
nable 


cardinal obtained that which he had ſought after by forginy 
government without envy. There ſeemed but one thing want 


nox, who was a great block in the way. of his deſigns. At laft 


the queen dowager and cardinal fixed upon this project, That oh 
till an anſwer came from France, ſhe ſhould hold the young _ 
man's mind in ſuſpence, by giving him ſome hopes of marie of 
ing her. For they had written honourably of Lennox to the to h 


French king, as indeed they eould do no other; for _ U 
1 | C00, 


— 


od, they were indebted to him for reſtoring them to the liber - 
they enjoyed: But withal they deſired the king, that, ſeeing 
ters were not quieted in Scotland, by his royal liberality 
daſſiſtance he would be pleaſed to maintain the good work 
had done them, and to confirm the peace he had been the 
uſe of, by recalling Lennox; for, without that, things would 
ver long continue in peace, but one or other of the factions 
uſt be deſtroyed. Thus they undermined Lennox privately ; 
tin public he was entertained with variety of diverſions by 
e queen and cardinal; the court was diffolved in luxury and 
ciriouſneſs, and wholly given up to plays and feaſtings. 


d maſquerades. Lennox, inclinable by nature to theſe re- 
ations, and beſides much accuſtomed to them in the French 
urt, was now whetted by a rival, James Hepburn, Earl of 
thwel, who was enough to ſharpen even a palled appetite. 
his James was baniſhed by King James V. but preſently af- 
r his death he returned home, and aſpired to the marriage 
the queen, by the ſame arts as Lennox did. And indeed. 
e endowments of nature and fortune were very eminent in 
th of them, inſomuch that they might be ſaid to be rather 
te than equal. Bothwel matched him in other things, but 
theſe ludicrous combats and feats of arms, being inferior 
him, he left the court, and departed to his own houſe, 
nno0x, when his rival was removed, thought now that all 
as eaſy and ſecure on his part, and ſo he earneſtly preſſed, 


performed, But perceiving at laſt, that he was fraudu- 
ntly dealt with, and that Hamilton, his enemy, was advan- 
d by them to honour, authority, and the ſupreme. power 
er all mens lives and fortunes, his youthful mind, which 
; not accuſtomed to ill arts, but judged all others like him- 


tpreffions, and folemnly ſwore, that he would ſuffer want, 
miſhment, death, nay, any thing whatſoever, rather than 
ch an affront ſhould go unrevenged. Accordingly he re- 
med to Dunbarton, wholly bent on revenge, but as yet un- 
rain what courſe to take to accompliſh it. There he re- 
ved 30,000 French crowns from the king of France (who 
ad not yet certainly heard how affairs ſtood in Scotland) te 
able him to ſtrengthen his party. That money gave ſome 
lief to his diſtempered mind, becauſe it gave him room to 
ope that he was not forſaken by the French king. But being 
mmanded by the donor to diſtribute the money by the ad- 
ce of the queen dowager and cardinal, he gave one part of 
The 


4 1 I 


e day rang with tilts and tqurnaments, the night with balls 


at the promiſes made him by the queen and cardinal, might 


If, was ſo inflamed with anger, that he broke out into bitter 


to his own friends, and ſent another part to the queen. 
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The cardinal, who had already devoured all that booty ink 
mercenary thoughts, being grievouſly troubled, not only at 
diſappointment and 4ols, but alſo at his difgrace in the matt 
perfuaded the regent prefently to levy au army, and to man 
to Glafgow, not doubting but that he might there furpri 
Lennox and the money together. Their deſign being 
known to Lennox, he fpeedily levied above 19,000 men 
his own friends and vaffals., That which much facilitated u 
_ railing fuch a muktitude, was the indignation of ſome of + 
nobles, who at the begining, out of love to religion, and hu 
red to the cardinal, had been the inſtruments to advance t 
regent to that high honour; but now they had changed the 
former good-will into hatred, becauſe, without conſult 
them, he had delivered up, and as much as in him lay, þ 
trayed his beſt - deſerying friends, together with himſelf, int 
the ſervitude of their moſt eruel enemy. 5 
This frame of ſpirit made a ncw (and indeed a ſcarce et 
dible) change in the Scottith affairs; the ſtrength of the fi 
tions ſeemed almoſt entire, only they were headed by othe 
commarders. Hamilton and his kindred joined themfelvest 
the queen dowager and cardinal ; but his former friends fidi 
with Lennox. With thef: forces, levied on a ſudden, Lenno 
came to Leith, and ſent fonte into Edinburgh, to tell the c 
ditral, that he needed not to march to Glaſgow to fight him, f 
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he would give him opportunity. to do it any day when end th 
pleaſed, in the fields between Leith and Edinburgh. The ca avoi: 

_ dinal, who had drawn the regent to his party, and imagine pri 
that the er of the adverſe party was ſo weakened by it, i In th 
he hopert none durſt look him in the face, now unexpectedhngliſh 
feeing himſelf challenged by a greater army than he had touWrcat, 
fentl him, he did not refuſe the combat in words, but onWpunii 
deferred the day of fight, upon ſeveral pretences, well knowi natic 
mg, that Lennox could not long keep an army together, colffÞſcnt 
fiſting of voluntiers, without pay or proviſion made for ming 
long time. In the mean time, he endeavoured by entreagÞ well 
' and promiſes, to work over the minds of thoſe, who ve id ſo 
moſt for his turn. Lennox, fecing that the enemy's defign t on! 
to lengthen out the war, and by no means to hazard a fing 
and being unprovided with neceffaries to begin a fiege, and inſt h 
ſo perceiving that ſome of his men had ſecret conferences Meat na 
=4 with the enemy: To deliver himſelf out of theſe ſtru portu 

| (his friends, who had made ſecret proviſion for themſelh« to 
, urging him likeways ſo to do) he was forced to capitulate wilt aff 
the regent : And fo he went to Edinburgh to him, and them, v 
tranſacted matters ſome days together, as if they had quite fo'iving 
got their old hatred and animoſity, - Wt; \ 
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At length when he came to Linlithgow, Lennox receiving 
vices from his friends, that ſome hidden miſchiefs were 
rewing againſt him; in the night-time he went privately to 
laſcow, and having fortified the biſhop's caſtle with a gar- 
ſon, and with ſufficient proviſions, he went to Dunbarton ; 
ere he received more certain information, that the Douglaſſes 
ad the Hamiltons were agreed: And becauſe ſome ſuſpicions 
drelics of old grudges were left betwixt the factions, George. 
ouglas and Alexander Cuningham were given as hoſtages, 
x one for the father, the other for the brother. Tho' this 
2s done for a pretence and a diſguiſe of a firmer concord, 
ad a promiſe made that they ſhould ſpeedily be releaſed ; yet 
withſtanding they were detained till the coming in of the 
gli army: For the Hamiltons never thought themſelves 
cure, till thoſe nobles who had any intereſt or courage were 
moved; that fo, by the terror of their puniſhment, others 
ight be reſtrained from inſurrections. Beſides, about the 
me time, Lennox was informed, that the king of France 
5 wrought into a diſguſt againſt him by the malicious prac- 
es of his enemies. 1 
In the mean time, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, and 
obert Maxwell chief of a noble family, came to Glalgow, to 
commodate matters (if it were poſſible) between the regent 
Lennox; but the regent's council perſuaded him to appre- 
nd the very mediators for peace; and thus, by a back-Way, 
aroid the tumult of the people, they were carried out, and 
nt priſoners to Hamilton caſtle, Me 

Ia this poſture of affairs in Scotland, when not only the 
bglifh, but the chief of the Scots alſo, were angry with the 
gent, Henry of England thought it a fit opportunity for him 
puniſh the violators, not only of the league, but of the law 
nations too; yet, before he would attack the Scots by force, 
ſent letters full of juſt complaints and threats to Edinburgh, 
ming them for refuſing his alliance, which they could not 
well without, and ſo arrogantly as they did too, when he 
id ſo freely and generouſly offered it; nay, that they. had 
It only rejected that alliance, but repaid his favours with 
ming the ſeeds of war; and ſo had enforced him to arm a- 
inſt his will, Theſe letters doing no good, he cauſed thoſe 
eat naval forces which he had ready, deſigned with the firſt 
portunity for the coaſt of France, to ſet fail for Scotland, 
d to infeſt Edinburgh and Leith (both which towns had 
ot affronted his ambaſſadors) and the country round about 
em, with all the plagues and miſery of a war. The tvps |: 
Wing there, landed ro, ooo foot, May 4th, a littie Move 
ich, who, without any reſiſtance, entered the town; for 
Vol. II. | B b moſt 
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moſt of the townſmen were abſent, and intent upon their n 
chandizing abroad. The regent and cardinal being then 
Edinburgh, and unprovided of all things, knew not what 
do, but were fo ſurprifed, that they preſently ſet at liben 
thoſe four eminent perſons which they had in durance (as 
foreſaid) not for any regard to the public ſafety, but par 
fearing, leſt atherways their kinſmen and tenants thould x 
fuſe to fight, if not join themſelves to the enemy; and pan 
alſo, that they might redeem the good-will of the people, wh 
they knew had a general diſtaſte againſt them upon many a 
counts; but they, not daring to truſt to the hatred of the ci 
zens, and of their enemies too, fled to Linlithgow. The En 
liſh ſtaid three days at Leith, to land their ordnance and by 
gage, and ſo prepared themſelves for the aſſault. Having ſettk 
other matters, they marched to Edinburgh, pillaged and bun 
the city, and then diſperſed themſelves to ſpoil the neighbour 
parts: they ruined many villages, with ſome caſtles and ſeats, 
noblemen. From Edinburgh they returned to Leith, and hari 
a fair wind, ſet fire to the houſes, hoiſted ſail, and went away 
About that time, Lennox was certainly informed, th 
Francis King of France was wholly diſguſted at him : Forth 
contrary faction, by their frequent letters and meſſages, | 
1 99-7 Prin my that it was Lennox alone, who, by reaſon 
ais old enmity againſt the adverſaries of his father, hindere 
the public tranquillity and concord of all Scotland; and th 

he was the head of the faction againſt the regent, and a 
vourer of the Engliſh, and one who rather indulged his 01 
private animoſities, than promoted the common cauſe; and 
that if the king would recal him into France, peace would! 
eaſily made up amongſt the reſt, When Lennox had recend 
int gence by his friends, what his enemies had informed: 
gainſt him, he alſo writ to Francis, informing him in wh 
caſe he found the affairs of Scotland, and how he and b 


friends had, with a great deal of pains, reſtored both queen 


to their liberty ; and had put them into a poſture and capad 
ty to rule, having broken the power of the adverſe party; an 


dut of a moſt turbulent tempeſt, had brought things to a grel 
tranquillity ; and that nothing would be more acceptable i 


him, than to return into France, where he had lived ratit 
longer of the two than in Scotland, and ſo to enjoy the {we 


ſociety of the friends he moſt loved: But that his coming ini 


his own country was not of his own accord, but he was ſel 
by the king; and that he had done nothing there, that his m 
jeſty himſelf need to be aſhamed: of: And if he would not 
bridge him of his former favour, he would fhortly anſwei 
nay perhaps excced the hope he had conceived of him; bu 
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he ſhould call him away in the midft of the career of his 
ions, then he muſt not only leave the things he had ſo ex- 
lently begun, unfiniſhed, but alſo expoſe his friends, kin- 
d, and vaſſals, whom he had engaged in the public caufe, 
| who had almoſt been worn out with coft and labour, to 
itude and , torment, under an impious and cruel tyrant, 
bo, as much in him was, had fold both queen and kingdom 
the enemy; and who obſerved the pacts and promiſes he 
ide to men, no more religiouſly, than he did the duties of 
towards God ; for within a few years he had changed 
religion three times : Neither was it to be wondered at in 
m, who looked upon oaths and promiſes, not as bonds ob- 
ing to fidelity and truth, but the ſpecious covers of perti- 
puſneſs and treachery, And therefore he moved earneſtly, 
atthe king, and thoſe of his council, would confider, whe- 
er, in ſo great an affair, they would believe him, all whoſe 
ceſtors had devoted themſelves, their lives, honours and 
tunes, for the increaſe of his grandcur, and who indeed 
d been honoured and rewarded by him with many benefits, 
hich yet were rather teſtimonies of their good acceptance, 
a juſt rewards and compenſations of their labours ; or elſe 
man, who would change his friends and foes, at the blaſt 
every wind, and who depended on the arbitriment of for- 
ne alone. Os | | | | 
Tho' many were not ignorant, that theſe allegations were 
e, yet the French king was ſo influenced by the Guiſes, 
e queen dowager's father and uncle, and who in all things 
eavoured to promote her concerns, that his heart and ear 
e both ſhut againſt Lennox's requeſt 3 inſomuch, that he 
uld not permit John Campbell, a man of approved virtue, 
by Lennox, to have audience; or ſo much as to come in- 
his preſence, but kept him in the nature of a priſoner, and 

d ſpies ſet upon him to watch him, that ſo he might not 
"Me back any thing of the deſigns in agitation at the Frerich, 
art ; yet notwithſtanding this their caution, there were ſome 
ho told him all. When Lennox heard this by the diſpatches. 
hich were ſent him, his troubled mind was variouſly hurried 
drixt anger and ſhame ; he was aſhamet to leave his enter- 
ze which he had begun, unfiniſhed ; and the rather, be- 
uſe he thought that he was not able to ſatisfy the love of his 
ends and Kindred, whom he had drawn with him into the 
me danger, but by the ſacrifice of his life. As for the reſt, 
n anger was highly inflamed, eſpecially againſt the queen 
Wager and the cardinal, by whoſe perfidious contumely he 
s caſt into theſe ſtraits; but he was chiefly offended with 
e King of France, complaining, that he had brought him 
| B b 2 upon 
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upon the ſtage, and now in the midſt of his proſperous adn othe 
had forſaken him, and joined himſelf with his enen on 
Whilit his thoughts thus fluctuated, not knowing where d ame 
fix, news was brought him, that all the inhabitants, on this Rcither 
Mount Grantzbain, who were able to bear arms, were conſiſt cov! 
manded by proclamation, againſt ſuch a day, to appear chief 
Stirling, and to bring ten days proviſion along with them, i cont 
they might be ready to march whereſoever the regent ſhould, 
command them: And accordingly they came at the day Ich che 
ointed, and the regent commanded them to Glaſgow. ThWing- 
he beſieged the caſtle ten days, and battered it with braſs gui s, a. 
At laſt a truce was granted for a day, and the guards tampon th. 
ed with; ſo that the caſtle was ſurrendered, upon quart uſes, 
and indemnity granted to the garriſon-ſoldiers ; yet notwilſe eve 
ſtanding all of them, but one or two, were put to death. nds, ſ 
In the mean time, Lennox, being forſaken by the Treu e mat! 
king, and alſo cut off from any hope of other aid, made ui ¶cauſe 
by his friends, how the king of England ſtood affected towarWrthat 
him; and, finding it fair weather there, he reſolved for En tt ſpee 
land: But, before he went, he had a great mind to perfoſ that 
ſome notable exploit againſt the Hamiltons; and communicaſſſÞviltc 
in g his deſign to William Cuningham, Earl of Glencairy, thi der w 
two, at a day appointed, with their tenants and adherents, ſh Leon 
ſolved to meet at Glaſgow, and from thence to make an it of 
road into the county of Clydeſdale, which all belonged to ite of 
Hamiltons. When the regent heard of this, he reſolved io, fa 
beforehand with them, and fo to ſeize upon Glaſgow, and pt ho we 
vent the place of meeting; but Cuningham, with a great paſÞcgnat 
of his men, entered the town before, and there expected ie do 
coming of Lennox; but hearing of Hamilton's approach, ed 
of his deſign, he drew out his men into the adjoining fd kin 
and according to the number of thoſe he had, ſet them in jougla 
ray. There were about 800 of them, part of his own clanſhiſotlan 
and part of the citizens of Glaſgow, who favoured his caulqſÞng of 
and thus, with greater courage than force, he joined battiPnelin 
and fought ſo valiantly, that he beat the firſt rank of the eng" rece 
my back upon the ſecond, and took the braſs pieces they h e dep: 
brought with them. But whilſt the fight was hot about the! pltinat 
gent's quarter, and the matter was in great hazard there, ou tl 
ſudden, Robert Boyd, a brave and valiant man, came in wir he 
a ſmall party of horſe, and thruſt himſelf into the midſt of i thing 
fight, where the hotteſt ſervice was: He occaſioned a great The 
fear and trepidation than ſo ſmall a number need to have donn; 
for both armies believed, that great aſſiſtance was come to n miete 
Hamiltons. This miſtake quite changed the fortune of ui the 
day, whilſt one thought the afliſtance was come in to his par m an 
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e other to his enemies. There was ſlain in the battle about 
o on both ſides; the greateſt part was of the Cuninghams, 
d amongſt them, two ſons of the earl's, gallant men both: 
ther was. the. victory unbloody to the Hamiltons, for they 
| conſiderable perſons on their ſide too. But the greateſt 
chief fell on the inhabitants of Glaſgow ; for the enemy, 
t contented with the blood of the townſmen which they had 
led, nor with the miſeries of thoſe who ſurvived, nor yet 
th the plunder of their houſes, they even took away the 
ding-doors of their houfes, and the ſhutters of their win- 
ws, and their iron- bars: Neither did they forbear inflifting 
on them every kind of calamity, but only the firing of their 
uſes, which were ſadly torn and deformed with the ravage. 
he event of this battle wrought a great change in mens 
nds, ſo that Lennox's friends and kinſmen refuſed to venture 
e matter to the hazard of a ſecond encounter; not ſo much 
cauſe their enemies force was increaſed, and theirs leflened ; 
or that, becauſe, having loſt ſo many valiant men, they could 
t ſpeedily gather together a new ſupply from places ſo remote; 
, that they were unwilling to give any new provocation to, 
amilton, or by too much obſtinacy to offend him farther, 
der whoſe government they knew they muſt ſhortly come. 
Lennox, being thus deferted by the French, and the greateſt 
rt of the Scots too, made George Stirline governor of the 
tle of Dunbarton ; and he himſelf, with a few of his com- 
ny, failed for England, againſt the advice of his beſt friends, 
ho were willing he ſhould have ſtaid ſome months in that im- 
enable caſtle, and fo waited for anew turn of affairs, which 
cy doubted not would ſhortly come to paſs. But he was re- 
ved for England, where he was honourably received by 
e king, who, beſides his other reſpects, gave him Margaret 
Jouglas in marriage: She was ſiſter to James, laſt King of 
otland, whom the Earl of Angus had by the ſiſter of Henry 
ing of England; a lady in the flower of her age, of gicat 
mmelineſs and beauty. In the mean time, the queen dowa- 
r received into her protection that Scottiſh faction, which, by 
e departure of Lennox, was left without an head, and which 
btinately refuſed to come under the power of Hamilton (whoſe 
ty they knew before, and whole cruelty they now feared) 
Ir ſhe was afraid, that they might be enraged in ſuch an hurry 
things, and ſo deſperately engage in ſome new commotion, 
The Hamiltons rejoiced at the departure of ſo potent an e- 
my; but not being ſatisfied with the puniſhments already 
ited, they uſed their proſperity very intemperately : For, 
the next convention held at Linlithgow,-they condemned 
m and his friends, confiſcated their goods, and ms 
N | | | 7H hem 
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them the land. A great ſum of money was raiſed out of; 
fines of thoſe who redeemed their eſtates out of the exc 
quer, but not without great diſguſt, and the high offence 
all good men. In the midſt of theſe domeſtic ſeditions, 1 
Englith entered Scotland, and committed great ſpoil and def 
lation on Jedburgh, Kelſo, and the country thereabout. Fr, 
thence they went to Coldingham, where they fortified i 
church and the tower, as well as they could for the time, | 
making works, and leaving a garriſon, and fo departed : d 
garriſon · ſoldiers made great havoc in all the adjacent p- 

partly out of greedineſs for plunder, and partly that the coy 
try thereabouts might not afford proviſions to the enen 
when they beſieged them. "They who ruled in Scotland, t 
queen dowager, cardinal and regent, by the advice of ü 
council, put out a, proclamation, 'That the noblemen, a 
the moſt diſcreet and able of the commons, thonld come 
with eight days proviſion, to march where - ever the regent k 
them. In a ſhort time, about 8000 met together, and in 
very ſharp Winter too, who, having battcred the tome 
the church of Coldingham with their great guns, ftoo! 
their arms all that day and night, to the very great fatiz 
both of horſe and man. The day after, the regent, en 
out of tenderneſs and inability to endure military toil, ( 
fearing the invaſion of the enemy (for he was informed tl 
the Engliſh from Berwick, a neighbouring town, were upt 


their march) unknown to the nobles, and with but a few 


company, mounted on horſeback; and with full ſpeed fi 
back to Dunbar. They who endeavour to excuſe the baſent 
of this flight, ſay, that he was afraid leſt his army (out 
Hatred preconceived on many former accounts) would ha 
delivered him up to the Engliſh, His departure occaſioned 
great diſturbance in the whole army, and the rather, been 
the cauſe of his flight was unknown; and therefore ma 
thought that it was the more conſiderable, and that they h 
greater rraſon to fear. This made ſome obſtinately reſolve 
run home the neareft way they could, and leave their guns 
hind chem: Others, who would ſeem a little more provid 
and tout, were for overcharging them, that ſo they mig 
burſt in pieces, at a diſcharge, and become uſelefs to the eu 
my : But Archibald Ea of Angus withſtood them all, tell 

them that they ſhould not add fo foul an offence to their be 
flight: But not being able to retain them, either by his auth 
rity or intreaty, he burſt out into theſe words, with 2 lo 
voice, fo that many might hear him: As for me, ſaid he, 
had rather chiife any honourable death, than to ej my life, 

in plenty and ſecurity, with the guilt of ſo foul an action. os 
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mds and fellgu-faldiers, cugſi ler what you will do: I am re- 
ved either to bring back theſe guns, or never 19 return home o- 
e my honour and my life. ſhall go together This fpeech af- 
ed ſome very few, whoſe honour was dearer to them than 
ir lives; but the reſt were ſo dithzartened by the ſhameful 
ht of the regent, that they broke their ranks, and went e- 
one his own way in a ſcattered confuſed manner. Dou- 
; fent the guns before, and he with his party followed in 
xd order; and tho' he was preſſed upon by the Engliſh horſe 
om the tumult had excited) yet he brought the ordnance 
to Dunbar. This expedition, raſhly undertaken, and as 
dy performed, difeouraged abundance of the Scots, and 
ed up the Engliſh ſpirit to an intolerable height, as turning 
cowardice of the regent to their own praiſe » And there« 
r Ralph Evers, and Brian Laiton, two brave Englith cava- 
„ over-ran all Merſe, Teviot and Lauderdale, without any 
tance, and made the inhabitants of thoſe countries ſubmit 
mſclves; and if any were refractory, they waſted their lands, 
| made their habitations deſolate; nay, the undiſturbed 
rſe of their victories made them ſo refolute and inſolent, 
they propounded the bay of Forth to be the boundary of 
ir conqueſt And with this hope they went to London, and 
ed a reward from Henry for their good ſervices. Their pe- 
on was referred fo the council; and in the debate held about 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who had made many 
ditions againſt the Scots, and had done them much mif- 
f, underſtanding that, in that troubleſome poſture of affairs 
deotland, it was no hard matter to ovei-run naked and un- 
arded countries, and to compel the commonalty, when they 
no other refuge, to take an oath of fealty io them; and 
al knowing the conſtancy of the Scots in maintaining their 
atry, and their reſolution in recovering it, when loſt ; upon 
le conſiderations, it is reported, that he adviſed the king to 
e them all the land which they could win by the fword; 
| ſo to allow them a ſmall force to defend it, till the Scots 
re were inured to the Englith government. This gift they 
ingly received, and the king as willingly gave: Upon which, 
i vain boaſting being as vainly requited, they returned joy - 
to the borders, having obtained 3000 ſoldiers in pay, be- 
6 the borderers, who are wont to ſerve without any milita- 
kipend, Their return mightily diſturbed all the borderers; 
auſe they had no hopes of any help from the regent, in re- 
u he was influenced in all his counſels by prieſts, eſpecially 
ne cardinal, Hereupon Archibald Earl of Angus, being 
ch affected with the public diſgrace, and alſo concerned up- 
tle account of his own private loſſes (for he had IN 
1 . ' K , ; , run 
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fruitful poſſeſſions in Merſe and Teviotdale) ſent to the reg, w. 
to lay plainly before him the greatneſs of their danger, aui d w. 
beg of him to prevent it. The regent deplored his own fs di 
litude, and complained how he was deſerted by the nobiliMyn a; 
Douglas told him, it was his own, not the nobility's fault, Whore, 
they were willing to ſpend their lives and fortunes for Heyſt- 


rn 


good of the public; but he had ſlighted their advice, and: 


wholly governed by the prieſts, who were unwarlike abroad of : 
and ſeditious at home: for they, being exempted from irma. 
ger themſelves, did abuſively ſpend the fruits of other mch ac 
labours upon their own pleaſures. * This (ſaid he) is id) 90 
fountain, from whence ſuſpicions ariſe between you andi rch, 


cran 
re) ar 
few in 
p ther 
g adv 


** nobility, which, in regard you cannot truſt one another, 
a great hinderance to the public ſervice; But, if you 
communicate counſels and concernments with them, w 
* will not refuſe to lay down their lives, in executing vh 
** ſhall be reſolved upon? I do not deſpair, but we may yet q 


11 


* form as noble exploits as ever any of our anceſtors did lll, an 
times equally, or at leaſt not much leſs troubleſome, H the 
the days we now live in. But if, by our own flothfulnMht the 
ve ſuffer the enemy to conquer by piece-meal, he will qui Nounds 
7e ly force us to a ſurrender, or a baniſhment; and which hg aw 
the two is more miſerable and flagitious, can hardly be4Wch. 
** termined, As for us two, I know that I am — It figh 
enemies of treachery, and you of cowardice : But if pains 
** would do that ſpeedily, which you are not able to avoid dithree 
*« ing in the end, it is not a fine-ſpun oration, but it is e ligh 
*« field of battle, and the edge of the ſword, that muſt cle ech. 
us of theſe imputations,” The regent told him, he wo their 
be wholiy guided by him and the nobles : Upon which at 
council was ſummoned about an expedition; and by their ry. 
vice a proclamation was publiſhed in all the neighbouriſ the to: 
countries, that the whole nobility there, ſhould, with all i It batt 
ſpeed they could, repair to the regent whereſoever he {hour the c 
be; and they, the day after, with their preſent forces, wir, the 
were not above 300 horſe, marched for England. There caings (v 
in to them ſome of the Lothianers and Merſe-men, but th the 
very many; ſo that when they reached Mulroſs upon Tweens in 
they reſolved to ſtay there till more force came up to theſis ſome 
But the Engliſh, who were already got as far as Jedburgh, Mon the 
ing informed by their ſpies of the inconſiderable force of cir wa 
enemy, marched with about 5000 men out of Jedburgh, I cheir 
rectly towards Mulroſs, not doubting but that they ſhovel. T 
ſurpriſe the regent and his party unawares, being but few, nd, the 
thoſe alſo tired with their march. © 080 Ie with 
But the Scots, having advice from their ſcouts of the "fe; all b 
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b, withdrew to the next hills, from thence in ſafety to be- 
1d what courſe the enemy would take. The Englith being 
us diſappointed of their hope, wandered up and down in the 
n and monaſtery of monks, which were pillaged a little 
fore, being intent upon what prey they could find, and there 
cy ſtaid till break of day. As ſoon as it was light they were 
rning to Jedburgh ; and the Scots, having received a ſup- 
of almoſt 300 of the men of Fife, under the command of 
man Leſly, fon of the Earl of Rothes (a young man of 
h accompliſhments, that he had not his match in all Scot- 
d) grew from hence more encouraged, and ſo, with a flow 
arch, they retired to the hills, which ly about the town of 
cram : There Walter Scot (of whom mention is made be- 
re) an active and prudent perſon, came in to them with but 
few in his company, excuſing the ſtraitneſs of time, and tell: 
g them, That his whole party would be ſpeedily with them: 
advice was, That they ſhould fend their horſe to the next 


the enemy on the low grounds; for he did not doubt, but 


ounds, would make the Engliſh believe that they were run- 
ng away, and that would occaſion them to haſten their 


t fighting, and be again to be ſought out with a great deal 
pains, before the night came, the Engliſh came up to them 


e light ſkirmiſh : And becauſe their hopes were ſuch, each 
e exhorted his fellow to make haſte, tho' they had continu 


at io by a ſhort toil they, might get long reſt, renown and 
dry. Theſe exhortations added to their courage, as much 
the toil of the march abated their ſtrength, ſo that their two 
ſt battalions fell in amongſt the Scots, who were prepared 
rthe onſent, as into an ambuſh ; yet truſting to their num- 
r, they ſtood to their arms, and tought ſtoutly. But two 
ngs (wiſely. foreſeen) were a great help to the Scots; for 
th the ſun was aimoſt at Weſt, and darted with its full 

ms in the faces of the enemy; and alſo the wind, which 
5 ſomewhat high, carried back the ſmoke of the gunpowder 


fr way; and beſides, whilſt they were panting, by reaſoy 
their march, it mightily troubled them with its noiſom 
ell. The firſt battalion of the Engliſh fell back upon the ſe- 
ad, the ſecond on the third; where, by their intermixtures 


J all broke their ranks, and were driven back; fo that all 
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it their ſervants carrying up their horſe to the higher 


arch, And accordingly, leſt the Scots ſhould get off with- 
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I, and ſo all of them run equal hazard on foot, and wait 


three battalions; for they hoped to end the buſineſs with 


their march night and day before, under their heavy arms; 


on the battalions behind, iniomuch that they could not ſee 


% 


e with another, and the preſſing of the Scots upon them, 


were 
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were ſo full of fear and terror, that none knew his own if”? 
tours, or his. captain; Thus, whilſt every one provided! e bor 
his own ſa fete, no man remembered the public danger or d ito 

| grace. The Scots followed thick and cloſe after them, fo th jd be 
now there was no more fighting, but flaying. At night t role? 
Scots were called back to their colours, and taking a view". 
the ſain, they loſt only two of their own; of the Engliſh, þ The 
fides commanders, there died about 200 foldiers, moit ul ob 
them perſons of quality, There were about 1000 priſon Wer 
taken, and of them above 80 gentlemen. "This victory ht b 
pening beyond all mens expectation, was fb much the m e. 
acceptable; the fruit and proſit of it all redounded to then ad, 1 
gent, but almoſt all the honour to the Douglaſſes. idio 
About this time, by the fraud, as it is thought, of Geo le 1 
Gordon, Earl o Huntley, a quarrel arofe, in which alm oo 
#1 rhe family of the Fraſers was extinguiſſied. There wasn 
fwixt them and Mac-Rainald an old grudge, which had lic 
often manifeſted to the lofs of both parties; and Huntley wi >" 
inwardly filled with indignation, chat they alone, of all 7” 
neighbouring families, refuſed to come under his clanſſi — 


For, when the neighbour iſlanders gathered together what ſo 
ces they could againſt the Earl of Argyle, there was hardly mn 
man in that tract of the country, but bore arms on on? fi 
or other. But the matter being cotripoſed without blows, | 
they were returning, they ſevered from him another way: I 
Mac-Rainalds havitg notice of it, got their clanſhips togethe 
and ſet upon them moſt furiouſly ; and the. Frafers, bei 
fewer in number, were overcome, and all flaiti to a mi 
Anck thus that numerous family, which had oft fo well deſen 
El of their country, had been wholly extingufſhed, unleſß 
God's good providence (as we have reaſon to believe) 800 
the chief of the family had lef: their wives at home big w 
child, all of which, in due time, brought forth male- child 
and They al hved ro mats estate. 
At the ſame time the ting of England heard, that his arm 
was beaten and waſted in Scotland, and that an ambaſſador 
ſent by the regent to the King of France, to acquaint hi 
with the victory, and to deſire aid of him againſt the demand 
and threats of the King of England; and Itkewife to in on 
againſt Lennox, in defamation of his departure into Fig att 
F for aid, he could f:arce obtain any, becauſe the bren 
knew for certain, that Henry was juft upon the point of p! 
ing over with great forces into France, only tber ſent 5 
Horſe, and 3000 foot, not ſo much to defend the Scots fr 
the incurſions of the Englith, as to hold them in play, tn 
they might not fall with their whole ſtrength upon Hi 
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enry that ſummer did mot think fit to ſend greater forces ta 
e borders of Scotland, becauſe he was of opinion, that the 
riſons were ſufficient to reſtrain the excurſions of the Scots; 
id beſides, he knew well enough that the Scots, in ſuch a 


ut year to attack any well fortified places. 
The Scottiſh ambaſſador in France raiſed ſome mean and pi- 
/ . . 7 x © . Py ye ſe 1. . - *. 

ful objections againſt Lennox in his abſence, 1carce worth the 
f(wering, as, 'That he had concealed the money ſent to him; 


the public was betrayed ; and as fer his departure into Eng- 
2d, he took ſpecial care to exaggerate that affair in a moſt 
ridious manner. The king of France, who, by means of 
le rumonrs, had conceived ſuch an anger againſt Lennox, 
ut he would by no means admit of his clearing himſelf, or 
king the leaſt apology againft thoſe calumnies ; nay, he 
al impriſoned Lennox's brother, captain of his.guords, with- 
ut giving him a hearing. When the truth began a little to 
ppear, he then indeed, as it were in excuſe for his rath pro- 
ding, ſought ſome colour to hide it; and accordingly com- 
inded an examination to be made of the crimes objected a- 


mes Montgomery of Lorge, commander of the French auxi- 
aries, a man active aud goad enough, but a bitter enemy to 
ennox; it was put into his hands, at the inſtance of the 
ues, becauſe.they were not able to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
e cauſe of their ſiſter from the penfidiouſneſs of the Cardinal. 
lontgomery arrived with his French auxiliarics (lately men- 


hewing the letters, and declaring the good intentions of 
be King of France towards them in the couneil, he obtained. 
t an army ſhiould be levied, but oniy of the better fort, who 
ere to hear the charges of the war; and they were to meer 
pon a ſhort day. And accordingly, at the time appointed, 
ire met 15,000 Scots at Haddington, and marched to the 
orders ; they formed their camp over againſt Werk a caſtle in 
gland. From thence, almoſt every other day, they marched 
"th their colours into England, and carried off a great deal 
booty. The enemy endeavoured to reſiſt their incurſions, 
ut in vain; they made ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, but wichout 
ucceſs ; ſo that the Scots waſted all the country for {ix miles 
ound, They continued this manner of action for the {pace of 
en days, never going ſo far into the enemies country in the 
ay-timne, but that they could return back to their camp at 
ght. In the interim, Fr | 
cry earneſtly to the regent, Ge he would remove his 79 
; 8 | C72 ; | the 
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rplexcd ſtate of their affairs, could not raiſe a great army 


hat by reaſon of his diſſenſions with the cardinal, the cauſe 


inſt Lennox. And the inquiry was committed to the care of 


wed) in Scotland, on July the 3d, in the year 1545, Where, 


ontgomery and George Hume put it 
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the ollier fide of the Tweed, that ſo they might make freer i 
roads upon the parts adjacent; and ſpread the terror of the 
army to a greater diſtance ; but all their ſolicitations were] 
vain, För the regent, and thoſe of the council about him, we 
againſt it, becauſe they were deſtitute of all. necellaricel 0 
ſtorming of caſtles; ſo that they diſbanded the army, andy 
turned home. The reſt took up their Winter- quarters as e 
one thought fit; but Montgomery went to Stirling to the cou 
where, knoving of the calumnies raiſed againſt Sade by! 
enemies, tho' he was himſelf highly diſguſted at him too, dl 
he rebuked the cardinal very ſeverely ; that, without a 
provocation on Lennox's part, he had loaden 0 noble andi 
nocent a perſon, with ſuch calumnious imputations, and he 
compelled him, even againſt his will, to join with the enem 
About the ſame time, inroads were made by both fides, 0 
all parts of the borders, with very different events. Robe 
Maxwell, "the ſon of Robert, a a young gentleman of ſingul 
valour, was taken priſoner by the Engliſh : There was notki 
memorahle done beſides. At the beginning of the followin 
Winter, Montgomery returned to France, and the cardinal ea 
ried about the regent with him chro' the neighbouring pi 
vinces, upon pretence be reconcile and heal the feditions a 
diſtempers of all parties. Firſt, they came to Perth, whe 
four men were punithed for eating fleth on a day prohibited 
and alſo a woman and her infant were both ſuffered to peril 
becauſe ſhe refuſed to call upon the Virgin Mary for aid, 
the tinte when ſhe was in labour. Then they applied the 
{elves to the overthrow of all the Reformed, univerfally: Th 
went to Dundee, and, as themſelves gave out, it was to punil 
-ſuch as read the New 'Feſtament; for in thoſe days that v 
counted a moſt grievous "ſin : And ſuch was the blindneſst 
"thoſe times, that ſome of the prieſts, being offended at the nd 


velty of the title, did contend, that book was lately written) 


Martin Luther, and therefore they deſired vie the 0 


There it was told them, that Patrick Gray, chief of a nod 


family in thoſe parts, was coming with a great train, and i 


Earl of Rothes with him. The tumult being appeaſed, the re 


gent commanded both of them to come to him the day after 
Put the cardinal, thinking it not ſafe to admit two ſuch pote 
and factious perſons, with ſo great a train, into that tom 
which was the only one highly addicted to the reformed re 
gion, per ſuaded the regent to return to Perth. The nobleme 
when they were ready i ior their j journey, hearing in the mo! 
ing chat the . was gone to Perth, they immediately, vp 


the firſt notice, followed him thicher ; and, when they call 


in fight o of £th2t town, the car dinal was ſo afraid, that, to grat 
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n, the regent commanded them to enter ſeverally and apart; 


the next day after, they were both committed to priſon: 


Rothes was ſoon, releaſed, but Gray was delivered with more 
fculty afterwards, becauſe he was more hated and feared by 
m, Before they went from thence, the cardinal thought 
d to abate the power of Ruven, mayor of the city; ſo that 
regent took away the mayoralty from him, and gave it to 


Laird Kinfans, a neighbour laird, Gray's kinſman. Ruven 


hated by the cardinal, becauſe he favoured the reformed 
gion: And as for Gray, he was not wholly averſe to the 
ormed neither, nor yet any great friend of the cardinal's. 
this means the cardinal did not doubt, but, if they two fell 
t, many of the neighbouring parts would join themſelves to 
hof them, in regard of their being derived from ſuch illuſ- 
us families, and having each numerous domeſtics; and ſo 
more of them fell on either ſide, the fewer enemies he 


uld have left alive. Thus the mayoralty of Perth, which 


many years had continued as hereditary in the family of 
:Ruvens, was tranſlated to Charters, laird of Kinfans, to the 


ghty great indignation of the citizens; who took it much 


ls, that their antient freedom of voting in their aſſeniblies, 
s taken away: but the new mayor was ſent to bring chem 
1ſenſe of obedience by force, if they offered to reſiſt. The 
len was to aſſault the city in two places, : Gray, who had 


en the whole matter upon his ſingle ſelf, attacked it from 


7 


bridge over the river Tay: The other party were to carry 
tir guns up the ſtream, and ſo to ſtorm the open ſide of the 
n; but becauſe the tide hindered them, they did not come 
in time. Gray makes his attempt from the bridge (from 
ich Ruven had purpoſely withdrawn his guards into the 
xt houſes, that fo it might ſeem to the enemy as if it was 
defended) and when he ſaw none in arms to oppole him, 
boldly marched up into the town; upon which Ruven ſal- 
d out of the adjoining houſes on a ſudden, and gave him a 
charge, which routed him and his whole party ; bur in 
ar flight thro' narrow paſſages, one hindered another: for 


laſt, ſtriving to gain the mouth of the paſſage, gave a ſtop - | 


the firſt; and in this confuſion many were trod to death, 


ſixty fell by the ſword. The cardinal, when he knew. 


a Ruven had got the victory, was a little concerned at it; 
glad however, that ſo many of his enemies were deſtroyed; 
Pas he deſpaired ever to make them his friends, ſo he count- 
t a gain to him to ſee them mutually deſtroy one another. 
(cardinal having thus paſſed over as much of Angus as he 
bught convenient at that time, brought the regent, after the 
ler t0:Kice, to St. Andrews, to cadear his mind ſtill more 
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and more to him, if poſſible ; for tho' he had his ſon, the 
of Arran, as a pledge, yet as often as he meditated upon 
Herceneſs of the Scottiſh nobility, and the ſtrength of the | F 
fate faction, and the inconitancy of the regent ; he wi | 
Faid that he might be perſuaded by his enemies, and 
wrought over to them with the ſame levity, as he had j 
joined himſelf with him. There he entertained him, vii ;.. 
{mall retinue, with ſports and paſtimes twenty days at Chih; 
mas: He gave him many gifts to pleaſe him for che prof; 
and promiſed him more for the future; and, after much( 
. courſe together, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom, he c 
a little more ſecure to Edinburgh, © 
There a convocation of eccleſiaſtics was held, Jan. 13, 
that aſſembly many things were debated concerning the ret 
ing of the old liberty of the church, and the punithment 
the enormous crimes of ſome prieſts; but, in the midit of th 
debates, before they could conclude of any thing, news: 
prought to them, that George Wiſhart, a preacher of the 
ſpel, one very acceptable to the people, was entertained ati 
Houſe of a noble perſon, called John Cockburn, about ſe 
miles from the city. They preſently detached a party of ho 
thither, to demand the offender : but Cockburn alledged 
veral things in excuſe, on purpoſe to create ſome delays, 
To he might have an opportunity to convey him away ſecret 
of which the cardinal being informed, poſted thither with 
regent, even in the dead time of the night, and, beſet all thi 
venues of the houſe; and yet his promiſes, fatterics, 
threats, prevailed not at all, till he ſent for the Earl of By 
wel out of the mext diſtrict: He, bemg the chief or all 
Lothianers, with ſome difficulty obtained that George tho 
be delivered up to him; but ſfi-{t he paſſed his word, that 
harm or damage ſhould come to him. The prieſts, hat 
now gotten this prey into their hands, carried him from E 
burgh to St. Andrews; and there, about a month after, 
aſſembled a great company of the eccleſiaſtics of all forts 
determine concerning his doctrine. This was done to: 
mens eyes with the pretence of a judicatory, and of a% n eſt 
ꝓproceeding; for all men knew, what they would deten 
Concerning him before-hand. By the conſent of them al, ¶ ned at 
cardinal, dy his letters, deſtred the regent to give our Con 
mandate for a cixil judge to fit upon the offender (for he. 
ſelf, by the pope's canon law, could not fit upon the lit tone] 
death-of any man) that fo he, that was already judged an orſe e. 
 Fetic by the priefts, micht be alſo ſentenced to death by 
ſecular power. The regent was not likely to have made 
Itcruple in granting his requeſt, but chat David Hamill 
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fon; his kinſman, had interpoſed and kept him back, 
o ſometimes adviſed, and ſometimes 8 threatened, 
4 chid him, in order to ſtop the proceſs againſt George: 
ge ſum of his diſcourſe is fuppoſed to be this: That he 
much wondered upon what account the regent fhould veſt 
great an authority in any man, againſt the ſervants of God, 
o had no other crime objected againſt them, but that of 
aching the goſpel of Jeſus Chritt ; and eſpecially fhould 
ver them up to ſuch, whoſe wretched lives and brutiſh 
dty made them quite careleſs what torments they put an in- 
nt man to, whoſe integrity of life his very enemies were 
ced to confeſs, even againſt their will; and for his learn- 
he himſelf knew it to be great: That further, he himſelf 
been formerly a great favourer of him, and it: It was by 
commendation, that he was advanced to the ſupreme ma- 
icy; and alſo, that he had given forth edicts to declare 
aſſent to his doctrine publicly, and had undertaken to de- 
dit; nay, he had exhorted all in general, and each man 
particular, to read, and underſtand, practiſe and exempli 
their hearts and lives. Conſider therefore with yourſelf, 
| he, what will men think? what will men ſay of you? 
nfider the-mercies God Almighty hath beſtowed upon you: 
e king, an active man, and your enemy, was taken away, 
o walked in the very ſame ſteps you now tread : They whe 
hught him to ruin by their advice, are at this minute doing 
ir utmoſt endeavour to deſtroy you: They have oppoſed 
u from the beginning with the weight of all their power; 
| now they ſeek with fraudulent counſel, to enfnare and 
o you. Call to mind, Sir, the victory given you over your 
ts without bloodſhed, and over your enemies too, tho? 
ing much greater force than yourſelf, to your great re- 
n, and their deſerved ignominy. Remember for whoſe 
e you thus deſert God, and oppoſe your and his friends: 
ake, I beſeech you, and diſpel that miſt, which wicked and 
deſigning men have caſt before your eyes; remember Saul 
by of Iſrael, how he was raiſed up from a low to a ſove- 
zu eſtäte, and how many bleffings he received from God, 
long as he was obedient to his law; but when he ſlighted and 
ed aſide from his commands, how miſerably was he puniſh- 
Compare the ſucceſs of your affairs, from the beginni 
ths very day, with his proſperities; and, unleſs you alter 
courſe of your deſigns, expect no happier iflue, nay, rather 
orſe end than he: For he deſigned the ſame projects which. 
are now upon, and that to gratify ſame bale varlets, who 
neither hide their open wickedneſſes, nor do fo much as 
Krone to diſſemble them.” Ve 
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The regent was affected at the advice of his friend, Minabl 
writ back an anſwer to the cardinal, That he ſhould not inst 
eipitate the proceſs, but let the whole matter ly dormant, Wer e 
he. came himſelf: for he was not willing to conſent to the q 
emnation of the man, till he had more diligently inqu 
iato his cauſe; and, if the cardinal did otherways, the my 
blood ſhould light on his head; for he tettified by thoſe | 
ters, that he himſelf was entirely clear from it. 
The cardinal was unexpectedly ſurpriſed with this anſwe 
he knew well enough, that, if delays were made in the d 
the priſoner would be delivered, as being a popular man; 
beſides, he would not ſuffer the thing to be brought to a0 
bate, partly becauſe by fair diſpute he had no hopes to prer 
and partly becauſe the man having been already condemned 
the eccleſiaſtical councils and canons, he would haye no! 
eognition made; ſo that he was angry to a degree of ra 
and perſiſted in the reſolution he had taken: And his re 
was, That he did not write to the regent, as if he had notſ 
feient authority independently of him, but for a ſhew of cot 
mon conſent, that his name might be to the condemnatie 
Upon that, - George was brought out of priſon, and Jo 
Windram, a learned man, and an hearty (tho' ſecret) favounſoke n 
of the cauſe of religion, was commanded to mount a kind 
pulpit there erected, and to preach. He took his text out own 
Mat. xiii. which ſays, That the good ſeed ts the word of God, if bor 
the evil ſeed is hereſy. In his diſcourſe, defining hereſy, Wcthe. 
faid, it was a falſe opinion, evidently repugnant to the ed: 
| ſcriptures, and maintained with obſtinacy z and that it er, 
occaſioned, and alſo ſupported and foſtered, by the ignoranſe cus 
of the paſtors of the church, who did not know how citing re 
to convince heretics, or to reduce thoſe who were gone altraicers 
by the ſpiritual ſword, which is the word of God, Attic afl 
wards he explained the duty of a biſhop, out of the epiſtle ag. 
Timothy, and ſhewed that there was only one way to find q 7 
hereſy, which was to bring it to the teſt of the word of Gol the / 
At length, when he had finiſhed his diſcourſe, tho' what W meg 
fpoke made againſt the prieſts who were there aſſembled, rior 
to refute hereſies, but to puniſh thoſe who oppoſed their We tor, 
centious arrogance ; yet, as if all things went well on th von 
fide, they haled forth George to a pulpit or ſcaffold, built I w/ 
the church ; that ſo they might obſerve their accuſtomed foi ad, 2 
in judgment : Over againſt him there was another puloer 7 + 
which John Lauder, a popiſh prieſt, mounted; and the s laid 
ftood all about him, as it were to judge: But there was Wade a 
the leaſt appearance of judgment, or of a free diſpute in ming 
caſe; for the accuſer thundered out many odious and age all 
fy | . mina vor. 
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able ſlanders, ſuch as are wont to be eommonly forged 
inſt the preachers of the reformed religion, with mighty 
ter expreſſions. And thus having ſpent ſome hours, George 
x brought Back again to the caſtle, and lodged in the gover- 
r's chamber, ſpending great part of his time that night in 
mayer. The next morning the biſhops ſent two Franciſcans 
him, to acquaint him that his death was at hand, and to 
now whether they ſhould confeſs him, as is uſual in ſuch 
Ms. He told them, he had nothing to do with friars, nor 
id any mind to diſcourſe them; but if they were willing to 
aify him in that one point, then he defired to confer with 
learned man who preached the day before. Accordingly 
e biſhops gave him leave to go to the caſtle, and George had 
long diſcourſe with Windram, who, after he had ceaſed 
xeping (which, for a while, he could not refrain) very friend- 
demanded of him, whether he would receive the ſacrament 
the Lord's ſupper? With all my heart, ſaid George, if I 
ay receive it under, both kinds of bread and wine, according 
Chriſt's inftivution, Windram returned to the bUhops, and 
d them, that George very ſolemnly profeſſed, that he was 
nocent of the crime of which he was accuſed ; which he 
ke not to deprerate his death now at hand, but only to teſ- 
his innocency before men, as it was before ſufficiently 
own to God. The cardinal was much inraged; Ab, ſays he, 
tau well enough what you are. Being further demanded, 
bether he would admit him to receive the ſacrament ? he 
ked a little with the biſhops, and with their conſent made 
er, That it was not fit that a ſinbbarn heretic. condemned by 
church, ſhould enjoy any benefits of the church. That anſwer 
ing returned to him, about nine of the clock, the friends and 
licers of the governor of che caftle ſat down to breakfaft ; 
y afked George, whether he would eat with them? Very 
Wingly, ſaid he, and much more fo than in former times, be- 
le 1 perceive you are * men, and fellow-members with me 
the ſame body of Chriſt 3 and becauſe I know, that this is the 
real T ſhall ent on earth. And for you (ſpeaking to the go» 
or of the caſtle) I deſire yon, in the name of G:d, and for 
t love which you bear to our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chrift, 
yon will ſit down a while with us, and vourhſafe-me the hear- 
F whilt I give you a ſhort exhortation, and ſo pray over this 
ad, which, as brethren in Chriſt, we are about to eat, and 
will bid yoti heartily faretuel. In the interim the cloth 
laid (according to cuſtom) and bread ſet on, when George 
5 ale a brief and clear diſcourſe for about half an hour, con- 
ning Chriſt's laſt ſupper, his ſufferings and death. But a- 
ee all, he exhorted them to. lay afide anger, envy, and ma- 
. 8 lice, 
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lice, and to have mutual love impreſſed on their minds; ers d 
fo they might become perfect members of Chriſt, who di, per: 
iatercedes for us with his Father, that our facritice might Hpular 
accepted by him to eternal life. When he had thus ſpoken, ppily 
gave thanks, and then broke the bread, and gave to every He ct 
à little piece, and then the wine, after he himſelf had dra tors 
in the ſame manner, intreating them to remember the death Mi pal: 
Chriſt now in the laſt ſacrament with him; as for himſelf, ald h 
bitterer portion was prepared for him, for no other reaſon bſpuriar 
his preaching the goſpel. And then, having again given thankitory, 
he returned to his chamber, and concluded his prayer, Ne p 
while after, two executioners were ſent to him by the car ons 
nal, one of them put a black linen ſhirt upon him, and i Hir ow 
other bound many little bags of gun-powder to all the parts ne bo 
his body. In this dreſs they brought him forth, and commanWelle t 
ed him to ſtay in the governor's outer chamber. And at ie, me 
fame time they erected a wooden ſcaffold in the court befoſ breal 
the caſtle, and made up a pile of wood. The windows Moura 
b.lconies over-againſt it were all hung with tapeſtry and (IM. cl 
haiizings, with cuſhions for the cardinal and his train, hat he 
behold and take pleaſure in the joyful fight, even the tortuMat a 
of an in-ocent man; thus courting the favour of the peoplifiſod, as 
as the author of ſo notable a deed, There was alſo a gre ſuch 
guard of ſoldiers, not ſo much to ſecure the execution, as Mfdge, 
a vain oſtentation of power; and beſides, braſs guns weſWiced 
placed ap and down in all convenient places of the catti_hks ma 
Thus, whilſt the trumpets ſounded, George was brought foril priv 
mounted the ſcaffold, and was faſtened with a cord to Hrriag 
{take ; and having ſcarce obtained liberty to pray for the chnrqne | 
of God, the executioners fired the wood, which immediateWages 
taking hold of the powder that was tied about him, blew {Wſiruli 
up into flame and ſmoke, The governor of the caſtle, wii towa 
ſtood ſo near that he was ſinged with the flame, exhorted hi ncern 
in a few words to be of good chear, and to afk pardon liver, 
God for his offences: To whom he replied, This flame occ\gſfr. I 
fioms trouble to my body indeed, but it hath in no ways broken Mfughts 
ſpirit - but he who now fo pray looks down upon me fro ſole 
vonder lofiy plucè (pointing to the cardinal) ſhall, ere long. Nenc 
t ignomininuſiy thrown dun, as nu he proudly lolli at his ease 
Having thus ſpoken, they ſtraitened the rope, which was tefit n- 
about his neck, and ſo ſtrangled him. His body, in a fe ly t 
hours being conſumed to aſhes in the flame, the biſhops being" as 
yet mad with hate and rage, forbad every body, upon gr dre: 
penalties, to pray for the deceaſed., *, - | | 
After this fact, the cardinal was highly commended by HH 
faction, and extolled to the very ſkies, that he alone, - ah 
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tiers declined it, had lighted the authority of the regenr, 
| performed ſo noble an exploit, whereby he had curbed 
zular inſolency, and had couragioufly undertaken, and as 
pily managed the defence of the whole eccleſiaſtical order. 
the church had formerly had (fay they) ſuch ſtrenuous at- 
tors of its liberties, it would never have been brought to 
t paſs, as it is at this day, (i. e.) to truckle under; but it 
uld have given law to all, and received it from none. This 
wriant and ſuperlative joy of the prieſts, for their obtained 
tory, rather irritated than diſcouraged the minds, not only 
the promiſcuous vulgar, but even of ſome great and noble 
{ons too: They fretted that things were come to that paſs by 
ir own puſillanimity and cowardice ; and now they thought 
e bold thing or other was to be attempted and hazarded, 
eſe they muſt remain ſlaves for ever. Led by this ſame mo- 
more company came in to them, whoſe grief forced then 
break out into complaints againſt the cardinal. So they 
couraged one another, to rid the cardinal out of the way, 


at hope of thriving, faid they, can there be under to afro- 
at a prieſt, and ſo cruel a tyrant, who makes war, Againſt 
od, as well as man, and thoſe, not his enemies only; as were 
ſuch as had eſtates, or were any way pious ; but for a ſmall 
age, he will hale a man as a hog ont.of the ſty, to be ſa- 
iced to his luſts. And beſides, he is a public encourager 
e maintainer of war, both at home and abroad; and, in 
private capacity he mixeth the love of Rarlots with lawful 
wriages: Legitimate wedlock he diſſolves at pleaſure; at 
me he wallows in luſt among his minions, and abroad he 
ages to deſtroy the innocent. The cardinal, tho' he did nor 
truſt his own power, yet knowing how people ſtood affect- 
towards him, and what reports were ſpread up and down 
acerning him, thought it his beſt way to ſtrengthen his, 
wer, by making what additions he conld, one way or 0- 
r, For this end he went to Angus, and married his eldeit 


b lolemnized in great ſtate, and (almoſt) with a royal mag- 
cence, Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, he received 
kilzence by his ſpics, that the king of England was making 
i naval preparations to infeſt the Scottith coaſts, but eſpe - 
ly the inhabitants of Fife, whom he threatened moit : 
d as ſoon as he received theſe advices, he returned to St. 
drews, and there appointed a day for the nobles, c{pecially 
oſe whoſe eſtates lay near the ſea, to meet, and conſult in 
nmon, what remedy to apply to the preſent evil. And, to 
hein more effectually, he determined to take a view of ail 
1} Dad 2 — the 
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deicher to recover their liberty, or loſc their lives. For 


ughter to the ſon of the Earl of Crawfurd, The marriage 
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they all entered the caftle without any noiſe; and ſent four 


zo to the chambers of the reſt of the houfehold, to call th 
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the ſea-· coaſts, together with the owners of the lands, and 
M a manner to go a circuit about all Fife; and to fortify Muad 1 
convenient places, and to put garriſons into them. Amon 
the reſt of the noblemens fons, who came in to the eardity 
Norman Leſly, ſon to the Earl of Rothes, was one, of who 
I have made mention: ſeveral times before: He had done gre 
and eminent fervices for the cardinal; bat, on a time, th 
fell out a difpute between them concerning a private bufine 
which made them cold t6 one another, and ſtrangers foren ! 
white ; but Norman, for great promiſes made to him, quiti 
Ks right to the matter in conteſt; After a few months, con 
ing to demand of the cardinal the performance of what v 
promiſed him, they came from a plain to a pretty warni dſt tl 


, courſe, and afterwards to. downright railing, uttering fi os 


reproachful words one to another, as miſhecame them be 
And thus they parted in a great rage, the cardinal frettat the 
that he was not treated with that deference which he thor 
due to kis diptitty ; atid Norman, full of wrath, as being d 
Eumvented by fraud; fo that he returned home with though 
full of revenge, and inveighed openly amongſt his friends 


gainſt the intolerable pride of tlie cardinal; inſomueh that th 
all agreed to take away his life: And that the matter mi Geo 
pals with the leſs fuſpicion, Norman, with five only in his co Whe 


pany, came to St. Andrews, and fook up his uſual inn, that iftan 
the defigtt of cutting him off might be concealed, by reafon | 
the ſmall retinue he had with him. There were ten more in }ncerr 
town privy to the confpiracy, who all, in ſeveral places, expel 
ed the watch-word. With this ſmall company did he undert 
ſo great an enterprize; and that in a town which was ful 
the cardinal's train, relations, and attendarits. Thè days v 
then very long, as they uſe to be in thoſe countries, tow 
the end of the Spring, z. about May 7. And the card 
was fortifying his caſtle for his defence, in fo great haſte, i 
the workmen continued at it almoſt night and day; fot! 
when the porter, early in the morning, opened the gates H 
let in the workmen, Norman had placed two of his men ners 
ambuſh, in an houſe hard by, who were to ſeize the pottoggore 
and when they had made themſelves maſters of the gate, | 
were to gave a ſign, agreed on, to the reſt : By this mes 


tlieir nuniber to watch the cardinal's chamber-door, that 
tidings might be carried in to him: others were appointed 


up, for they well knew botli the men and the place; th 


they rouzed up, being half aſleep, and calling them all Wrong 
„ ar 


their names, they threatened immediately to kill them, 
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ide but the leaft outery ; fo that they led them all in pro- 
nd filence out of the caſtle, without doing them any hurt 
l. When all the reſt were turned out, then they alone 
re maſters of the caſtle ; and then thoſe who watched at tha 
dinal's door, knocked at is, Being aſked their names, 
e told them, and were immediately let in, having, as ſome 
te, paſſed their words, that they would do no harm; and 
en they were Emtered, they ditpatched the cardinal, having 
en him many wounds, in the mean time, a noife was 
xd about the town, that the caſtle was taken; inſomuch 
it the cardinal's friends; half drunk, and half afkep, 
mbled out of their beds, and cried out, Arm. Thus to the 
ſtle they poſted, and called out with threatening and oppro- 
ous words, for ladders; other things they alſo brought ne- 
fary for a ſtorm. They who ſaw them out of the caftle, 
at they might blunt the preſent impetuoutnefs of their minds, 
d call back their mad fpirits to confider themſelves, demand- 
why they made fuch a buitle z for the man was dead whom 
y ſought to reſcue ? And with that word they threw the 
ad body out in the fight of them all; even out at that very 
ice, where before he had exultingly beheld the execution 
George Witharrt. 5 8 8 b 
Whereupon many reflected within themſelves upon the in- 
aftancy of Ifiiman affairs, and that unexpected event. Mas 
f alſo were affected with the prediction of George Wiſhart, 
mcerning his death, which then came into their nuinds; and 
any other things alſs, which that holy man had foretold; 
t withotit the ſpecial infpiration of God's ſpirit, as we have 
uſe to believe, and as the event ſoon after made appear. 
e cardinal's friends and kinſmen, quite aſtoniſhed at this · 
expected fight, ſoon ſkulked away. When the matter was 
ilged all ov the kingdom, mens minds were variouſly af- 
ted; as they either hated or loved the cardinat ; ſome thought 
t brave, others an impious action. Many being in a different 
u of worthip from him, and leaving in deadly fear of him, 
hers offended at his intolerable arrogance, did not only ap- 
dye the fact, but came to congratulate the committers of it, 
the reſtorers of their antient liberties; and ſome of them 
tured their lives and fortunes in their quarrel,” The court 
5 terribly alarmed at the news, as having loſt part of their 
uncil ; but, by the advice of thofe which were preſent, they 
vt forth 4 proctamation, that the murderers ſhould come in 
thin ix days, to give fureties to anſwer matters at a day, 
ich was to be nominated for that purpoſe : But they had a 
rong caſtle over their heads, and in it all the cardinal's mo- 
7, and his houflrold - ſtuff; and beſides they had the _— 
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_ eltleſt fon wit!) them, who was given in hoſtage to the ca 
nal, as is related, before: So that they gave no credit ty (| 
promiſes of their enemies, whoſe levity and pertidiouſneſs th 
had ſufficient experience of before, and therefore they refuſ 
to hearken to any conditions of peace; and for that rea{ 
they were out-lawed, Thus the matter was protracted, p- 
ly by the threats and vain promiſes of the one party, and: 
diifidence of the other, from the month of May, till the ff 
of November; and then the regent, at the importunity 
the queen-mother, and the revilings and clamours of t 
prieſts, took arms, and lay three whole months before | 
caſtle, battering it with his braſs guns; but jn the four 
month, almoſt at the end of Winter, he diſmiſſed his arm 
without carrying the place; and went to Edinburgh, to bep 
ſent at the convention of eſtates, which he had before fu 
moned to be held in February. . 

They who held the caſtle being thus out of all fear of thi 
enemy, did not only make frequent excurſions into the neig 
bouring parts, and commit depradations with fire and ſuo 
all round; but, as if the liberty gotten by their arms, we 
to be ſpent in whoredoms, adulteries, and ſuch vices, th 
ran into all the wickedneſs, which idle perſons are ſubject i 
for they meaſured right or wrong by no other rule but the 
own luſt : Neither could they be reclaimed by John.Kno 
who then came to them, and often warned them, that 60 
would not be mocked, but would take ſevere punithmentsd 
thoſe, who were violators of his laws, even by thoſe who 
they leaft dreamed of; yet his exhortations could not top tl 
courſe of their impiety. 53 
Beſides this domeſtic miſchief raging even in the very bo! 
els of the kingdom, what added extremely to it was a war i 
England: For the Engliſh had paſſed over the Solway vi 
their forces, and put the people in a terrible pannic fear, Tit 
were not contented with the pillage and prey, but they bt 
ſome places, took ſome ſtrong holds, and put garriſons 
them. Neither were matters quieter in the other parts of tl 
borders; Robert Maxwell, upon whom the'preateſt part oft 
. ſtorm fell, came to Edinburgh, to ſolicit for aid, when aim 
all was loſt; He alledged, that the country was made delolat 
that their caſtles were taken and kept by their enemies; tl 
the huſband-man was driven from his habitation, and ford 
to live in much want, on the charity of his friends; and th 
they ſuffered all this, becauſe they would not change nor fo 
feit their allegiance to their king. But, if no courſe was takt 
for their relief, in ſome ſhort time, their miſeries would con 


pel them to give themſelves, to the Englith ; and ſo 7 
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ar neighbours too, for fear they ſhould undergo the like. 
is complaint was the cauſe that aid was promiſed him to re- 
rer his own; and the regent marching his army thither, 
med his camp by the river Meggat. There the cardinal's 
ends earneſtly deſired of him to call George Leſſy Norman's 
her, who was then in the camp, to his anſwer, and not to 
ry ſo potent a man with him, as his companion in the war, 
ole faith was ſuſpected, or rather who was an open ene- 
. The earl, tho” the time and place did not favour it, yet 
willing immediately to put himſelf on his trial : Upon 


n, which I have elſewhere mentioned) impannelled, and 
ne of them excepted againſt by the adverſe party; yet by all 
ir votes he was acquitted; From thence they marched to 
caſtle of Langham, and drove out the Engliſh there; and 
they were reſolved to attempt other forts, they were recall- 
by a ſudden meſſage. For news was brought them, that 
French fleet was ſeen not far from the promontory of St. 
b, confiſting of one and twenty thips. .'The regent, ima- 
ling what the matter was, that they were come to beſiege 
caitle of St. Andrews (as had been agreed between them) 
rched joyfully home: There he diſcourſed Leon Strozy, 
ical of the French fleet; and they both agreed to lay cloſe 
e to the caſtle ; which they did with ſuch wonderful diſ- 
ch, that many of the garriſon-ſoldiers who were abroad, 
d not come in, and many country-men who had no hand 
the conſpiracy, but occaſionally came into the caſtle about 
ir private affairs, could not get out. They planted their 
is guns upon the towers of two churches, which ſtood 
Ir on both ſidés the caſtle, which ſo annoyed the whole 
It within the caſtle-walls that no man durſt ſtir out of his 
ue without manifeſt danger of his life. And afterwards 
brought bigger pieces of ordnance, and played upon 
of the wall, which ſtood between two towers: And that 
ſoon battered down, becauſe the latter buildings were not 
ll cemented with the former; mighty was the noiſe of its 
nfall, When this happened, they within, who before 
ted to their fortifications, and were ready to expoſe them- 
es at all adventures to ſtop any breach, began no to be a- 
; and calling together a council of war, becauſe they 
ed the regent's cruelty (moſt apt to rage in feeble minds) 
the account of his kinſman's death, they ſurrendered the 
e ind themſelves to Leon Strozy, only upon quarter for 
Then Leon ſent in his men. to pillage the caſtle ; where 
found, beſides a great quantity of proviſions of all ſorts, 
he cardinal's money and houſhold-ſtuff, and all. the. 
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wealth of the garriſon-ſoldiers, and of many. athers alto, y 
had laid up their goods there, as in a place of refuge: Thy 
alſo they tound the regent's fon, who was before given 
hoſtage by his father to the cardinal ; and when he was 
was detained there. The caitie was demoiithed by ad 
end order of council; and a few days after, Jeon ſet ſail y 
his priſoners for France. Theſe things came to paſs in 
guſt 1547. CEE 
About the ſame time news was brought, that the Eng 
had prepared great forces both by land and Tea, to invade 0 
land, and to demand the performance of the treaty, whi 
was made four years before with the regent, cotxcerningt 
marriage of the Queen of Scotland to the King of Euglan 
fon. This ſudden report mightily affacted the regent, v 
was faint-hearted enough of himſelf, for he had then not 
reign aid, neither did he much confide in his own forces: | 
the papal faction were offended at his levity, and the fric 
of exiled Lennox, having been cruelly treated by him, ret: 
ed the ſceds of their old hatred againſt him; yet upon his pt 
clamation, there came in great numbers to Edinburgh, Fre 
thence they marched to the mouth of the river Eik, w 
runs thro' Lothian, and there waited the approaches of! 
Engliſh. In the mean time the Scottiſh horſe rode up tow: 
the enemy in their march, and challenged them to fight, 
this means creating ſome trouble to them in their paſſage: | 
the Englith general, who knew that the Scots were better ti 
his own men at ſuch tumultuary ſkirmiſhes, had given ce 
mand, that none of his troops thould march out to-encoun 
them. At laſt, upon the importunity of Gray, commander 
the horſe, he was perſuaded to {end out ſome troops of he 
_ weil-armed, and of cuiraſſiers, that ſhould fuddenly ruf 
upon them, when they were unprepared for reſiſtance. 
Scots grown fearleſs of the enemy, but now aſtoniſhed att 
ſudden onſet, broke their ranks, and fled for their lives, 1 
about 800 of them were either {lain or taken: Of the Eng 
alfo, who preſſed too cagerly on the purſuit, feveral vt 
taken priſoners, amongſt which were ſome eminent horſc4 
ficers. From that day forward there was no remarkable a 
performed by the Scottith horſe, The Engliſh had their cal 
at the town of Prefton, a little more than a mile from the 
From thence they might behold the number of the Scot 
army from the high ground, and perceiving them to be m6 
than they had thought, they adviſcd what courſe to take, 
reſolved to ſend letters to the Scots, that fo, if juſt and eq 
conditions might be agreed upon, the matter might be end 
rather by treaty, than by force, The contents of the leu 
| | X 1 


re; They earneſtly deſired the Scots to remember, firſt 
both armies profeſſed the chriſtian religion, to whom 
refore (unleſs they renounced their profeſſion) nothing 
ht to be more dear than peace and tranquillity, and no- 
ns more to be abhorred than arms and war upon an unjuſt 
t That the cauſe of the preſent wars was not covetouſneſs, 
red, or envy, but a deſire of perpetual peace, which could 
no ways ſo firmly cemented, as by marriage, which had 
n already promiſed by the public decree and conſent of all 
eſtates, and ratified by a league, and that on ſuch condi- 
is as were more advantageous. to the Scots than Engliſh; 
to reduce them to an eſtate of ſervitude, but to a joint 
jety of life, and participation and communion of all their 
nes: Which marriage would be ſo much the more bene- 

a to the Scots than to the Engliſh, as the weaker ſide hath 
ſon to hope for more advantages, and to apprehend more 
ries from the ſtronger : And, at the prelent, in caſting 
accounts of things, you are firſt to conſider the caſe, that 
rery neceſſary your queen ſhould marry ; that neceflity is 
nitable, and a hard matter to order it well; that the ſole 
er of chuſing her a huſband was left to the eſtates : It 
would chuſe a huſband upon the account of dignity-and 
blic adyantage, whom could they pitch upon better, than a 
phbouring king, born in the ſame iſland, allied in blood 
tituted in the ſame laws; educated in the ſame manners and 
puage, and ſuperior, not in power alone, but in all ex- 
nal ornaments and acceflions of dignity ? And belides, this 
Tage would bring with it a perpetual concord, and an ob- 
lon of all old reſeatments. But if they had any thoughts 
bringing in a ſtranger amongſt them, to govern the king- 
m, that differed from them in language, laws, and cuſtoms, 
5 ſhould conſider how many inconveniencies were lodged in 
womb of that deſign, which they might eaſily foreſee by 
examples of other nations; and it were better ſo to do, 
an to learn it by trial and feeling the ſmart of it. As for 
mſelves, if they found the ſpirit of the Scots not wholly 
re from an agreement, they were ready to remit ſomething 
the rigour of law and right; and that they would be con- 
it the young queen ſhould be educated under Scottiſh guar- 
Ins, till ſhe came to be marriageable, and fit, by the advice 
the nobles, to chuſe an huſband for herſelf ; and, till that 
Ke came, both ſides ſhould abſtain from war and rapine ; 
d that the queen ſhould not be tranſported beyond ſea, nor 
i any treaty thould be entertained by the Scots, concerning 
marriage with the French, or any other foreign prince. 
the Scots would faithfully promiſe this, they would preſent- 
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ly depart and withdraw their forces; and as for what dan 
they had done ſince they entered Scotland, they would fut to 
ſuch reſtitution, as indifferent men ſhould award,“ oa the 
Theſe letters were brought to the regent, who commi cho 
cated them to his brother John, Archbiſhop of St. Andy: poſſe 
whom he had aſſumed into the place and authority of the Me, h 
dinal; and to ſome few others: They, in hopes of a ſure or pe 
tory, gave him advice to ſuppreſs them; for they were affiaht 
that, if the equity of the propoſals were made known, r ch: 
Scots would be taken off, and hearken to terms of peace; Mer to: 
therefore they gave out, thro' the whole army, that the Hin, a: 
liſh were come on purpoſe to take away their queen by fo ih 
and to reduce the land to their own ſubjection. And the \vike 
gent, being naturally unactive, had choſen four, no more Hmec 
ed in military affairs than himſelf, who did turn and wind d nc 
things at their pleaſure: Thoſe were his three kinſmen Moen t! 
allies, John his brother, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and WM fy; 
bot of Dunfermline, George Dury, Alexander Beton, andi m. 
fourth was Hugh Riggs a lawyer, noted more for his big Ma mc 
dy, corpulency, and bulky ſtrength, than for any mil | 
{&ill. Theſe men did ſo puff up the regent with the for 
hope of victory, that, being of himſelf inconſtant and va 
ble in his deſigns at every blaſt of wind, he ſhut his eas c 
gainſt the advice of all others. This being fo, when the n th 
gent's private favourites had cauſed the report, which iſ, th 
- themſelveshad raiſed, to be ſpread all over the army, they Mir br 
haſtily and unariimouſly to their arms. Archibald Douglr fla 
Earl of Angus, led the van; George Gordon, Earl of Hue h 
ley brought up the rear: Each. of them had 10,000 figh r ſta 
men; and the regent had about the fame number in the ny bre 
battle, In this poſture, a report was ſuddenly raiſed, that We En 
Engliſh were fled away; and it was not altogether wil, : 
ground, for they, wanting proviſion, and not being able 
fetch it from far, nor to forage for it in the neighbourbo lit 
which was ſo unfurnithed afore, thought it the beſt way to , al 
ſerve themſelves, if they left part of their baggage behind thai arn 
and retreated by long marches; but, having fo many ar nur 
men ready-to engage, ſeeing they durk not come down e En; 
the campaign, nor could deceive. the enemy by going abe tho 
they waited his coming on the higher ground, On the os in 
fide, the regent was impatient of delay, and ſent one to De d 
glas to march on with ſpeed; but he, knowing that the Mus 
liſh could not long keep their ground for want of provi" it a 
waited to fall on their rear, made no great haſte, till he Ws: Ir 
- ſtirred up by another meſſenger from the regent : Then, We 8 
not before, he paſſed over the river, and the main battic r rel 
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rear following at a great diſtance. The Engliſh, who were 
t to depart, perceiving Douglas to draw towards them 


rhole body to meet him, and ſtop his career, till the foot 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a neighbouring hill; or, if he ſaw 
4 he was to difturb them in their ranks; for, ſeeing the 


ight the Scots would never be able to bear the brunt of 
charge: But a brigade of the Scots, marching in cloſe 


„as a fence, received the aſſault: There the van of the 


pikes, the reſt thought themſelves ambuſcadoed, and ſo 
med to their body, telling them, that the. Scots ranks 
d no more be broken, than if they charged againit a wall. 
on that, the Engliſh horſe were about to leave the foot, 


r mutual encouraging one another, and withal, hoping 
amore advantageous ground to fight on, they were retain- 
and renewed their rank. The Scots were held from march- 
forward to the oppoſite hill, chiefly upon this account, 
wſe they perceived Jambo, a Spaniard, with ſome troops 
his countrymen; harquebuiſiers, coming dawn obliquely 
m the hills, as if he would fall on their flank; and there- 
, that no ſadden emergency might cauſe them to divide 
r hrigade, and alſo that they might not be attacked on 
rflanks, they wheeled about leiſurely from the right aſcent 
he hill, The main battle, when they ſaw the van leaving 
r ſtation, thought that they were running away, and fo 
broke their ranks too, and betook themſelves to flight,” 
t Engliſh ſeeing. this from the high grounds, ſent out their 
e, and trode many of them under foot in the purſuit. 
ing all this march from Elk to the Engliſh camp, the 
plith'navy played upon the flank of the Scots out of their 
ps, and did them much miſchief All the ways were ſtrawed 
harms; by reaſon of the great flaughter which was made; 
numbers of them likeways were drowned: in the river, 
Engliſh were moſt ſevere againſt the prieſts and the monks; 
thoſe of that tribe, who were luſty and able to bear arms, 
2 the field) and there were many who imputed the loſs- 
lie day to them, ho Had arrogantly refuſed honeſt con- 
dus of peace, and who, if they had the victory, would lave 
lit as cruelly towards their own countrymen, as their ene- 
In the firſt charge, the Engliſh loſt about 200 horſe, but 
he Scots the · e fell the prime of all the nobleſt families, with 
r relations and tenants, who counted it the vileſt and wicx- 
Ee 2 edeſt 


\ 


n the (peed, ſent out Gray, commander of the horſe, with 


or part of them were armed after the French mode, they 


er together, holding forth their ſtand of long pikes before 


gin running in upon, and intangling themſelyes amony | - 


fly; but, by the perſuaſion of their commanders, and 
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edeſt thing in nature to deſert them; and many were taken 
the purſuit. 'The Highlanders gathered themſelves together 
a round body, kept their ranks, and returned ſafe home: 
firſt they marched thro' craggy places; and inconvenient for 
horſe; and, if they were ſometimes neceſſitated to deſcend 
to the plains, yet the Engliſh horſe, who followed the pur 
in a ſcattered way, durſt not attack them, 'This battle, 
mongſt a few others, was very calamitous to the Scots: Ity 
fought the 1oth of September, in the year 1547. The Eng 
having got the victory, which was ſo much the more joyf 
becauſe it was unexpected, marched five miles further with 
their forces; and there they ſtaid eight days, ſending outp 
ties every day fix miles round, who burned and deſtroyed 
wittiin that compaſs. They attempted nothing conſiderablel 
des, ſaving the fortifying the deſolate iſlands of Inchkeitha 
Inchcolm, in the bay of Forth; and in the bay of Fay they to 
ihe caſtle of Brochty ; and in their return by land, they took 
furrender the caſtles of Faſcaſtle and Hume, which the ga 
1ons ſurrendered out of fear; and they raiſed forts; one 
Lauder, and another in the ruins of Roxburgh caſtle. 
Their ſudden departure gave ſome relief to the Scots, at 
a breathing time for them to meet together, to conſult abo 
the main chance. The regent, preſently after the fight, c 
1-ith that part of the nobles which were with him, to the t 
queens at Stirling, and to the nobility attending there, 
regent and his brother were very ſad and dejected for the 
hmity which happened by their default, and the queen do 
ager ſhewed many outward ſigns of grief in her ſpeech u 
countenance ; but they who knew her heart, judged thatil 
was not much concerned to ſee the arrogance of the Hamilto 
ſo curbed and chaſtiſed; But, to be joyous in a public calami 
they who uſe to cover the faults of princes under honeſt d 
guiſes, are wont to call greatneſs of mind. Beſides, the do 
ager, ever ſince the death of the cardinal, had uſed all wa 
and means to throw the regent out of his office, and to in 
the ſupreme authority in herſelf ; but ſhe knew ſhe could" 
ver effect it, as long as they were uppermoſt; and had all fo 
tified places in their hands. In all her diſcourſe ſhe heightent 
the fear ſhe had from the Engliſh, and complained of the wel 
neſs of their own domeſtic forces, and propounded the dal 
gers imminent from the civil diſſenſions amongſt them. 
communicated her mind to thoſe, who ſhe knew were il 
f:&ed to the Hamiltons. When the nobles were in conſult 
tion about the grand affairs of the kingdom, a decree & 
made, that the young queen ſhould reſide at Dunbarton, wh 
the nobility debated concerning the eſtate of the hes” apt 
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bn Erſkine was made her governor, an unqueſtionable fa- 


purer of the queen dowager's faction, and William Livingſton, 
friend to the Hamiltons, was joined in commiſſion with him, 
mbaſſadors were likewiſe ſent into France, to demand aids of 


e league made with him. Hopes were alſo given them, that 
e queen would come over into France, and marry the Dau- 
in. But the French were intent upon their own affairs, and 
cir auxiliaries were flower than the preſent danger required. 
In the mean time the Engliſh entered Scotland on both ſides 


vith WF the borders. The Earl of Lennox, as if he had been ſent 
ut pc by his friends, came to Dumfries; for his father-in-law 
yed Wogus, and his old friend Glencairn, had promiſed him 2000 
bleWrſ:, and foot proportionable, of the neighbouring parts to 
thafWit him, if he would leave the Engliſh and come over to them. 
y tout, when he came to the place at the day appointed, there 
ook Mere hardly 300 come together, and thoſe too were ſuch - as 


cd to live on robberies. Theſe, and ſome other things of the 


ind of John Maxwell, who had already given hoſtages to 
e Engliſh made Lennox believe that he was betrayed ;; and 


ad, He retained with him Glencairn, John Maxwell, and 
her chief men of the Scots, who had treated with him con- 
ming his tranſition and return into his own country, and in 
e middle of the night commanded toward Drumlanerk. 600 


em were ſent out to commit what ſpoil they could in the 
ighbouring parts, that ſo they might draw out James Dou-: 
ws, owner of the caſtle, into an ambuſh. - He, imagining; 
ch a thing, kept within his hold till it was day; and then, 
ing out of fear of an ambuſh, he marched out with his 
n, and paſſed over the river Niith, and preflzd in a ſtrag- 


1 gmanner upon the plunderers, charging them in their rear 
10 "i they were retreating. They, having got a convenient 


e and place to rally, turned back upon him with great vi- 
nce, and ſtruck ſuck a terror into his men in the ftreights' 
a ford, that they diſordered their ranks, killed ſome, and 
k many conſiderable priſoners, This light expedition ſtruck 
h a terror in the greateſt part of Galway, that they ſtrove 
ick of them ſhould yield firſt to the Engliſh, partly to gra- 
Lennox, and partly fearing left, being forſaken by their- 
ghbours, they ſhould ly open to all aſſaults. The Scottiſh: 
gent fearing leſt, in ſuch a general confufion, if he did at - 
apt nothing, ke ſhould altogether diſpirit his men, whagweres 
5 3 8 | T4 diſcouraged 


cir king, Henry, againſt their common enemy, according to 


e nature, being very ſuſpicious, and eſpecially the wavering 


erefore he reſolved to circumvent his enemies with the like 


ſe, part Englith, and part of the Scots who had yielded 
them. When they came to the appointed place, 500 of 
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diſcouraged enough before, beſiegef the caſtle of Broch 
and, having lain before it almoſt three months without pe 
forming any thing conſiderable, he drew off his men, leavin 
only 100 horſe, under the command of John Haliburton, as * 
active young man, to infeſt the neighbouring places, and (ff) 
hinder any proviſions from being carried in by land to Broch 
ty, Or to the garriſon which the Engliſh had placed on an hi” 
adjoining, Theſe matters paſſed at the end of that year, Ie 
the beginning of the next, which was 1 548, the Engliſh fort! ? 
ed Hadington, a town in Lothian upon the Tine, and bum dor 
ed the villages, and plundered the country about, which w 
one of the richeſt parts of Scotland; and they formed anothelii 
garriſon at Lauder. Lennox, about the end of February ha 
ing paſſed over the weſt- border, hardly eſcaped an ambul 
laid for him by part of thoſe who had yielded themſelves; Met 
returning to Carliſle, he revenged himſelf, by puniſhing ſon i che 
of the hoſtages, eſpecially Maxwell, the chief author of tc 
revolt, according to the contents of ſome letters he had Mi 
ceived from the king of England. During theſe tranſaction me: 
Henry of France, who ſucceeded his father Francis, ſent fue n 
cos to the ſea, to be tranſported into Scotland, about 600% t! 
men; of which 3000 were German foot, commanded by t 
Rhinegrave; about 2000 French; and 1000 of divers nation 
all horſe : They were all commanded to obey. Monſieur Deli? 1 
a Frenchman, who had: been a commander in France ſong o 
years, and had dbne good ſervices: there. They landed 
Leith, and were ordered to quarter at Edinburgh, till th me 
had. recovered their ſea : ſiekeneis. The regent and the fore 
with him marched to Hadington, where they blocked up: ade 
the paſſages; and laid a cloſe ſiege to the place. He ifſued 
clamation into all parts; in purſuance wliereof, in a fh ert 
time, there came in to him about 8000 Scots. The nobil 
aſſambled, and the conſultation: was renewed concerning bein 
young queen's going into France, and marrying the dauphinſÞ=ve 
æ council was called in a monaſtery of monks; without Hai or 
ington, in the very camp; In that! convention there were vu | 
ous diſputes; ſome ſaid, that if they ſent away the que” th 
they muſt expect perpetual war from England, and bond: 8 
from the Frenchi Others were of opinion, that, by reaſon e 
agreement in religion, andi the condition ok the preſent time 
it was beſt to embrace therterms-offered by the Engliſh, wle 
were a ten years peace, with no bad covenants or obligatiol 
on the Scots For the ſum of the league was, That, if 
King: of. England, or Quern of Scotland, died within ten yearngy ma 
_ all things ſhauldi le, , on» bath: ſiles, as they were before; au 
thy no fortuitous: e vent ſhauld happen between, yet the ding, F 
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wht be hereby freed from its preſent preſſures, which had al- 
it broke its ſtrength ; and the ſoldiery, who were almoſt all luſt 
the late battle, might have time to grow up and increaſe in a 
o continued peace ; and, hat inteſtine diſcord being laid afteep, 
might more maturely confider of the grand affairs, than they 
ud do among ft drums and trumpets: And, in ſuch conſulia- 
, delays were ſometimes of great advantage, and raſh preci- 
ate doings were attended with ſpeedy repentance. Thus they. 
Wit all the Papiſts favourcd the French, and fome others too, 
hom French bounty had either foreſtalled, or elſe, had raif- 
| up to expectations of great advantage; amongſt whom was 
eregent : he had a yearly revenue of 12,000 French livres 
oni him, and the command of 100 cuiraſſiers: fo that 
oſt voices carried it for the queen's going into France. The 
et which was to convey her, rode at Leith; and making as 
they would go away, they failed about all Scotland, and 
me to Punbarton, where the queen went on ſhipboard, 
Waring ſtaid ſome months for its arrival) in the company of 
es her brother, John Erſkine, and William Livingſton. 
ie met with much foul weather, and contrary winds, but at 
| landed at Bretagne, a peninſula in France; and went by 
ly journeys to the court. . 
In Scotland, whilſt the war ſtopped at Hadington, the com- 
on people, in ſeveral places, were not wanting to the pre- 
it occaſion ; for the garriſons of Hume and Faſcaſtle doing 
at hurt to the neighbourhood, the Scots obſerving that 
ume was negligently guarded by night, got up to the top of 
ock, where the confidence of the place's being inacceſſible, 
ade thoſe within leſs watchful; and ſo they killed the cen- 
es, and took the caſtle. And not long after, when the 
W'crnor of Faſcaſtle had commanded the country thereabouts 
bring in a great quantity of proviſions into the caſtle, at a 
an day, the country upon this occaſion came in great 
mbers, and unlading their horſes, they took up the provi 
dn on their backs, to carry them over a bridge made betwixt 
o rocks, into the caſtle; as ſoon as ever they were entered, 
y threw down their burdens, and upon a ſign given, flew 
guards; and before the reft of the Eogliſh could come in, 
y ſeized on their arms, and placed themſelves in the ave- 
s: And thus, ſetting open the gates for their own party 
ener, they made themfelves maſters of the caſtle, In the 
an time, the naval force of the Englifh was not idle; for 
whole ſtrefs of the land war lying upon Hadington, their 
mmanders thought that the neighbouring parts were weak- | 
ned, and put beyond all power of defence, ſo that they land- 
n Fife. And accordmgly they paſſod by ſome wa 
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which were well inhabited, and came to St. Minnans kirk 
place well enough peopled, and from thence they might man bj 
by land to great towns, but leſs fortified, where the pill by 
might be more worth their labour, James Stuart, the queer 
brother, receiving the alarm, with'the people of St. Andrey F 
and a few of the countrymen who were left at home, my i 
towards them; and, in his way, many of the neighbourhM ſe 
ſtruck in with him. The Engliſh were already landed; and 1 
bout 1200 of them ſtood ready in their arms for the encounte 11 
The great guns which they had landed, ſtruck ſuch a dr, h- 
into the countrymen, that they quickly fled; but James, ai... 


ter he had a little ſtopped their fear, charged the enemy 


briſkly, that, tho'he had but a raw and tumultuous band alo - 
with him, he ſoon routed them, and drove them toward te 
fea, killing many upon the ſpot, and many in the purſuiſiſen 


Not a few of them were drowned in haſting to their ſhip, f 
dne boat with all its paſſengers was ſunk, whilſt they end 
voured in throngs to get on board. Tis reported that the 


were 600 ſlain in the fight, and 100 taken priſoners. Then i ,, 
fleet preſently failed to Mern, a country leſs inhabited; n 
deſign was to ſurprize Montroſe, a town not far from i , 
mouth of the river Dee: They reſolved to land in the nigh”; 
and therefore they ſtaid at anchor, out of fight of land, as lo 8 1 
as there was any light in the ſky. But as they were making ml 


thore in the dark, they diſcovered themſelves by their own iI 
prudence, by hanging out lights in every boat. John Erſk 
of Downe, governor of the town, commanded his men to arr 
without making any noiſe; and he divided them into thy, 
bodies; he placed ſome behind an earthen bank, which Idee 
raiſed on the ſhore, to hinder their landing; he, with for 0 
archers lightly armed, made directly towards the enemy; en 
a third band of ſervants and promiſcuous vulgar he placed " 
kind a neighbouring hill, backing them with a few folie 

govern the rabble. Matters being thus ordered, he with ou! 
archers fell upon the enemy in their deſcent, and maintained = 
ſharp diſpute with them, till, in a tumultuary kind of fig... 
he had drawn them on to the bank; there he joined his on; 
party, who ſtood ready at their arms, and they all fell on i... 
enemy; yet they had not given ground, unleſs the laſt body Hor 
ſhewn themſelves with colours flying from the next hill; then 
they made ſuch haſte to their ſhips, that of about 800, will oli 
came on ſhore, hardly the third part eſcaped to their ſhips. When 
In the mean time great ſallies were made about Hadingto, .; 
not without loſs on either fide, but moſt on the Engl... 

Whereupon, they being in ſome want of proviſions, and ical 
ing a greater; and perceiving allo, that the relief prepuW: ; 
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rk, ne ſlowly on, and that they were ſo weakened, as to be hard- 
* able to admit of the delay; two brave ſoldiers, Robert Bovey 
Pu: Thomas Palmer, were commanded to march thither from 
Jueegerwick, with 1000 foot, and 300 horſe,” and to make all the 
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xed they could. Theſe all fell into an ambuſh laid for them, 
d ſcarce a man of them eſcaped alive. The Englith refolved 


ocked up the narrow paſſages, by which they were to march; 
t Deffius, being deceived by one of the enemies ſcouts that 
had taken, who told him that the Engliſh were far off, and 
ere marching another way to relieve the beſieged, left the 
nits he had poſſeſſed, and went to another place. In the in- 
rim, the Engliſh marched thorow to the relief of their friends 
thout any hinderance. They brought with them 300 freth 
en, powder and ball, and ſuch other provifion as the garri- 
n ſtood moſt in need of. „ | 

Whilſt theſe things were acted at Hadington, with various 
ceſs on both ſides, which did not at all make to the main 


mplete army to raiſe the ſiege : Whereupon Deſſtus, know- 
g that he was not able to encounter the forces which were 
ming, removed his leagner farther off from the town, and 
nt back his great guns, all but fix ſmall field-pieces, to Edin- 
rh, Upon the coming of the Englith army, the ſiege was 


ate of the kingdom upon a ſingle battle; fo that the Scots 
arched every one the next way home. The French alſo, tho 
uch preſſed upon by the Engliſh, got well off. The French 
ders, . in their return, ſlew the governor of Edinburgh and 
ſon, together with ſome of the citizens who joined with 
em, becauſe they refuſed to admit them into the town with 
their forces, in regard they knew they couid not keep them 
on pluadering. Deſſius in the interim, leſt the ſedition 


i 4 ould increaſe, drew off; and withal ſuppoſing that the ene- 
7 | would be more ſecure at Hadington becauſe of their good 
s * ccels, reſolved to make an attempt to furpriſe it on a ſudden, 


ather he marched all that night, and by break of day flew 
e centinels, and came up to the walls. They took the fort 
tore the gate, killed the watch; ſome endeavoured to break 
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ith. In this hurfy, the noiſe of thoſe who were, breaking 
xn the gate, and the huzzas of the French, crying out, Vitt;- 


eat confuſion a foldier ſet fire to 4 braſs gun, placed caſually 
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) ſend more aids, but the French diſcovering their deſign,” 


{ the war, news was brought that the Engliſh had levied a 


led, becauſe the Scots commanders would not hazard the 


en the gate: They alſo ſeized upon the granaries of the 


Weory, rouzed up the Engliſh from their ſleep: In this 


3 


inſt the gate, that he might, in a preſent danger, make trial 
a doubrful remedy. The bullet broke thro” the gate, and 
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made a lane. in the thick ranks of the French; fo that, vi tn 
between the exclamations of the ſoldiers, crying out, An. 
and the noiſe, of the ſhattered gates, ſuch a confuſed clamuy 
was carried to the rear, that they were ſurpriſed with tear, ng 
knowing the cauſe, and ſo fled ;_which occaſioned the reſt 
follow after. The French being thus repulſed, marched int 
Teviotdale, where the Englith had done great damage: Ther 
under the conduct of Deſſius, they drove the enemy from Jed 
burgh, and made many inroads into Englith ground, not with 
out conſiderable advantage. At length, when they had waſte out: 
all the country, beſides their daily duty, they fell into gre 
want; and the commonalty pitied them the leſs, becaule 
their late ſedition at Edinburgh; for they looked upon thi 
attempt as a itep to tyranny; And from that time forward 
the French did nothing worth ſpeaking of, 'The King of Franc 
was made acquainted, by letters from the regent and quee 
dowager, how Deſſius ſpent much time on light expedition 
and generally inſignificant; that he was more injurious to hi 
friends than enemies; that the French ſoldiers were grown | 
inſolent, ſince the tumult at Edinburgh, that, by reaſon 0 
the inteſtine diſcord, all was like, to be ruined, Whereupocotla 
Deſſius was Tecalled, and Monſieur Paul Terms, a good folWidic: 
dier and prudent commander, was ſent with new ſupplies fo reig 
Scotland. Deſſius thought it would be for his honour to nẽe 
cover the iſland of Keith, which was taken a few days before he 
and was begun to be fortified; ſo he got together a fleet Madre 
Leith, and went aboard with a-ſele& company of Scots anWFchbi 
French. The queen dowager was a ſpectator of the enterpriq d be 
and encouraged them, ſometimes particularly, ſometimes . 
in general. After he had landed in the ifland, he drove tl th 
Engliſh into the uttermoſt corners, ' killed almoſt all their op un; 
ficers, and compelled them to a ſurrender, but not witholen p 
much bloodſhed. This was his laſt noble piece of ſervice em; 
Britain, and then he ſurrendered up his army to Terms, TermWlhop 
drew forth the army out of their winter quarters, and conWihoy 
manded them to march towards the northern thires ; he him pi 
ſelf, Deſſius being diſmiſſed, followed ſoon after, and laid fiegcn 
to the fort of Brochty, .and in a ſhort time took it, and al/@ild-{ 
the caſtle adjoinipg, from the Engliſh, putting almoſt all offi 
both garriſons to the ſword. When he was returned into 1 
thian, his great care was to hinder provinons from being callawt 
ried to Hadington; when lo, upon a ſudden, a great army od | 
Englith and Germans thewed themſelves ready for the encoun 
ter; whereupon he made a quick retreat in good order, i! 
he came to x place of greater ſafety. In the interim the dect 
valry, which {&irtcd upon the enemy on every fide, _— nal 
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the German baggage to be unguarded, plundered them in 
moment. Provitions were carried into Hadington without 
5 oppoficion. During thele matters, Julian Romerus, with 
ro0p of Spaniards at Coidingham, was taken in his quarters, 
here he lay with as great ſecurity, as if all had been ar peace, 
d almoſt all his whole party was deſtroyed. Tefms, when 
e Englith forces were marched home, reſolved to return to 
e taking of Hadington, They were ſtout men that defend-. 
the town; but in regard the country was waited all there- 
outs, and proviſions could not be brought from far but with 
at hazard, and ſometimes certain loſs; and beſides, the 
gliſn were troubled with a moſt grievous ſedition at home, 
d were further preſſed upon by a war with France: Here 
on the garriſon of Hadington, having no hope of relief, 
nt the town, and on the iſt of October 1549, marched a- 
ay for England. Ei N e 
Moreover, the garriſon at Lauder was almoſt rgady to ſur- 
nder, as being in great diſtreſs for want of neceſſaries, when 


news was brought on a ſudden, of a pacification made be- 


een the Englith and the French, which was publiſhed in 
wtland April HR, 1550; and the May following the French 
Idiers were tranſported back into France. That peace, as to 
reign parts, laſted about three years, but it was as trouble. 


me and pernicious as the hotteſt war; for thoſe who fat at 
e helm, the regent, and his brother the Archbiſhop of St. 
adrews, were both extremely cruel and avaritious, and the 
chbithop very licentious ia his converſation; for, as if he 
ad been authoriſed to injure all mankind, he made his will his 
v. The firſt preſage of the enſuing tyranny was the ſuffer- 
g the murder of William Creichton, an eminent perſon, to 
dunpuntihed, He was flain by Robert Semple, in the regent's 
n palace, and almoſt in his fight; and yet the murderer was 
empted from puniſhment, by the interceſſion of the arch- 
Hop's concubine, who was daughter to Semple, This arch - 
hop, as long as the king lived, was one of his confidents, 
pretended a great zeal for the reformed religion; but 
den the king was dead, he ran into all the exceſſes of the 
deſt impiety. Among the reſt of his miſtreſſes, he took away 
s young Madam Semple from her huſband, who was his 
ghbour and kinſmang and kep: her almoſt in the place of 
awful wife, though-thz was not handſome, nor a woman of 
9d reputation, nor noted for any thing but her wantonneſs. 
frep this followed the death of John Melvil, a nobleman of 
te, who was a great intimate of the laſt king's. Some letters 
dis were intercepted, written to a certain Engliſhman in the 
half of his friend, a priſoner there: Aud tho' chere could 
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be no ſuſpicion of treaſon in the caſe, yet the author of th 
Had his head cut off, And that which made the matter f 


worſe, was, that his eſtate was given to David, the regent 
youngeſt ſon. The loſs ariſing by theſe wicked practices react 
ed but a few, but the envy of them extended to many, and d 
bad example almoſt to all. This unſkilfulneſs of the regen 
managing the government, together with the ſluggiſhneſ | 
all his former lite, did mightily oftend the commons ; 1ot 
he every day grew more cheap than other, eſpecially after 
ſuffering of George Wiſhart; for moſt imputed the followi 


calamities to the death of that religious man; eſpecially th 


who not only knew the purity of doctrine which George h: 
forth, and admired the unblameableneſs of his life; but lool 
ed upon him as divinely inſpired, becauſe of the many al 


ty of the regent grew every day leſs and leſs. And ſoon af 
x 0 followed another, and that a more ſpreading miſchit 
waich drew a general complaint againſt him, which it was i 
poſhble to ſmother. There were judicial conventions appo! 
ed to he held throughout the whole kingdom; the preten 
was to ſuppreſs robberies, but the event thewed, that it v 
nothing cle but to cover oppreſſion under a plauſible nam 
For money was extorted from all, good and bad, as mut 
from honeſt men as thieves ;- and both were puniſhed, not: 


could he keep off his cruelty and avarice from the Reforme 
tho' himſelf had formerly profeſſed to be one of them; 3 
now he had not the cardinal as a blind for his crimes; m 
the money, thus baſely got in the name of the regent, was re 


cant ang unadviſedly ous by t the luſt of: his brother. 1 of 
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Atters being thus ſettled at home, the queen dowager 
took a reſolution to go into France, partly to viſit her 
native country, her daughter, and relations; and 

ty to ſecure her hopes of attaining the ſupreme power, 

ich ſeemed to be freely thrown upon her; and accoraingly 

; nf choſe thoſe to attend her on her journey, who were fu- 
was Hurers of her deſign. For this ambitious and politic lady was 

her, of hopes, that the regent would, by his own miſmanage- 

nt, fo ruin himſelf, as to make way for her to iuceeed him. 
e ſtaid with the French king above a year, in which time 
e informed him of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland; who 

ad her favourably, and by means of her brothers, the eaſi · 

obtained of him what the defired. The king of France, the 

ter to bring about his deſigns, without any tumult in Scot- 

d, advanced to high honours all thoſe of the Scottiſh no- 

ty, every one according to his degree, who had adhercd to 

© queen dowager : They alſo who-were of kin to the regent, 

* in like manner preferred; his fon James was made cap- 

u over all the Scottith auxiliaries in France, and a yearly 

ion of 12,000 French livres promiſed him. Hantley 
ole fon had married his daughter) was made Emil of Mo- 

ö Of the ſons of Rothes, by different mothers, who quar- 
ed about their patrimony, the youngeſt, who was kin to 

amitons, wes made carl, The King ef France, by tue ad- 
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vice of the queen dowager, ſends for Robert Carnegy, on 
the regent's houſhold, who was lately ſent over by him i 
France, to give that king thanks for his frequent aſſiſtance 
the Scots againſt the Engliſh : As alſo David Painter, ambi 


=. dor for ſome years in France, in behalf of the Scots; bei th: 
w . Gavin, Abbot of Kilwinning, all firm to Hamilton's fact Nou 

| He declares to them, what he had before treated with int 
Guiſes: The ſum of which was, That the regent would th 

the king an acceptable piece of ſervice, if he would give of 


* to the queen dowager to govern that little time of magiſt 
„which was left him; which, as 'twas but a juſt and eg 

V * requeſt agreeable-to their laws; ſo, if he complied with} 
*© therein, he would take care that it ſhould not be prejudi 

* to his intereſts: Nay, he ſhould find that, by this means, 
had, in him, procured himſelf a faſt, firm, munificent fria 

* He wiſhes them to inform him, how he had at preſent, f 

*©ly, and of his own accord, rewarded ſome of his friends, 

*« which he might eaſily judge, what favours he might ex 
from him for the future.“ Thus Carnegy, loaden with gr 
romiſes, was diſmiſſed, and ſometime after, Painter, the Sc 

uſh ambaſſador, Biſhop of Roſs, was ordered to follow hi 

He, as being a man of great eloquence and authority, dealt viſor 

the regent and his friends, to give up the adminiſtration of 

fairs into the hands of the queen dowager ; and with much: 

he obtained it: So that, for his diligence and faithfulneſs 
thatdervice, the King of France gave him an abbey in Poidt es 

The queen, being now ſecure of the ſucceſs of things in Sc 

land, and having made ſufficient proviſion, as the thought, \Wirr 

to deprive the Scots of their antient liberty, and to bring th 
a-la-mede de France, was accompanied by Monſieur D'Oid 
ambaſſador, to carry things on; a ſharp man, whoſe cout 

the was to make uſe of in all things of moment; and ſhe 
turned home by land thro' England, The next year after 
followed the regent, who kept-aflizes in almoſt all parts of ord: 
kingdom, and ſo by degrees made the nobility her own. he 

this progreſs, ſome few offenders were puniſhed, and the 

were fined, The queen could not approve ſuch proceedin 
and yet ſhe was willing enough to hear them; for the belien 
that what favour the regent loſt, it all returned upon her. 
the mean time, having won over the nobility to her, the vn \ 
ſome friends to deal with the regent, that he would freely Wor 
fign up the government. His relations, upon the view of le ri 
ſtrength, perceived that his treaſure was low, and his friction 
few; and that he would have much ado to make up and dea 
his accounts; for King James V. at his deceaſe, had le 
. great deal of money, arms, ſhips, horſes, braſs guns, 4 
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one dance of houfhold- ſtuff (all which be laviſhed out amongſt 
im ill friends in a few years); and that his account would be 
andy called for, the queen being now almoſt of age. And, 
mbaW: would extricate himſelf out of all thoſe troubles, by quit- 

bei the government, it would be no great loſs; for thereby 
factiwould but give up the ſway wholly to the French, which 
ith Wintirely managed by their counſels before: And he would 
ould We this advantage alſo, that, by laying down the invidious 
ve le of viceroy or regent, Which however he could not long 
iſto, he would procure ſafety and fecurity to himf-it and bis. 
d eqs proſpect pleaſed ; ſo that an agreement was made on 
ith Me conditions, That for what goods of the late king's, Ha- 
judigMton had made uſe of, the French king ſhould ſee him in- 
ans, MWnitied ; as alſo that he ſhould be free from any account, 
frieii he pretence of the regency ; only he was to take an oath 
t, f eſtore what did appear not imbezzled. However, in this he 
nds, ¶ not perform his promiſe ; for about twelve years after, when 
ten raſtle of Hamilton was taken, after the battle of Langſide, 
th g things were there found which ſhewed his perjury. Be- 
ne 5, there were large preſents made him, and he was hot 
w hired with the title of Duke of Caſtlerot (which is a town in 
alt ou, ſituate near the river Vien) and had a yearly penfion 
n of, ooo French livres; half of which ſum was paid for ſome 
ach Ws. Another condition was alſo added, That, if the queen 
Ines without children, Hamilton ſhould be declared by all the 
oid tes the next heir. 'Theſe were the conditions of theyre 
n oF, which were ſent into France, that they might tfiere be 

ht, frmed by the queen, and her guardians, The queen, by 
18 thi advice of her mother, makes Henry II. King of France, 
"OjdiWncis, Duke of Guiſe, and Cardinal Charles, his brother, 
coun guardians, The regent, tho', by the perſuaſion of Paint- 
ſhe MW he had promiſed to relinquiſh the government, and the. 
frer Ne to do it was very near, yet, when he came to the point, 
s of Wording to his ufual inconſtancy, he was at a great nonplus; 
vn, ¶ he began to confider, how ſhocking a thing it word be 
the i him, to fall down from the ſupreme magiſtracy to a private 
zedinÞ, fince then he ſhould be bbnoxious to thoſe many whom 
elierW government he had offended. On theſe reflections he be- 
her. to elude his promiſe, and to frame excuſes, in regard the. 
he ven was not yet full twelve years old. Thus, tho? thoſe al- 
cely ions might, have been anſwered, yet the queen dowager- 
of ee rather to retire to Stirling, and there to expect the ex- 
 frieFition of the ſet time for the giving up the charge, than to 
nd de any quarrel about a ſmall matter, tho? never fo true. 
d (i this her retirement, the greateſt part of the nobility often 
, 2000to ker (fortane favouring her ade) whom the ſought by-all 
andi 5 6 £9 means 
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means to engage in her faction; and thoſe ſhe had engig 
the fixed and confirmed, filling them all with abundance 
hopes, and making many promiſes, both in general and p 
cular, how obliging ſhe would be to them all, when ſhe 
advanced to the government, which they all knew would jh 
ly follow. She prevailed ſo much by theſe artifices, that o 
two of the nobility remained with the regent, John, his} 
brother, and Livingſton, his near kinſman: all the teſt c 
over to the queen. This ſolitude of the regent's court, 
the fulneſs of the queen's, was a plain ſign to him, that all 
eſtates were alienated from him; and fo he was glad to ac 
of thoſe terms which he rejected before, only with this adou! 
tion, That the queen dowager would procure them to ben 
fied by the three eſtates in the next parliament, and al Man: 
the guarantees in France. . 1 h 
About the ſame time, affairs grew very troubleſome in Io 1 
land, by reaſon of the death of King Edward VI. a yo 
prince of high expectation, by reaſon of his great genius, 
propenſity of all kind of virtue, which was not only born Meer 
kim, but cultivated by learning and ſtudy. | il 
At the beginning of the next Spring, the nobility aſſem n 
at Stirling, where, in a full aſſembly, the tranſactions with Her 
regent were confirmed, which the queen and guarantees Wſoul 
ſubſcribed. This addition was alſo made, That the reg ide 
ſhould keep a garriſon at Dunbarton. And, to complete al 
parliament was appointed at Edinburgh, to be held the 1oth 
of April, then next following, where all the pacts and agr 
ments approved by the guarantees (as hath been ſaid) wi 
produced; and when they were read, the regent aroſe,: 
openly abeicated himſelf from the magiſtracy, and gave up =" 
enſigns of his government to D'Oſel, who received them int 
behalf of the queen, who was abſent ; and, by command, 
livered them np to her; who received them by a general conſe 
And thus being advanced into the regent's place, the was 
ried with great ceremony thro” the city, to the palace in 
' ſuburbs. And the regent, who, at his entrance into the p! 
liament, was attended with a great number of the nobil 
and had the ſword, crown, and ſceptre carried before hi 
according to cuſtom, now, being degraded, mixed him 
amongſt the crowd, in the year 15598. = 
This was a new fight in Scotland, and never heard of bene 
that day, that a woman ſhould be, by the decree of the ſtaſ . 
advanced to the helm of government. Tho' matters thus 
clined to the French intereſt, yet the Scots would never 
that the caſtle of Edinburgh ſhould be garriſoned by then; 
fo, they feared, in caſe the queen died without iſſue, the Fra 
5 1 4 - wo 
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juld then make it the ſeat of their tyranny; ſo that it was 
tinto the hands of John Erſkine, as an indifferent perſon, 


engt 


ance 
nd o was to ſurrender it to none, but by the command of the 
n ſhe Hates. DS | 5 | 
ald d After this, when the ſtate of the public ſeemed to be ſome- 


hat ſertled, the queen-regent (as now the was called) ſent out 
orge Gordon, Earl of Huntley, to apprehend John Mude- 
ch, chief of the family of the M Reynalds, a notorious rob- 
t, who had played. many foul and monſtrous pranks, Ir is 
ought that Gordon did not play fair in this expedition; fo 
at when he returned without doing the buſineſs he was ſent 
out, he was kept priſoner till the time appointed for his an- 
er. In the interim his relations excuſed him, and laid the 
ame of the miſcarriage upon the clanthip of Catan. Thus 
er ſpread falſe reports among the vulgar ; for they gave out, 
bo untruly, that the M*Intothes had ſpoiled the deſign, by 
aſon of their animoſity againſt the Gordons. This hatred 
tween theſe two clans aroſe upon this occaſion : When the 
een prepared for her expedition into France, Gordon kept 
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liam, chief of the Catan family, as his priſoner, a young 
em n well educated by the care of James, Earl of Murray. 
with Here was no crime proved againſt him, but only becauſe he 


ces 
reg 
te all 
oth 


ould not put himſelf under his clanſhip or clientile; and, 
fides, it turned to his prejudice, that he was of kin to Mur- 
V, as being a ſiſter's ſon. Gordon, having thus provoked 
e young man, did not think it ſafe to give him his liberty; 
dſo Rave him behind him; neither could he find ſufficient 


1 age 
* uſe to put him to death. And therefore he, by means of 
ſe, Ns friends, perſuades him, not being verſed in ill arts, to 
> up Wnmit his cauſe wholly to him; for, by theſe means, Gor- 
1 in on's honour, and his own ſafery, might be ſecured, Gordon, 
nd, Ming thus made maſter of the life and death of his enemy, 
onleWmbled his anger, and deals with his wife to put him to 
ras Heath in his abſence ; for thus he thought to caſt the odium 
in i! the fact upon her: But it fell out quite otherways; for all 
ae en knew the ill diſpoſition of Gordon; and they were as well 
obiliÞ"35ed in the integrity of his wife, who was a good woman, 
e bid had carried herſelf like a regular and noble lady, in the 
umi dole courſe of her life; ſo that — body was fatisfied that 
ordon was the author of that counſel to his wife. Gordon 


ing in priſon; the queen-regent's council were of different 
ons, as to his puniſhment : Some were for his baniſhment 
r feveral years into France; others for putting him to death: 
ut both theſe opinions were rejected by Gilbert Earl of Caſ- 
Ws, the chief of his enemies: For he, foreſeeing, by the preſent 
ate of things, that the peace between the Scots and the French 
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France; for he knew a man of ſo crafty a ſpirit, and fo ſſi 


thought no private offence worthy of ſo great puniſhment 
5 J 
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3 thoſe who blamed or envied him, would, in they 
. ich the infolence of the French was like ſpecdily to occaſ 
mw 3 incendiary, and perhaps a general for the ener 
e was more againſt putting him to death, becauſe 


to be ſo revenged as to inure the French to ſpi 
the nobility of Scotland, And therefore he di pers. 4 
that he ſhould be fined and kept in priſon till he yielded | ou 
the right which he pretended to have over Murray 7 Andt «1 
he thould ſuffer all the royal revenues, ariting our of the * 
N Shetland iſles, and Mar, to be quietly gathered b fu wh 
collectors as the queen regent ſhould appoint, and he hink - 
thould not meddle with any of the public or regal patrimon "y 
and likeways ſhould ſurrender up his preſidency over fo 2 
juridical courts, which brought him in great profit. Up 4 
theſe conditions he was diſmiſſed. And having thus moll 4 
the mind of the regent, and thoſe that could do moſt vi * 
her, at laſt he was · admitted in the privy council. - 
In the mean time all court- offices, which had any thing - 
proſit to move competitorſhip, were, by Gordon's ad A 
given to ſtrangers, on purpole that he might breed a dity , 1 
between the queen-regent, and the nobility of Scotland; a - 
8 ſo take delight, tho' not an honourable one, in their mut 4 
ne _ . a of each other: T he Earl of Cai 100 
who foreſaw this tempeſt be f be | 
= ora P ſt n it came, began now to be ie p 
c Akter this, matters were quiet till July, in the year 155 - 
and the queen-regent having gotten this reſpite from war, a 1 
plied herſelf to rectify the diſorders of the ſtate: She went! A 
Inverneſs, and held public conventions in the nature of 2 N 
fizes, in all accuſtomed places, wherein many diſturbers oft . 
eace were ſeverely puniſhed. She ſent John Stuart, Earl C 
Arhol, againſt John Muderach, to effect that which Gordo! * 
in his expedition, had failed in. He, beſides his fortitude a. 
88 (virtues proper to him) was alſo ſo prudent and fut E 
8 sful, that he took him, his children, and whole family ae 
8 then to the queen. But Muderach being impatieqſ n 
| = ſitting ſtill, or elle excited by the ſting of an evil conſciend I | 
ee his Kcepers, eſcaped out of priſon, and filled Min 
places again with blood and rapine. The regent hearing I | 
this, was forced to go the circuit ſooner than ſhe had dete 9 
mined, to bring him and other malefactors to juſtice : Whic Al 


having done, the returned; and, in a public aſſembly, reſtou 


; ed 4-5 py | REO SITE 1 1 
* ſome of thoſe who flew Cardinal Beton, that were popv ui, 


me 


n (whom the late regent had baniſhed) from their exile; 
which fact of hers the procured not ſo much applauſe às 
will from the many new taxes ſhe deviſed. It was thought 


cat D'Ofel, Ruby, and thoſe few French about the regent, 
cnc: her upon thete new projects to raiſe money, i. e. that mens 
aulc Mutes thouid be ſurveyed and regiſtered in books made for 

purpoſe; and that every one thould pay yearly a certain 
lood  afiziied upon him out of it, into a treaſury ſet apart for 
lle val end, as a fund for war; for with that money, thus kept 
ded WW: peculiar treaſury, mercenary ſoldiers were to be hired to 


ard the frontiers, and fo the nobility might remain quiet at 
me, except ſome great invafion were made by the enemy, 
ich an ordinary force could not reſiſt. The poorer fort: 
re much aggrieved at this new pecuniary impoſition, and in- 


mon ched openly againſt it with bitter words; but the greateit 
* ſo rt of the nobility kept their diſguſt within their own breaſts, 

Up ery one fearing that, if he ſhould firſt oppoſe the will of the 
olli een regent, the whole envy of the refujal would fall upon 
it uin alone. But the next rank of people were as angry with the 


ality, for betraying the public liberty by their ſilence, as 
ey were with the queen; and thereupon about 300 of them 
et together at Edinburgh, and choſe James Sandcland of 
der, and John Weems, out of their whole body, and ſent 
em to the queen-regent, to repreſent to her the ignominy in 
fing this tax; and to pray, thit it might not be aſſeſſed or 
ied upon them, becauſe it would betray the public and pri- 
te poverty: And alto to inform her, that their anceſtors 
d not only defended themſelves and their eftates againſt the 
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IIb, when much more powerful than now "OY but 
ar, Mo had made frequent inroads into England; and that them- 
ger res had not ſo far degenerated from their anceſtors, bug 
of 2 


at they were willing to lay down their lives and fortunes for 


oft e good of their country, if need required. And as for the 


ard, ing of mercenary auxiliaries, that was a matter full of dan- 
"rior to commit the ſtate of Scotland to men who had neither 
de 10 tes nor expectations, but who would do any thing for mo- 
due; and if Ooccaſion were offered, their profound avarice 
ae incite them to attempt innovations; ſo that their fideli- 
a bung only on the wheel of fortune. But ſuppoſing they 
* re well qualified, and had a. greater love to their conntry, 
os FT reſpect to their own condition, yet was it likely, nay was 
Ph E incredible, that the mercenaries ſhould fight more vali- 
Vhic 'Y, to defend the eſtates of others, than the maiters of them 
ws mid do, each man for his own? Or, that a regard to a 


pu all ſalary or pay, which was likely to ceaſe in time of peace, 
| { ; * - N 2 9 : | 
* ud raiſe up a gręater courage in the minds of the common- 
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alty, than in the nobility, who fought every man for his fo 
rune, wife, children, religion and liberty? Beſides, this pr 
JeEr concerns the very vitals of the Scottiſh government, a 
it was a thing of greater conſequence, than to be debated; 
this time, and in this tender age of our young queen; for 
it were granted, it could be effected without a tedition; y 
this new way,of managing a war is both uſeleſs, and alſo nue 
feared and ſuſpected by the generality ; eſpecially ſince out( 
the tribute of the Scots, men none of the richeſt, money 
nough could hardly ariſe to maintain a guard of mercenarie 
for the defence of the frontiers; and therefore it was to} 
feared, that the event of this counſel would be, to open tt 
door of the frontiers to the enemy, not to ſhut it. For, if u 
_ Engliſh, living in a richer kingdom, ſhould erect a fuller tre 
fury for that uſe, there was no doubt but they might maintal 
forces double to, ours, with lefs burden to their own. people 
and then they would break in, not only upon the frontic 
but even into the very body of the kingdom. The other pt 
of their oration, I know not whether it be not better to {uf 
preſs in ſilence, than to declare it amongſt the vulgar : 80 
mutterings there were, who will collect this money? Ho 
much of it muſt neceſſarily be expended upon diſtrainers a 
treaſurers; as a reward for their pains ? Who will undertal 
that it ſhall be ſpent in public uſes, and not on private lux 
ry ? It is true, the probity aid temperance of our noble pri 
ceſs, who now rules, gives us great hope, nay confidenc 
that no ſuch thing will be; yet if we conſider what hath bet 
done by others abroad, and by ourſelves at home, we cant 
contain or ſo govern ourſelves, but muſt needs fear, that wi 
hath often been done, may poſſibly be done again. But, to! 
. theſe things paſs, which perhaps we have no cauſe to fear; 
us come to that wherein our anceſtors placed their greate 
hope of defence, to maintain their liberty againſt the arms 
| an over-powering enemy. There was no King of Scotland 
ver eſteemed witer than Robert, the firit of that name; a 
all confeſs that he was the moſt valiant of princes: He, at! 
death, as he had often done in his life, out of a prbſpect 
the good of his ſubjects, gave this advice, That the dc 
ſhould never make a perpetual peace, no, nor one for any le 
time, with the Engliſh: For he, out of the wiſdom of his 0 
nature, and alſo by his long experience, and exerciſe und 
3 both conditions, profperous and adverſe, knew well cnoug 
that, by idleneſs and floth, the minds of men would be brok 
with pleaſure, and their bodies alſo grow languid; for, wit 
ſevere diſcipline and parſimony is extinct, luxury and 20 
rice grow up, as in a foil untilled, accompanicd alſo with 
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atience of labour, and a ſlothfulneſs occaſioned by conti- 
u caſe, averſe from, and hating a military life; by which 
hiefs, the ſtrength of body and mind being enervated and 


his fo 


11S pr 


It, 2 | 

ated Wkened, loffes all its valour, and an unnatural ſhort-lived 
for Wlure, che fruit of idleneſs, is over-balanced by ſome ſignal 
n; Wt}. 


mu pon this oration, the queen-regent fearing a ſedition, if 
out! 


Tis reported ſhe was often heard to ſay, That it was not 


Yacy ( 

marie, bt a certuin chief man of the Scots themſel ves, that 
$ to ie the authors. and architects of that deſign. By theſe words, 
en tie thought ſhe meant Huntley, a man of a fierce diſpoſition, 


if i newly releaſed from priſon ; and, as it ſeems, more mind- 


r treW or the injury of his impriſonment, than of the reſpect 
aintavn in his deliverance. And therefore when he faw that 
xeopleFW regent was intent upon this one thing, to accuſtom the 
utes to pay tribute, fearing that thereby her power would in- 
er palſWic, and the authority of the nobility would be weakened. 
0 fo infringed, in regard ſhe, being a foreigner, ſought to bring 


So1 


ings into the power of her own countrymen, it was thus: 


 HoWucht he gave his counſel to her, which ſuited well with 
rs ani mind, as to the raiſing of the money, which the was then 
lertaWnt; for otherways, the advice was plainly deſtructive, ho- 
u and pernicious; for he knew well enough that the Scots 
e prifſuld not pay ſuch great taxes; neither would they be ſuch 
dene dient ſubjects as they had been before. Some thought that 
h beg id Painter, biſhop of Roſs, found out this way of tax, fon 
can vas a man of great wit and learning; he had received 
t wifey favours from the Hamiltons, and was a friend to their 


to iy and deſigns. | 
he next year, which was 1557, while the ambaſſadors of 
reatWtland were treating about peace at' Carlifle, the king of 
rms Face ſent letters to Scotland, to defire the regent to declare 


and WF againſt England, according to the league: The: cauſe was. 
; antended to be, becauſe the Queen of England had aſſiſted 
, at Mflip of Spain, her huſband, who was, engaged in ſierce war 
ect Wait France, by ſending him forces into the Netherlands. 
; deole ambaſſadors being returned from England without cithen 
lo ürwing peace or war, the regent called together the no- 


is fly, at the monaſtery of Newbottle, where ſhe declared to 
m the many incurſions the Engliſh had made upon the Scot- 
ground; what preys they had taken, and when reſtitution 


ar? war againſt the Engliſh, both to revenge their own 
Ngs, and thereby alſo to aſſiſt the King of France; yet ſhe 
Ud not prevail with the nobility to begin firſt; and 1 
3 : = 4 I EE if Wo Wn ng dns Ore, 


perſiſted, remitted the tribute, and acknowledged hen er- 


Sdemanded; none was made; ſo that ſhe deſired the Scots to- 
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fore, by the advice, as tis thought, of D'Oſel, ſhe brought bee 
bout the matter another way. She commanded a fort u 
built at the mouth of the river Aye, againſt the ſudden inc 
fions of the Engliſh, wherein alſo the might lay up great gu Here 
and other neceſſaries for war, as in a ſafe magazine; it 
whence ſhe might fetch them upon occaſion, and fo ſave Nen- 
bour of carrying them from the remoter parts of the Kingdoſſe re 
whereby much time would be ſpent ; and, beſides the troul 
ſomeneſs of the carriages, opportunity of action would 
loſt. Theſe conveniencies were viſible enough, but ſhe hi 
another reach in it : She knew that the Englith would do the 
utmoſt to hinder the work, and not to ſuffer a garriſon to 
erected under their noſes, ſo near Berwick. Thus the ſeeds 
war (which ſhe deſired) would be ſown, and the fault of ufd, 
ing up arms caſt upon the enemy; and the, event anſwer | 
her expectation. :For the Scots, being provoked by the wron 
of the Engliſh, whilſt they were compelled to defend their oy 
borders, eafily aſſented to the regent's deſire, to make war ui | 
on England. Whereupon the ambaſſadors ſent into Engl 
to make a peace, were called back, a proclamation was mad 
a day appointed for a general rendezvous at Edinburgh; wund 
the camp was formed at Maxwell-heugh, and the council h 
not yet decreed any thing concerning the manner of carry 
on the war, and who were forward to gratify the regent, ain 
oblige the French, run up and down, plundering about We 
caſtle, ſituate in the borders of England. D'Oſel had broug! 
ſome French troops thither, and ſome ordnance, as many WF", V 
he thought were ſufficient to take in the caſtle, and carrigh$", | 
them over the Tweed, without ſtaying for the order of tt 
council, which highly incenſed the Scots nobility againſt him ers 
for in ſo doing he ſeemed to aim, that the whole honour 
ſuch an expedition ſhould rather redound to himſelf than en 
his maſter, as alſo to make the Scots obnoxious to, and u 
der his command, who were wont to haye the chief comman 
themſelves. Thus the Scots were mightily offended, that thef'olu 
were ſo lighted by a private man, and a ſtranger too, 0 
to be led by the noſe by him, without ſo much as aſking the 
opinions, as was formerly wont to be done: And thus, 
doing things of his own head, without conſulting the nobllit 
he had arrogated more to himſelf, than ever any of their onus 
kings had done. BE „„ „„ 
| Hereupon the matter was deliberated in council, whe! 
was unanimouſly. agreed, that they would not venture i 
ſtrength of the kingdom againſt an enemy, at the humour 0 
every private perion ; eſpecially ſeeing they weri never wontl 
ebey their own lawful princes in that caſe, but after * 
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been opened and ſeriouſly debated in council; and there- 
e Oſel's imperiouſneſs in the caſe, was nothing but an eſſay 
ry, how capable they were to bear the yoke of flavery : 
hereupon they commanded Oſel to draw back the ordnance; 
if he refuſed, he ſhould be puniſhed as a traitor. The 
en · regent, and Oſel himſelf, highly reſented this affront. 
e regent thought, that her majeſty was impaired thereby; 
the other, that his maſter's honour (whoſe ambaſſador 
vas) was concerned: But they, being the weaker, were 
ced to yield for the preſent; and there ſeemed no remedy ta 
tur, but that the Queen of Scots, who was now marriageable, 
ld marry the dauphin, as ſoon as conveniently it could be 
ted; for then the wife, being in the power of her huſ- 
dd, the authority of the council would be much lefiened, 
During that winter, there were various excurſions made, 
with different ſucceſs ; but one was moſt memorable at the 
of Cheviot-hills, where a fight was maintained a long 
ile between the Duke of Norfolk and Andrew Ker. The 
ory was a long time doubtful, but at laſt inclined to the 
liſh, and Ker was taken priſoner, many brave men being 
unded on both fides. Hereupon an aſſembly was ſummon- 
to Edinburgh, to be held in October, to hear the letters 
It from the French King. In which, after a prolix enume- 
on of the antient leagues between them, and their mutual 
lioations to one another, he deſired the Scots parliament, that 
hoice might be made of fit perſons, out of all the three or- 
s, with ample commiſſion, who (in regard his ſon the dau- 
n, about the end of December, was entering upon the year 
for marriage, according to the law) might be ſent ambaſ- 
lors to conclude the marriage, which was almoſt already 
ide (for the Queen of Scots had been carried over into France 
on that . ee thus the nations, which were antiently 
federate, would now coaleſce into one body; and the old 
endſhip between thoſe people would be connected by an in- 
loluble bond. This if they would do, he made them mag- 
cent promiſes, that whatever fruits of benevolence they 
ped for from allies, the ſame they might expect from him. 
Tho? all the Scots knew to what end this haſte of the French 
bs was directed, and that there were ſhortly like to be dif- 
tes between them concerning their liberties; yet they all 
e, in great obedience to the appointed parliament, where, 
out much ado, eight ambaſſadors were choſen, to go over 
o France, to finiſh the marriage. Three of the nobility, 
dert Kennedy, Earl of Caflils, George Lefly, Earl of Rothes, 
whom were added, James Fleming, Earl of Cumberland, 
tof his family; three of the eccleſiaſtical order, James Be- 
4 ton, 
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ton, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, Robert Reid, biſhop of the ( 
cades, and James Stuart, prior of the monaſtery of St.“ 
drews, and the queen's brother; and two of the commo 
George Seaton, becauſe he was governor of Edinburgh, ; 
John Erfkine, laird of Down, or Din, governor of Mont 
of a knight's family, but comparable for dignity to any nok 
man. Atter they had fet fail, and were yet on the coaſt 
Scotland, they were toſſed with a very high wind; and be 
farther at ſea, they met with ſuch a. terrible tempeſt, thatt 
of the ſhips were ſunk, not far from Bologne in France 
town of the Morini. The Earl of Rothes and the biſhopof 
Orcades were carried to land in a fiſher-boat, and were 
only two that eſeaped of all the paſſengers. The reſt of 
fleet, having long combated with the waves, at length arn 
in other leſſer ports of France; where, when all the ambal 
dors were again met, they haſtened to court. There they beg 
the treaty about the marriage: All yielded to it, but the 
ſes were mighty forward to have it haſtened, both becauſe d 
judged that _— would be a great acceflion of authority 
their family; as alſo becauſe. opportunity ſeem'd to favour th 
defign, in regard Annas, Duke of Montmorancy, who was 
ſteemed the wiſeſt of all the French nobility, and who i 
moſt likely to oppoſe the match, was a priſoner of war, 
indeed was not willing the matter ſhould be fo precipitated, 
ſeveral other cauſes, in the judgment of many, very juſt 
confiderable ; but above all, left the power of the Guiles (wh 
. - was ſuſpected by the wiſe, and began to be intolerable to“ 
ſhould grow to that height, as to be unſafe for kings themſelv 
For, of the five brothers of the Guiſes, the eldeſt was capti 
1 of all the forces which ſerved in France: the next 
ent into Lombardy to ſucceed Charles Coſſeus: the third 
ſent over into Scotland, with-ſome ſupplies, to command 
army there : the fourth had the command of the galleys 
Marſeilles: and all money-matters paſſed under the hand 
Charles the cardinal : So that neither ſoldier nor ſous co 
ſtir in all the territories of the French king, without their 
1 and good-liking. Some men commiſerated the i 
une of the good king, and it brought into remembrance 
condition af: rhoſe times, when, by reaſon of eort · facti 
the kings of France have been ſhut up in monaſteries, 3 
places of a milder baniſhmerit. 

The court, for fome days, being tranſported with theſe ni 
tial revels, when they came to themſelves, called the Scots à 
baſſadors into council, where the chancellor of France de 
with them to produce the crown, and the other enſigns of 
alty; and that the queen's huſband ſhould be created = 
* 25 Scotl. 
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oland, according to cuſtom. To whom the ambaſſadors 
fwered in ſhort, That they had received no commands con- 
ming thoſe matters. The chancellor replied, That no more 
deſired of them, at preſent, than what was in their power, 
z That when this matter came to be debated in the parlia- 
ny nent of Scotland, they would give their ſuffrages in the af- 


- coaltWnative, and give it under their hands that they would do ſo. 
ind beat demand ſeemed to be fuller of peremptorineſs than the 
that Armer, therefore they thought it beſt to reject it with great 
Franc emence and diſguſt ; inſomuch that their anſwer was, That 
op of Wir embaſſy was limited by certain inſtructions and bounds, 
were Nich they neither could nor would tranſorefſs ; but, if they had 
1t ot en Jet: free without any reſtriction at all, yet it was not the part 


faubful friends, to require that of them, which they could not 
mt without certain infamy and treachery, though there were no 
mger of life in the caſe: That they were willing to gratiſy the 
rench, their old allies, as far as the Juſt laws of amity requir- 
[; and therefore they deſired them to keep within the ſame bounds 
moderation in making their demands. „ 
Thus the ambaſſadors were diſmif{-d the court: And tho” 
ey haſtened home as ſoon as they could; yet, before they 
nt a ſhipboard, four of the chief of them, Gilbert Kennedy, 


— xorge Leſly, Robert Reid, and James Fleming, all brave men 
10 1 id true patriots, departed this life, as did likewiſe many of 
jut eir retinue, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon.” It was thought, 


at James, the queen's brother, had alſo taken the ſame doſe ; 
r altho* by reaſon of the ſtrength of his conſtitution and 
5 youth, he eſcaped death at that time, yet he lay under 
conitant weakneſs of ſtomach, as long as he lved. 


* That Summer, matters were at that dubious paſs in Britain, 
= at there ſeemed rather to be no peace, than a war; for there 


ere ſkirmiſhes and plunderings on both ſides, and villages 
int; incurſions were mutually made, and not without blood, 
vo of the nobility of Scotland were carried away priſoners 
the Engliſh, William Keith, ſor to the Earl of March, and 
rick Gray, chief of a family (ſo called) amongſt the Scots; 
e other calamities of war fell on perſons: of meaner rank. 

About the ſame time, the Engliſh ſent a fleet under the com- 
und of Sir John Clare, to infeſt the coaſts of Scotland: They 


all, a biſhop's ſee, the only town in that circuit. When they 
a made a deſcent with a good part of their force, à fierce 
mpeſt ſuddenly aroſe, which carried their ſhips from the coaſt 
to the main; where, after a long conteſt with the winds and 
as, they at length made ſail for England back again: They 
to were put aſhore were every one {lain by the Iſlanders, 
For. II. 5 HR „ This. 


me to the Orcades, intending there to land, and to burn Kirk- 
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This year, and the year before, the cauſe of religion ſcema 
to ly dormant; for it being ſomewhat cruſhed by the death 
George Wiſhart, one party accounted themſelves well fatisfic 
if they could worthip God peaceably in their own tongue, i 
private aſſemblics, and diſpute ſoberly concerning matters Mui 
divinity ; and the other party, after the cardinal was ſlain, ſhe 
ed themſelves rather deſtitutè f an head, than not deſirous 0 
revenge: for he who ſucceeded in his place, rather covete 
the money than the blood of hig enemies, and was ſeldom cru: 
but when it was to maintain hf plunder and his pleaſures, or 

In April, Walter Mills, a prieſt, none of the moſt learne 
was yet ſuſpected by the biſhops, becauſe he left off to nM: 


maſs; whereupon he was haled to their court. 'Tho' he in 


was none found who would fit as judge upon him; and all th 


' mhabitants of Edinburgh look on as their tutelar ſaint, care 


weak by conſtitution of body and age, extreme poor, and al 


brought out of a naſty priſon, and Jay under ſuch high di 4 


couragements ; yet he anſwered fo ſtoutly and prudently toc: 
that his very. enemies could not but acknowledge, that fuc 
greatneſs and confidence of ſpirit, in ſuch an enfeebled carcaſ 
muſt needs have a ſupport from above. The citizens of St. Aon 
drews were ſo much offended at the wrong done him, that theſ u: 


tradeſmen-ſhut up their ſhops, that they might ſell no mater 
als towards his execution; which was the cauſe of his reprie 
for one day more than was intended. At laſt, one Alexand o 
Somervel, a friend of the archbiſhop's, was found out the ne 
day, a great villain, who undertook to act as judge for that do 
This is certain, the commonalty took his death ſo heinouſ 
that they heaped up a great pile of ſtones in the place whe ea 
he was burnt, that ſo the memory of his death might not ei o 
with his life. The prieſts took order to have it thrown dos 
for ſome days, but ſtill, as they threw it down one day, or 
was raiſed up the next, till at laſt the Papiſts conveyed ti 
ſtones away to build houſes with, about the town. July or 
20th was the day appointed by the biſhops, for Paul Meffe 
an eminent preacher of God's word in'thoſe days, to come 
his anſwer. "There was a great aflembly of the nobility 
that time, ſo that a tumult teemed unavoidable ; whereup( 
the proceſs was deferred to another time: Several were cot 
demned, but it was of thoſe that were abſent ; who, that thi 
might not be terrified with the ſeverity of the punifhme! 
were commanded to come by the firſt of September, and p! 
don was promiſed them, if they recanted. ; not 

The ſame firſt of September was St. Giles's day, whom "Wu 


ing to him in great goblets, ænd making high entertainmen 


for their neighbours and gueſts. The regent, fearing | =_ 


* 
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ich a confuſed rabble, ſome tumult ſhould ariſe, was willing 
o be preſent herſelf at the wake, The Papiſts were very glad 
f her coming, and eaſily perſuaded her to ſee the ſhew and 
ugeant, wherein St. Giles was to be carried about the city; 
ut St. Giles, alas! did not appear, for he was ſtolen out of the 
brine by fame body or other. However, that St. Giles might 
ot want a pageant, nor the citizens a thew upon that feſtival 
hy, there was another young Gileſling (forſooth) ſet up in 
is room. After the regent had accompanied him thro' the 
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n crucWreateſt part of the town, and ſaw no danger of any inſurrec- 
res. on, the retired, weary as ſhe was, into an inn to repoſe her- 
carne, But preſently the city youths plucked down the picture of 

to . Giles, from the ſhoulders of thoſe who carried him, threw 
he vin into the dirt, and ſpoiled the glory of the whole pagean - 
nd air: The prieſts and friars running ſeveral ways for fear, cre- 
gh uid a belief of a great tumult : but when they had under- 
tly to ood that there was more fear than danger in the thing, and 
it ſu at the whole matter was tranſacted without blood, they crept 


-arcak 
St. A 
at the 
| all th 


gain out of their holes, and gathered themſelves together to 
onſult about the main chance; where, tho? they were quite 
ut of hopes to recover their antient repute ; yet they diſſem- 
led confidence, as if their former power had remained: and, 


mater try how to retrieve their affairs in ſo deſperate a caſe, they 

pri ilouzht to ſtrike fears into their enemies, and appointed a con- 

_ ocation to be held at Edinburgh, November 8. When the day 
e ne) 


bf their conveening came, the prieſts met in the church of the 
Dominicans, and there cited Paul Meffen by name, whom in 
former aſſembly they had commanded to appear: he not ap- 
paring was baniſhed, and a ſevere puniſhment denounced on 
noſe who would receive him into their houſes, or ſupply him 
ith any neceſſaries to ſupport his life. But that commina- 
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noull 

whet 
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day, Non did not terrify the inhabitants of Pundee from doing 

ed Weir duty; for they ſupplied him with proviſion, and hare. 

* boured him from one houſe to another; nay, they even dealt 
eo 


ith the regent, by ſome men who were in favour at court, 
lat his baniſhment might be remitted ; but all the prieſts 
rcnuouſly oppoſed it; and beſides, they offered a great ſum 
if money againſt him; ſo that nothing could be done. 
Whilſt theſe things were acting, ſome eminent perſons, e- 
pecially of Fife and Angus, and ſome chief burghers of ſeve- 
nl towns, travelled over all the ſhires of Scotland, exhorting 
ul the people to love the ſincere preaching of the word, and 
not to ſuffer themſelves, and their friends of the fame opinion 
om fi religion with themſelves, to be oppreſſed and deſtroyed by 


aro: imall and weak faction; alledging, if their enemies would 
men 
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ranſact the matter by law, they ſhould cafily caſt hem; but 
eb, ; 2 
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' Jous ones, that they are not worthy of an anſwer; as, If t 
Reformers would keep up the maſs in its antient honour; 


would yield to pray to ſaints, and for the dead; that then th: 


| iſtance, as ſoon as opportunity was offered, And the * 
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if they choſe force rather, they were not inferior to ther 
And they had ſchedules, or writing-tables, ready for the 
who were pleaſed therewith, to ſubſcribe their names. Thad 
firſt aſſumed the name of Congregation, which was made mo 
famous afterwards by thoſe who joined themſelves thereto, 

Theſe aſſertors of the purer and reformed religion, foreſet 
ing that matters would ſoon come to ſome extremity, by joi 
conſent determined to ſend fome demands to the queen, whic 
unleſs they were granted, there was likely to be no probablli 
of a church, neither could the multitude be reſtrained from 
inſurrection. They choſe Sir James Sandeland of Calder, 
worthy knight, venerable both ſor his age, and for his we 
ſpent life, to carry their defiresto the regent, who openedt 
neceſſity of ſending ſuch a meſſage, and requeſted, in th 
name of all, who ſtood for the reformation of religion, Th 
all public prayers and the adminiſtration of the ſacrament 
** thould be celebrated by miniſters in their mother-tongu 
that all the people might underſtand them: That the ele 
* tion of miniſters, according to the antient cuſtom of ti 


church, ſhould be made by the people: and that they whips 


© preſided over that election, ſhould inquire diligently into i Her 
lives and doctrines of all that were to be admitted; and, 
* by the negligence of former times, unlearned and flagitio 
* perſons had crept into eccleſiaſtical dignities, that they mig 
be removed out of the miniſtry, and fit perſons ſubſtitui ov 
* in their places,” The prieſts were even mad, and ſtorme 
mightily, that any man durſt appear and own ſo impudent 
fact, as they called it: But when their heat was a little allayed 
they anſwered, That they would refer the matter to a pub | 
diſputation ; and indeed, what danger could there be in that 
when they themſelves were to be judges in their own cauſe re 
On the other fide, the ſticklers for the reformation alledg in 
That the matter ought not to be determined by the wills Ma 
men, but by the plain words of holy ſcripture. The pries 
propounded alſo other terms of agreement, but ſuch ridic 


they would acknowledge purgatory after this life; If the 


would alſo yield, that they ſhould pray in their mother- tonguſſſene 
and celebrate the ſacraments, baptiſm, and the Lord's fuppe 
in the ſame. The Reformers preſſed the regent (as before) thi 
in fo juſt a cauſe, he ſhould pleaſe to gratify them with 
anſwer, agreeable to equity and reaſon. The regent favoul 
cd the cauſe of the prieſts, and ſecretly promiſed them her 


manu 


\ i 
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then nded the adverſe faction to uſe prayer, celebrate the ſacra- 
r thoWents, and perform other religious exerciſes in their mother - 
TheWogue, but without tumult; only that teachers were not to 


ike any public ſermons to the people at Edinburgh or Leith. 


e mo 
ho' this condition was carefully obſerved by them, yet many 


reto. 


orcleMiimonies, that her affection was alienated from them, did 
y joy appear: And the Papiſts at Edinburgh made almoſt the 
which ne anſwer to the demands that were brought in by the no- 
babiligWity ; only this they added farther, That, as to the point 
rom al ofreleCting miniſters, in ſuch kind of queſtions, they were 
der, MW to ſtand by the canon-law, or the decrees of the council 
is wel of Trent.“ Neither did they, in that afſembly, attempt 


thing in their own matters, only commanded the biſhops 
ſend ſecret informers into all pariſhes of their dioceſes, whe 
re to take the names of the violators of the papiſtical laws, 
bring them in to them: And tho' they plainly perceived 
at their threats were little eſteemed, yet truſting to the 
blic authority, which was on their fide, and having confi- 
nce in the arms of France, they inſulted over their infe- 
rs as imperiouſly as ever they did before. To mitigate 


ned t 
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ey v 
45 eir minds in ſome ſort, and to deprecate their ſevere and 
and, er ſentence againſt the preachers of the goſpel, John Er- 
oitione, Lord of Down, a man learned, pious, and affable, was 
mig to them. He intreated them, out of that piety which we 
ſtituc owe to God, and charity towards men, that they would 


tormWt think it much, at leaſt to tolerate people to pray to God 


ident their mother-tongue, when they were n. et together for that 
ulayedFW'ice, for that was according to ſcripture-command. They 
 publWre ſo far from granting his requeſt, that they uſed him with 
in thaTre bitter and arrogant words than formerly, adding alia 
cauſe ore cruel threatenings and reproaches ; and, left they might 


ledget 


ills Q read-bare popiſh laws to be printed; and faſtened upon the 


 prieWors of churches, which, becauſe they were commonly ſold 
ridicqhr a farthing, the common people called them the Qadran- 
If ü and ſometimes the triobolar faith. 
wr; Moreover, they who the year before had performed the em- 
If t in France, came in to the aſſembly, and eafily obtained, 
en th t their tranſactions ſhould be ratified: And after that, the 
onguFench ambaſſador was introduced, who, after he had made a 
(pps oration concerning the antient and long continued good- 
e) tif the French kings toward all the Scattiſh nation, did 
vith afneſtly deſire of them all, both ſingly and jointly, That they 


avoul 
her 
e C0 
1400 


ud fet the crown (which he, by a new and monſtrous name, 
ed matrimonial) upon the head of the queen's huſband, 
ging, that he would gain but an empty name, without 

4 ; OD | Fo any 


m to have acted nothing in that aſſembly, they cauſed ſome 
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ens HISTORY on 
any occafion of power and profit, He alſo uſed many ol 
flattering words, not neceflary here to be repeated; whii 
the more accurate they were in a triffling buſineſs, by fon 
the more they were ſuſpected, as coverts of concealed fi 
yet the ambaſſador, partly by immoderate promiſes, andy 
by earneſt intreaties, and partly by the favour of ſome, y 
collogued with the future power, gained the point, tha 
crown was ordered for the Dauphin; and Gilleſpy Cany 
Earl of Argyle, and James, the queen's brother, were cho 
to carry it to him. Theſe perſons, perceiving that they v 
ſent abroad to their own ruin, in regard the French amb 
hung as a ſtorm ready to fall upon their heads, made nog 
- hHaſtetofituptheirequipage, but deferred their preparation 
day to day, until they had pondered all things, and takenf 
meaſures of what was likely to enſue, eſpecially ſince no 
nearer and more eminent title of honour offered itſelf; | 
Mary Queen of England being dead, the Queen of Scots ca 
herſelf as her heir, and bore the arms and enſigns of Engl 
engraving the ſame on all her houſhold-ſtuff and furni 
and tho' France was at that time miſerably diſtreſſed in ak 
ing her power and dominion over Milan, * and Fland 
et the added to the reſt of her miſeries this mock-til 
ngland. The wiſer fort of the French ſaw this well enoy 
but they were forced to comply with the Guiſes, whotl 
could do all at court; for, by this kind of vanity, they vc 
needs be thought to add much ſplendor to the French n 
Beſides, the regent having received the decree concernit 
matrimonial crown, ſeemed to have put on a new difpoſit 
for ſhe turned her antient affability, which was acceptabl 
all, into an imperious arrogance ; and, inſtead of gentle 
ſwers, wherewith, before, ſhe uſed to ſooth both factions 
That it was not her fault, but that of the times, that ſhe c 
not promiſe ſo largely as the defired, before that decree Wi? * 
paſſed : Now ſhe thought herſelf ſecure, and therefore 
another kind of language nd deportment. A parliament 
ſummoned to be held at Stirling, May 1oth ; and wheres 
oſten ſaid, That now ſhe was free from other cares, ſhe woul 
ſuffer the majeſiy of grvernment to be debaſed, but endeuul 

| reſtore it to its antient glory, by ſome eminent example. I 
words portended a ſtorm enſuing, and therefore many a] 
to her for her favour; and, amongſt the reſt, to make" 
requeſt more likely to be granted, upon the account 0 
dignity of the meſſengers, Alexander Cuningham, L 
* , Glencairn, and Hugh Campbel ſheriff of Air, a worthy kn 
were ſent to her. When they came, ſhe could not conta 
ſelt, but muſt needs utter this ſpeech, as a winels of her wh 
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2 and your miniſters what you will or can, yea, tho they 
ch never ſo ſincerely, yet they ſhall be baniſhed the land. When 
rreplied, in great humility, That ſhe would be pleaſed ta call 
ind what fhe had often promiſed theme She anſwered, That 
miſes of princes were no further to be urged upon them for 


any Ott 
1: whit 
y ſom 
ed fr; 
and pa 


Dome, n : e Aa 
„ tha W192, than it ſtaod with their conventency. Whereupon | 
Cami rejoined, T hat then they renounced all allegiance and ſubjec- 


1 her; and adviſed her to conſider, what inconvenience 


ere c | 

5 likely to enſue hereupon, She was unexpectedly ſtruck 
\ amb this anſwer, and ſaid, She would think upon it. And when 
e no of ferceneſs of her anger ſeemed ſomewhat to abate, it was 
Aion in kindled much more violently, when ſhe heard that the 
Aken bitants of St. Johnſton's had publicly embraced the re- 


rd religions Whereupon ſhe turned to Patrick Ruthven, 
ror of the town, commanding him to ſuppreſs all thoſe 
nults for innovating of religion. His anſwer was, That he 


Ice N0 


tſelf:! 


ts C1 
Fuge 212cr over their bodies and eſtates, and thoſe he would take 
1rn io: / houd do no hurt. but that he had no dominion over their 


ſciences, At which anſwer ſhe was ſo enraged, that ſhe faid; 
hoped none world think it ſtrange, if he were ſhortly made is 
ent his ſtubborn impudence., She alſo commanded James Ha- 


in al 
Fland 
ck-titl 


1 enouMſurton, Sheriff of Dundee, to fend Paul Meffen prifoner ta 
who 8; but he was adviſed thereof by the ſheriff, and fo gave 
1ey vol! to the time, and flipped out of town. She wrote alſo to 
ich n neighbour- aſſemblies, to keep the Eaſter following after 


popiſh manner. But when none obeyed her therein, ſhe. 


1Cernil 

{poſi ſo enraged, that ſhe cited all the miniſters of the churches | 
eptableWthe whole kingdom to Stirling, to appear there on the 
gentle th of May enſuing. Ee | 


Hon, When that matter came to be noiſed abroad, the evangelics 
ſhe cofMWvorted one another, that they and their miniſters would 
lecree WP appear at the meeting; ſo that there was a great multitude 
fore thoſe that were likely to be at that afſembly, which, tho” 
uncot y came unarmed, yet the regent feared, that things would 


heres: 20 well on her fide : Whereupon ſhe ſent for John Erſkine 
woll Down, who happened to be in town at that time, and pre- 
den led with him to cauſe the unneceſſary multitude to return 


ö 


me, which would not be very difficult for him to do, be- 


. | 

y apps of the great authority he had amongſt them; and in the 

jake n time ſhe promiſed the would act nothing againſt the men 

nt of that perſuaſion. Many there were, who being made ac- 

„a nted with this promiſe of the regent, changed their pur- 
y of: of going thither, and returned home; yet nevertheleſs 

1cain WF on the day appointed for the aſſembly, called, over the 

ropes of thoſe who were ſymmoned, and thoſe who did not 


ver to thicir names ſhe out-lawed. Erſkine, ſeeing what 
| ; | little- 
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little credit was to be given to her promiſes, and fearing tg 
ſeized on by force, had withdrawn himſelf, and found Her 
Lords Strathcarn, Angus, and Merns, yet in a body, er: 
doubting of the faith of the queen: They finding, by hi 
| courſe (what they ſuſpected before), that the queen's rape 
| implacable, and that the matter could no longer be difſemh] 
| prepared themſelves againſt open force. 
| Matters ſtanding in this tickliſn poſture, Knox aſſemh 
; the multitude at Perth, and made ſuch an excellent ſermo 
| them, that he ſet their minds, already moved, all in a fad 
| After ſermon the greateſt part of the audience went hon 
dinner, but a few of the meaner ſort, ſuch as were alſo 
raged with anger and indignation, ſtaid behind in the chur 
| Amongſt them a poor prieſt, thinking to try how they ſt 
| affected, prepared himſelf to ſay maſs, and drew out a l: 
frame, or rather idol caſe, in which was contained the hit 
| ry of many faints curioufly engraven. A young man ſtand 
by, cried out, that what he did was intolerable ; upon vi. 
| the prieſt gave him a box on the ear; the youth took u 


ftone, and, thinking to hit the prieſt, the blow lighted on 
frame, and broke one of the pictures; the reſt of the m 
| rude, being in a rage, ſome fell upon the prieſt and his fra 
others upon the ſhrines and altars; and thus, as it were, i 
| moment of time, they demoliſhed all the monuments of 
1 perſtitious or profane worſhip, Ln” 
Theſe things were done by the meaner ſort, while the r 
er were at dinner. With the ſame furious violence, they 
feveral ways to the monaſtery of the friars, the reſt of 
common people ſtill flocking in to them: And tho' the fi 
had provided ſome aid againſt ſuch aſſaults, yet no force 
able to reſiſt the raſh violence of the multitude. The firſt 
fault was made upon the images and church-ſtuff, and 
poorer ſort ran in to plunder, The Franciſcans were furniſi e 
with houſehold- ſtuff, not only plentiful, but ſtately, more ti 
would ſerve ten times as many as they were. The Dominic are 
tho' not ſo opulent as they, yet had enough to evince tile 
profeſſion of begging to be a very vain one; ſo that one 
tily called them (not friars mendicants, but) friars manduci 
The poor ſeized on all their curniture ; for they who had 
ſtates, to prevent all ſuſpicicns of covetouſneſs, ſuffered ſ 
ef the monks, and eſpecially the prior of the Carthuſians 
go off with great quantities of gold and ſilver plate: Nay, 
abſtinence of the ſoldiers from plunder was as incredible 
| their celerity in demoliſhing the buildings was wonderful. 
= ' thoſe large houſes of the Carthuſians were ſo haſtily 0 
thrown, and even the ſtones carried away, that, within 
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ing u time; there was hardly any ſign of any foundation left, 
ound ien the news of all this came to the queen, with ſome ex- 
ody, ¶ Nrrations, they ſo inflamed her lofty ſpirit, that ſhe ſwore 
y his MW would expiate this nefarious wickedneſs with the blood of 


atizens, and with the burning of the city. The inhabitants 
Cowpar in Fife, hearing of this procedure of atfairs at 
th, they alſo by general conſent either broke the images, or 
ww them out of the church, and thus cleanſed their tem- 
At which the prieſt of the pariſh was ſo grieved, that the 


rage 


ſlembl 
uſemb 


2rmo 


a fan following he laid violent hands upon himſelf, The re - 

hom t was amazed to hear this news, and ſent for Hamilton, the 
> alſo Wis of Argyle and Athol, with their allies and clanſhips, to 
> churWMWne to her, and tho' ſhe deſired, by her quick proceeding, 


ey ſt prevent the preparations of her enemies, yet the carriage of 
t a H braſs ordnance was fo tedious, that it was about the 18th 
he hifi of May, before they came to the parts adjoining to that 
ſtand. When the nobles that were at Perth heard of the pre- 
21 whiſWations that the regent had made againſt them, they alſo | 
0k If meſſengers to their friends, and to the reformed all about, | 
d on Wt to deſert them in this laſt extremity of life and fortune. | 


creupon all the commonalty came zealouſly and ſpeedily 
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is fra and ſome alſo out of Lothian, that they might not be want- 4 

ere, io the common danger: But Alexander Cuningham Earl Bll 

ts of MGlencairn, exceeded them all in his force and readineſs ; 1 05 
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he, hearing how things ſtood, gathered together 2500 


the ro, horſe and foot, and led them on night and day, thro? 1 
they ieh and by-ways, till he came to Perth. James Stuart, na- bat 
t of Wi! fon to the late king, and Gileſpy Campbell, Earl of : 
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ole, were as yet in the army of the regent, for tho' they 
e the chief authors of reforming religion, yet, becauſe all 
yes of concord were not quite loſt, they ſtaid there; that 
if peace might be made on juſt terms, they might do ſome 
ice to their friends; but if the minds of the Papiſts were 
vily averſe from peace, then they reſolved to run the ſame 
ard with the reſt at Perth. ' Be”, 0 

the regent, being before informed by her ſpies, that the 
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dne Ney were about 7000 ſtrong, all very hearty, and reſolved y 
ducaWight, tho' ſhe had with her almoſt an equal number of 1 
> halts, beſides the French auxiliaries, yet was loth to venture all 1 
ed ſ n a battle: And therefore the ſent James Stuart, and Gi- 
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ans Campbell (whom I named before) to treat with the enemy: 1 
Jay, Ny, on their part, choſe out Alexander Cuningham, and 1 
lible n Erkine of Down, to treat with them. The queen was f 1 
ul. ſomewhat more placable, becauſe the heard that Glencaira "118 
ly 00 allo joined his forces with the reſt of the oppoſers of ido+ 7 l 
un i. Whereupon the four commiflioners made an agree- 11 
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that they were not to injure any of the townſmen in the ler 


both fides, having entered the place with a ſmall retinue, » 
The French mercenaries paſſing by the houſe of Patrick M 
only Patrick's fon, a youth of thirteen years of age: 


and fo much the rather, becauſe it lighted on the fon, and nt 
eidents, This her fpeech gave all to underſtand, that 


great enough to her mind; and her deeds confirmed thet 
' mercenary Scots under French pay, in the town to gar! 


be kept with Heretics, But her excuſe would have been as 


life and goods, from ſuch a fort of people as they were; 
performance of their promiſes, = 


258 Tur HISTORY or 
ment, that all the ſoldiery of the Scots ſhould be diſbanded 
both ſides, and the regent thould have liberty to entert 


town, and ſtay there with her retinue for a few days, till 
had refreſhed herſelf from the toil of her journey; pet! 


As for the French, none of then) were to enter, or to co 
within three miles of the town. All the other differences ut 
referred to the deciſion of the next parliament. Thus, t 
preſent inſurrection being quieted without blood, the aſſeri 
of the reformation departed joyfully, for they deſired nat 
make a war, but only to defend themſelves ; and thereuy 
they gave God thanks, who had given an unbloody end tot 
war. The carl of Argyle and James Stuart left the regent 
Perth, and went to St. Andrews, there to refreſſi themſch 
after their toils. But ſhe, the voluntiers being diſbanded 


honourably received according to the ability of the citize 


ray, an honeſt and worthy towniman ; fix of them level 
their pieces againſt a balcony, out of which his whole fan 
looked to behold the fight ; upon the diſcharge, they ki 


body was brought to the queen; and when ſhe heard of ul 
family he was, ſhe ſaid, That the chance was to be lament: 


the father; but that ſhe could not prevent nor help ſuch caſual 


would no longer ſtand to her agreements than till ſhe had fo 


of this ſuſpicion : For within three days after, the began 
turn all things topſy-turvy ; ſome of the citizens the fined, 
thers the banithed ; and charged their magiſtrates, without? 
judicial proceedings; and; going to Stirling, the left fo 


it; whereby the pretended ſhe had not broken her wo! 
which was, that the city ſhould be left free, and no French 
enter into it, When it was objected to her, That by the 
greement, all thoſe were to be accounted French, who 
{worn allegiance to the French king; then ſhe had recourſe n 
that common refuge of the Papiſts, That promiſes were ue. 


neſt, if ſhe had told them, That the had no obligation la 
Her conſcience, but that the might lawfully take away be 


Moreover, That princes were not to be ſo eagerly preſſed for 
n 


Theſe things ſufficiently declared, that the concord was not 


inded e to be laſting; And beſides, the things which followed 


* ie further occaſion for a finiſter opinion of her; for the peſ- 

til ed james Stuart and Gileſpy Campbell with threatening let- 

* and commands, denouncing the extremity of the law a- 
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: adverſe faction, ſhe diſregarded that, becauſe ſhe knew it 
w made up of voluntiers, and ſuch as fought without pay; 
d when they were diſmiſſed, they would not eaſily be brought 
xther again. After ſhe had reſtored the mals, and ſettled 
ger things as well as the could, fhe left a garriſon in the 
In, as I {aid before, and went towards Stirling. She was 
y deſirous to have the poſſeſſion of Perth, in regard it was 
:ate almoſt in the middle of the whole kingdom, and was 
e only walled place in it: And beſides, all the neighbouring 
plity was averſe from the Papiſts, and therefore the deſired 
put this curb upon them. Moreover it had many conve- 
kncies, and eſpecially for conveyance of land or fea forces; 
the tide comes up thither from the river Tay, which waſh - 
its walls; and ſo it affords a paſſage for commerce with 
reign nations, and it is almoſt the only town to which ac- 
b may be had by land, even to the utmoſt parts of the 
nodom : As for other towns, the paſſages to them are in- 
cepted by long bays, running in from the ſea ; and the paſ- 


r. e is ſlower thro” them, by reaſon they have not - that num- 
aſual rof 1 as to carry a great multirude at once; fo that oft - 
”_ nes paſſengers are ſtopped many days, by contrary winds, 


by the violence of tempeſts. | | 
for thefe reaſons Perth is accounted the moſt convenient 
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not ſo much advantage by the commodious ſituation of 
e place, as the reaped envy by violating her faith, in breat- 
g her capitulations; for that was the laſt day of her felicity, 
Id the ft wherein ſhe was publicly contemned. For, when 
le matter came to be divulged, it gave occaſion of many in- 
reftions in all parts of the Kingdom. For the Earl of Argyle, 


© violation of that truce, which they were the authors of, 
veened the neighbour nobility at St. Andrews, and joined 


the ſame ſect, that the.regent was at Falkland, with French 
ces, and that ſhe was intent on the deſtruction of Cowpar 
d St. Andrews; and unleſs help were prefently ſent, all the 
urches in Fife would be. in great danger. Whereupon a 
Fat multitude came preſently in to them from the neighbour- 
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inſt them, unleſs they came in to her: As for the army of 


ice for holding aſſemblies, and. alſo for collecting forces 
om all parts of the kingdom. But at that time the regent 


ad James Stuart, perceiving that their credit was broken, bx 


emſelves to the reformed, and wrote to their confederates 
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ing parts, mightily enraged againſt the queen and her fore 
For they found they were at war with a faithleſs and barh 
rous people, that had no reſpect to equity, right, faith, p 
miſes, or the religion of an oath, but 3 ſo lightly 
them, that they would ſay and unſay, do and undo, at ere 
waving blaſt of hope, and uncertain gale of ſmiling fortyn 
and therefore, for the future, no conditions or articles 
peace were ta be hearkened to, unleſs one party were ext 
guiſhed, or, at lepſt, ſtrangers were driven out of the kin 
dom: So that they prepared themſelves to overcome or die 
By theſe, and ſuch like ſpeeches, the minds of all preſe 
were ſo inflamed, that firſt of all they made an aflault ( 
Crail, a town fituate on the further angle of Fife, where th 
overthrew the altars, and broke down the images, and ſpoil 
all the apparatus of the maſs-trade : And, that which was: 
. moſt incredible in the caſe, anger prevailed more in the min 
of the vulgar, than avarice. From thence they went to St. A 
drews, where they ſpoiled the temples of the other ſaints, a 
levelled the manaſteries of the Franciſcan and Dominican fri 
to the ground. And, tho' all this was done almoſt unc 
the noſe of the archbiſhop, who had a ſufficient number 
horſe, which were able, as his hopes lately were, to defend! 
town; yet ſeeing the eagerneſs of the people, and ſuch an 
merous concourſe of all forts of voluntiers, he withdrew hit 
felf and his followers from the fury of the multitude, at 
went to Falkland to his clans and kindred, The regent 
fo enraged at the hearing of this, that, without any furti 
deliberation, ſhe commanded a march the next day, andi 
quarter-maſters before, to aſſign quarters for the French 
 Cowpar. She alſo ſent abroad her commands to all place 
that all who were able to bear arms, ſhould follow her to Co 
par; befides, ſhe gave a watch-word to the preſent forces 
the French and the Hamiltons, that they ſhould be all real 
to he in arms on ſound of trumpet. This defign of hers 
made known to the Reformers, by their ſpies and ſcou 
whereupon their friends and acquaintance were ſummoned 
repair to thoſe who were already aſſembled; and, to preve 
the deſign. of the regent, they marched preſently towar 
Cowpar; and at the fame inſtant, the inhabitants of Dunde 
and the nobles of the adjacent country, to the number of 
bout 1000 men, upon the ſame alarm, joined themſelves i 
them. That night they halted there, but the next morvit 
early they drew their forces out of the town, and ſtood in“ 
ray in the adjoining fields, expecting the army of the Papil 
and gathering up their own forces, as they came gradui 
and itragglingly in. In the camp of the regent there _ 200 
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ench, under the command of D'Ofel, and 1600 Scots led 
ſames Hamilton, Duke of Chaſtel-herau't, as he was then 
fed. Theſe ſent their canon before them in the ſecond 
uch, and marching early in the morning, came all ſo near, 
to ſee the enemy, and to be ſeen by them, There was a 


all river between them, where, at convenient poſts, their 


at guns were planted : Five hundred horſe were ſent be- 
re, to-make light ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, and alſo to hin- 
rtheir paſſage over the river, if they ſhould attempt it. The 
crity of theſe men gave ſome ſtop to the French; which 
s further increaſed by the coming in of Patrick Lermont, 
or of St! Andrews, with 500 citizens in arms, who, for 
econveniency of their march, being ſtretched out in length, 
ade a ſhew of a far greater number than they were. This 
t the regent's forces from diſcovering the number and or- 


rof their enemies, which they much defired to know ; nei. 


er could they diſcover that the general officers were preſent, 
x ſo they might give notice to their own people, as they 
re commanded, And therefore ſome of the French went 
the top of an high hill adjoining, to have as full a view of 
t enemy as they could, from ſuch a diſtance. From thence 
5 diſcovered many bodies of horſe and foot, with ſmall 


ances betwixt them, and behind them a great number of 


n to attend the.baggage and waggons, which made a long 
ev at the edge of a certain valley; ſo that they thought that 
a whole numerous party was laid in ambuſh for them: And 
news they carried to their fellows, aggravating all things 

ond what they were indeed. Whereupon the commanders 

the army, by the advice of the council, ſent to the regent, 

o ſtaid at Falkland, to acquaint her how matters ſtood ; That 
edcors ſeemed more numerous than they expected, and more 
dy to fight ; and, on the contrary, their own men murmur- 
and ſome of them publicly gave out, that they ſcorned, 

"the ſake of a few ſtrangers, to be led to an engagement a- 
ſt their own countrymen, friends and relations. W heres 
on, by the aſſent of the queen, three ambaſladors of the no- 
were ſent from Hamilton, ſuch as had fome friends, or 

Is, in the enemy's army, "Theſe ambaſſadors could not make 
face, becauſe the Reformers, being io often deluded by 
1 promiſes, gave no credit to their conceſſions; and the 
gent at that time had not any other voucher but her word 
make good her ſtipulation ; and if ſhe had, the would have 
Mght it below her dignity to have offered it. Beſides, there 
another difficulty im the caſe, which was the expulſion of 
Uners out of the kingdom (a thing principally miiſted up- 
} and that ſhe could not do, without acquainting the French 
| EE. 
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king; fo that only dilatory truces were made, not to indi 
Their minds to peace, as they had often experienced befy 
but to procure foreign aid; only this was agreed between the 
That the French forces ſhould be tranſported into Lothi 
and truce ſhould be made for eight days, till the regent co 
lend ſome pacificators of her own to St. Andrews, to pt 
pound equal conditions of peace to both parties. But the] 
tormers, plainly perceiving that the regent did but protr: 
time, till the paſſed her army over the next frith, becauſe t 
the could not compoſe things to her own advantage : the 
of Argyle and James Stuart deſired her by letters, that f 
would draw the garriſon out of Perth, and leave the city 
its own laws, as ſhe promiſed when ſhe was admitted into 
and, that the envy of her breach of covenant. was brought u 
on them, who were the authors of the agreement, "Ther 
gent giving no anſwer to, theſe letters, they turned their e 
'figns towards Perth, from whence miſerable complaints a 
roans for relief were daily brought theez, For the laird 
| Za a neighbouring laird, whom the regent, at herd 
parture, had made governor of the town, to. ſhew his offi 
ouſneſs, mightily oppreſſed the citizens: For taking the 0 
portunity of his command over them, he indulged his qi 
private paſſions, and revenged the old grudges which he h 
with many of them, even to extremity, banithing ſome, at 
pillaging others, on the account of religion; and he alſo; 
Jowed the like liberty to his ſoldier s. 
The forces which were at Cowpar, underſtanding of thi 
injuries done t6. their friends and partners in the reformatid 
beat-up.a march thither very early in the morning; they 
fieged the town, which, after a few days, was ſurrendered 


them. Kinfans was outed of his governorſhip, and Parifiſſ d. 
Ruthven the old governor, ſubſtituted. in his place, Affe 
yard they burat Scone, an old and unpeopled town, becau Nc 
contrary. to their faith given, they had killed one of th 1 
VV . . 0 
Buy their ſpies they were informed that the regent was ſe 1 
ing à garriſon of French to Stirling, ſo that they, who ve 4 
beyond the Forth might be cut off from the reſt, To preve * 
this deſign, Gileſpy Campbell and James Stuart, late in M. 


night, with great ſilence, removed from Perth, and ente 
Stirling, where they p tly overthrew the monaſteries oft 
friars. They alſo purged the other churches about the c. 
from all: monuments of idolatry: And thus, after three da 
they marched: towards Edinburgh, and deſtroyed the ſup 
ſtitious relics at Linlithgow, a town in; the mid-way ; and (i 
they were but a very few in number, the common ſoldiers 
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the war had been ended, flipping home to their domeſtic 
irs; yet they cruſhed the Papiſts in ſo many towns, and fo 
ata terror ſeized on the mercenary Scots and French, that 
5 fled, with all their baggage which they could draw after 
m, to Dunbar. The Scots nobles who were the leaders of 
reformation, ſtaid there ſeveral days to order matters; 
| beſides cleanſing of the temples from all popith trinkets, 


rotr; | 
2 ; appointed preachers to expound the word of God, pure- 
the nnd fincerely, to the people. | 

that Ila the mean time, word was brought from France, that 


g Henry II. was dead; which news increaſed the joy, but 


> Ct 
uad the induſtry of the Scots; for many now. betook 


into 


ugcht u emſelves to their private affairs, as if all the danger had been 
The er. On the other fide, the regent, fearing leſt ſhe and the 
heir e ench ſhould be expelled out of Scotland, was highly vigilant 


{ intent upon all occaſions. Firſt, ſhe ſent forth ſcouts to 


unts Al 
lairg Wiburgh, to fiſh out the enemy's deſigns; by whom being 
- her ermed, that the common ſoldiers had diſperſed themſelves, 
is O that the few which remained, kept no military difcipline 
the watch: She thought not fit to {lip ſuch an opportunity, 


his off. marched, with the forces which the had, directly to E- 
| he h burgh. Duke James Hamilton, and James Douglas, Earl of 
ne, Aerton, very dutifully met her; but they, not being able to 


npoſe matters, only got this point, That the battle ſhouid 
begin that day. At laſt, after many conditions had been 
maſſed on both fides, on the 24th of July, in the year 1 559, 
mice was made to laſt till the 1oth of January. The ſum ot 


alſo 
of the 


*matid 
they terms were, © “ That no man ſhould be compelled in mat- 
Jered ters of religion: That no garriſon ſhould be placed in E- 


Patri finburgh : That the prieſts ſhould not be hindered from 
Af receiving the fruits of their lands, tithes, penſions, or other 
becauMWncomes, freely: That none ſhould demoliſh churches, mo- 
of U aſteries, and other places, made for the uſe of prieſts, ar 
ſhould transfer them to other uſes : And, that the day af-. 
as ſen iter, the mint for coining money, and the royal palace, witli 
ho wl the furniture they found there, ſhould be reſtored te 
preve the regent.“ | | N 
in i dhe was more careful to keep the articles of this truce both 
enten herſelf and her ſubjects, becaufe the had ſhewn ſo much 
es of dalous levity in keeping the pacts made in former times, 


he ci ever, by men of her own faction, ſhe caufed the Scots to 
ee di itated, who were by nature inclinable to paſſion, and ſe 
e ſupWM'* occaſion of haraſſing the unhappy commonalty. But, 


and ti 
diers, 


ing no colour for her project, fuffieient to diſguiſe her cru- 
under the pretence of law ſhe cauſed falſe reports to be. 
ad abroad, That religion was but made the pretence for 

rebellion ; 
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rebellion ; that the true cauſe of riſing in arms was, that, 
lawful line being extinct, the kingdom might be. transfer; 
to James, the late king's baſtard ſon, When the percein 
that the minds of men were ſomewhat poſſeſſed by theſe, 2 
ſuch other kind of falſe reports, ſhe ſent ſome letters to 
ſaid James, pretending that they came from Francis and. 
King and Queen of France, wherein he was upbraided vi 
the pretended favour he had received from them; and with 
was ſevercly threatened, if he did not lay aſide his deſign 
revolting, and return to his duty. James anſwered, That 
was not conſcious to himſelf, either in word or deed, or a 
offence, either againſt king, regent, or laws; but, in regat 
the nobility had undertaken the cauſe of the Reformers ( 
religion, which was decayed, or rather had joined themſch 
to thoſc who were firſt therein, he was willing to bear thee 
vy of thoſe things, if any did ariſe, which were acted incatt 
mon by himſelf and others, they aiming at nothing butt 
glory of God; neither was it juſt for him to deſert that can 
which had Chriſt himſelf for its head, favourer, and defende 
whom unleſs they would voluntarily deny, they could 0 
furceaſe their enterpriſe. Setting that cauſe aſide, he and 
thers, who were branded with the invidious name of Rebe 
would be moſt obſequious and loyal in all other things. Th 
anſwer was grven to the regent, to be ſent into France ; whe 
it was looked upon as proud and contumacious ; whereas for 
eſteemed it modeſt enough, eſpecially as to the point of- 
braiding him with favours, whereas in truth he had rccen 
none, unlets ſuch as were common to all ſtrangers, 
While theſe things were tranſacting, a thouſand Fren 
mercenaries arrived at Leith; as alſo the Earl of Arran, { 
to James Hamilton, late governor, came to the convention 
the nobility, which was held at Stirling. The regent thoug 
herſelf very ſecure, upon the arrival of the French, and! 
an openly to apply her mind to ſubdue all Scotland by fon 
Go the cauſe of the Earl of Arran's return was this, he 
more eager and zealous in the cauſe of reformation, than 
fafe for him in thoſe times, and therefore he was deſigned 
be put to death by the Guiſes, who were the favourites 
Francis the younger, for the terror of the inferior order 
men: Nay, the Cardinal of Lorrain was fo bold in a ſpec 
which he made in the parliament of Paris, inveighing agal 
the cauſe of reformation, that he ſaid, They ſhould ſhurty 
fome eminem man fuffer upon that account, who was little iſt 
or to a prince, He being made acquainted therewith, 1 
withal calling to mind, that he had a little before been 
in his diſcourſe with the Duke of Guiſe upon that head, 
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"This they ſaid to the ambaſſadors. As to the fortitying Lei 
they wrote back to the regent, to this purpoſe: _ 
That they did much admire, that the regent had, with 
any provocation, ſo ſoon forgot, and receded from her 
** greements, as, by. driving out the antient inhabitants 
Leith, and placing a colony of ſtrangers there, and ſo ar 
ing a fort over all their heads, to the ruin of their lay; 
s liberties, as the had done; and therefore they earneſtly 
* ſired her to deſiſt from ſo pernicious a reſolution, wh 
was raſhly undertaken by her againſt the faith of her n 
miſes; againſt the public benefit, law and liberty; let 
« therways they ſhould be compelled to call for the affiſta 
*© of all the people in this caſe.” | | | 
About a month after, they ſent an anſwer from their c 
vention at Edinburgh, to the ſame purpoſe, withal adding 
to their former requeſts, That ſhe would demoliſh all newf 
tifications, and ſend away all ſtrangers and mercenaries, tl 
ſo the town might be free for traffic and mutual commer 
which, if ſhe refuſed to do, they would look upon it as af 
argument, that ſhe was reſolved to bring the kingdom into! 
very, which miſchief they would do all they could to prere 
The regent, three days after, fent Robert Forman, princ 
herald (king of arms, as they call him) giving him tkeſeco 
mands in anſwer to them: ** Firſt of all, you ſhall J:clare 
* them, that I am mightily ſurpriſed, and look upon its 
unexpected thing, that any other man ſhould claim any pc 
** er here, beſides my ſon-in-law and daughter, on whom 
* my authority depends. The former conduct of the nobili 
* and theſe their preſent requeſts, or rather commands, 
** fufficiently declare, that they acknowledge no authority 
*« perior to themſelves : That their petitions, or rather tb 
*« threats, tho' gilded over with ſmooth words, are not 4 
* new to me. Next, you ſhall require the Duke of Chal 
* herault, to call to mind what he promiſed me by won 
mouth, and to the king by letters, that he would not only 
loyal to the king, but alſo wouid take effectual care, that 
* ſon, the Earl of Arran, ſhould not mix himſelf in theſe! 
* mults of his country: And you ſhall aſk him, whether 
e preſent conduct correſponds with thoſe promiſes ? To! 
* letters you ſhall anſwer, That, for the fake of the pul 
* tranquillity, I will do, and fo I promiſe, whatſoever 5! 
* contrary to my duty towards God or the king. As for 
* deſtraQtion of law and liberty, it never entered into! 
heart, much leſs to ſubdue the kingdom by force. For who 
* ſaid ſhe, ſhould I conquer it, ſeeing my daughter doth 06 
as lawful heireſs, poſſeſs it? As to the — at Le 
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ng Lei jou ſhall aſk, Whether ever I attempted any thing therein, 


5 withq 
m her 
Mitants 
ſo ere 


conſpiracy, had openly declared, That they rejected the go- 
rernment ſet over them by law, and, without any advice or 
notice, tho? I held the place and authority of a chief magi- 
frate, had broke the public peace at their pleaſure, and had 


* ; trengthened their party by taking of towns, and had treat- 
5. ed with old enemies for eſtabliſhing a league; and that now 
lern rany of them kept Engliſhmen in their houſes ; ſo that, to 
1 10 onit other arguments, What reaſon have they to judge it 
ai brful for themſelves to keep up an army at Edinburgh, to 


nvade thoſe that are in poſſeſſion of the government; and 
jet it muſt not be rk | for me to have ſome forces about 
me at Leith for my own defence ? Their aim is principally 
this, to compel me, by often ſhifting of places, to avoid 
their fury, as I have hitherto done. Is there any mentidn in 
their letters about obedience to lawful magiſtrates ? Do they 
diſcover any way to renew peace and concord? By what in- 
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** dication do they manifeſt, that they are willing theſe tumults 
1 ſhould be appeaſed, and all things reduced to their former 
he ſtate? Let them colour and gild their pretences how they 
Log pleaſe, with the ſhew of public good, yet it is plain, that 
cu hey mind nothing leſs; for if that one thing were a hin- 
u ita krance to concord, I have often ſhewed the way that leads 
any poſh o it. They themſelves are not ignorant, that the French, 
hon” che command of their own king, had long ſince quitted 
ob cotland, if their conduct had not occafioned the ſoldiers 
3 longer ſtay. And therefore, if now they will offer any ho- 
1 neſt conditions, which may afford a probable ground of 
her ti hope, that the majeſty of the government may be preſerved, 
re” ad that they will with modeſty obey their ſuperiors ;1 ſhall 
Cha refuſe no way of renewing peace, nor omit- any thing re- 
word ating to the public good. Neither am I only thus affected 
i ooh towards them, but the King of France is of the fame mind 
what 00, who hath ſent over an illuſtrious knight of the order of 
"eſe dt. Michael, and another prime eccleſiaſtical perſon, with 
an letters and commands to that purpoſe, whom yet they have 
To U lo lighted, as not to vouchſafe them an anſwer, - no, nor 
e pul audience neither. And therefore you ſhall require the duke, 
er is "4 other nobles, and perſons of all ſorts, preſently to ſepa- 
. fort rate themſelves, otherways they ſhall he proclaimed traitors.” 
1900 lo this letter the nohles ſent an anſwer the day after, which 
> who 5 October 23d, to this purpoſe : ©* We plainly perceive by 
th ur letters and commands, ſent us by your herald, how 
it ien perſiſt in your diſaffection ta God's true warſhip, to 
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wy ne public gaod of the whole country, and to the common 
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before they, in many conventions, and at length by a mutual 
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liberty of us all; which, that we may preſerve according 


our duty, we do in the name of our king and queen, ſuſpe 
and inhibit that public adminiſtration which you uſurp u 
der their names, as being fully perſuaded, that your co 
duct is quite contrary to their inclinations, and againſt th 
public good of the kingdom: And as you do not eſtee 
us a ſenate and public council, who are the lawful peg 
of our king, queen, and country ; ſo we do not ackno 
ledge you as regent, in ſupreme authority over us, eſpecis 
ly ſince your government (if you have any ſuch entruſt 
to you. by our princes) is, for weighty and juſt reafo 
« abrogated by us, and that in the names of thoſe kings 
whom we are born counſcllors, eſpecially in ſuch things 
*© concern the ſafety of the whole commonwealth. And, th 
* we are determined to undergo the outmoſt hazard for t 
freeing of that town, wherein you have a garriſon, fro 
foreign mercenaries, which you have hired againſt us; ye 
for the reverence and due reſpect we bear to you, 28 d 
mother of our queen, we earneſtly entreat you to withdra 
«« yourſelf, ere neceſſity compel us to reduce that town | 
force, which we have often endeavoured to gain by f, 
% means. And withal we deſire, that within the ſpace 
*« twenty-four hours, you would withdraw likeways the 
* who challenge the name of legates or ambaſſadors to ther 
« ſelves, and forbid them either to decide controverſies, 
to manage public affairs; and alſo, that all mercenary { 
diers in the town would withdraw likeways ; for we wo 
willingly ſpare their lives, and conſult their ſafety, both 
reaſon of that antient amity which hath been kept up! 
** tween the kings of Scotland and France; and alſo, by r 
© ſon of the marriage of their king with our queen, whi 
« doth equitably engage us rather to increaſe our union, th 
« diminiſh it.“ | : 
be fame day, the herald alſo related, that the day befol 
in a full aſſembly of nobles and commons, it was voted, Th 
all the regent's words, deeds, and deſigns, tended only 
tyranny ; and therefore a decree was made to abrogate 
authority; to which all of them ſubſcribed, as moſt ju 
| Moreover they did inhibit the truſt her ſon-in-law and davy 
ter had committed to her: They alſo forbad her to execute 
act of public government, till a general convention of the 
ftates, which they determined to ſummon, as ſoon as com 
niently they could, The 25th day, the nobles ſent an hers 
to Leith, to warn all the Scots to depart out of the town u 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and to ſeparate themſch 


from the deſtroyers of public liberty. After theſe thit 
. * . | horſem 
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rſemen made excurſions, on both fides, and the war began, 
without any conſiderable ſlaughter. In the beginning of this 
on, there fell ſuch a great and ſudden terror upon the 
ty of the Reformed, as did mightily diſturb them for the 
cent, and alſo cut off all hopes of ſucceſs for the future. 
vr the regent, partly by threats, and partly by promiſes, had 
ought off many who had given in their names to the Re- 
mers, from the faction of the nobles; and beſides, their 
mp was full of ſpies, who diſcovered both their words and 
tions, even thoſe which they thought were neceſſary to be 


pt moſt ſecret, to the regent : And when James Balfour's 


rant was taken carrying letters to Leith, the ſuſpicion light- 
on a great many, and the fear diffuſed itſelf over the whole 
dy, The mercenary ſoldiers alſo mutinied, becauſe they had 
t their pay down upon the day appointed; and if any one 
ideavoured to appeaſe them, he was ſeverely threatened by 
em, But people did leſs admire the ſedition of ſuch men, 
o had neither religion nor honeſty, than they did the im- 
cility and faint-heartedneſs of the Duke of Chaſtel-herault, 
no was ſo amazed at approaching dangers, that his affright- 
ent diſcouraged the minds of many. Thoſe who were moſt 
bur2gious, endeavoured to apply remedies ; and their firſt 
(nfultation was, to appeaſe the mercenaries : And ſeeing the 
les which remained could not make up a ſum ſufficient 
quiet and pay them, ſome declining thro' covetouſneſs, o- 
ders pleading inability; at laſt they agreed to melt down all 


Je ſiver plate; and, when the Say-maſters were ready to aſ- 
Wi therein, the mints or ſtamps, I know not by whole fraud, 


fre taken away. > | _ 

The only ground of hope was from England, which was 
judged roo flow. At laſt they reſolved to try the fidelity of 
ar private friends; and thereupon they ſent John Cockburn 
tUrmiſton to Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James Crofts, two 
ghts of known valour (who at that time were officers at 
wick) to obtain of them a ſmall ſum of money, to ſerve 
ir preſent occaſion. This their deſign, tho' they kept it as 
mate as they could, was yet diſcovered to the regent, who 
mmanded the Earl of Bothwel to way-lay him in his return. 
, tho' a few days before he had taken a ſolemn oath, that 


© would not prejudice the cauſe of the nobles in the leaſt ; 


, tho' he had given them hopes that he would join himſelf 
their party, yet nevertheleſs lay in ambuſh for Ormiſton, 
Gaulted him unawares, wounded and took him priſoner, and 


became maſter of all the money that he brought. When 


t noiſe of this exploit was brought to Edinburgh, it alarmed 
de Earl of Arran and James Stuart, and almoſt all the horſe 
N . 
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to draw out, not fo much for deſire of revenge, as to reſell 
Ormiſton (if he were alive) or at leaſt to put a ſtop to the 
march, that it might not be conveyed to the regent, B 
Bothwel, having notice of this by a ſpy, prevented their con 
ing by his flight. 5 

I be ſame day, the governor of Dundee, with the townſme 
and a few voluntiers, marched towards Leith, and placed the 
ordnance on an adjoining hill. The French, who were! 
formed by their ſcouts, that almoſt all the enemies horſe we 
abſent, drew forth ſome troops, to cut off thoſe few foo 
whoſe ſmall numbers they ſaw. 'The Dundeans ſtood a whi 
in hope of relief; but, in regard thoſe few mercenaries whic 
followed them turned their backs almoſt at the firſt charg 
they alſo retired, leaving their guns behind them; at laſt 
noiſe was raiſed in the rear, that the French were gone ant 
ther way, towards the gates of the city to ſeize them, and 
keep them out, Upon this, there was fuch an univerſal co 
ſternation, that every one ſhifted for himſelf the beſt he coule 
and, while each man endeavoured to ſave one, the weak wei 
trodden under foot by the ſtrong ; ſo that every body looke 
to his own particular; and there was no proviſion made! 
common for them all. The Papiſts, on the contrary, cre] 
out of their lurking holes, and openly reproached them: Ir 
ſomuch, that they who ever pretended great zeal for the n 
formation, began partly to withdraw themſelves ſecretly; a 
partly they conſulted how to deſert the whole buſineſs. 
On the th day of November, when news was brought th 
the French were marched out to intercept ſome proviſions cor 
ing towards Edinburgh; beſides the diſagreement of the R 
formed among themſelves, the mercenaries could ſcarce be g 
out of the town to oppoſe them. The Earl of Arran, 1 
James Stuart, and their friends, went firſt out againſt then 
with whom there joined many worthy and valiant perſo 
They charged the French more fiercely than prudently, 
that they were near upon the point to have been ſhut out fro 
Edinburgh, and ſo to have paid for their paſhneſs. Fort 
' marſhes on the one fide, and the adjacent wall of an orchir 
left them but a narrow ſpace for their march, and that on 
open to the French muſqueteers; ſo that they were trodat 
under foot, partly by their own men, partly by the ene) 
horſe. In this hurry they had been all certainly cut off, un! 
the commanders, leaping from their horſes, had put the 
telves into equal danger with the reſt, Some of the comme 
ſoldiers ſeeing this, ſtopped for ſhame, amongſt whom * 
Alexander eos a captain, a ſtout young man, ® 
very forward in the cauſe of religion: he being grievon 
EE. * SEE Up — — wound 
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ounded, falling into the enemies hands, and receiving many 
rokes from them, ſoon after died of his wounds. 

After this engagement, in which about twenty-five were 
led, many withdrew themſelves, and others were grown al- 
dot deſperate ; but the Earl of Arran, and James Stuart, 
romiſed to continue their endeavours, if only a ſmall com- 
any of them would keep together, When all, in a manner, 
fuſed ſo to do; the next conſultation was, to leave the city, 
id, as the nobles had determined, in the ſecond watch they 
xran their march, and the day after came to Stirling. There 
on Knox made an excellent ſermon to them, wherein he 


iſed the minds of many into an aſſured hope of a ſpeedy de- 


rerance out of theſe diſtreſſes. Here it was agreed upon in a 
onvention, that, becauſe the French were continually ſtrength- 
red and increaſed with new ſupplies, they alſo would ſtrength- 
n their party by foreign aid. And in order thereto, William 
laitland was ſent into England, a young man of great pru- 
ence and learning: He was to inform the. queen what emi- 
ent danger would accrue to England, if the French were ſuf- 
fred to fortify places, and plant garriſons in Scotland, in re- 
ard they ſought the deſtruction, not of religion only, but of 
vs and liberties too; and, if the Scots were overcome by 


Ice or fraud, or, if they were reduced to ſervitude by an 


equal alliance, they would have an eafier ſtep to infringe 
e power of the Engliſh. | 


The Engliſh, after a long debate of the matter, at length 


me ſome hopes of aſſiſtance. The noblemen, who were the 
lertors of liberty, had divided themſelves into two parties; 
one ſtaid at Glaſgow, that they might command the neigh- 
vuring provinces, and defend their partners in the reformati- 
n from wrong: Others were ſent into Fife, The French did 


hat miſchief they could to their enemies; but, being troubled . 


dhear of the Engliſh ſupplies, they endeavoured to ſubdue the 


mainder of the contrary faction, before their coming; and 


It, they marched againſt that party which was in Fife: In 


er march they plundered Linlithgow, and the eſtates of the 


amiltons ; from thence they marched to Stirling, where they 


ad no longer but till they could pillage the townſmen, and. 


en paſſed over the bridge; and led their army along the 
Wre of the river, which was full of towns and villages well 
Mabited, They ranſacked all they met with, and at laſt came 
dKinghorn, The Scots, to ſtop their career, put a ſmall gar- 


lon into a town called Dyſart: Here the French made light”, 


rmiſhes for twenty days together; and becauſe they could 
ut wreak: their fury upon the maſters, they did it upon the 


ae walls of their houſes, and razed a village called Grange, 


belonging 
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belonging to William Kirkaldy, from the very foundation, Hi 
knowing that the French made frequent excurſions from then, 
to plunder the country people, a little before day placed hi 

felf in ambuſh, and obſerving Captain l' Abaſt, a Switzer, t 
march out with his company, he kept himſelf cloſe fo long, ti 
the French were above a mile from their garrifon, and the 
his horſe ſtarted up, and intercepted them from their fellow 
The French had but one way for it, in thoſe circumſtances, an 
that was to enter a country village near at hand, and ſo toe 

deavour to defend themſelves behind walls and hedges. Th 
Scots, being provoked by the former cruelty of the Frenc 

were utterly unmindful of their own ſafety, and wholly inte 
on the deſtruction of their enemies, tho' they had no oth; 
arms, but horſemens lances, yet broke down all that was i 
their way, and ruſhed in upon them : 'The captain who refu 
ed to take quarter, and fifty of his men, were ſlain ; the rel 
they ſent priſoners to Dundee, 

They who were at Dyſart, as in a ſettled poſt, met at Cowp 
out of them, and others that were at Glaſgow, there were fo 
ee choſen to be ſent to Berwick, to agree the terms of th 
eague with the Engliſh, The chief articles were theſe, Thi 
if any ſtranger ſhould enter Britain in a warlike manner, each 
them ſhould aid and aſſiſt one another: That the Queen of Englai 
fhould pay the Scots in England, and alſo the Engliſh auxilianit 
in Scotland : That the plunder taken from the enemy ſhould bel 
to the Engliſh, but the towns and caſtles ſhould preſently be rt 
| flored to the right owners» That the Scots ſhould give hoſtage 
which were to remain in England, during the marriage of i 
French king with the Queen of Scots; and one year after. 
Theſe tranſactions paſt at Berwick, February 27, 1570. On 
thing the Engliſh gave ſtrict warning of to the Scots, which was 
that they ſhould not join in a ſet battle, and ſo hazard all, befor 
the aids of their friends came; for the Engliſh lords wen 
much afraid, that the over eager ſpirits of the Scots, woul 
precipitate the whole matter into an irrecoverable confuſion. 

In the mean time the French, having plundered Dyſart ane 
.Weems, had a debate among themſelves, Whether they ſhoull 
march directly towards the enemy, or elſe go along the {hors 
to St. Andrews, and fo to Cowpar. The latter opinion prevail 
ed, becauſe, by reaſon of the great ſnow which be. fallen, 
the high-ways were ſo clogged, that the horſe, without grea 
_ inconvenience, could not march thro? the midland countries 
| wherefore, paſling along a-little by the ſea, when they came to 
the promontory called Kincraigie (i. e. the head or end ot! 
rock) ſome of them got thereupon, where there was 2 large 
Proſpect into the ſea, and they came down in great Joy, I 
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ion. Hu their fellows, That they diſcovered eight great ſhips, of the 
n then rate, at ſea + Whereupon the French certainly concluded, 
ed hin thoſe veſiels had brought them over the ſuccours which 
tzer, (cy had long before expected; and therefore they ſaluted 


em, as the cuſtom is, with the diſcharge of their great guns, 
d congratulating one another, invited them on ſhore, re- 
ing to paſs that day in a great deal of mirth and jollity, 
ces, alot long after, one or two boats landed from the contrary 
o to ere of Lothian, they (having in their paſſage had fome dit- 
3. Thule with the paſſengers in-thoie foreign ſhips) made a diſ- 


ong, ti 
nd the 
fellow 


FrencMWvcry, that it was a fleet of Englith ; and withal, that the 
y intel iert was, That the land forces of the Engliſh were not far 
o otheMWom the borders of Scotland. Hereupon there was a ſudden 


unge of ſpirit among them, and their unſeaſonable laughter 
med into fear and trembling; ſo that preſently they catched 
p their colours, and retreated, part of them to Kinghorn, o- 
ers to Dunfermline, many of them leaving their dinners be- 


t was 1 
o refu 
the rel 


owpuffad them for very haſte; for they were afraid left the garri- 
re ſom a, which they had left at Leith, might be cut off, and they 
of H emſelves expoſed to the fury of the ſurrounding enemy, be- 
e, Tre they could gather all their ſtrength into a body. 


During this whole march, they plundered more of tlie Pa- 
its, who came in thick to them, than of their enemies. For of 


each 0 


Fnglan 


rial e latter, the richer ſort had withdrawn a great part of their 
elan tes into the remote places of ſafeguard; as for thoſe eſtates 
ze lich were not fo ſecured, the French commanders being ele- 
o/t oi ted with their preſent ſucceſs, and alſo with the hopes of 


from France, which was every day expected, in eotifidence 


2 of thi ; | 
J ſicreof they hoped to be perpetual lords of thoſe countries; 


d. On erved the richeſt farms and villages, which moſt abounded 
ch wa ih all kind of proviſions, unplundered, as a peculiar prey 
befor r themſelves. But the Papiſts were either exhauſted by the 
5 wer rquent invitations of the principal commanders to feaſt at 


vir houſes, under a pretence of friendſhip; or elſe were pri- 
ttely pillaged by the common ſoldiers; or at leaſt in their re- 
feat, were openly ranſacked by the French, who were in great 


would 


11100. 


art and 

(ould! of proviſions, and that not without bitter reproaches of 
hort er cowardice, and their avarice, in not relieving their friends: 
rer bich things (ſaid they) we leave to you to judge; how near 
=Y kin they are to plain perfidiouſneſs, This contumelious 


de, joined with the rapacity of the French faction, quite 
med the hearts of many from them; and not long after, the 
ie men being compelled, partly by fear of their enemies, and 
any by the wrongs received by their own partizans,, Joined: 


t great 


1tries 
ame {Cl 


d of 


„ 5 univerſally revolted from 'the-outlandithy, and Ihe we 
toll 


Vor. II. 7 them- 
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the badneſs of the weather: Beſides, a new fleet of Engl 


buy treachery. The governor, tho? he was not ignorant of the 


huis command. The nobles, who were the affertors of pub 
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themſelves as eager in repreſſing the tyranny of the 'Frend 
as the other Scots did in ailerting their religion. 

The ſpring was now at hand, and both parties haſtened( 
draw their forces together into one place. The Earl of M 
tigues, a youth of undaunted courage, landed from France vi 
two ſhips, bringing with him about 1000 foot, and a ft 
horſe :. He and his ſoldiers preſently went on ſhore ; but t 
thips were taken in the night by the Scots. About the fan 
time the Marquis of Elbeuff, brother to the regent, who v 
bringing aid of men and money in eight ſhips, returned bu 
into the haven-whence he ſet fail, partly for fear, becauſe t 
ſea was full of Engliſh ſhips, and partly excuſing himſelf f 


was ſent in to ſecond the former, who flew up and downt 
whole channel, and held Keith iſland beſieged, ſtopping a 
manner of proviſion from paſling by ſea into Leith. 

In the mean time, the chief of the aſſertors for liberty, wh 
commanded in Fife, went to Perth, and after three days cor 
ference there with Huntley, they won over all that north 
part of Scotland to their party: And order was ſoon after givet 
that they thould all aſſemble and rendezvous at the end 
March. About the ſame time all the Reformers had a meeti 
at Linlithgow : From thence they went to Hadington ; and, 
the firſt of April they joined the Engliſh, There were in th 
Engliſh army above 6,000 foot, and 2,000 horſe. The ne 
night they pitched: their tents at Preſton, . The ſame dayt 
regent, to withdraw herſelf from the danger now near af 
proaching, and to avoid the uncertain hazard of war, retire 
with ſome few of her domeſtics, into the caſtle of Edinburg! 
of which John Erſkine was governor, a man of approved lo 
alty and carefulneſs, He had received the command of it by 
decree of the public council, as hath been before related, di 
upon this condition, That he ſhould render it up to none, u 

leſs by the command of the ſame council. The French fa 
_ that the poſſeſſion of this caſtle was of great advantage to th 
affairs, and therefore they uſed great endeavours to obtain 


intentions towards him, and had ſo fortified the caſtle, 3 
made ſuch other diligent proviſion, that it was ſecure, ith 
from force or fraud, yet was not willing to exclude the rege 
at ſuch a time: But, in receiving her into the caſtle, he toc 
great care, that both the and the caſtle might be till und 
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liberty, cho' before they had often found, that her mind u 
obſtinately averſe from the cauſe which they had undertake 
ye thought it adviſable not to pretermit the preſent occaſo 
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; hoping that the fear of the war, approaching nearer to 
er, and the uncertainty of aid from a remote country, might 


Frencl 


ſtenedt 


of Mi che party had a meeting at Dalkeith, from whence they 


mce vi vote to her to this purpoſe: 

d a f © We have oftentimes heretofore earneſtly intreated you, 
but ui both by letters and meſſengers, to ſend away the French 

the ſand ſoldiers, who do yet another year grievouſly oppreſs the 


who vil} poor country people; nay, they excite a juit fear in the 


ned bi commonalty, that they ſhall be reduced into a miſerable 
-auſe i ſervitude ; from which fear we have many times intreated 
nſelt ia vou to deliver us; but, when our juſt intreaties prevailed 
F Engl nothing with you, we were enforced to repreſent our de- 


own t 
pping a 


plorable eſtate to the Queen 'of England, as the neareſt 
princeſs to us, and to deſire aid of her, to drive foreigners, 
'who threatened to make us ſlaves, out of our kingdom, and 
that by force of arms, if it could not otherways be done. 
And tho? ſhe, out of a ſenſe of our calamities, hath under- 
taken our cauſe; yet, that we might perform our duty to · 


ty, Wi 
lays col 
10rthe 


cr give wards the mother of our queen, and might prevent the ef - 
e end fuſion of Chriſtian blood, as much as is -oflible, and might 
meetin then have recourſe to force of arms, when we have tried 
and, al other ways to obtain right without ſucceſs, we do as 


re in ii yet eſteem it a part of that good temper which we ought to 


The ne keep, again to pray you to command the French toldiers, 
day ii vith their commanders and officers, to depart immediately 
near i out of the land. In order to the accompliſhment where- 
 retireWof, the Queen of England will not only afford them a ſafe 
inbureſ paſſage thro' her kingdom, but will alſo aſſiſt with her fleet 
ved lo to tranſport them. If this condition be rejected, we call 
of it hy God and man to witneſs, chat we take up arms, not out of 
ted, b hatred, or any wicked intent, but inforced thereto by 


One, U. 


ö mere neceſſity, that fo we may try the, extremity of reme- 
ach 1a | 


dies, that the commonwealth, aurfelves, our eſtates, and 


to the poſterity, might not be precipitated into utter ruin. And 
obtain WF jet notwithſtanding, tho' we at preſent ſuffer very heavy 
of the preſſures, and more heavy ones are near approaching, no 
tle, u danger whatſoever ſhall ever enforce us ta depart from our 
c, ci duty towards our queen, or from the king her huſband, 
e regen the leaſt title, wherein the deſtruction of our antient li- 


he to q berty, and the ruin of ourſelves and our poſterity, is not 


ill undi concerned. As for you, moſt excellent princeſs, we be- 
f pub feech you again, that, weighing the equity of our demands, 
uind n the inconveniencies attending war, and how neceſſary peace 
eriak ll is to this your daughter's kingdom, fo miſerably harraſſed, 
xccalo ou would afford a favourable ear to our juſt requeſts : 


LT Which 
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icline her mind to peaceable counſels, Whereupon the chief 
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Which if you ſhall, do, you will leave a grateFul and ple 
ing remembrance of your moderation amongſt all nation 
and will. alſo conſult the tranquillity of the greateſt part 
„ Chriſtendom. Dated at Dalkeith, the 4th of April, 
the year 1560.“ POETIC 

_ The, 6th.day. of April, when the Engliſh drew near by t 
ſea-ſide, about 1300 French marched. out of Leith, and pc 
ſefied a little, riſing hill at the end of the plain; becauſe thi 
thought that the Engliſh would pitch their tents there. The 
was à ſharpꝭ fight for above five hours, for the recoveri 
and keeping the place, with no ſmall loſs on both ſides; 
laſt, the Scots horſe, with great violence, ruſhed in among 
the thickeſt of the French, and drove them back in great 
ſtoniſnment into the town; and, if the Englith horſe h 
come in ſooner than they did, as it was agreed, they had be 
all n from the others, and ſo cut fl. 
After this, there were conferences managed between i 
parties, but in vain; for the Englith rejected all truce, a 
now and then made ſome light excurſions, yet not witho 
bloodſhed; tis not neceflary to recount them, On the 21 
April, Jobn Monluck, Biſhop of Valence in Savoy, was f 
carried into the Engliſh camp, then into the caſtle of du 
burgh, to the regent, where he had a conference with her ty 
days, and then returned to the Scottiſh nobles; the terms 
accommodation could not then neither be agreed on, becau 
the Scots perſiſted peremptorily in their demand, that thei 
reign ſoldiers thould return home, Hereupon the Engliſh, t 
faule the diſtance between their camp and the town was t 
great for their ordnance to do any execution, ſo that their bc 
teries ſignified little or nothing, removed their camp on the 
ther fide Leith river, near the town, where they might more ce 
tainly annoy the enemy, and alſo have frequent ſkirmiſhes. ( 
the laſt day of April, about two hours before ſun-ſet, a cala 
fire ſeized upon that part of the town which being aſſiſted | 
the violence of the winds, burnt fiercely till the next morn 
deſtroying many houſes, and making great devaſtation, 
even took hoid of, part of the public granary, and conſume 
great deal of proviſions. In this hurly-burly, the Englith we 
not wanting in their duty, for they turned their great gunsV 
on that part, and played ſo hot upon the people, that they dus 
not come to quench the fire ; nay, they entered the trench 
and in ſome places meaſured the height of the wall; ſo th! 
if the French, at the beginning of the combuſtion, fear! 
ſome treachery, had not run in great numbers to the va 
and thereby prevented their ruin in ſuch a general conſte a 
tion, chat very day had put an end to the war. 


cs 
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1d plea on the 4th-of May, the Engliſh ſet fire to the, water mills 
nation ich were near the town; onè of them they burnt dawn be- 
t part Mie day, the other the next day after; the French in vain en- 
\pril, NRroured to quench the flames. On the 7th of May, the be- 


gers ſet ladders to the walls to make an aſſault, but the lad- 


r by were too ſhort, ſo that they were bheaten off, many wound- 
and po and 160 flain,. The three following days, che French were 
wſc M ployed, with great labour and hazard, in repairing the 
. Tbeſ ls, the Engliſh continually playing upon them, where they 
coveriſi the greateſt numbers. The Papiſts were extremely puffed 
ſides; Mrith this ſucceſs, ſo that they now promiſed to themſelves, 


among 


at the Engliſh would depart, the ſiege would be raiſed, and 


great We war be finiſhed. But the Engliſh and Scots were nothing 
orſe H ouraged by this blow, but exharted one another to conſtan- 


and the Engliſh promiſed to ſtay till they heard their queen's 
ſaſure from her court. In the mean time letters came from 
Duke of Norfolk, which did mightily encourage all their 


had bet 


ween t 

uce, aWﬀrits: For he wrote to Gray, the chief commander, wiſhing 
- withoWin to continue the ſiege, and that he ſhould not want ſoldiers; 
je 21/1 long as there was a man able to bear arms in his province 
was fi hich was very large, reaching from Trent to Trerd).ond, if 
of LdigWcd were, he himſelf would come in perſon into the camp: 
ber d, to convince him of his ſincerity, he cauſed his own tent 


terms 
, becau 
at thei 


be erected in the camp; and, in a few days, ſent 2009 
iliaries; ſo that the memory of the farmer loſs was quite 
vn out, and, with great chearfulneſs they renewed the war: 


gliſh, Mod from that day forward, tho' the French made frequent 
was lies, yet hardly one of them was ſucceſsful to their, party. 
heir be ln the mean time the Queen of England ſent William Cecil, 
on the ¶ learned and prudent perſon, who was then the chief miniſter 
more ce ſtate in England, and Nicholas Wotton, Dean at York, into 
ſhes. M otland, to treat about a peace. They were cammanded to 
, a calnWnfer counſels with Randan and Monluck of the French par · 
ſſiſted concerning conditions of peace: For the kings of France 


ought it a thing below their dignity, to enter into an equal 
pute with their own ſubjects. The frame of this conference 
s the cauſe, that, as if all controverſies had been already 
ded, a convention was appointed ao be held in July. In che 


guns u enn time the queen dowager died in the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
hey dune 10th, worn out with ſickneſs and grief. Her death va - 
trench euſly affected the minds of men; for ſome of them who 
ſo urebt againſt her, did yet bewail her death, for ſhe was en- 


ied with a ſingular wit, and bad alſo a mind very propenſe 


heſt inhabitants of the iſles, by her wiſdom, and valour; 


mc believed, that ſhe would never have had any war 9 
the 
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equity; ſhe had quieted the fierceſt Highlanders, and the 
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the Scots, if ſhe had been left free to her own diſpoſitio 
for ſhe ſo accommodated herſelf to their manners, that 
ſeemed able to accompliſh all things without force : But 
miſery was, tho' the name of governeſs reſided in her, neith 
did ſhe want virtues worthy of fo great a dignity, yet ſhedi 
as it were; rule precariouſly; becauſe, in all matters of mome: 
ſhe was to receive anſwers, like ſo many oracles, from Fran 
For the Guiſes, who were then the powerfulleſt in the Fren 
court, had deſigned the kingdom of Scotland, as a peculiar 
their family; and accordingly, they adviſed their ſiſter to 
more peculiar in aſſerting the papal religion, than cither h 
own diſpoſition,” or thoſe times, could well bear. This 
gave ſome evident hints of; for ſhe had been heard to ſay, th 
if matters were left to her own arbitriment, ſhe did not d 
ſpair but to compoſe them upon equal conditions. Some 
thers were of opinion, that ſhe alledged thoſe things rather 
pularly, than really as her mind was, and that not only wi 
an intent to avert the fault or envy of mal- adminiſtration fre 
herſelf; but alſo that, under a pretext of aſking advice, { 
might ſpin out the time in delay, whilſt ſne ſent for forci 
aid; and fo, by yielding, ſhe might take off the violence 
the Scots, and in time ſuffer their angry mood to abate; bei 
of opinion, that the Scotch troops, who were voluntiers, a 
ter one or two diſbandings, could not again be eatily gott 
gether, becauſe they were made up of men, who were not u 
der pay, nor under any certain command. And the inco 
ſtancy of the queen in keeping her promiſes; was no obſcu 
evidence of this her diſſimulation; for ſhe did not expect i 
end of truce, which by conditions ſhe was obliged to do; 
if any ſpecious advantages were offered, the would adventu 
to renew the war arbitrarily of her own head. Others the 
. were, who caſt the blame of all things, which were avaricio 
ly or cruelly acted, or which were attempted by fraud or fi 
report, upon thoſe who were her counſellors: For, when 
undertook the regency, at the very firſt, ſome French cou 
ſellors were joined to her aſſiſtance, as Oſel, ambaſſador of il 
King of France, a man haſty and paſſionate, otherways 2 gol 
man, and well-ſkilled in the arts both of peace and war;! 


was one that directed his counſel rather by the rule of equi. 


than the will and pleaſure of the Guiſes. One Monſicur 
Ruby was joined to him, wy a of Paris, who was to diſpu 
matters of law, if any ſuch ſhould occur: He, in his pub 
adminiſtration, confirmed all things, as much as he could, | 
the manners and law of France, (as if that alone were u 
right way to govern a commonwealth) by which means? 
raiſed a ſuſpicĩon of innovation, and tho' others might ih: 


fl 
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Poſition: guilt of the ſame crime with him, yet he alone, in a man- 


that Hr, bore the blame and envy of it. But theſe two commit - 


But ino offence which was remedilefs and incurable. 


„ neibMW Towards the end of the war, there were three French ge- 


t ſhe Ils, having diſtin&t bounds allotted them, who managed 
momeſitary affairs in Scotland, viz. the Count Martigues, of the 
1 Fran uſe of Luxemburgh, who was afterwards made Duke of E- 
e FrenWnpes; J. A bros, of a noble family, well experienced in arms; 
:culiar WW a third was the Biſhop of Amiens, accompanied with ſome 
ter to Whitors of che Sorbonne, as if the matter were to be determin- 
ther H by the tongue, not the ſword. All the counſels of theſe 
This e tended to open tyranny, Martigues gave advice to de - 
ſay, th oy all the country near Leith by fire and ſword, that ſo the 
| not (lation of the country, and the want of neceſſities, might 
Some mpel the Scots to raiſe the ſiege. But if that counſel had 
ather pen effect, many peaceable perſons, poor, and, for the 
only wißt part, Papiſts too, would have been deſtroyed, and the 
ion fraggieged would have had no benefit neither; for the fea being 
vice, Nen, proviſions might eaſily have been brought by ſhips, 

form all the maritime places of Scotland and England, inte 
lence e leaguer of the beſiegers; and the devaſtation of the land 

e; bed foil would have diſtrefſed the Papiſts as much as the em- 

ters, ers of the reformed religion. | 

got EL Abros was of opinion, that all the nobility of Scotland 

not ue to be cut off, without diſtinction; and that 1000 French 

e ncolifraſſiers were to be garriſoned on their lands, who were to 
obſcuſſhep under the common ſort, as vaſſals: This his deſign was 

pect i ¶overed by ſome letters of his, intercepted as they were go- 


do; Vie for France; and it is ſcarce credible how the hatred againſt | 


dventuſſſe French, begun upon other cauſes, was hereby increaſed. 
rs the As for the Biſhop of Amiens, he would have had all theſe 
arici0u8s be ſeized on, and put to death, without pleading in their 
| or fin defence, whom he thought not ſo; favourable to the 
vhen Mes cauſe, as he would have them; nay, and all thoſe too, 
ch coullflo were not ſo forward to affiſt the French party, as he ex- 
r of ied; and he mightily blamed the French ſoldiers, for fuf- 
5 gong thoſe who were diſaffected to their king, to walk open- 
war; p and down with impunity ; one he particularly aimed at, 
f equi. Mr. William Maitland, a noble and learned young man, 
cur Num, becauſe the Sorboniſts could not refute by their rea- 
> dip, the biſho deſigned to take off by the ſword, and even 
is pubWiruided che French ſoldiers for permitting him to live, and 
ould, Nied them to kill him ; which he having notice of, took. 
were "SW opportunity to withdraw himſelf from the French, and ſe 
ear bed into tke Scots camp. ee BE Et +, 
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BOOK XVII. 

Few days after the death of the regent, a truce 1 
A made up for a fhort time, to give audience to the at 
. A. batfadors, who were come to treat of. peace out 
both nations, France and England. Upon that the nohi 
affembled: Theſe could not effect any thing; the greateſt 0 
ſtacle to an agreement was, That the French, who the Wint 
before had obtained great booties out of the neighbouri 
parts, refuſed to depart, unleſs they carried their baggage al 
plunder along with them. This was denied them: Wh 
upon irruptions were made more fierce than ever, tho' not 
proſperous to the French. At length, when both ſides ve 
weary of the war, and the inclinations to peace could 1 
longer be diſſembled, and ambaſſadors on both ſides met 
gain in a conference. The things which moſt inclined all 
peace, were theſe: The French had no hopes of any re 
and their proviſions grew daily more and more ſcarce; and vc 
not likely to hold out long, ſo that their condition was alm 
deſperate; And for the Engliſh, they were wearied out with! 
long ſiege, and wanted neceſſaries as well as the French, ſoil 
they were as deſirous to put an end to the war. And the 80 
too, receiving no pay, could hardly be kept from running 
way: Hence they eaſily hearkened to a capitulation; and 
length, by the joint confent of all parties, on the gᷣth day of 
ly, in the year of Hur Lord 1560, peace was proclaimed yr the 
Ti: | on 
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ditions ; That the French ſhould fail away in twenty days, 
ch their bag and baggage ; and ſeeing they had not ſhips e- 
ugh to tranſport them all over for the preſent; they were to 
c tome from the Engliſh, leaving hoſtages till they were ſafe · 
returned: That Leith ſhould be rendered up to the Scots, 
id the walls of it demolithed : That the fortitications lately 
de by the French at Dunbar ſhould be razed : That theſe 
cles being performed, the Engliſh ſhould immediately with- 
W their forces: That Mary Queen of Scots, by the con- 
tof her huſband Francis, ſhould grant an oblivion of all 
the Scottiſh nobility had done or attempted, from the toth 
of March 1 559; till the iſt of Auguſt 1560: And that a 
x ſhould be made to that purpoſe; to be confirmed ini the 
xt parliament therez which was appointed to be in Auguſt ; 
Francis and Mary were to give their conſent to the holds 
oof that aſſembly : That 60 of the French ſhould keep the 
nd of Keith, and the caſtle of Dunbas ; that fo the queen 
gut not ſeem to be thrown out of the poſſeſſion of the whole 
{dom at orice. After this departure of the foreign ſoldiers; 
ere was a great tranquillity and ceflation from arms, till the 
jcen's return. The aſſembly of the eſtates was kept at E- 
burgh; where the greateſt debate was about promoting the 
ormed religion. The ſtatutes made were ſent into France, 
rthe queen to give her conſent to, and ſubſcribe; This was 
ne; rather to ſound her mind, than out bf hopes to obtain 
from her. Ambaſſadors were likeways diſpatched for 
gland, to give them thanks for their afliftarice fo ſeaſon- 
If afforded, 15 „ 2155 

Not long after; James Sandeland, Knight of Rhodes, went 
the French tourt, a man as yet free from the diſcords of the 
tion; His buſineſs was; to excuſe things paſt, and to pacify 
grudges remaining ſinte the former wars, and fo to try all 
ws and means of eſtabliſhing peace and concord; But his 
wal happened to be in very troubleſome times; for the 
vole condiict of the French affairs was then in the hands of 
e Guiſes; who; when they perceived, that neither threats 
r flatteries would prevail; endeavoured to oppreſs the con- 
ty faction by force of arms; and, when they could lay no _ 
er plauſible erime againſt their opponents, they accuſed 

m of high treaſon, for betraying the kingdom: Upon that 

* King of Navarre was condemned to perpetual impriſon- 

ent; and his brother, the Prince of Conde, fentenced to 
ith; Annas, Duke of Montmorancy, and the two ſons of 
bliſter, Jaſper and Frances Colignes, and their relation, the 

Vidam of Charteris, were deſtitied to the ſlaughter; and, be- 

Vol. II. e tide 

A Vidaw, in France, is a baren holding of a bilhop. - 
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fides thoſe, above 10,000 more were put into the black 

of criminals. Moreover, all means were uſed to terrify 

people. The city of Orleans was full of foot-ſoldiers ; gui 
of horſe were poſted all up and down the country; allt 
highways were beſet by them; ſentence was paſſed by af 
men in the court, upon the lives, fortunes, and good nan 
of the moſt honeſt men; all the ſteeples of churches a 
towers round about the walls had their windows ſhut 

and their gates and doors fortified, being deſigned for priſar 
eriminal judges were called together out of the whole k 
dom. The manner of inflicting puniſhment was thus defi 
ed, that, as ſoon as the froſt broke, and the river Loir\ 
navigable, the king thould go to Chinon in Poictou, at. 
mouth of the river Vien; and then the Guiſes, with a fey 
their partizans, at the command of the court-cabal (of wh 
they were the chief) ſhould perform the execution. M. 
while Sandeland came to court, not ſo much humbly to del 
pardon for what was paſt, as to excuſe his countrymen, lay 


all the blame of the tumults upon the French. The Gu 


received him in a very uncourily manner, blaming him, 
he,  beiag a man dedicated to the holy war, had undertaket 
manage the commands of the rebels, in favour of that e 
crable hereſy, which the conſent of all nations had highlyc 
demned in the council of Trent: nay, many of them adm 
not ſo much at the folly, as the madneſs of the Scots, thatth 
being but a few, and diſagreeing among themſelves, and 
ſides, deſtitute of money, and all warlike preparations, ſho 
dare to provoke ſo potent a king, who was now at quiet, andy 
from any foreign enemy. Between theſe fretful indignat 
and threats, the king fell fuddenly ſicx. The ambaſla 
was diſmiſſed without any anſwer ; but the meſſage of 
king's death reached him at Paris, on the th of Decemi 
8 made haſte home, hoping for better things to 
Ae. „ PE | : 
The news. of the king's death being divulged, did nc 
- much erect the minds of the Scots, who had been in great 
: povey: by reaſon of their imminent dangers, as it filled 
France with faction, and the poiſon of domeſtic diſcoſ 


James the queen's brother, Scotland bein now freed from 


domi ation of the French, by the death of Francis, made v 


haſte. he could to the queen; who, when her huſband 


dead, went to Lorrain to her uncle, either as a receſs to 
grief, or elſe out of a female pride and emulation, that 
might not be near her mother-in-law ; who, by reaſon of 
ſtoth fulneſs of Anthony Bourbon, king of Navarre, had, by 


grees, brought che whole adminiſtration of affairs into her une 


ha 
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nds. There James, the queen's brother, having ſertled 
ngs in Scotland for a ſeaſon, found her; and, after much 
courſe, the queen told him, Se had a mind to return ta Scot- 
,; and fixed a day on which they might expect her, her 
cles being alſo of the ſame opinion: for, before James's 
ning, there had been great conſultation about the matter, 
ne alledging the difficulty of the voyage, eſpecially the 
wen of England being nothing favourable ; beſides, the was 
o to a barbarous people, and naturally ſeditious, who were 
xdly kept in quiet by the government af men. Moreover, 
had freſh examples before her eyes, of her father and mo- 
r, whom when they could not or durſt not openly oppreſs, 
y uſed all artifices, till they, drove them to deſpair; fo that 
would be daily and hourly in danger, either of ker honour, 
of her life, amongſt them. On the other ſide, they who 
re {ſkilled in the atfairs of Scotland, urged, that the ſedi - 

W ariſing there, were occationed oftner by default of the 
nces than of the people, for that they endeavoured to re- 

xe that kingdom to an arbitrary and boundleſs rule, which, 

& out of mind, had been circumfcribed and managed with- 
due bounds of law; and that was fuch a curb, as a nation, 
ch was more warlike than rich, could never be brought 
dure. But all thoſe kings, who never attempted to in- 
ge the liberties of the people, were not only free from pri- 
enemies and pgpular tumults, but reigned happy in the 
of their ſubjects at home, famous abroad, and unconquer- 

by their enemies: But the beſt, and almoſt only way at pre- 
[to quiet things, was to attempt no alteration in the ſtate 
religion, as then eſtabliſhed, 'Fhefe were the debates, as _ 
lie report ſaid, an both fides. But her uncles had other 

e prevailing cauſes in their view; for they, in the'troubles * 
France, cheriſhing rather great than honeſt hopes, thought, 
le queen was abſent, ſhe would be more in their power, - 
wif the ſaid in France; and that neighbouring princes, ii 
es to carry her for a wife, would court their fuiendſhips, 
uſe them as mediators. In the mean time, one or other 
heir faction would preſide over the management of affairs - 
Neotland. Beſides, the queen's reſolution ſwayed much in 
ale, who was determined to return into her on count - 
for her huſband was dead, and her mother-in-law (who 
ped matters of ſtate) ſnewing ſome diſguſts towards her, 
law the ſhould: grow cheap at that court; and, tho the | 
hat been but à little; uſed: to government, yet being im the © 
ag and flower of her age, and of a lofty ſpirit, ſhe could 
edure to cringe under another: She had rather have any 
ier "une with a kingdom, than the richeſt without one; nei- 
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ther could ſhe hope, that her condition would be very honay 
able, the power of the Guiſes being weakened by the adve 
party, at the firſt bruſh. Beſides, the perſuaſions and promi 
of her brother James went a great way in turning the balance 
for he aſſured her, ſhe wanld find all quiet at home, eſpe 
ally ſeeing he was a man, ta whoſe faith ſhe might fafely con 
mit herſelf, being her natural brother, and whg for his you 
had performed many noble and brave exploits, and fo h; 
got great credit and renown amongſt all men. Whilt t 
the queen was intent on theſe matters, Noal, a ſenator 
Bourdeaux, who was ſent out of France, came into Scotlin 
a little after the end of the public convention, and was p 
off till the next aſſembly, which, in order to the ſettling pu 
lic matters, was ſummoned, in order to be held at Edinburg 
May 21ſt; yet the nobles, wha met there at the time in gr 
abundance, did nat fit, becauſe they were as yet uncertain 
the queen's will and pleafure. In the mean time, Jan 
Stuart returned from France, and brought a commiſſion fre 
the queen, giving them liberty to ſit, and to enact laws fort 
good of the public, Then the French ambaflador had aut 
ence: the heads of his embaſſy were; That the 'amie 
* league with the French ſhould be renewed, and the newo 
<«« with'the Engliſh broken: That prieſts ſhould be reſtored 
de their eſtates and dignities, which had been ſequeſtered fre 
them.“ To which anſwer was given: As to the French leag 
That they were not conſcious to themſelves, that they hadb 
ken it in the leaſt ; but that it had been many ways infring 
by the French themſelves, and eſpecially of late, in their 
poſing the public liberty, and endeavouring to bring a miferal 
yoke of bondage upon a people that were their allies, andh 
given no occaſion on their part. As for the league with! 
land, they could not diſſolve it, without a brand of the great 
ingratitude imaginable, in recompenſing ſo great à court 
with the higheſt injury, which it certainly would be, to join 
gainſt thoſe who had been the deliverers of their country. 
r the reſtitution of prieſts, they told him, That thoſe he cal 
prieſts, were of no uſe or ſignificancy in the church, that f 
knew of. In that parliament a ſtatutè was made to demoliſh 
the convents of the monks; and proper perſons were preſen 
diſpatched abroad into all parts of the land, to put it in exeeuti 
Mutters being prepared in France for the queen's jour 
her intimate friends, who governed her counſels, adviſed d 
for the preſent, wholly to paſs over matters about religion, i 
ſome gave her raſh counſel, to arm on that account, and 
all that oppoſed, her. The chief of which were Dury, the! 
bot of Dunfermline, and John Sinclair, lately deſigned BB 
' d RE”; os RE 
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Brechin 5 and ſhe herſelf was by nature, as alſo by the per- 
on of her relations, ſo inclinable to their counſel, that 
etimes threatenings dropt from her, which were catched 


'SCOTLAMD.-  _ ayy 


Con example of her kinſwoman, Mary, Queen of England. 
voll berefore the main of her counſels tended to this, to feed the 
0 z of her own faction with hopes at preſent, and to ſurpreſs 
it H eoppoſite party by degrees; and, when ſhe was well ſettled 
her power, then to declare her mind. And this did not 


or re her | 
tlan em hard to do, ſeeing the council of Frent was lately begun 
as a pretence of reſtoring the decayed manners of the church, 


indeed) to extirpate the profeſſors of the reformed religi- 


U N 4 « K 
* „ a8, by the decrees'of that cabal, was afterwards declared. 
gr des, eee animated the queen, by ſnewing 
an r the power of the papal faction, at the head of which Fran- 


the eldeſt brother of the Guiſes, was to prefide by the de- 
e of the council. In the mean time, Charles the cardinal, a+ 
or tat fo many public cares, not unmindful of himſelf, adviſed. 
aul queen not to carry her houſehold- ſtuff and attire, which ' 
eof great value, as it were, into another world, but to leave 


won with him, till he might be affored of the event of her 


bed rney. She knew the man and his craft well enough, and 
r erefore anſwered him, That. ſeeing ſhe ventured bei ſelß, [he 
agi n a well rift her goods as her pet ſon. When all was refol; 
ab upon, they ſent into England, to try how the queen ſtood 
ring ected ro tlie voyage. D'Oſel, the envoy, was well entertained 


ir ¶ Nee, and ſent back preſently into France, to teil the Queen of 
eralWots, That, if ſne pleaſed to paſs thro? England, the ſhould 
have all the reſpect which ſhe could deſire from à kinſwos 
nan and an ally, and that ſhe would take it as à great favour 
rea belides; but, if ſhe ſhunned the profered interview; ſhe would 
ook upon it as an affront:“ For the Englith queen had pre- 
red a great fleet, the pretence of which was, to ſcour the ſz 
pirates; but ſome thought that it was to intercept the Queen 


call Scots, if the ventured to paſs againſt her will. They took one 
u m, in which was the Earl of Eglinton, and brought her to 
lin endon, but diſmiſſed her again in a little time. But, whatever 


e deſign was in providing a fleet, if any danger was intended, 
utiq oridence prevented it; for, when the French galleys came 


jr gn the main, a miſt followed them for ſeveral days, till 
d b cy came into Scatland, ; the 211t day of Auguſt. $4. e 
i, H The news of the queen's arrival being divulged abroad, the 


dility, from all parts of the kingdom, came haſtily in; as to 
public ſhew, partly: to congratulate her return; and ſome 
ne to put her in mind of the ſervices they did ther in her 
XS (5 0. 44.-0 n (i i. > U abſence, 


N 


ancſþ it court, and ſpread amongſt the vulgar: And the would 
quently boaſt, among her familiars, that ſhe would follow 
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abſence, that ſo they might get into her favour beforehan 
and prevent the cavils of their enemies: Others came, to 8 
a gueſs of her future regiment, by her firſt entrance into t 
kingdom, Upon theſe different grounds, all equally defired 
ſee their queen, who came to them ſo unexpectedly, after ſy 
various events, and ſuch changeable fortunes : They conſider 
that-ſhe was born amidft the cruel tempeſts of war, and | 
her father in about fix days after her birth; that ſhe was y 
educated by the great care of her mother, the very beſt 
women ; but, between domeſtic ſeditions and foreign wars, 
was left as a prey to the ſtrongeſt ſide ; and, even almoſt 
fore the had a ſenſe of miſery, was expoſed to all the peril 
a deſperate fortune: That ſhe left her country, being, 
were, ſent into baniſhment ; where, between the fury of am 
and the violence of the waves, ſhe was, with great difficul 
preferved. *Tis true, her fortune ſomewhat ſmiled upon b. 
and advanced her to an illuſtrious marriage; but her joy n 
not laſting, it was but tranſitory; for her mother and huſh: 
dying, ſhe was brought into the mournful ſtate of widowhoo( 
the zew kingdom ſhe received, and her od one too, ſtand 
on very tickliſh terms. Furthermore, beſides the variety 
her dangers, the excellency of her mein, the delicacy of! 
beauty, the vigour of her blooming years, and the elegancy 
her wit, all joined in her recommendation. Theſe accompliſ 
ments her courtly education had either much increaſed, or 
leaſt made them more acceptable, by a falſe diſguiſe of vir 
not ſincere, but only ſhadowed over, as it were, with the 
militude of ſomething very worthy; and ſo her too cagerd 
fire to pleaſe and ingratiate herſelf, made the real goodneſs 
her nature leſs acceptable, and nipped the ſeeds of virtue 
the hlandiſhments of pleaſure, that they might not come 
bring forth any ripe fruit in their ſeaſon. As theſe thin 
were grateful to the vulgar, ſo perſons of better penctrati 
ſaw thro! them; yet they hoped, that her ſoft and tender 
would eaſily be mended; and grow better and better by exf 
rience. | Amidſt theſe gratulations, there was a light offen 
happened, but it {track deep into the minds of either factio 
The nobility had agreed with the queen, that no alterati 
ſhould be made contrary to the eſtabliſhed. religion, and 0! 
the and her family were to have maſs, and that too was to 
in private. But, while the furniture for it was carrying t 
the court into the chapel, 'one of the multitude catchedt 
torches out of his hands that carried them, and broke then 
and, unleſa ſome men of a more moderate ſpirit had come 
and prevented it, all the reſt of the apparatus had been ſpoil 
That ain was differently interpreted amongſt the = 9 
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ne blamed it as a fact too audacious; ſome ſaid it was to 


mens patience, how far it would bear; others affirmed; 
xd ſpoke it publicly, that the prieſts ought to undergo the 
nþhment appointed in the Scriptures againſt idolatry : But 
is commotion was nipped in the very bud by James, the 
en's: brother, to the great, but hidden indignation of 
orge Gordon, who was willing to lay hold on all occaſions 
diſturbance : And here, thinking an opportunity lay open 
curry favour, he went to the queen's uncles, then preſent, 


d promifed them to reduce all the country beyond Dunkel- 


n to the old religion. But they ſuſpected the matter, as 
wing heard enough of the diſpoſition of the man, and fear- 
gleſt he ſhould raiſe a new ſtorm to no purpoſe, commu- 
ated the matter to James, the queen's, brother. 'The reſt 
the year was ſpent in balls and feaſts, and in ſending away 
French, who out of. civility had attended the queen, and 


re then honourably diſmifſed, only one of her uncles, the 


quis of Elbeuff, ſtaid behind. During this poſture of af- 
rs, William Maitland jun. was ſent ambaſſador into Eng- 


nd, to compliment that queen, as the cuſtom is, and to ac- 


uint her how highly ſhe ſtood affected towards her, and how 
ch ſhe deſired to maintain peace and concord with her: He 
carried to her letters from the nobility, in which was men- 
med a friendly commemoration of former courteſies and ob- 
ations ; but one thing they carneſtly deſired of her, and that 


s, That both publicly and privately, ſhe would ſhew herſelf 


endly and courteous towards their queen; and that, being ex- 


ed by good offices, ſhe would not only perſevere in her anti- 


t friendſhip, but add daily (if poflible) ſtronger obligations. 
for their part, it ſhould be their earneſt ſtudy and defire, to 
lit no occafion of perpetuating the peace betwixt the two 
hbouring kingdoms. That there was but one fure way to 
luce an oblivion of all paſt differences, and to ſtop the {ſpring 
them for ever, if the queen of England would declare, by 


xt of parliament, confirmed by the royal aſſent, That the 


ken of Scots was heireſs to the kingdom of England, next 
er herſelf and her children, if ever ſhe had any. * 

After the ambaſſador had aſſerted the equity of ſuch. a ſta+ 
e, and how beneficial it would be to all Britain, by many 
ments, he added in the eloſe, That ſhe, being her near- 
relation, ought to be more intent and diligent than others; 
laving ſuch an act made; and that the queen expected that 
Amony of pood-will and reſpect from her.“ To which tlc 
tet of England anfwered, in theſe words: © I expected an- 
ler kind of embaſſy from your queen; I wonder how ſhe 
ics to forget that, before her departure out of France, af · 


ter 
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ter much urging, the at laſt promiſed, that the league my 
at Leith, ſhould be confirmed, ſhe having promiſed me fait 
fully it thould be fo; as ſoon as ever ſhe retiwned into 
own country. I have been put off with words long enoug 
now.it is time (if {lic, has any reſpect to lier honour) that] 
| deeds ſhould anſwer her words.” To which the ambaffid 
anſwered, That he was ſent ori this embaſly but a very 
days after the queen's arrival, before the had entered up 
the adminiſtration: of the public affairs; That the had be 
hitherto taken up in treating the nobility, many of whom! 
had never ſeen before, who came from many parts to j 
their dutiful addreſſes to her; but the was chieffy employ 
about ſettling the ſtate of religion; which how difficult x 
troubleſome a thing it is (faid he) you yourſelf are not ipn 
rant: hence (he proceeded) your majeſty may eaſily unde 
Rand, that the Queen of Scots had no vacant time at all! 
fore my departure ; neither had the as yet called fit men 
her council, to conſult about various affairs; eſpecially fin 
the nobility, that lived in the fartheſt parts towards the nort 
had not been yet to attend her, before my coming; and wi 
out their advice, matters of ſuch moment could not, and 
deed ought not, to be tranſacted.” Upon which the Engl 
queen was ſomething moved, and ſaid, What need h 
your queen to make any conſultation about doing that whi 
ſhe had obliged herſelf to, under her hand and ſeal ?” He 
plied, ** I can give no other anſwer at preſent; for I recein 
nothing in command about it; neither did our queen expe 
that an account of it would now be required of me: and yt 
may eaſily. conſider with yourſelf, under what juſt cauſes 
delay ſhe lies at preſent,” After fome words had paſſed | 
Gixt them upon theſe matters, the queer returned to 
main point: I obſerve (faid ſhe) what you moſt inſiſt upt 
in behalf of your queen, and in ſeconding tlie requeſt of 
nobles, you put me in mind, that your queen is deſcend 
from the blood of the kings of England, and that I am bout 
to love her by a natural obligation, as being my near relati 
which I neither can nor will deny; I have alſo made it evid 
to the whole world, that, in all my actions, I never attem 
ed any thing againſt the weal and tranquillity, either of hd 
ſelf, or of her kingdom: 'Thoſe who are acquainted with * 
inward thoughts and inclinations, are conſcious, that tho 
had juſt cauſe of offence given, by her uſing my arms, 
aiming a title to the kingdom, yet I could never be perfus 
ed, but that thoſe ſeeds of hatred ſprung up from the adv 
of others, not from herſelf. However the caſe ſtands, I 0 
te will not take away my crown whilſt J am alive, por N 
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my children, (if I have any) to ſucceed me in the kingdom. 
u if any caſualty ſhould happen to me before, the ſhall ne- 
r find that J have done any thing, which may in the leaſt 
judice the right ſhe pretends to have to the kingdom of 
gland: What that right is, I never thought myſelf obliged 
make a ſtricb diſquiſition into, and I am of the ſame mind 
il; I leave it to thoſe who are ſkilful in the law to deter- 
ine. As for your queen, ſhe may expect this confidently of 
, that if her cauſe be juſt, I ſhall not prejudice it in the“ 
it; I call God to witneſs, that, next to myſelf, I know none 
at I would prefer before her; or, if the matter come to'a 
pute, that can exclude her: You know (ſaid ſhe) who are 
te competitors : By what aſſiſtance, or in hopes of what 
re, can ſuch poor creatures attempt ſuch a mighty thing?“ 
er ſome further diſcourſe, the concluſion was ſhort ; 
That it was a- matter of great weight and moment, and that 
is was the firſt time ſhe had entertained any ſerious thoughts 
out it, and therefore ſhe had need of longer time to conſi- 
rot it.“ A few days after, ſhe ſent for the ambaſſador a- 
in, and told him, That ſhe extremely wondered, why the 
bles ſhould demand ſuch a thing of her, upon the firſt ar- 
nal of the queen, eſpecially knowing, that the cauſes of for- 
er offences were not yet taken away: But what, pray, do 
ey require ? That I, having been ſo much wronged, ſhould, 
tore any ſatisfaction received, gratify her in ſo great a matter! 
bis demand is not far from a threat: If they proceed on in 
Is way, let them know that I haye force at home, and friends 
road, as well as they, who will defend my juſt right.“ To 
ich he anſwered, © That he had ſhewn clearly, at firſt, how 
ut the nobility had inſiſted on this hopeful medium of con- 
Id, partly out of duty to their queen, in a proſpect to main- 
n her weal, and increaſe her dignity ; and partly out of a 
ure to procure and eſtabliſh public peace and amity. And, 
ut they deal more plainly with you, than with any other 
ance, in this cauſe, proceeds from your known and experi- 
ted good-will towards them, and alſo upon the account of 
ar own ſafety; for they knew they muſt venture life and 
une, if any body ſhould oppoſe rhe right of the queen, or 
war thould ariſe betwixt the nations, on thoſe grounds. 
id therefore their deſires did not ſeem unwarrantable or 
luſt, as having a tendency towards rooting out the ſeeds ot 
diſcords, and the ſettling a firm and ſolid peace.“ She re- 
ied, „If J had acted any thing which might diminiſh your 
ten's right, then your demand might have been juſt, that 
at was amiſs might be amended : But this demand is with- 
* an example, that I ſhould place my winding ſheet before 
Vor. II. Non 5 my 
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my eyes, while I am alive; neither was the like ever afked e 
any prince. However, I take not the good intention of 50 
nobility amiſs, and the rather, becauſe it is an evidence to mt 
that they have a defire to promote the intereſt and honour ( 
their queen; and I do put as great value on their prudence 
in providing for their own ſecurity, and in being tender 
ſhedding chriſtian blood, which could not be avoided, if an 
faction ſhould ariſe to challenge the kingdom: But what ſuc 


to let theſe conſiderations paſs, ſuppoſe me inclinable to the 
demands, do you think I would do it, rather at the reque 
of the nobles, than of the queen herſelf ? | 
But there are many other things which avert me from fuc 
2 tranſaction. Firft, J am not ignorant how dangerous a thin 
it is to venture on the diſpute. , The diſpute concerning t 
right of the kingdom, is a thing that I have always mightil 
avoided ; for the controverſy hath been already ſo much ca 
vaſſed in the mouths of many, concerning a juſt and law 
marriage, and what children were baſtards, and what legit 
mate, according as every one is addicted to this and that party 
that, by reaſon of theſe diſputes, I have hitherto been mo 
backward in marrying. Once, when I took the crown pub 
licly upon me, I married myſelf to the kingdom, and I ves 
the ring I then put on my finger, as a badge of thoſe, mut 
als: However, thus my reſolution ſtands, I will, be Queen 
England, as lang as 1 lroe ; and when Jam dead, let that pe 
ſon ſucceed in my place, who hath moſt right to it; and 
that chance to be your queen, I will put no obſtacle in be 
way; but if another hath a better title, it were unjuſt to 
uire of me to make a public edict to ſuch a perſon's pre 
ice. If there be any law againſt your queen, it is unknov 
to me, and I have no great delight to ſift into it; bur if ther 
ſhould. be any ſuch law, I was ſworn at my coronation, thi 
I would not change my ſubjects las. As for your ſecond a 
egation, That the declaration of my ſucceſſor will knit 
ſtricter bond of amity betwixt us, I am afraid rather, it W 
be a ſeed - plot of hatred and difcontent. What, do you chin 
I am willing to have my ſhroud ahrays before my eyes? King 
have this peculiarity, that they are apt to be jealous, of the 
own children, who are born lawful heirs to fucceed then 
Thus Charles VII. of France was ſomewhat diſguſted 
Lewis XI; and Lewis XI, at Charles. VIII. and of lat 
Francis ill-reſented Henry: And how is. it likely I ſhou 
Hand affected towards my relation, if ſhe be once declare 
ny heir ?- Juſt as Charles VII. was towards Lewis XI. 5. 
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of this people; T'Enow how they lothe the preſent ſtate of 
ings ; I know how intent their eyes are upon a ſucceſſor. 
s natural for all men, as the proverb is, Ty un ſhip rather 
| riſtug, that the ſetting ſun: 1 have learned that from my 
n times, to omit other examples; When my ſiſter Mary far 
the helm of government, how eager were the deſires of 
ne men to fee me placed upon the throne * How ſolicitous 
re they in advancing me to it? I am not ignorant what 
gers they would have undergone to bring their deſign to 
b ſus, if my will had concurred with their deſires. Now 
traps, the ſame men are otherways minded; juſt like chil- 


(ful; bur, waking in the morning, and finding themſelves 
appointed in their hopes, their niirth is turned into ſorrow. 
bus I am dealt with by thoſe, who, whilit I was a private 
van, wiſhed me ſo well: If I looked upon any of them a 
th more pleaſantly than ordinary, they thought preſently 
th themſelves, that, as ſoon as ever I came to the throne; 
ey ſhould be rewarded rather at the rate of their own de- 
es, than of the ſervice they performed for me; but now; 
ting the event hath not anſwered their expectation, ſome or 
em gape after a new change of things, in hopes of a better 
une; for the wealth of a prince, tho' never ſo great, can- 
t ſatisfy the inſatiable appetites of all men. But if the good- 
ll of my ſubjects flag, towards me; or if their minds are 
hanged, becauſe I am not profuſe enough in my largeſſes, or 
r ſome other trivial cauſe; what will be the event, when the 


uke their grievances known, and, in their anger and pet, 
Itirely betake themſelves to it upon every fit of anger, or 
I of a pettiſh himour? What danger ſhail I then be in, 
ten ſo powerful a neighbouring prince is my ſucceffor? The 
ore ſtrength J add to her in ſecuring her ſucceſſion, the 
ore I detract from my own fecurity: This danger cannot be 
ded by any precautions, or by any bounds of law; nay, 
loſe princes who have the hopes of a kingdom offered them, 


ch declared to the world, 


nſacted at that cqnferenc.,, 80 
A fews days after, the ambaſſador.aſked the quern, Whe- 


bility ? „1 have nothing (ſaid the) at preſent to anſwer, 


e matter is of ſuch great weight, that I cannot ſo ſoon give 


en, when they dream of apples in their ſleep, they are very 


ll hardly contain themſelves within the bounds either of law, 

equity. For my part, if my ſacceflor ſhould be once pub - 
I Mou think my affairs to be far 

m being ſettled and ſecure.” This is the ſum of what was 


der ſhe would return any anſwer to the letter of the Scottiſh” 


alevolent ſhall have a ſucceſſor named, to whom they may 


14 


ly I commend their ſedulity and love to their una but 
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a plain and expreſs anſwer to it; however when your que e fir! 
thall have done her duty in confirming the league the oblig 
herſelf to ratify, then it will be ſeaſonable to try my affectio 
towards her: In the mean time I cannot gratity her in her re m- 
_ queſt,” without abridging my own dignity.” The ambafſad 
replied, ** He had no command about that affair, nor ner 
had any diſcourſe with his miſtreſs concerning it; neither c 
he then propound the queen's judgment concerning the rig uld 
of ſucceſſion; but his on; and had brought reaſons. to e I mit 
force it: But as for the confirmation of the league by her h 
band, it was forced from the Queen of Scots, without the co Inpte 
ſent of thoſe, whom the ratifying or diſannulling of it ꝗ 
highly concern; neither was it a thing of ſuch conſcquenc 
as therefore to exclude her and her poſterity from the inheſi orm 
tance of England. I do not inquire (ſaid he) by whom, whe 
how, by what authority, and for what reaſon, that lea: 
was made, ſeeing I have no command to ſpeak of any ſugWpriva 
matter: But this I dare affirm, That tho' it were confirm ich 
by her, in compliance with her huſband's deſire; yet, fo geeicht 
a ſtreſs depending on it, our queen, in time, will find or, w 
reaſons why it thould, and ought to be diflolved. I ſpe min 
not this (faid he) in the name of the queen, but my intent en a; 
to ſhew, that our nobility have cauſe for what they do: thupe! 
ſo, all controverſies being plucked up by the roots, a ſure a dy 
nan peace may be eſtabliſhed betwixt us..“ been, 
After much diſcourſe pro and can, about the league, ts ſup 
queen was brought to this, that ambaſſadors ſhould be choldii. 
on beth fides to review it, and regulate it, according to nil ln t. 
form: That the Queen of Scots ſhould abſtain from uſing i ¶ ooſe 
arms of England, and from the titles of England and Irelan e Mc 
as long as the Queen of England, or any of her children ve miſ 
alive. On the other ſide the Queen of England was to do cha. 
thing, neither by herſelf, nor her poſterity, which mg a 
prejudice the Queen of Scots, or impair her right of ſuccWinte 
tion. Theſe were the affairs tranſacted in this embaſſy; whiciWign 
while they were treated of abroad, in order to ſettle pe to 
fedition had almoſt broke out at home. There was mals aWrepr 
towed to the queen and her family (as I ſaid before) concerniſ; ira 
which, when the edict was publiſhed, there was one of Wit en. 
nobility that oppoſed it, viz. the Earl of Arran. The ques, t 
as bighly ended at it, tho' ſhe diſſembled her anger. 1 e, 
next offence fle took was againſt the Edinburghers. It is Navi 
common cuſtom with them to chuſe their magiſtrates on "ry b 
29th of September. At that time, Archibald Douglas, "Wi" it: 
ſheriff,” according to cuſtom, proclaimed; That no adulter 
fornicator, drunkard, maſs-monger, or obſtinate Papiſt, * han 
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e firſt of October, ſhould ſtay in the town, great penalties - 
ing denounced -againit thoſe who ſhould be found diſobedi- 
n. When the queen was informed of this, ſhe committed 
e magiſtrates to priſon, - without hearing them, and com- 
anded the citizens to chuſe new magiſtrates, enjoining them 
ſet the gates open to all her good ſubjects, not without the 
cret indignation and laughter of ſome, that flagitious perſons 
ould be accounted ſuch good ſubjects, and her moſt faith- 
| miniſters and ſervants. The queen finding, that the citi- 
ns took this matter more patiently than ſhe expected, at- 
npted greater matters by degrees. Her maſs was before but 
mately celebrated, without any great ſolemnity; but, on the 
t of Nov. ſhe added all the pomp of popiſn offices to it. The 
formed miniſters of the goſpel took this heinouſly ill, and 
wplained much of it in their pulpits, putting the nobility in 
nd of their duty. Upon this a diſpute aroſe betwixt a few in 
private houſe, Whether it was lawful to reſtrain idolatry, 
aich was like to ſpread and ruin all? or, Whether they 
ght by force, reduce a chief magiſtrate to the bounds of*the 
„ who ſets no limits to his own arbitrary will? The reform- 
[miniſters perſiſted conſtantly in their opinion, which had 
xn approved in former times, that a magiſtrate might be 
mpelled by force to do his duty. The nobles were more un- 
ady in their reſolutions, either to curry favour with the 
cen, or out of hopes of honour and reward; yet, they be- 


þ ſuperior in number and greatneſs, the decree went on their 
le. 3 

ln the mean time, the court was immerſed in vice, and gave 
boſe to all luxury; neither was it awakened by the news of 
x Moſs- troops inbabiting the Engliſh borders, who, as if by 

iſion, took the freedom of plundering openly, and killed 
that oppoſed them; James, the queen's brother, was ſent 
h a delegated power to ſuppreſs them; not ſo much with 
intent to honour him, as many people imagined, as with a 
gn to expoſe him to danger. For, as his power was diſtaſte- 
to the queen, ſo his innocent carriage. was more, offenſive, 
reproving her for her faults, and ſtopping her in her career 

tyranny, But God, beyond all mens hopes, proſpered his 
t endeavours ; he hanged twenty-eight of the fierceſt rob- 
rs, the reſt he ſuppreſſed, either by the mere terror of his 
me, or elſe by making them give. hoſtages for their good 
Maviour, The queen ſeemed to herſelf to have got ſome li- 
by his abſence, for ſhe was not well-pleaſed with the pre- 
it ſtate of things; partly by reaſon of the- controverſies in 
gion; and partly becauſe matters were managed more ſtrict- 
han a young woman could well bear, who had been wm 

: : Cate 
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rated in the moſt corrupted of all courts, where lawful { 
minion was interpreted to be unbecoming and below the d 
nity of princes, as if their liberty conſiſted in the flayery 
others; ſo that ſometimes ſhe was heard to ſpeak mighty d 
contented words; nay, the foundation of tyranny ſeemed 
be laid: For whereas all former kings entruſted their ſaft 
only to the nobility, ſhe determined to have a body-guard, 
could find no pretence to bring it about, neither could ſhe gi 
any reaſonable colour for her deſire, but only vain court 
magniſicence, and the uſage of foreign princes. - The depo 
ment of her brother, the more unblameable it was, troubl 
her the more, in regard it cut off any opportunity to fei 
crimes, or faſten any ſuſpicions upon him; as alſo becauſe f 
knew his regularity made her looſe life appear 'intolerabl 
belides, ſhe ſaw the people were ſo affected, that they won 
take her keeping of life-guards as a manifeſt emen of tyn 
ny: Whereupon her reſtleſs mind, determining by any nie 
whatſoever to effect what ſhe had once refolved upon, advil 
this ftratagem : She had a brother named John, an ambitio 
man, and not ſo ſtrict in life as James was; he was cafily pe 
ſuaded to be obſequious to the queen, and fo grew dearer 
her, a fitter inſtrument for her diſorderly doings, She cod 
nrunicates her deſign to him, in the abſence of James, abo 
taking a guard. The plot was laid thus: There was a noilet 
a tumult to be ſpread abroad in the night, as if James Ham 
ton, Ear] of Arran, would have ſurpriſed the queen, who hi 
but a few men to guard her, and fo have carried her to h 
caſtle, fourteen miles off. This ſtory, they thought, wou 
take with the vulggr, both becauſe the queen had a perfect 
xerfion to him, and he was extremely in love with her, bot 
which were things publicly known, This tuniult was made 
the plot was laid, the horſemen ſcouted about the neighbou 
ing fields a good part of the night, and in the morning a gua 
Was ſet at the court-gate, ſome fretting, others ſmiling att 
matter, The authors of this project, tho' they knew themſely 
that they were not believed, yet were mightily pleaſed, as fecu 
of mens opinions, and knowing that none there preſent du 
oppoſe them, Upon this beginning, the court ran headlong 1 
10 wantonneſs and luxury; notwithſtanding as yet juſtice # 
equally adminiſtred, and offences puniſhed ; for the chief m 
nagement of affairs was in James, the queen's brother, wht 
for his equity and valour, was dear to all. He uſed as his chi 
counſellor, Wiltam Maitland, a young man of a penetratt 
judgment, having already given ample proofs of it, and rait 
the expectations of men, that he would give ſtill larger demo! 
Rrations of iy in time to come, Their joint vi tuous ar” 
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x things quiet at home and abroad, and all things went a8 


x 1 * | 
c (if 25 goor men could with. As for the factions, they could l| 
ery Weber fret inwardly, than complain Juſtly. | | i 
5 MW Amidit theſe things, a debate aroſe in the court, which held I 
ned em in play for three whole months. They who had been fl} 
nes or regents in the preceding times, had exhauſted the | | 
d, biWilic treaſure, which was never great in Scotland; the queen | f 
e expenſive to an immoderate degree; the eſtates of the no- 10 
our iy and commonalty, in the late tumults, were mightily waſt- | | | 
epa ſo that now nothing remained to maintain court expences, 1 
ub the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Upon this, the chief of the 0 
fell ey were ſent for to court, and ſome of the prime nobility. Il! 
if Wer: added to that number, that could either prevail with ; [ 
ab en by perſuaGon, or compel them by force, After a 0g j 
vou pute, the eccleſiaſtics being overcome rather with the ſenſe li} 
uri their own weakneſs, than the weight of any reafon, the 
neaMWocluſion was, That a third part ſhould be taken off from ec - 


haſtical revenues, wherewith the queen ſhould maintain or- 
irioodox miniſters, and referve the reſt for her own uſe, This 
neluſion was pleaſing to none: The rich eccleſiaſtics grudg- 
rer I that any of their old revenues ſhould be pared away, and 
cod reformed miniſters expected no good from the queen; yet 
abo leed, tho? a great ſhew was made, ſhe got no mighty matter 
iſe Ni; for many of the old poſſeſſors had their thirds forgiven ; 
amy, both men and women, had the wages for their houſe- 
Id ſervice, and expence, paid out of it for many years; ma- 
o HM rot penſions and ſupports for their old age. That Winter 
vou queen created her * 1. James, Earl of Marr, with the 
verfal conſent of all good men. All praifed her for giving 
nour to virtue, and no body could diſcommend her that 
allowed ſome grains to propinquity in blood; and many 
ought ſhe had done well for the public, ip advancing a per- 
ua to honour, who was of an illuſtrious ſtock, and had ſo 
t eh deſerved of his country, that ſo he might preſide over 
dic affairs with the greater authority; nay, ſome thought 
ecuiWit this favour of the. queen's was intended to reconcile him 
her, who ſhe knew, was offended at the carriage of the 
g irt in his abſence. Beſides, he had a wife provided for him, 
ene Keith, daughter of the Earl of March; at which mar- 
bee there was ſuch magnificent feaſting, or rather ſuch im- 
wh ederate luxury, that the minds of his friends were very much 
ended at it, and his enemies took occaſion of exclaiming 
aid venting their envy ; and the more, becaute he had been 
aich temperate all the former part of his life. Not long after, 
nolurray was beſtowed upon him, inſtead of Marr, which was 
obe the aacient right of Joba Erikine. Gordon being 
V ; depriv 
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deprived firſt of Mar, then of Murray, over which country 


had long preſided as governor, looked upon himſelf to be rol 
bed, as it were of his patriniony, and therefore levelled all þ 
deſigns at the overthrow of his corrival : And he had ma 


' other motives befides ; being far the richeſt man in all Sc 


land, by reaſon of the rewards his anceſtors had received f 


their ſervices to the crown, and having alſo himſelf augmen 
ed the power of his family by indirect practices. Firſt, het 


verthrew John Forbes (as ſaid before) by falſe witneſſe 
Next, when James Stuart, brother of James V. died witho 
children, he obtained of them who ſat at the helm; the ſtewar 


| ſhip of Murray; by which means he carried himſelf as hei 


and arrived at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, that all his neighbou 
laid down their emulation, and reſted quietly under his auth 
rity, I had almoſt faid, were become tamely his vaſſals. 
But whilſt others ſubmitted to him, either fearing dange 
or having patience to bear the yoke; he was much trouble 
with the diſregard one man ſhewed him, or, as he called it; wit 
his pride; and that was James M'Intoſh, chief of a great fa 
ly amongſt the old Scots: He was born and brought up ; 
mongſt the brutal Highlanders, who lived upon prey; but ye 
whether it was by a ſecret inſtin& of nature, or elſe by havin 
good inſtructors, he arrived at that degree of politeneſs, mode 
ty, and decency of behaviour, that he might be ſaid to vie wit 
thoſe, who had the greateſt care uſed to give them a virtuo 
education. Gordon ſuſpected this young man's power, for h 
Enew he could not uſe one of fo good a diſpoſition, as an ir 
ſtrument for his wicked purpoſes; and therefore he ſeized hi 
on a ſudden, and threw him into priſon; but, not able to fin 
any crime in him worthy of death, it is. reported, he ſubornt 
fome of his friends to perfuade him to ſubmit himſelf and hi 


chuſe to him; for that, they told him; was the only way to 
delivered honourably out of priſon, and alſo to have the friend 
_ thip of ſo powerful a man as Gordon, Thus the ſimple an 


plain-hearted man was decoyed into his own deſtruction; yt 
Gordon, being willing to avoid the envy which his being tb 
author of his death might bring upon him, prevailed with hi 
wife to bear the blame of it: She, being a woman of a ſte 


| manly reſolution, readily undertook the matter; and, in th 


abſence of her huſband, the poor, innocent, betrayed, youn 


man had his head ſtruck off. His neighbours were either 


aſtoniſhed at this man's puniſhment, or elſe were fo huſhe 
with bribery, that the whole country beyond the Caledonian: 
was under his juriſdiction alone; ſo that, being a man ambi 
tious of power and glory, he took it very ill, that James, EA 
of Murray, was ſet up as his rival; and being impatient = 
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ſent ſtate of things, he took all occaſions to promote dif- 
rbances, and daily calumniated his proceedings in public 
pv, he gave a book, written with his own hand, to the queen, 
which he accufed him of affecting tyranny ; but he backed 
with very ſlender arguments, | 
On the other fide of the country, and, at the ſame time, 
ines Hepburn, Earl of Bothwel, being much in debt, and 
fry debauched, was excited to enter into an attempt againit the 
id Earl of Murray; for, having ſpent his youth wantonly a- 
jongſt whores and bawds, he was reduced to that paſs, as ei- 
er to raiſe a civil war, or elſe to prevent extreme poverty by 
me bold and daring action. When he had conſidered all ways 
xcompaſs his defign of diſturbing the public peace, he thought 
his beſt courſe to ſet Murray and the Hamiltons together by 
he ears, He ſeemed to Þe ſure in his hopes of deſtroying one 
{the parties by that means, and no matter which. Firſt then, 
goes to Murray, and endeavours to perſuade him to root out 
k:Hamiltons, a family diſtaſteful and obnoxious to the queen, 
be whole kingdom, and eſpecially to himſelf; and he offered 
lim his aſſiſtance in doing it, alledging, that the thing would 
ot be unacceptable to the queen; for that, beſides the com- 
non ground of hatred that princes bear againſt their relations, 
deſirous of their ruin, the queen had ſome particular and 
ut cauſe of offence, into the bargain; either by reaſon of his 
tection to the evangelical doctrine and diſcipline, of which 
ran was the. only aflertor, and for which he had incurred 
e hatred of the Guiſes in France; or cle, by reaſon of the, 
ard words he had lately given to one of the queen's uncles, 
tie Marquis of Elbeuff, then in Scotland. But Murray, being 
honeſt, conſcientious man, ſcorned to be guilty of ſo baſe an 
tion. Whereupon Hepburn went to the Hamiltons, and of- 
red his ſervice to them to deſtroy Murray, whoſe power they 
ould not well endure: He told them, That he was the only 
han who was an obſtacle to their hopes, and an enemy to their 
Iacreits ; that if he was but taken away, the queen muſt needs 
in their power, whether ſhe would or no; and that the me- 
od of compatling it was eaſy, The queen was then at Falk- 
and, a caſtle ſeated in a town of the ſame name: There is a 
mul wood in the neighbourhood, where deer, of the nature 
bt ftags (called, by miſtake, Fallow-deer, in the country) were 
Kt and fed. The queen might be eaf ly ſurpriſed, as the went. 
ther every day, or to any neighbouring place, with a ſmall 
MUnne ; at which time it was very eaſy to deſtroy Murray be- 
ug unarmed, and ſuſpecting no ſuch thing, and to get the 
wen's perſon into their hands. He quickly perſuaded the reſt ; 
ſud a time was appointed to perform the enter prize; only the 
vor. II. | O o | Far 
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Earl of Arran deteſted the wickedneſs, and ſent letters privat 
ly to Murray, acquainting him with the ſeries of the why 
plot. Murray writes back to him, by the ſame meflenger; b 

Arran being caſually abſent, the letters were given to his f 
ther. Upon that, a conſultation being held, Arran was th 

up a cloſe priſoner by his father, from whence making his 
ſcape by night, he went towards Falkland: As his eſcape u 

made known, horfemen were ſent after him, all over d 
country, to bring him back again; but he hid kimtclf in 
wood, and fruſtrated their expectation for that night; andi 
the morning came to Falkland, where he diſcovered the whe 
management of that treaſonable defign. Not long after, Both 
wel and Gavin Hamilton, who had undertaken with a party 
men to commit the fact, followed him, and, by the queen 
command, had a guard ſet upon them as priſoners, in th 
caſtle of Falkland. When the whole defign was thus laid e 
pen, and the ſpies brought word, that the leaders were me 
at the time and place mentioned by Arran, and that man 
horſemen were ſeen there; Arran, being aiked to explaint 

order of the plot, was a little diſturbed in his mind ; for h 
mightily doted on the queen, and was alſo a great friend « 
Murray's, and was-defirous to gratify them : On the othe 
fide, his father was no bad man, only was eafily drawn int 
great and difficult projects, and he had a mind to exempt li 
from the conſpiracy. That night, when he was alone, hi 
mind was fo divided between piety and love, that he was al 
moſt beſide himſelf; his countenance and ſpeech gave eviden 
ſigns of great perturbation of ſpirit - beſides, there were e 
ther cauſes which might affe& the young man's mind, Fc 


whereas he had been brought up magnificently, according i 


the greatneſs of His family; his father being a covetous man 
by the perſuaſion of ſome counſellors, who nouriſhed that vic 
in him, reduced him only to one ſervant, who before had ma 
ny attendants. They who had undertaken to kill Murray 
were ſent to ſeveral priſons ; Bothwel to Edinburgh caſtle, G4 
vin to Stirling, till their cauſe was tried; Arran was ſent i 
St. Andrews, (where the queen was going) to be kept in tt 
archbithop's caſtle. In that place, during his lucid intervals 
he wrote ſuch wiſe and prudent letters to the queen, concer? 
ing himſelf and others, that many were ſuſpicious he ha 
eounterfeited himſelf r. ad, only to free his father from thi 
treaſon: As for the reſt he conſtantly and ſharply accuſed 
them; inſomuch that, when he was brought to the counci 
and ſo private a conſpiracy could not be proved by other teit! 
mon ies, he proffered to tight with Bothwel himſelf. Abou 
the ſame time, James Hamilton, Arran's father, - fizit ay 
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rial after that came to St. Andrews to the queen, earneſtly de- 
whol ing her to take ſureties for his ſon, Bothwel, and Gavin Ha- 
r; ow and leave them to him; but he could not be heard, 


his (Mt the ſame time alſo, the queen took Dunbarten caitie, the 
is Hu ongeſt in all Scotland, which Hamilton had heid ever ſince 
his We vas regent, George Gordon, being an enemy to Murray, 
pe now grown to a far greater hate of Hamilton, his ſon's fa- 
r U er-in:-law, who was accuſed of fo manifett a crime, and al- 
if in Not convicted of it: He thought now he had a good oppor- 
and i nity to rid his enemy out of the way, eſpecially when two 


hel ch noble families were joined to his fide. And firſt, he cauſ- 
Bot tumult to be raiſed in the town, then but thin of compa- 
rty oy, by his own friends, hoping that Murray would come out 


om the court, to appeale it by his authority; and then, being 
urmed, he might be eaſily {lain in the crowd. This project 
aid not ſucceed as he would have it; and therefore he ſent 
e ne of his followers armed into the court to do the fact. They 
manWtcred in the evening, and were to kill Murray, as he was re- 
in th{Wrning to his lodging from the queen, who was wont to keep 
or Mn late at night, That time ſeemed fitteſt, both to commit 
ad e fact, and to eſcape after it was committed. When the mat- 
other was diſcovered to Murray, he would not have believed it, 
 inMF'lcls he had ſeen it with his eyes; and therefore he got ſome 
t hin" of his moſt faithful friends (to prevent all ſuſpicion) and 
„ Ho one or two of the Gordons in their armour, as he groped 
as alfJ'th his hand in the paſſage. The matter being brought ts the 
idencen, Gordon was ſent for, who pretended that ſome of his 
re inue, that were juſt going home, had armed themſelves ; but, 
Fo yon ſome occaſion or other, were detained. This excuſe was 
er received, than approved; and fo they departed for that 
manWne, That Summer, by the mediation of ambatladors on both 
cs, it was propoſed, That the queens of Scotland and Eng- 
nd /hould have an interview at Y ork, there to debate many 
ntroverſies ; but when they were almoſt ready for their jour- 
7, the matter was put off till another time, The cauſe of 
rring the conference was vulgarly reported to be, that the 
uke D' Aumalę, one of the brothers of the QAuiſes, had in- 
fcepted and opened the letters of the Engliſh ambaizador, 
ven at the French court; and that by his means, principally, 
i Engliſh ſhip, which carried another ambaſſador, was taken 
ad plundered. For thoſe wrongs and injuries, matters being 
Kely to come to a war with France, the queen went from St. 
drew's to Edinburgh, and ſent Arran thither too, elaf, ing 
up priſoner in the caſtle. In the mean time, James, her 
Mther, went to Hawick, a great market- town in thoſe parts, 
there he ſurpriſed 50 of the chief banditti, which were met 
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together, not dreaming of his coming; which ſtruck ſuch 
terror into the reit, throughout all that tract, that the who 
country was quieter for ſome time after, But as that acto 
procured him the love and reverence of good men, ſo did 


' daily more and more excite the minds of the envious to h 


deſtruction; for, three very potent families had plotted 

ruin, and the acceſſion of the Guiſes to that plot made a four 
for they being willing to reſtore the old popith religion, a 
knowing they could never effect it, as long as Murray was 
live, employed their utmoſt endeavours to remove him out( 
the way, Many concurrent circumſtances contributed to ma 
the attempt ſeem feaſible; eſpecially becauſe the French, x 
had accompanied the queen to Scotland, being returned hon 
had related what great intereſt and power Gordon had; ho 
unquict his mind was, and what promiſes of aſſiſtance he h; 
made, to intreduce the mais: All theſe things they aggrav: 
ed in their diſcourſe, to the height. Then the matter v 
debated by the Papiſts in the French court, and this way ( 
effecting it reſolved upon: They write to the queen to cheri 
the mad ſpirit of Gordon, by large promiſes, That the ſhoy 
rather pretend, than promiſe, to marry John his fon ; that 
being hopd-winked with that hope, they might lead him v 
ther they pleaſe: And alfo they gave her the names of tho 
in a liſt, whom they had a mind ſhould be deſtroyed. B 
tides, letters from the pope and cardinal were ſent to her, 

the ſame effect. For, whereas her revenue was not {ufficiet 
to maintain that immoderate luxury, to which ſhe had uf 
herſelf, ſhe craved ſome pecuniary aid of the pope, under 
pretence of managing a war againſt thoſe who had revolts 


from the church of Rome. The pope wrote ſomething o 


ſcurely, but the cardinal plainly, That ſhe ſhould not wal 
money for that war; yet fo, that thoſe muſt be firſt kill 
whoſe names were given her in a ſcroll. | 


* 


The queen ſhewed theſe letters to Murray, and to the rt 


deſigned for the ſlaughter; either becauſe ſhe thought, the 


would have ſome notice of it another way; or elſe, to mal 


them believe ſhe was ſincere towards them, as not hiding fro 


them any of her ſecret counſels. Thereupon, all other thin 
being fitted for the attempt, the queen pretended a great deſi 


to viſit the parts of Scotland which lay northwards; and G0 


don promoted her deſire, by his forward invitation. At lat 
when ſhe came to Aberdcen, Aug. 13. Gordon's wife, à w. 
ma of a maniy ſpirit and cunning, uſed all her art to ſift 01 
the quecn's mind, both-to know her ſecret thoughts, and 

ro incline them to her.own party : She knew well enough, th 


the deſigns of princes are alterable by ſmall moments, ma 


times 
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es; neither was ſhe ignorant, how the queen ſtood affected 
ktle before, towards both of them, Murray and Gordon too; 
r the, hating them both, had tometimes deliberated privately 
ih herſelf, which of them ihe ſhould deſtroy firſt. She could 
bear with the innocency of Murray, as being a curb to her 
entiouſneſs; and as for Gordon, the had experienced his per- 
ſiouſneſs againſt her father firſt, and next her mother; and 
des, ſhe feared his power: But the letter of her uncles and 
e pope rather urged her to deſtroy Murray. Gordon was 
ignorant of the matter; and therefore, to caſt the balance, 
promiſed by his wife to reſtore the Roman religion. The 
cen was glad of that; yet there was one impediment, and 
at no great one, which kept her from aſſenting to him; and 
at was, that ſhe did not think it to ſtand with her honour, 
be reconciled to John his {on (who a-few days before had 
en committed to priſon for a tumult raiſed at Edinburgh, 
thad made his eſcape) unieſs he returned to Stirling, to be 
ere a priſoner of ſtate, at leaſt for a few days. The queen in- 
ed upon this, not ſo much for that cauſe which was pre- 
nded, as that ſhe might have her way clear, when Murray 
s killed, and might not be compelled to marry, when her 
rer was abſent. Gordon was willing to ſatisfy the queen, yet 
ade ſome ſcruple to give his ſon as a pledge into the hands of 
man, who was the moſt adverie of all others to his deſigns 
nd that was John Earl of Marr, Murray's uncle, governor 


Hcieſ Stirling caſtle) eſpecially being uncertain how the queen 
| u{Mould take the murder, when it was committed, Whilſt theſe 
der MWuning wits endeavoured to impoſe one upon another, and 
roltqhere mutually ſuſpicious, the queen affirming, that the delay 


not on her part, that the matter was not diſpatched ; and 
the uſed no expedition neither; John Gordon, to ſhow him- 
t officious, and to watch all events, had got together about 
doo of his friends and tenants, well armed, and had quartered 
em up and down in the neighbourhood near the town, But 
lurray, tho? he had not much help at hand, and ſaw that all 
ele things were prepared for his ruin, for he had had advices 
it by his friends, both from the French and Engliſn courts ; 
ther placed he much confidence in the queen; yet (in the 
time) he performed his utual ſervice in the court, and at 


cht had only one or two of his ſervants te watch in his 
t laWinber; and, being often informed of the plots of his ene- 
a ws againſt him, yet, by the help of his triends, he diſap- 
ft oWinted all their purpoſes, without any noiſe, | 7, 


About the ſame time, Bothwel was let down by a rope ou 
window, and ſo eſcaped from the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
tes were put to a ſtand at Aberdeen, by reaſon of the diſ- 
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. termined to lodge at Strathbogy, a caſtle of the Gordons; 


was almoſt in ſight of his houſe, ſhe turned aſide another v. 


town; and beſides, the whole country thereabouts were 


o ride ready in the river, that, if her guards were beaten | 
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ſimulation on both ſides. And the queen intending to make 
further progreſs, was invited by John Lefly, a nobleman, 3 
client of Gordon's, to his houſe, about twelve miles off: Th 
being a loneſome place, ſeemed fit to the Gordons to com 
the murder: But Leſly, who knew their ſecret deſign, intre; 
ed them not to put that brand of infamy on himſelf and 
family, that he of all men ſhould betray the queen's broth 
a man not otherwiſe bad, againſt whom he had no prin 
grudge. The next night they ſpent quietly enough at Roth 
may, a town of the Abernethys, becauſe the day after they 


that they deferred the murder till that time, becauſe there 
would be in their power, In their journey Gordon had a lot 
diſcourſe with the queen; and at laſt he came to this, plain 
to deſire the queen to pardon his ſon John; that, being 
young man, and ignorant of the laws, he had made his eſca 
out of prifon, into which he was caſt for no heinous offend 
only for a commotion, which was not raiſed by him neithe 
But the queen urged, that her authority would be vilificd, u 
leſs his ſon would return, at leaft for ſome days, into anoii 
priſon, tho” a larger one; that ſo his former fault being, : 
were, expiated, he might be diſcharged in a handſomer wa 
Tho' it was but a ſight command, yer Gordon, who was u 
willing to loſe the opportunity of committing the deſigned fa 
obſtinately refuſed to comply with it, either becauſe he mig 
caft the blame of the murder upon his ſon, if the queen d 
not approve it when it was done; or becauſe, if the thi 
ſhould be done in the abſence of his ſon, tho” ſhe was not u 
willing, yet he ſhould be kept as an hoſtage. The queen was 
much offended at this ſtubbarnneſs of Gordon, that when 


50 that the whole plot, ſo wiſely contrived; as they thougl 
was now quite thrown off the hinges, till they came to Inv 
neſs: For there, beſides Gordon's being Lord Preſident i 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, he alſo commanded the queel 
caſtle, which was ſeated on an high hill, and commanded t 


vaſſals. The queen determined to lodge in the caſtle, but 
not ſuffered by the guards. Being thus excluded, ſhe beg 
to fear, in regard ſhe was to lodge in an unfortified tov 
and, in the mean time, Huntley's ſon had about 1000 cho 
horſe now in arms, beſides a promiſcuous multitude from t 
Parts adjacent. But the queen, taking counſel from her p 


fent circumſtances, ſet a watch at all the avenues of the toil, v 
She commanded the ſaips which had brought her provilioÞd-y: 
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might have retreat to them. In the midſt of the night, 
e ſcouts were ſent out by Huntley; and the firſt watch let 
n paſs on purpoſe, till they came to a narrow paſſage; 
e they were all ſurrounded and taken: And among the 
landers, the MIntoſhes tribe, as ſoon as they underſtood 
were to fight againſt the queen, forſook - Huntley, and 
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otheWh: to her the day after into the town. A great multitude 
rina ne Highlanders, when they heard of the danger of their 
Rothen, partly by perſuaſion, and partly of their own accord, 
cy de in, and eſpecially the Fraſers and Monroes, valiant fa- 
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ies in thoſe countries. The queen being now ſecure againſt 
force, began to beſiege the caſtle : The beſieged were not 
ugh in number, neither was the place well fortified, or 
mared to bear a ſiege, ſo that it was ſurrendered to her 5 
e chief perſons that defended it, were put to death; the reft 
e ſent to their own homes; The nobility came in from all 
s; upon the coming of ſome, others were permitted to go 
ne: 80, on the fourth day after, with a guard ſtrong e- 
wh, the returned to Aberdeen, There being freed from 


noir, the was mightily inflamed with hatred againſt Gordon 
g, Wl being eager for revenge, ſhe again received her brother, 
r vaWwardly, into her favour, pretending, that her dependance 


Vas u 


" wholly on him: Nay, ſhe endeavoured to perſuade others, 
ed Fad 


it her ſafety and her own life was bound up in his. Here- 


> mio Gordon perceiving, that the whole face of.the court was 
en fred; that the Earl of Murray, lately deſigned for the 
e thilWohter, was now in great favour; and that himſelf was 
10t ule from the top of his aſpiring hopes, and made the object 
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mortal hatred; and thinking he was gone farther than 
ud admit of a retreat or pardon, betook himſelf to deſpe- 
tcounſels : He thought no remedy better for his preſent 


10U; Wer, than by all means to get the queen into his power: 
In tho” he knew he ſhould grievoully offend her at preſent 
lent the attempt, yet he did not deſpair but a woman's heart 
queen be made flexible in time, by obſervance, flattery and 


ded t 


rere! 


mrriage of his ſgn, of which her uncles were ſuppoſed 


& the contrivers. 


but Mis deſign he communicated to his friends, and reſolved; 
e beg me means or other, to remove Murray out of the way 
_ that was but once done, there was none beſides, to whom 
cho 


queen would commit the government; or who was able 


rom Mgranage it. His ſpies gave him hopes, that the thing was, 
er Pl; and, amongſt others, George Gordon, Earl of Suther- 

> tO „ who was a daily attendant at court, and, pretending 
. - will to the queen, fiſhed out all her counſels, and, by 
uen! 


llengers proper for the purpoſe, acquainted Huntley with 
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contrary, The Highlanders were diſmiſſed; with the Fail 
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them : Nay, he did, not only obſerve the opportunity of t 
and place, but alſo promiſed his aſſiſtance to effect it; Beſic 
the town lay open on every ſide, and expoſed to any private 
tempt; the inhabitants either won by bribery, or joined 
alliances, or terrified by danger, would attempt nothing to 


Murray there were but a few, and they too came from rem 
parts, whom he did not much fear to diſoblige : And, fee 
all the neighbouring countries were in his power, the mat 
might be tranſacted without bloodſhed, and only one mz 
death might put the queen into his hands; the other wou 
might be eaſily cured, Theſe things drove him on to atte 
the matter : And when the way to accomplith it was ready 
ed, ſome letters of the Earl of Sutherland and John Leſſy v 
intercepted, which diſcovered the whole intrigue. Sutherla 
upon the diſcovery, fled for it; but Lefly acknowledged 
fault, and obtained pardon, and ever after, as long as heli 
performed true and faithful ſervice, firſt to the queen, 
to the king. Huntley, who with a great body of men, wa 
the event of his deſign, in a place almoſt innacceffible, by 
ſon of the marches that lay round there, by the advice 0 
friends, determined to retreat to the mountains; but man 
the neighbouring nobility then with the queen, being 
friends, he truſted to their promiſes, and therefore altered 
reſolution, and determined to abide the ſucceſs of a batt! 
that advantageous place. Murray had ſcarce 100 hor! 
which he could confide; but there followed him of the no 
then preſent, James Douglas, Earl of Morton, and Pat 
Lindſay; with theſe he marched forth againſt the ene 
the reſt were countrymen of the neighbourhood, (gathered 
gether, about 800, whom Huntley for the moſt part had 
rupted before, and were more likely to draw on Murray's 
to their ruin, than to give them any aid; yet they made mi 
boaſt, and were mighty big in their expreſſions, promiſing, 
they themſelves, without any other help, would ſubduet 
nemy ; and that others ſhould have nothing to do but to 
on, and ſtand as ſpectators of their actions. Some horſe 
were ſent before to guard all paſſages about the marth, 
Huntley might not eſcape : The reſt marched ſoftly after; 
tho' the night before, many of the Gordonians had ſlipp 
way, yet he had ſtill with him above 3oo men, main 
themſelves in their poſts, When Murray came thither, hel 
with his party in rank and order, on a ſmall hill, where 
verlooked all the marſh ; the reſt, as they were advancit 
wards the enemy, gave evident tokens of treachery, P 
boughs of heath in their caps (for that plant grows in 


x 


chen they came near, the Huntleans, ſecure of the ſucceſs, 
ten to them, and ſeeing the adverſe army diſordered by the 
ziors, and put to flight, that they might more nimbly purſue 
km, they threw away their lances, and with their drawn 
Fords, to terrify thoſe ranks that ſtood, they cried out, T rea» 
\ Treaſon, and poured in with great violence upon the ene- 
5, The traitors thinking, that they ſhould alſo put to flight 
: ſtanding party, make haſte towards it: But Murray perceiv- 
g no hope in flight, and that nothing remained but to die 
bly, cried out to his party to hold out their lances, and not 


hey, being thus unexpectedly excluded from both wings, 
ed by in great diſorder. But the Huntlcans, who now 
ought the matter ended, and the victory ſure, when they ſaw 
jrty, tho? but ſmall, ſtanding in a terrible manner, with. 
cir pikes forward, they, who were making towards them in 
fuſion, and quite out of order, and could not come in to 
ndy-blows, by reaſon of the length of their ſpears, being 
ck with a ſudden terror, fled as ſwiftly as they had purſued 
fre. The revolters perceiving this change of fortune, prefi% 
lupon them in their flight, and, as if willing to make amends 
their former fault, they were the. men that made all the 
ughter of the day. There were 120 of the Huntleans ſlain, 
d 100 taken priſoners ; not ſo much as a man of the other 
y was loſt. . Among the priſoners were Huntley himſelf, 


n; the reſt were brought to Aberdeen late at night. Mur- 
had appointed a miniſter of the goſpel to wait for his re- 
m; where, in the firſt place, he gave thanks to God Al- 
ghty, who, out of his mercy alone, beyond all mens expec- 
ion, without any ſtrength or wiſdom of his own, had deli- 
ed him and his men out of ſo imminent a danger: After- 
ds he went to court, where, tho' many congratulated him, 


uet | ' | i ; 8 | 
t to be queen gave no ſign of joy at all, either in her ſpeech, 
jorſd ler countenance. | _ | 2 7 

|, A few days after, John Gordon was put to death, who was 


derally pitied and lamented : For he was a manly youth, 
beautiful, and entering on the prime of his age; not ſo 
ch deſigned for the royal bed, as deceived by the pretence 
, and that which moved no leſs indignation than pity was, 
the was beheaded by an wunſkilful headſman. The queen 
eld his death with many tears, but as ſhe was prone to 


„ pulſÞ<<l and counterfeit affections, ſo various deſcants were 
in upon her grief and paſſion ; and the rather becauſe moſt 
| N 2 | er 1% agile 
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xce in thoſe parts) that they might be known by the enemy. 


let thoſe that were running away come in amongſt them. 


u bis two ſons, John and Adam: The father being an old 
n, fat and corpulent, died in the hands of thoſe who took 
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people knew that ſhe hated her brother no leſs than Hunte 
Adam was pardoned as being a youth: George the eldeſt ſ 
in this defperate caſe, fled from his houſe to his father. in- ent 
James Hamilton, there to thelter himſelf, or elſe to obtain N th 
pardon thro” his mediation, As ſor Gordon's followers, j 
as the degrees of their offences. were, more or leſs, ſome vnc 
fined, others banithed the land: others were ſent into remoliſhd ac 
parts of the kingdom, that they might raiſe no more com hi 
tions at home: Thoſe who had the good fortune to ha 
do werful interceſſors, were pardoned their offences, and ta He C 
into former grace and favour: Matters being thus ſettled, 
at leaſt appeaſed for the preſent, the reſt of the Winter ve to 
ſpent in peace. 2 ge. 
The 27th day of November, Bothwel, who had eſcaped o int 
of priſon, was by a proclamation commanded to render hiq ri 
ſelf again, and he not obeying, was declared a public enem 
When the queen was returned from Aberdeen to St. Jobi 
ſton's, James Hamilton came to her, to beg pardon for Geo int 


Gordon his ſon-in-law : And tho” he had a gracious anſwe nd {« 


yet he was forced to give up his ſon-in-law, who was ſent pi Heide 
ſoner to Dunbar; and the next year after, which was 150 e th 
on the 26th of January, was brought to Edinburgh, the e, 
condemned for treaſon, and ſent back to Dunbar. rich 
It was about this time that there came out a proclamation un 
That no fleth ſhould be eaten in Lent, on the penalty of a fin 
The pretence was (not any thing of religion, kt) civil aqvaduc 
tage only: The Archbiſhop-of St. Andrews, becauſe he d Th 
not forbear to hear and ſay maſs, after the edict made at the. 
coming in of the queen, was committed priſoner to the calt]Wlr a 
of Edinhurgh : Others, guilty of the fame fault, were puniiuſic 
ed but ſlightly, yet were threatened to be more ſever 
treated, if they offended in the like ſort again, Neo 
And now came the day for the ſeffion of parliament whill 
was ſummoned to be held the 20th day of May, where tl 
queen, wich the crown on her head, and ia her royal robe 


went in great pomp to the parliament-houſe, a new ſight ral 


many; but that men had been accuſtomed to bear the ay. 
vernment of women in her mother's and grand- mother: day won 
In that aſſembly ſome ſtatutes were made in favour of the kiſurin 


formed, and ſome coiners, were puniſhed. The queen ſpe 
the reſt of the Summer in Athol, where the took the dive 
eas TS | 

At the end of Autumn, Matthew Stuart Earl of Lenno 


- we 


by the queen;s leave returned to Scotland, having been unwo Kc, | 
thily deſcrted by the King of France, -the 22d year _ * 
81 |" 


56 


departure, as I faid before : And the next year, which 
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64, in the month of January, at a convention of the e: 
tes, held almoſt on purpoſe for that very thing, his baniſh- 
nt was remitted, and his goods reſtored, the queen ſecond- 
g that remiſſion with many favourable words, and repeat- 
g the many great ſervices the earl had done her in her very 
fancy ; the having been delivered out of her enemies hands, 
id advanced to her throne by his means. Afterwards, Hen- 
bis ſon, came out of England into Scotland, on the 12th of 
bruary, having there obtained a convoy for three months. 
he Queen of Scots received this young man very gricigully, 
ing of high deſcent, very beautiful, the ſon of her aunt; 
e took delight daily in his company, and the common fay- 
g was, thatſhe would marry him; neither was the nobility 
ninſt it, becauſe they ſaw many advantages might redound 
Britain by that marriage, if it could be made with the Queen 
f England's conſent, both of them were allied to her in an 
ual degree of conſanguinity ; and the was ſo far from being 
zinſt it, that ſhe was willing rather to ſeem the author of it, 
id ſo to lay ſome obligation upon her in making the match; 


e, that it might not ſwell beyond what was ſafe and fit for 
righbours. But when all was concluded on, there fell out 
unlucky buſineſs, which. a little retarded all, and turned 
ery thing as it were upſide down: To make it plain, I muſt 
kduce the original ſtory a little higher. 4 
There was one David Rizio, born at Turin in Savoy, his 
nber being honeſt, but poor, got a mean livelihood for him- 
kf and family, by teaching young people the firſt grounds of 
muſic; and having no other patrimony to leave his children, 
be made them all, of both ſexes, ſkilful muſicians. David was 
me of them, who, being in the prime of his youth, and hav- 
0g a voice, placed ſome hopes in his art of bettering his for- 
une: He went to Nice, to the Duke of Savoy's court, which 
Face that duke had newly obtained; but, mecting with no en- 
krtainment there anſwerable to his hopes, contriving ever: 
ny to relieye himſelf in his penury, it was his chance to liek? 
won Morettius, who, by the duke's command, was then pre- 
paring for a voyage to Scotland, and he accompanied him in- 
Scotland ; but Morettius being a man of no great eſtate, and 
Xing upon his ſervice as unneceſſary and uſeleſs, he refolv- 
& to ſtay in Scotland, and try his fortune there, eſpecially be- 
auſc he had heard, that the queen took great delight in mu- 
Aer, and was not ignorant of che grounds of it herſelf. Well, 
o make way to her preſence, he firſt dealt with her muſicians, 
ehich many were French, to admit him into their ſociety, 
5 FD Fp 2:- Es | which 
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eldes, Eliſabeth thought it for her own advantage, to hum- 
le the power of her relation, by this condeſcending marri- 
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which they did; * and, ibi played his part once or wic 
was liked very well; whereupon he was made one of their 
and company ; and he ſo complied with the queen's: humoy 
that, partly flattering her, and partly by undermining othe 
he grew high in her favour, and got him the extreme hatri 
and envy of his fellow muſicians: Neither was he conte 
with this favourable turn of fortune; but he deſpiſed his 
1 uals too, and by fy inſinuations and accuſations, worn 

em out of their places; then he roſe higher, and began 
treat about matters' of ſtate, and by degrees was made ſecret 
ry; and by that means had opportunity of private com 
with, the queen apart from others. 

The fudden advancement of this man, from a low _ 
moſt beggarly eſtate, to ſo much power, wealth, and digni 
afforded matter of diſcourſe to the people. His fortune n 
above his virtue ; and his arrogance, contempt of his equa 
and contention with his ſuperiors, were above his fortune. II 
vanity and madneſs of the man was much increaſed and no 
riſhed by the flattery of the nobility; who ſought his frien 
ſhip, courted him, admired his judgment, walked before 
lodgings, and obſerved his levee : But Murray alone, who h 
no diſſimulation in his heart, was ſo far from fawning 
him, that he gave him many a ſour look, which troubledr 
queen, as much as David himſelf; but he, on the other ſi 
to uphold himſelf in his ſtation, againſt the hatred of the 
bility, applied himſelf with great adulation to the you 
gentleman who was to be the queen's huſband ; ſo that 
came to be ſo familiar with him, as to be admitted to | 
chamber and bed- fide, and to a ſecret conference with hi 
where, taking the advantage of his unwary credulity and fc 
wardneſs to compaſs his deſires, he perſuaded him, that 
was the chief occaſion of the queen's placing her eye up 
him: Beſides, he threw in ſeeds of diſcord betwixt him e 
Murray every day, as knowing, that if he was but remove 
'he ſhould paſs the reſidue of his life without any affront 
. diſturbance, 
here was now much talk abroad, not only of the quee! 

marriage with Henry, and his ſecret recourſe to her; buta 
of the too great familiarity betwixt her and David Rizio: :M 
ray, who, by his plain, downright advice to his ſiſter, got! 
thing but her ill-will, reſolved to leave the court, that (0 
might not be thought the author of what was acted there. A 
the queen was willing enough, that ſo ſevere a ſuperviſor 
her actions ſhould withdr aw, eſpecially in a ſeaſon, whilſt! 

was ſtrengthening the contrary faction: For ſhe recalled the 
who were banithed, Bothwel from France, George oo 
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torge Gordon, ſon to the Earl of Huntley, out of priſon, and 
tored him to his former place and dignity. When Bothwel 
s returned from France, Murray accuſes him of the trea- 
krous practices he had lately committed againſt him: Some 
[thoſe noblemen and gentlemen who were his familiars in 
nance, were witneſſes againſt him. The matter was clear and 
nous to a degree of enormity, - A day was appointed for the 
al; but the queen firſt dealt earneſtly with her brother, to 
iſt from the proſecution; which he refuſed, judging his cre- 
to be much at ſtake, which way ſoever the balance inclined. 
ſhat did the queen do next, but write letters to many of the 
bility not to appear at the time appointed: And, as Alexan- 
r Earl of Glencairn, Murray's intimate friend, was paſling 
Stirling, the ſent for him out of the way to her; yet all good 
n were ſo well agreed in the caſe, that Bothwel being pre- 


equal „ th 
e. Tied and condemned beforehand in his own conſcience, and 
d no ed with the general deteſtation of the wicked attempt, durft 


tabide the trial, This favour of the people to Murray, ſo 
aged the queen's mind againſt him, that ſhe haſtened his 


ore 

ho hig before deſigned end; and the manner ſhe took to aceom- 
ing ih it, was this: Murray was to be ſent for to Perth, where 
led Wt queen was with a few attendants : there Darnly was to 
er ſidMicourſe him; and in the conference they all knew he would 


teak his mind freely ; and then a quarrel would arife ; upon 
hich David Rizio was to give him the firſt blow, then the 
tt were to wound him to death. Murray was made acquaint- 
with this conſpiracy by his friends at court, yet, come what 


to! 

1 hinould on't, he reſolved to go: But, as he was on his journey, 
ad fa ing again adviſed by Patrick Ruven, he turned aſide to his 
hat Mother's houſe, near Lochlevin, and, being troubled with a 


ik, excuſed himſelf, and ſtaid there, Some of his friends 


read, that he ſtaid there to intercept the queen and Darnly 
their return to Edinburgh ; whereupon horſemen were fent 
it, but they diſcovered no men in arms, or ſigh of any 
ce, yet the queen made ſuch haſte, and was ſo fearful in 


Jueet 

a bs journey, as if ſome great danger had been near. 

Mi The marriage was now at hand, and a great part of the no- 
zot My called together at Stirling, that the queen might counte- 
t ſo ace her will and pleaſure with ſome pretence of public con- 
-, Au. Moſt of thoſe they ſent for were ſuch as they knew would 


ly give their aſſent; or elſe that durſt not oppoſe. Many 
thoſe ſo congregated, aſſented to the motion, provided al- 


* „ 4 El 
ion; but the moſt part complied without any exception, 


il of Sutherland, from Flanders: She delivered the other 


ine thither to viſt bim; upon which a report was preſently 


9s that no alteration ſhould be made in the then eſtabliſned 
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mongſt the vulgar, Whether the queen, upon her huſband 


effect: Upon that Sir Nicholas 'Throgmorton was ſent by t 


oy 
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20 gratify the queen; only Andrew Stuart of Ochiltry ope 
profeſſed, that he would never give his conſent to the adm 
ſion of a popiſh king. As for Murray, he was not averſe Ino 
the marriage, (for he was the firſt adviſer, that the youll 
man ſhould be called out of England) but he foreſaw wh 
tumults it would occaſion, provided it ſhould be celebrat 
without the conſent of the Queen of England: Beſides, Wn 
promiſed to procure her conſent, that ſo all things might got 
. proviſion being made about religion; but, pt 
ceiving that there would be no freedom of debate in that co 
vention, he choſe rather to be abſent, than to declare his q 
nion, which might prove deſtructive to himſelf, and no v 
advantageous to the commonwealth. Te 
Moreover, there was a queſtion ſtarted and diſcourſed 


death, might not marry any other man, whom ſhe pleaſe 
Some were of opinion, that a queen might have the ſame fr 
dom, as people even of the commonalty have: Others, ont 
contrary, afirmed, that the caſe was different in reference nta 


Heirs of kingdoms, where, at one and the ſame time, an her 


band were to be taken to a wife, and a king to be given to Mc 
people; and that it was far more equitable, that all the peo 
ſhould provide an huſband for one young queen, than that Mat 
young queen ſhould chuſe a king for all the people, 

In the month of July came an ambaſſador from Englanfil: 
who declared, That his miſtreſs could not help wondering, t 
fince they were both equally allied to her, they ſhould preci 
rate ſo great an affair without acquainting her with it; 
therefore ſhe earneſtly deſired, that they would ſtay a lit 
while, and weigh the thing a little more ſeriouſly, to the gre] 
advantage, probably, of both kingdoms. This embaſly had 


Queen of England, to tell Lennox and his fon, that they hal 
.convoy from her, to return at a ſet day, and that day 


now paſt, ang therefore the commanded them to return; IE 
if they did not, they were to be baniſhed, and their goods calf | | 
fiſcated. They were not at all terrified with theſe threaſh t 

but perſiſted in their purpoſe, In the mean time, the queen Why , 


ing ſenſible chat it would ſeem a very incongruous match, 
ſhe who was lately the wife *.f a great king, and beſides, 
heireſs of an illuſtrious kingdom, ſhould marry a private youll, 5 
man, who had no title of honour conferred upon him, 
made an edict, proclaiming Darnly Duke of Rotheſay, and 
of Roſs, Moreover, the predictions of wizardly women in be 
kingdoms, contributed very much to haſten the marrial 
Theſe, it ſcems, propheſied, that if it was conſummated bet 


\ 
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open end of July, it would prove of much future advantage to 
admMen both; if not, of much reproach and ignominy. Beſides, 
erſe Wnours were ſpread abroad of the death of the queen of Eng- 
vou, and the day mentioned, before which ſhe ſhould die. 


w whWhich prediction ſeemed not fo much to divine things, as tg 


ebrat are a conſpiracy of her ſubjects againft her. This alſo add- 
des, much to the queen's haſte; ſhe knew her uncles would be 


re to the marriage; and if it thopld be longer delayed, 
feared they would find out ſome new obftacle, and break 
at cofW the match, which was upon the point of being concluded. 
for when the ſecret decree and refolution was made, to car- 
on the Holy War thro? all Chriſtendom, and Guiſe was ap- 
med general of the league to extirpate the reformed reli» 


r{ed In, it made him have high and ambitious hopes, and there- 
ſban e he determined by his fiſter's daughter, fo to trouble Bri- 
leaſe with domeſtic tumults, that they ſhould not be able to aid 
ne fr er friends beyond ſea. And David, who eould then do moſt 


on 1h the queen, urged, That the marriage would be highly ad- 
ence uageous to all Chriſtendom, becaufe Henry Darnly and his 
ther were ſtiff maintainers of the popifh religion, and very 
1 to cious in both kingdoms, allied to great families, and had 


: peofWre clans under their command. This being long debated, 
chat Vat laſt carried; for he knew, that if the marriage was made 


the conſent of the Queen of England, and the nobility of 
wand, he ſhould incur two great difadvantages : One, that 
ſhould be noways in favour as before; and the other, that 
e reformed religion would be ſecured. But if the queen ad- 
red to the council of Trent, then he promiſed honours, ec- 


aſtical dignities, heaps of money, and unrivaled power, to 


he griWnſelf : So that, turning every ſtone, he at laſt procured 

had Wt the marriage ſhould be haſtened ; tho' the Scots were not 

5 ch for it, and the Engliſh were very much againſt it. 

ey ha . ER | 

day Marr and HENRT STUART “. Hy 

In; Enry Stuart was married to Mary Stuart, July 2zgth; and 
ds cl Oyes being made, proclamation of it was publicly read, 
rea the a plauſe of the multitude, God ſave Henry and) Mary, 

gr: g Queen of Scoiland ; and the day after they were pro- 
a 


ined in ke manner by an herald at Edinburgh. This 


les, Wir gave mighty offence to the nobility, and to the commons 
£70, nay, ſome fretted, and openly ſtormed, That it was a 
* g of the worſt example that ever was: For to what pur- 
io LE. WO ainple that e A | 


I -. _ poſt 


arriag Note, That the name of Henry, as joined with Mary, iy the title, tho before 
marriage, is accounted for at the cloſe af tha catalagur af the, Seottub kings, 
Med before the body of this hiſtory, . 
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pole was it to call a council about conſtituting a king, 
never to aſk their advice, nor to comply with their authg 
ty; but to ſet up an herald. inftead of a ſenate, and a proc 
mation for a ſtatute of parliament or order of council! 
that it was not ({ay they) a conſultation, but an eſſay rath 
how the Scots would bear the yoke of tyranny. The abſe 
of ſo many nobles increaſed the ſuſpicion : The chief nobi 
were away, as, James Duke of Caſtle-herault, Gileſpy Ear 
Argyle, James Earl of Murray, Alexander Earl of Glencai 
Andrew Earl of Rothes, and many. others of rich and no 
families. Heralds were ſent to them to come in; which tb 
not doing, were baniſhed, and went moſt of them into / 
gyle, and their enemies were recalled to court. The king 
queen having got as many forces together, as they thou 
were ſufficient to ſubdue the rebels, came with 4000 men 
Glaſgow. The rebels kept at Paiſley, where various conful 
tions were held, according to the diſpoſition. of the parti. 
The king and queen ſent an herald at arms to have the ca 
of Hamilton ſurrendered to them ; which not. being do 
they prepared themfelvcs for the fight. The contrary fa 
was at variance one with another, and divided into ſevera 
pinions. The Hamiltons, who had the gre=teft power in thi. 
parts, were of opinion, that no firm peace could be mide, 
the king and queen were both taken out of the way; as lc 
as they were ſafe, nothing could be expected but new w. 
continual plots; and a counterfeit peace, worſe than an of 
war: Private men (ſaid. they) may forget injuries offc 
„ them, being weary of proſecuting them; yea, ſometi 
* they are recompenſed with great advantages; but the w 
* of princes is not to be quenched but by death alone. 
Murray and Glencairn, who underſtood that their diſco 
was not founded on the good of the public, but their pri 
advantage (for upon the queen's death, they were the 
heirs to the crown) did equally abhor the prince's death, 
Hamilton's government, which they had lately experiencec 
be avaritious and cruel ; ſo that they were for milder coun. - 
and, in regard it was a civil diſſenſion, in which, as yet, ti 
had been no blood ſhed, the diſputes having been hitherto i... 
naged by votes, not arms, they thought fit, if poſſible, to 6 
it. by an honeſt agreement. They thought many in the k 
urmy would hearken to ſuch a propolal, as being deſirous 
eace, and would not be wanting to plead for thoſe, that, 
defence of their liberties, were forced to take up arms. As 
the king and queen, they being yet young, might not per! 
be ſo provident; however they had not yet ſo far tranſgreſ 
as to endanger the commonwealth, As for private i 
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bich affected their own names and reputations only, it was 
ter they were cured by other remedies than death: For they 
membered it was an old caution tranſmitted to them from 


ir anceſtors, for their obſervation, That hidden vices ought 


te over locked in the lives and manners of prices ; That thoſe 
ut would bear a double conſtrudion, ought 10 be taken in the beſt 
e; and their open ones ſo far borne with, as they did not en- 
nger the ruin of the public. This opinion pleaſed the moſt, 
d the reſt of the Hamiltons acquieſced in it, and reſolved to 
quiet; only James, chief of their family, with ſixteen horſe, 
nained with the nability, who being leſſened by the receſs 
(the Hamiltons, were not able to give battle to the enemy, 
r yet to break thro', each to his own clan; and therefore 
y complied with the neceſſity of the times, and came that 
gt to Hamilton, and the next day to Edinburgh, to conſult 
w to manage the war: But, in regard the caſtle, which 
mmanded the town, continually played upon them, and their 
ends could not come in ſo ſoon from remote parts, as was 
quifite ; and, moreover, the king and queen were reported 
be near them with their forces; they, by the great perſua- 
ns and promiſes of John Maxwell of Herreis, directed their 
uric towards Dumfries. The king and queen returned back 
Glaſgow, and left the Earl of Lennox, their lieutenant, in 
e country towards the ſouth-weſt : They themſelves went 
erwards to Stirling, and thence into the middle of Fife. 
ey made the greateſt part of the nobility take an oath, That, 
ay commotion aroſe from England, they would faithfully 
noſe it; the reſt were puniſhed, ſome by fine, ſome by ba- 


nent. The goods of thoſe who fled into England, where - 
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ir they could find them, were ſeized upon, and they ap- 
ned commiſſioners of Oyer and Terminer, to be held in 
counties, to enquire into the remains of the rebellion. 
On the gth-of October, they drew out their army from Edin - 
wh, and marched towards Dumfries. Maxwell, who till that 
e had pretended to be deeply in with the party which was 
laſt the king, thinking it now a fit opportunity to make his 
i market, went out to meet them, as if he would have in- 
tded for a general pardon. He dealt with them to have, 
tof his father-in-law's eſtate, which he had a great mind to: 
t looked upon him as an active ſubtle man, fit for counſel 
buſineſs, and granted his requeſt : Then he returned to 
rebels, and told them, he could do them no good ; and 
fore they muſt all ſhift for themſelves; England was near 
und, if they would retire thither, after he had ſettled his 
us at home, he would follow them, and live and die with 
party, In the interim he got 1000 pounds.of Murray, up- 
0. II. Q q . on 
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on che account of money which he alledged he had expende 
in liſting ſome horſe : For being commanded to raiſe ſo 
few troops of horſe, he cauſed all his domeſtics to appear, 
if they had been ſoldiers formally liſted: The rebels were pi 
in an univerſal conſternation at the appearance of the ki 
and queen, and at Maxwell's revolt from them; fo that i 
king. and queen did what they pleaſed : They drove away m 
of the leaders of the faction, and the reſt were intent on th 
event ot their danger; fo that about the end of October, thi 
returned to Edinburgh, and all things were quiet in Scotia 
till the beginning of the next enſuing Spring. 

A A convention of all the eſtates of the kingdom was ſunlif 
moned to be held in March; that fo the goods of thoſe wiliff* 
were baniſhed might be confiſcated, their names ſtruck out 
the roll of the nobility, and their coats of arms, and trophi 
of honour torn in pieces; neither of which the kings of 5cc 
land can lawfully do, without an act of parliament. Int 
interim, David, perceiving the court to be quite empty of n 
bility, and thinking it an opportunity to ſhew and declaret 
exceſſive reach of his power, put the queen upon ſevere cou 
ſels, daily preſſing her to cut off ſome of the chief of the f 
tion; if a few of them (ſaid he) were executed, the reſt wc 
be quiet: And, as he thought, the queen's guard being &co 
men, would not eaſily conſent to the cruel murder of the n 
bility, he was very intent to have them thrown out of th 
places, and to introduce foreigners in their room (a project. 
is wont to be the beginning of all tyranny); firſt, mention u 
made of ſendifig for ſome Germans over for that ſervice; | 
cauſe that nation was remarkably loyal to its princes : B 
| when David had conſidered ſeriouſly with himſelf, he thoug 
it conduced to his intereſt to have Italians : Firſt, Becauſe, | 
ing his countrymen, he preſumed they would be more at 
devotion : Next, That being men of no religion, they wot 
be fitter to make diſturbances ; ſo that he thought they mii 
caſily be induced to venture upon any deſign, right or re 
for, being wicked and indigent perſons, born and bred up 


- ' a 
der tyrants uſed to war, and far from their own home, tn” h 
would not care what became of Britain; and therefore ſec A 


ed the moſt proper inſtrumems to attempt innovations. 11 
ſoldiers of fortune were privately ſent for out of Flanders, 
other countries of the continent; but they were to come 
Piece-meal, as it were one by one, and at ſeveral times 
that the deſign might not be detected: It would be more 6 
_ gerous (ſaid he) to offend any one of thoſe ruffians, than the) 
But, as David's power and authority with the queen d 
* — 


incre à 


1 
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reaſed, ſo the king grew daily cheaper with her; for, as ſhe 


pende | 20 5 ; ; 
F been raſhly precipicate in making the marriage; ſo ſhe as 


c 1o1 


e. r, as preſently after the marriage was celebrated, the had 
* A: Wolicly proclaimed him king by an herald, without the con- 
525 q it of the ſtates, and afterwards in all her mandates, till that 


me che king and queen's name were expreſſed, the began to 
on nge the order, keeping both names in, but ſetting her own 
At length the queen, to deprive her huſband of all op- 
nunity of doing kindneſs for any, found fault with him; 
whilft he was buſy in hawking and hunting, many ſtate 
ters were unſeaſonably carried on, or elſe were wholly o- 
ned; and therefore it would be better that ſhe might ſubſcribe 
name for them both;; and, by this means, he might enjoy 
pleaſure, and yet no-public buſineſs be retarded. He was 
ing to gratify her in every thing, and yielded to be diſmiſſed 
on ſuch frivolous grounds, that ſo, being remote from the 

cil and privity of public affairs, the obligation of all boons 
ght redound to the queen herſelf: For the thought thus 

herſelf, that if her huſband's favour could do no good 
ices for any, and his anger were formidable to none, he 
ud by degrees fall into univerſal contempt of all; and to 
reaſe the indignity, David was ſubſtituted with an iron ſea], 
MWinpreſs the King's name on proclamations, He, thus frau- 

lently cheated out of public buſineſs, leſt he might likeways 
ve an interrupter of their private pleaſures, in a very ſharp 
nter was ſent away to Pebly, with a ſmall retinue, far be- 
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_ n the dignity of ſome private perſons, for a Eu. rather 
„ BI recreation. At the ſame time there fell ſuch a quantity 
hong now, that, the place not being very plentiful, and beſides, 
aſe, | ng infeſted with thieves, he that was always bred up at 
et , and uſed to a liberal diet, was in great hazard of want- 


neceſſaries, unleſs the Biſhop of Orcades had caſually 
ne thither ; for he, knowing the ſcarcity of the Place, 


I ught him ſome wine, and other proviſions for his u 

up The queen was not content to ralſe David out of his obſcu- 
e, | and to ſhew him to the people, but ſhe deviſed another 
eee how to clothe him with domeſtic honour : For whereas 


queen had, for ſome months before, permitted more com- 
y than was uſual to fit with her at table; that ſo in the 
ud David's place might be leſs envied. By this face of po- 
ity the thought that ſuch an unuſual ſight would be, in 
ne meaſure rendered more familiar, by the multitude of 
ts, and daily uſage, and ſo men's high ſtomachs by de- 
s be inured to bear any thing. At laſt it came to this, that 
ic but he, and one or two more, fat at table with her; and, 


n repented, and gave manifeſt tokens of an aitercd mind. 
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be; he knocked, no body anſwered; upon that, conce! 
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that the littleneſs of the room might take off ſomething fx 
the envy of the thing, ſometimes ſhe would eat in a ſmall y 
tour, ſometimes at-David's own lodgings. But the way! 
thus took to abate, did but increaſe the reflexions ; for 
nouriſhed {uſpicions, and gave occaſion to odd diſcourk 
mens thoughts were now inclined to the worſt; and v 
ſerved to inflame them was, that he exceeded even the k 
himſelf in houſehold ſtuff, in apparel, and in the number 
brave and ſtately horſes ; and the matter looked the work! 
this, becauſe all this ornament did not credit his face, but 
face rather ſpoiled all this ornament. 5 

Bui the queen, not being able to amend the faults of nat 
endeavoured, by heaping wealth and honour upon him, 
raiſe him up to. the degree of the nobles, that ſhe might co 
the meanneſs of his birth, and the defects of his body, n 
the luſtre of dignity and promotion; and that, having qu 
fied him to fit and vote in parliament, ſhe'might be the be 
able to give ſuch a turn as ſhe pleaſed to the debates of f 


Perf But he was to be advanced by degrees; lef 


might ſeem to be but a poor mercenary ſenator. Andf 
ſhe attempted to get him a piece of land near Edinbun 
which the Scots call Malvil: The owner of this land, his 
ther - in- law, and others that were beſt able to perſuade h 
were ſent for, and the queen deals with the preſent owne 


part with his poſſeſſions. and ſhe defired his father-in-law: 


friends to perſuade him to it: But this matter not ſucee 
ing, the queen took the repulſe as an affront to her; a 
what was worſe, David took it very heinouſly alſo. T 
things being noifed abroad, the commonalty bewailed the 
Rare of Affairs, and expected that things would grow worſe 
men eminent for their nobility and reputation, ſhould be tu 


ed out of their antient patrimonies, to gratify the luſt 0 


beggarly varlet; nay, many of the more antient amongt 
called to mind, and told others of that time, when Cochr 
wickedly ſlew ' the king's; brother, And from * ſtone- cut 


was made Earl of Marr; which raiſed up ſuch a fire of c 
war, that could not be extinguiſhed but by the death of 
king, and almoſt the deſtruction of the kingdom. I 
things were ſpoken openly, but in private men went fart 
in their muttcrings (as it uſeth to be in matters not very 6 


ditable): yet the king would never be perſuaded to believe 


unleſs he ſaw it with his own eyes; fo that one time hea 
that David was gone into the. queen's' bed-chamber, he 0 
to a little door, the key of which he always: carried al 


him, and found it bolted in the inſide, which it never ufc 
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t wrath and indignation in his heart, he could hardly 
a wink that night. From that time forward; he conſult- 
with ſome of his domeſtics (for he durſt truſt but a few. 
py of them having been corrupted by the queen, and put 
n him rather as ſpies: of his actions, than attendants on 
perſon.) how to rid David out of the way; they approved 
deſign, but could not find a proper way to effect it. That 
fultation had been managed for ſome days, when others 
his ſervants; wlio were not admitted to it, ſuſpected the 
jon, and there being evident tokens of it, they acquainted 
queen with it, and told her, they would ſhew her the ca- 
and they were as good as their words, They obſerved and 
ched their opportunity, when others were ſhut: out, and 
king had only his confidents with him. The queen, 
f ſhe were paſling thro” his chamber to her own, ſurpriſing 
n with his partizans: Then ſhe inveighed againſt him moit 
ly,” and highly threatened his domeſtics, telling them, 
their plots were in vain; ſhe knew all their minds and 
ons, and would take care of them in due time. 8 
Matters being brought to this paſs, the king acquaints his 
der with this unhappy condition: Both concluded, that 
only remedy for the preſent malady was, to reconcile 
ge of the nobility who were preſent, and to recall thoſe 
t were abſent: But great haſte was required in the thing, 
emſe the day was near at hand, wherein the queen was re- 
ed to condemn the nobles that were abſent, ſhe having 
led a convention of the eſtates for that purpoſe; againft 
ewills of the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors, who inter- 
led in the caſe : For they knew, that the accuſed had com- 
Ited no ſuch heinous offence ; and beſides, n foreſaw the 
ger that would enſu. fron 
About the ſame time the Queen of Bogland ſent her a ve⸗ 
arge and obliging letter, full of prudent advice, in refe- 
ce to the preſent eſtate of Scotland, endeavouring, in 2 


athful to a reconcileable temper, The nobility knew that 
letters were come, and they gueſſed what the contents 

; and thereupon the queen counterfeited a more civil 
bee to them than ordinary, and began to read them in the 
eſence of many of them. As ſhe went on, David ſtood 


and bade her Read no more, ſhe had read enough, ſhe 


Fd ſtop. - That carriage of his ſeemed to them rather ar- 
gant than new; for they knew how imperiouſly he had 
Tied it towards her before; nay, and ſometimes he would 


At 
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ite and loving way, to incline her kinſwoman from à 


ve her more ſharply than her own huſhand « ever durſt | 
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At that time, the caufe of the exiles was warmly diſpu 
in the parliament-houfe ; ſome to gratify the queen, wy 
have the ſentence due to traitors paſſed upon them; oth 
contended, that they had done nothing that deſerved ſo (ey 
a treatment, In the mean time, David went about to all 


both for advice and execution; but he was ſo weakened u 
a long and tedious ſickneſs, that for ſome months he co 
not riſe out of his bed; however, they were willing tot 
him, amongſt ſome few others, in a matter of {ych migl 


moment, both by reaſon of his great prudence, and alſo 
cauſe his children were coutin-germans to the king. 1 
king was told by them, what a great error he had commit 
before, in ſuffering his kinſmen and friends to be driven fri 
court, in favour of ſuch a baſe miſcreant as Rizio ; nay, 
himſelf did, in effect, thruſt them out from the court 

his own hand, and ſo res. e ſuch a contempti 


mufhroom, that now he himſelf was deſpiſed by him: I 
had likeways a great deal of other diſcourſe concerning 
ſtate of the public: The king was quickly brought to ackno 
ledge his fault, and to promiſe to act nothing for the fu 
without the conſent of the nobility. _ * nd 
But thoſe wiſe and experienced councellors thought it! 
ſafe to truſt the verbal promiſes of an uxurious young m 
as believing that he might in time be enticed by his wite 
deny this capitulation, to their certain ruin; and thereit 
they drew up the heads of their contract in writing; wh 
-be was very willing, nay forward, to ſubſcribe. 'The he! 
were, Fur the eſtabliſhing religion, as-it was provided for dt 
guecn's return to Scotland. To reſtore the perſons lately bal. 
ed, becaviſe their country could not well be without their ſeri | 
To deſtroy David ; for, as long as he was alive, the king OW. 
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diſpu maintain his dignity, nor the nobility live in ſafety, They 
„ Wo 
; Oth 
ſo ſey 


himſelf to be the author of the homicide, they reſolved. 
ently to attempt the fact, both to prevent the condemna- 


to al of the abſent nobles, and alſo, leit delay might diſcover 
& Was Ar defign. And therefore, whey the queen was at ſupper, 
r by WY aarrow private room, the Earl of Argyle's wife and Da- 
cen ll fiting with her, as they were wont, and but few attend- 
for WM. for the room would not hold many; James Douglas, 


| be fi 


of Morton, with a great number ct his friends, were 


in king in an outer chamber, their faithful friends and vaſſ- 
dope rere commanded to ſtay below in the yard, to quiet the 
he 0 mlt, if any ſhould be. The king comes out of his own. 
r at le 


mber, which was below the queen's, and goes up to her by 
row pair of ſtairs, which were open to none but himſelf ; 
nick Ruven followed him armed, with but four or five. 
panions at moſt: They entered into the. parlour where 


Id ple 
2 felld 
he k 


Pau vere at ſupper ; and the queen, being ſomething moved 

r by ¶ lat unuſual appearance of armed men, and alſo perceiving 
ay en haggard and lean by reaſon of his late diſeaſe, and yet 
ied. 


ls armour, aſked him, hat was the matter ? For the ſpec- 
ae cos thought, that his fever had diſturbed his head, and put 
beſides himſelf. He commanded David to riſe, and come 


mige; for the place he ſat in was not fit for him. The queen 
alſo atly roſe, and ſought to defend him by the interpolal of 
> body; but the King took her in his arms, and bade her 


courage, they would do her no hurt, only the death of 
N villain was re olved on. They haled David Out into the 
tt, then into the outer chamber: There thoſe that waited 


art Douglas, diſpatched him at laſt, after having given him 
by.” m wounds; which was agaimſt the mind of all thoſe who 
5 tired his death, for they reſolved to hang him up publicly, 
1s nowing it would be a grateful ſpectacle to all the people. 


There went a conſtant report, that one John Damiot, 4 
ich prieſt, who was reputed conjurer, told David once or 
te, That now he had feathered his neſt, he ſhould be gone, 


hard for him: And that David anſwered, The Scots were 
ater threateners than fighters. He was alſo told, a little be- 
his death, That he ſhould tale heed of a baſtard, To which 
replied, That, as long as he lived, no baſtard ſbauld have ſo 
ch power in Scotland as that he need fear it : For he thought 
danger was predicted from Murray; but the prophecy was 
ber fulfilled, or eluded, by George Douglas's giving him his 
t blow, who was a natural fon of the Earl of Angus: Af- 
be had once begun, then every one ſtruck in order as he 


=, 


t their hands to this ſchedule, wherein the king profeſſ- 


I vithdraw himſelf from the envy of, the nobles, who would be 
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another part of the palace, were ruſhing out; but they wi 


vill and pleaſure of one man, but by the rule of the-law, d 


that was the day appointed; but no body appearing ag 


returned to his own lodging. The queen ſent for her brot 
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ſtood, not excepting the prince, either prompted by his o 
uit reſentment, or to come in for a thare of the public ven, 


ance. Hereupon a tumult aroſe all over the houſe, and t 
Earls of Huntley, Athol, and Bothwel, who were at ſupper 


kept within their chamber, by thoſe who guarded: the cou 
below, and had no harm done them, Ruven went out of 
parlour into the queen's bed- chamber; where not being al 
to ſtand, he ſat down, and called for ſomething to dri 

Whereupon the queen fell upon him with ſuch words as | 
preſent grief and fury ſuggeſted to her, calling him a perki 
ous traitor, and aſked him, Hou he durſt be, ſo bold, a 
Speak to her, ſutting, whereas ſhe herſelf ſtoad? He excuſed 
as not done out of pride, but weakneſs of body; but advi 
her, That in managing the affairs of the kingdom, ſhe would 
ther conſult the nobility, who bad a concern in the public welfq 
than vagrants, who could give no pledge for their loyalty, aud 

had nothing to loſe, either in eſtate or credit; neither was the f 
#ben committed, without a precedent : That Scotland was aki 
dom bounded by laws, and was never wont to be governed by 


the conſent of the nobility ; and, if any former king bad done 
tberways, he had ſmarted ſeverely for it Neither were the & 
at preſent ſo far degenerated from their anceſtors, as to beut 
only the government, but even the ſervitude, of a ſtranger, 
was ſcarce worthy to be their ſlrve. The queen was more 
raged at this ſpeech, than before : Whereupon they depart 
having placed guards in all convenient places, to hinder 
rifing of any tumult, © * © 1687" 
In the mean time, the news was carried all over the ton 
and was received as every one*$diſpoſition was, right or wrot 
they took arms, an d went to the palace : There the king the 
ed himſelf to them out of a window, and told the multitu 
That be and the queen were ſafe, and there was no cauſe for th 
gumuliuous aſſembly « What was done, was by his command; 
what that was, they ſhoud know in time; and therefore, at 
Jen, every one ſhould go to his own houſe, Upon which col 
mand they withdrew, except ſome few, that ſtaid to ke 
ard. The next day in the morning, the nobles that were 

turned from England, ſurrendered themſelves to take th 
trial in the town-hall, being ready to plead their cauſe, ! 


them, they openly proteſted, That it was not their fault, 
they were ready to ſubmit to a legal trial; and do every 


Vo 


and. after a long conferencs with him, the gave him ho \ 


f 


\ 
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his off, ever after ſne would be adviſed by the nobles. Then the 
c venghhards were leflened ; tho' many thought, this her clemency 
and ſaged no good to the public; for ſhe gathered together the 
upperWilicrs of her old guard, and went thro' a back gate by night, 
ey wh George Seton, who attended her with 200 horſe, firſt to 
e cou caſtle, then to Dunbar: She carried alſo the king along 
it of m her; who was forced to obey, for fear of his life. There 
ing al: gathered a force together, and pretending a reconcilement 


5 25 er fury upon the murderers of David; but they, yielding to 
peri; times, ſhifted for themſelves; and ſo, as if all were ſafe 
| id quiet, the relapſed into her old humours. Firſt of all, 
uſed e cauſed David's body, which was buried before the door 
fa neighbouring church, to be removed in the night, and 


ould ih be depoſited in the ſepulchre of the late Ling and his chil- 
welfaWn : Which being one of her unaccountable actions, gave 
and Wecafion to ugly reports: For what greater confeſſion of adul- 
the f 7 with him could ſhe well make, than, as far as ſhe was 


ble, to make the funeral of ſuch an obſcure fellow, who was 
ther liberally brought up, Hor had deſerved well of the 
rw, fiblic, equal with thoſe of her father and brothers? And, 
done increaſe the indignity of the thing, ſhe put the miſcreant al- 
be Holt into the arms of Magdalene Valois, the late queen. As 
Ir her huſband, ſhe threatened him, and gave him many 
de-blows in her diſcourſes, and did her endeavour to take 
ny all power from him, and to render him as contemptible 
epartW the could. N „ 


urderers; many of the accuſed were baniſhed, ſome to one 
lice, ſome to another; many were fined ; ſome (but the moſt 
wronWnocent, and therefore ſecure from any apprehenſion) put to 
cath ; for the prime of the faction were fled, ſome to Eng- 
Itituq nd, others to the Highlands: Thoſè who were but the leaſt 


or thWipected ro have had a hand in it, had their offices and em: 
d: Woyments taken from them, and beſtowed upon their enemies: 
at „ad a proclamation was made by an herald (which excited 
h colfEÞughter amidſt all this ſorrow) That no man ſhnuld fay, The 


g was a partaker in, or ſo much as privy to, Da vid's ſlaugh- 


ere . This commotion being a little ſertled, after the 13th day 
e t April, the Earl of Argyle and Murray were received into 
fe, our; and ſhe herſelf growing very big, and drawing near 
age time, retired into Edinburgh caſtle; and on the 19th day 
alt, N June, a little after nine o'clock at night, Was brought to 


Kd of a ſon, afterwards called James VI. 


thoſe who were lately come from baniſhment, ſhe turned 


At this time the proceſs was very ſevere againſt David's 
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followed her as faſt as he could by land: His deſign and 
hopes were, to be with her, and to enjoy mutual ſociety, as 
nan and wife: But he, as an importunate diſturber of her 
leaſures, was ordered to go back from whence he came, and 
had hardly time allowed him for his ſervants to refreſh them- 
ves. A few days after, the queen returned to Edinburgh; 
nd becauſe, it ſeems, ſhe would avoid the crowd of people, 
ſhe went not to her own palace, but to the houſe of a private 
nan in the neighbourhood : From thence the went to another, 
here the annual convention, called the Exchequer-court, 
nas then held, not ſo much for the largeneſs of the houſe, or 
he pleaſures of the gardens, as, that one David Chalmers, a 
ceature of Bothwel's, had an houſe near it, whoſe back-door 
ms contiguous to the queen's garden, by which Bothwel 
night paſs in and out to her, as often as he pleaſed, In the 
nean time, the king finding no place for favour with his wife, 
sſent away with injuries and reproaches ; and having often 
ried her ſpirit, yet by no offices of obſervance could he ob- 
uin to be admitted to conjugal familiarity, as before; whereup- 
m he retired in diſcontent to Stirling. A while after, the 
queen appointed to go. to Jedburgh, to hold a convention. 
About the- beginning of October, Bothwel prepared an ex- 
edition into Lidfdale; and, carrying himſelf there, neither 
rcording to the place which he held, nor the dignity of his 
0Ffanily, nor the expectation of any man, a pitiful highwayman, 
ß hom he had taken and almoſt diſpatched with a leaden bul- 
kt unawares, wounded him, and ſo he was carried to Hermi- 
age caſtle, in great danger of his life. When the news was 
hrought to the queen at Borthwick, tho' the Winter was very 
harp, ſhe flew in haſte, firſt to Mulroſs, then to Jedburgh ; 
bere, tho? ſhe received certain intelligence, that Bothwel was 
lire, yet being impatient. of delay, and not able to forbear, 
Wo in ſuch a bad time of the year, notwik ſtanding the diffi- 
Aalty of the way, and the danger of robbers, ſhe put herſelf 
e her journey, with ſuch attendants, as hardly any honeſt 
un, tho” he was but of mean condition, would truſt his life 
nd fortune to. From thence ſhe returned again to Jedburgh, 
nd there ſhe was mighty diligent in making great preparations 
bor Bothwel's being brought thither : And truly, when he 
ane there, their converſation together was little for rfte cre- 
lt of either of them, At laſt the queen herſelf, either hav- 
ls fatigued nature too far by her continual toil and watching 
by and night; or elſe being particularly deſtined to it by the 
teret providence of God, fell into ſuch a dangerous illneſs, 
lat no- body almoſt expected, or could hope for her life. 
hen the king heard of it, be went that very moment to 

ER {© 5 Jed- 
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ſhe charged no body ſhould riſe up and falite him as he can 


ſo, on the pretence of ſickneſs, the king might be exclude 


to be gone, for want of lodging: Which he had done, b. 


Jedburgh with all pofible expedition, both to give her a yi 
and to teſtify his obſervance by all the good offices he could 
and alſo to.incline her to a better courſe of life, hoping 
might repent of what ſhe had done; as people are wont to d 
when they are in a great deal of danger. But ſhe, on the co 
trary, would not ſhew the leaſt ſign of reconciliation ; n( 


in, and forbade their giving him ſo much as one ſingle night 
entertainment: But ſhe, ſuſpecting the diſpoſition of Murr 
as being courteous and civil, deſired his wife to make hat 
home, and feign herſelf ſick, and go immediately to bed, thi 


even from thence; thus ſhe made it her buſineſs to force hit 


not one of the family of the Humes, even for very ſham( 
pretended a ſudden cauſe for his departure, and ſo left! 
— Q A 8 

The next day in the morning, he returned again to Sti 
ling: His return was the more reflected upon, becauſe, att 


very ſame time, Bothwel was carried out of the place where! 


lodged, to the queen's lodgings, in the face of all the people 


and tho' neither of them were well recovered, the from ht 
diſeaſe, he from his wound, yet they travelled, firſt to Kell 


then to Coldingham, next to Craigmillar, (a caſtle two mil 
from Edinburgh) quite indifferent and careleſs as to the repor 
that were ſpread of them by the way. The queen, in all he 
diſcourſe, profeſſed that ſhe could never live, unleſs ſhe v. 
divorced from the king; and that if ſhe could not gain th 
point, ſhe would lay violent hands on herſelf. She would en 
and anon ſpcak'of a divorce,” and would ſay, it might be e 
fily effected, if the Pope's bull was but recalled, by whic 
pardon had been granted them for marrying contrary tot 
papal laws; but ſeeing this matter was not like to go as {hee 
pected (for theſe things were acted in the preſence of many 


the nobility) the left off all her other methods, and contri 


ed nothing elſe in her mind, but how to diſpatch him ont 

the world at once. „%% % / / 
A little before Winter, when the ambaſſadors from Franc 

and England came to be witneſſes at the baptiſm of the princ 


the queen ſtrove, as far as money or induſtry could, to mak 
Bothwel appear the moſt magnificent amongſt all her tubjc 
and gueſts at the entertainment ; whereas her lawful huſban 


was not allowed neceffaries at the chriſtening ; nay, was fd 
bid to come in ſiglit of the ambaſſadors; and even his ſervant 
that were appointed to be his daily attendants, were take 
from him, and the nobility forbid to take any notice of ” 
Fy ENS 7+ Je EE MET FR” . 1 14 * 3 ! 
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ut this her implacable carriage towards him, which the no- 
ility. noted both now and heretofore, moved them to have 
ke greater compaſſion for him, when they faw a young and 
urmleſs perſon uſed after ſo reproachful a manner; and yet 
ot only bear it patiently, but even endeavour to appeaſe her 
ge by the moſt ſervile offices he could perform, in order, if 
flible, to win ſome degree of her favour. As for his dreſs, 
te put che fault upon the embroiderers, goldſmiths, and o- 
xr tradeſmen, tho? it was a falſe and ſhameful pretence 
jr every body knew ſhe herſelf was the occaſion of it; tho 
wi fear Bothwel ſhould not have ornaments enow, ſhe 
ought many of them with her own hands. Beſides, fo- 
in ambaſſadors were adviſed not to enter into diſcourſe with 
e king, tho' they were in the ſame caſtle together the moſt 
mt of the day. . „ 

The young king being thus uncourteouſſy treated, expoſed to 
ke contempt of all, and ſeeing his rival honoured before his 
ce, reſolved to go to his father to Glaſgow, who, as ſome 
bought, had ſent for him. The queen ſhewed her uſual hat- 
dd at liis departure, ſhe took away all the filver plate which 
thad uſed ever fince he was married, and put pewter in their 
ad; beſides; ſhe gave him poiſon before he went away, that 
te evil might be more ſecret, if he died, when abſent from 


orMypoſed it would; for, before he was gone a mile from Stir- 
hg, he had ſuch a grievous pain all over his body, that it was 
ry apparent his diſeaſe was not caſual, but the act of fraud 
dd treachery, However, as ſoon as he came to Glaſgow, the 
Miſchief manifeſtly diſcovered itſelf ; blue puſtules aroſe all o- 
: er his body; and put him in ſuch pain and anguiſh, that there 


his little hope of his. life. James Abernethy, a learned, a 


ithful, and an experienced phyſician, being conſulted about 
c ons diſeaſe, anſwered preſently, That he had taken poiſon, 
e {ent for the queen's domeſtic phyſician, but the queen 
tr ould not ſuffer him to go, for fear he ſhould have {kill enough 
at M cure him; and beſides, ſhe was not willing that many ſhould 
Pow of his being poiſoned. When the ceremonies of chriſten- 
g were over, and the company, by degrees, got home, the 
inclficen was private with Bothwel, having ſcarce any more com- 
naa, at Drummond and Tullibardine, noblemens houſes, 


yerEFere the ſpent a few days about the beginning of January, 


band fo returned to Stirling, and pretended daily to go to Glaſ- 
; but, expecting to hear every day of the king's death, 
ant prevent the worſt, ſhe reſolved to have her ſon in her own 
akeWver; and that her deſign might occaſion no fuſpicion, ſhe 
dan to find fault, that the houſe in which he was kept was 
CE <5 p „„ = „„ DY ES : in 
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urt, But the poiſon wrought ſooner, than thoſe who gave it 
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inconvenient ; that in a moiſt and cold place he might be ſuhj 
to rheums: But the true cauſe of his removal was far othy 
ways; for it was very plain, that the place he was carried 
was far more obnoxious upon the aforeſaid accounts, for 


it was ſituate in a low marſhy ſoil, having a mountain bet ſu; 
it and the ſun - riſing. Upon that the child, tho” ſcarce ſei di. 
months old, was brought, in a ſharp Winter, to Edinbuę rn 


When ſhe heard there that the king was recovered, as hart 
overcome the poiſon, by the vigour of his youth, and 
ſtrength of his natural conſtitution, ſhe renewed her plot Hueen 
deſtroy bim, acquainting alſo ſome of the nobility with | 
deſign. In the mean time news was brought her, that the ki 
deligned to fly to France or Spain, and that he had ſpoke abe 
it with the maſter of an Engliſh thip, which was then in thefri 
of Clyde. Upon this, ſome thought that a fair occaſion was 
fered her to ſend fof him, and if he refuſed to come to diſpaMhud 
him out of the way; nay, ſome offered to be agents in 
thing ; all of them adviſed, that the bloody deed ſhould 
privately committed, and that it ſhould be haſtened beforeWhoti1c 
was perfectly recovered, The queen, having already got! 
fon, that ſhe might alſo have her huſband in her power, 
not as yet agreed in the deſign how he ſhould be diſpatch 
reſolved to go to Glaſgow, having as ſhe thought, ſufficien 
cleared herſelf from his former ſuſpicions, by many kind let 
ſhe had lately ſent him: But her words and her actions 
not at all agree; for ſhe took almoſt none with her, in her Mubaff 
tinue, but the Hamiltons and others, that were in a manner! 
reditary enemies of the king, In the mean time, the ent 

Bothwel with doing what muſt contribute to the deſign at 
dinburgh ; for that was the. place which ſeemed moſt con 


nient-to them, both to commit, and likeways to conceal fo rel 


a wickedneſs ; for, there being a great aſſembly of the noblWtion 
the ſuſpicion might be put off from one to the other, and Wo ſy 
divided between a great many. When the queen had tried Wing o: 
the ways ſhe could to diſſemble her hatred, at laſt, by maWhatey 
artful, upbraiding complaints and lamentations paſſed betwiſhly R 
them, the could yet ſcarce make him believe, that ihe was fable! 
conciled to him, The king, ſcarce yet recovered from his Me cor 
caſe, was brought in a litter to Edinburgh, to the place deſgſu on 
ed for his murder, which Bothwel, in the queen's abſen vide 
had undertook to provide, and that was, an houſe uninhabiiowit] 
for ſome years before, near the walls of the city, in a loneloniſton 
ſolitary place, between the ruins of two. churches, where Wenied 
noiſe or outcry could be heard. There he was huddled in vis the 
a few attendants only; for the moſt of them (being ſuch Nut 4 

we 10 


the queen had put upon him, rather as ſpics than 1ervan 
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re gone ont of the way, as foreknowing the danger at 
and; and thoſe that remained, could not get the keys of the 
bor from the harbingers, that provided the lodgings. 
The thing the queen was moſt intent upon was, to avert 
| ſuſpicion from herſelf; and ſhe procceded fo far in the art 
diſſimulation, that the king was fully perſuaded there was 
fem reconcilement betwixt them: So that he wrote letters 
his father, who ſtaid behind ſick at Glaſgow, in which he 
we him great hopes, and almoſt an aſſurance, That the 
wen was now fincerely his; and, commemorating her many 
bod offices towards him, he now promiſed to himſelf, that 
| things would change for the better. As he was writing 
teſe letters, the queen came in on a ſudden, and reading 
tem, ſhe gave him many embraces and Kkifles, telling him, 
tat ſight mightily pleaſed her; that now ſhe ſaw there was no 
ud of ſuſpicion hovering over his mind. 1 5 
Things being thus well ſecured on that ſide, her next care 
to contrive, as much as poſſible, how to caſt the guilt upon 
dother; and therefore ſhe ſent for her brother Murray, who 
d lately obtained leave, and was going to St. Andrews, to 
it his wife, who lay there, as he heard, dangerouſly fick: 
bor, beſides the danger of her big belly, ſhe had piſtules, that 
e all over her body, with a violent fever. She pretended, 
e whole cauſe of her detaining him to be for no other end, 
ut that ſhe might honourably diſmiſs the Duke of Savoy's 
nbaſſador, who came too late to the prince's chriſtening ; and 
this ſeemed a mean pretence to take him off from ſo juſt 
id neceſſary a duty; yet he obeyed. In the interim, the queen 
ade her viſits to the king every day conſtantly, and recon- 
led him to Bothwel; whom fhe by all means defived to kee 
Itirely unſuſpected. She made him large promiſes of her ab. 
ion for the time to come; which over - officious carriage, 
o ſuſpected by all, yet no man was fo bold, as to adviſe the 
ng of his danger, becauſe he had a habit of telling the queen 
hatever he heard, to infinuate the more into hey. £:vour ; 
ily Robert, the queen's brother, moveg either with the exe- 
able horror of the deed, or with pity to the young man, had 
e confidence to acquaint him of his wife's plot againſt him, 
t on this condition, that he would keep it to himſelf, and 
vide for his ſafety the beſt manner he could. The king 
withſtanding revealed it to the queen, according. to his 
ſtom; upon which Robert was called for, and he ſtoutly 


'c Wrnicd it, fo that they gave one another the lye, and were lay- 


g their hands on their ſwords. The queen was glad to ſee, 
at her deſigns were likely to have fo good a concluſion, and 
Wi lo near at hand, without hey trouble; and therefore the 
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calls for her other brother James; as if he was to decide th, ir 
controverſy ; but her real intent was, that he might likewayſiſd jo 
be cut off on the ſame occaſion, There was no body preſen r hu 
bat Bothwel, who was ſo far from keeping them from fighting th 
that he would rather have killed him who had the worſt oke 
the combat himſelf, as plainly appeared, when he ſaid, ther ag, 
was no reaſon James ſhould be ſent for in ſuch haſte, to kee e pr 
thoſe from duciling, who, whatſoever they pretended, had n eech 
ſuch mighty ſtomach to it. This buſtle being quieted, thMemb! 
queen and Bothwel were wholly intent how to perpetrate th cor 
murder, and how to do it with all imaginable privacy. ThWuld 
ueen, that ſhe might feign both love to her huſband, and Wance 
orgiveneſs of paſt offences, cauſcs her bed to be brought frou ye. 
the palace, into a chamber below the .king's, where the lay ſcaſ 
after the had ſat up late with him in diſcourſe for ſome nightsetty 
In the mean time, ſhe adviſes all manner of ways to caſt ti N pa 
odium of the fact, when committed, uponher brother Jamesnpo: 
and the Earl of Morton; for ſhe thought, if theſe two, wholWhul: ; 
real worth and authority was much feared and hated. by hen ed; 
were taken out of the way, all things elſe would fall in Me fi 
themſelves. She was likeways incited to this by letters from wh! 
the pope, and from Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain. For thence 
Summer before, having by her uncle deſired a ſum of moneWoal e 
from the pope, for levying an army to diſturb the ſtate of of 
ligion in Britain; the pope more cunningly, but the cardinaan, : 
plainly, had adviſed her to deſtroy thoſe who were the greatſd-ch 
eſt hinderances to the reſtitution of Popery, and they too icht 
care to ſpecify theſe two earls by name; if they. were one t al 
taken off, they promiſed whole heaps of money for the war if 8 
The queen thought ſome diftant ridings of this matter were | 
come to the ears of the nobility ; and therefore, to clear herWat ni 
ſelf from any ſuſpicion, or the leaſt inclination to ſuch a thing de: 
ſhe ſhewed them the letters. But theſe defigns, fo ſubtlely ladWarted 
25 they ſeemed to be, were ſomewhat diſturbed by frequenWid a 
meſſengers from Murray's wife, how that ſhe had miſcarrieq ugth 
aud that there were ſmall hopes of her life. This meflage wait or 
brought him on the Lord's day, as he was going to a ſermonlfiro' t! 
_ whereupon he returned back to the queen, and defired lea rato 
of her to be gone: She very much urged him to ſtay one da 
longer, to hear more certain news, alledging, that if he maditich | 
her ſo much haſte, his coming would do her no good ; bull aſl 
if her diſeaſe abated, that then the next morning would 
time enough; but he was fully bent on his journey, and ater iy 
cordingly went. The queen had deferred the murder till tie, v 
night, and to ſeem perfectly eaſy in her mind, ſhe wou, in 
needs celebrate the marriage of Sebaſtine, one of the — 8 _ 
c FL ol Vo; 


s, in the very palace, and then the evening was paſt in mirth 
A jollity, then the went with a numerous attendance to ſee 
r huſband ; ſhe ſpent ſome hours with him, and was mer- 
ir than uſual, often kiſſing him, and giving him a ring, as 
token of her affection; After the queen was gone, the 
hg, with the few ſervants that were about him, recollecting 
e proceedings off the paſt day, amongſt ſome comfortable 
reches given him by the queen, he was troubled. at the re- 
mbrance of a few words; for ſhe, whether not being able 
contain her joy, arifing from the hope that the murder 
ould be now preſently acted, or whether it fell from her by 
ance, ſlipped out a word, That David Rizio was killed the 
ear, juſt about that time. Tho' none of them liked this 
deaſonable mention of his death, yet becauſe the night was 
etty far ſpent, and the next morning was defigned for ſports 
d paſtimes, they went ſpeedily to bed. In the mean time, 
powder was placed in the room below, to blow up the 
uſe ; other things were cautiouſly and craftily enough tranſ- 
led; but one thing there was, which though ſmall in itſelf, 
we ſufficient proof of the wicked conſpitacy. For the bed; 
which the queen uſed ſometimes to ly, was taken from 
tence, and a worſe put in its place, as if tho' they were pro- 
gal enough of their characters, they would however be fav- 
js of their money. In the mean time, one Paris a French- 
an, a partizan in the confpiracy,. entered into the king's 
chamber, and there ſtood filent, yet ſo that the queen 
icht ſee him, and that was the ſign agreed on betwixt them, 
ut all things were in a readineſs; As foon as the faw Paris, 
if Sebaſtian's marriage came into her mind, ſhe began to 
ame herſelf that ſhe had been ſo negligent, as not to dance 
lat night at the wedding, (as it was agreed) and to put the 

ide to bed; as the manner is; upon which, ſhe preſently 
ted tip, and went home, Being returned to the palace, ſhe 
la pretty deal of diſcourſe with Bothwel; who being at 
wth diſmifſed; went to his chamber, changed his cloaths; 
Ut on a ſoldier's coat, and with a few in company, paſſed 
ro the guards into the town: Two other parties of the con- 
Mators came feveral different ways to the appointed place, 
da few of them entered into the kirig's bed-chamber, of 
uch they had the keys (as I ſaid before) ; arid whilſt he was 
it aſleep, they took him by the throat; and ſtrangled him, 
W ſo they did one of his ſervants who lay near him: When 
7 were murdered, they carried their bodies thro? a little 
Re, which they had made on purpoſe, in the walls of the 
"7, into a garden near at hand; then they ſet fire to the gun- 
der, which blew up the 11 from the very foundation, 
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and made ſuch a noiſe, that it ſhogk ſome of the neig 
bouring houſes; nay, thoſe'that were ſound aſleep, in t| 
fartheſt parts of the city, were awakened, and frighted att 
loudneſs of the report. When the deed was done, Both 
was led out by the ruins of the city-walls, and fo returned 
the palace thro” the guard, quite a different way from t 
which he came. This was the common rumour about t 
king's death, which held ſome days. The qucen had | 
up that night to wait for the event, and hearing of the t 
mult, called together thoſe of the nobility, who were 
court; and; amongſt the reſt, Bothwel; and, by their a 
vice, ſent out to know what was the matter, as if ſhe h. 
been ignorant of all that was done; ſome going to inſpe 
the body, found that the king had only a linen ſhirt on tl 
upper part of his body, the reſt of it lay naked; his oth 
cloaths, and his flippers, lay juſt by him. The comme 
people came in great crowds to ſee him, and many conje 
tures there were, yet they all agreed (which was very afttid 
ing to Bothwel) that he could never be thrown out of t 
houſe, by the force of the gun-· powder, for there was 
part. broken, bruiſed, or black and blew, about his bod 
which muſt neceſſarily have happened in a ruin by gun-po 
der; beſides, his cloaths that lay neat him, were not ſo mut 
as ſinged with the flame, or covered with any aſhes; ſo th cc 
they could not have been thrown thither by any caſualty, Ho 
muſt have been placed there by ſome body's hand on purpoieree 
Bothwel returned home, and as if he had been ſtruck wi 
admiration, brought the news to the queen, upon which pri 
went to bed, and lay fecure, ſoundly aſleep, à great part ne 
the next day. | | 17:4 | 
In the mean time, reports were ſpread abroad by the part 
cides, and carried into the borders of England before day, th ha- 
the king was murdered by the deſign of Murray and MortofTy, 
yet every body thought privately within himſelf, that e 
queen mult needs be the author of the bloody deed. Neith 
was the biſhop of St, Andrews free from ſuſpicion, the 
were ſhrewd conjectures againſt him, as the high and © 
cnmities betwixt the families; neither was the biſhop ever WI! 
reconciled to the queen, before ſhe deſigned that wickednq him 
in her mind; and of late, when he accompanied lier to 1 2 
gow, he was made privy to all her counſels, It increaed. 
mens ſuſpicions of him, that he was juſt then retired to Wy a. 
houfe of his brother, the Earl of Arran, which was neart 
houſe where the king was ſlain ; whereas before, he alwa 
uſed to live in ſome eminent part of the city, where he mi Ea 
conveniently receive viſits, and ingratiate himſelf With t 
* . | : peo 
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a pple by feaſting them; and beſides, thoſe who dwelt in the 
in tier part of the city, aw watch-lights in the houſe all the 


et, and when the powder-clap was heard, then the lights 
e put out. and his vaſſals, many of whom watched in cheir 


rned us, were forbidden to go out of doors: But the true ſto 
m tothe matter of facts, which came to light after fome months, 
out ie occaſion to people to look upon thoſe things as certain 
nad Flications, which before were but ſuſpicions only. | 
he t hen the murder was committed, meſſengers were preſent- | 


ent into England, who were to report, that the king of 
cir ats was cruclly murdered by his ſubjects, by the contrivance 
ecially of Murray and Morton. The news was immediate- 
brought to court, which ſo inflamed all the Engliſh, and 
e them have ſuch a perfect abhorrence of the whole na- 
, that for ſome days no Scotſman durſt walk abroad, or 
mm ud, without running the hazard of his life; and though 


one letters paſſed to and fro, diſcovering the ſecret contriv- 
afl of the plot, yet they could hardly be appeaſed. The 
of rs body, having been left a while as a ſpectacle to be 
was ied upon, and a great concourſe of people- continually 
bod king thither to ſee it, the queen ordered, that it thould be 


mug herſelf viewed the body, the faireſt of that age, and yet 


ſo t countenance diſcovered not the ſecrets of her mind, nei- 
„ lr one way or ather. The nobles that were there preſent, | 
rpoßß reed, that a ſtately and honourable funeral ſhould be made 
K WI bim: But the queen ordered it ſo, that he was carried 


private bearers in the night-time, and was buried in no 
nner of ſtate; and that which increaſed the indignity the 
Ire, was, that his grave was made near David Rizio; as if 
deſigned ro ſacrifice the life of her huſband to the manes 
at vile wretch. 

Iwo prodigies happened at that time, which are worth the 
ile to relate: One of them a little preceded the murder, 

l it wago thus. One John Londin, a gentleman of Fife, 

ns been long ſick of a fever, the day before the king was 
led, about noon, raiſed himſelf a little in his bed, "and, 


er Vf he had been aſtoniſhed, cried out to thoſe that ſtood 
= him, with a loud voice, To go help. the king ; for the par- 
= es were jſt then murdering him; and a while after, he 


led Out with a mournful tone, Now it is too late 10 help him, | 
b already murdered: and he himſelf lived not long after 
lad uttered thoſe words, 'The other was juſt at the time 


Karl of Athol's, the king's couſin, men of reputation 


wry 


on a bier, and brought by porters into the palace, There 


be murder happened. Three of the familiar friends of 


Halour and eſtate, had their lodgings r not far from the 
. king's; 
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Parition within himſelf, another of them cries out preſent 


the third, who was not yet awake, roſe preſently out of 


what they heard and ſeen, the noiſe of the blowing up « 


_ he aſkesi his domeſtics, how Murray did? They told hit 
| ſhould go and ſee him; and preſently he roſe up, and v 


gone to his brother Robert's, to be at more freedom à 


an opportunity, and ſo returned home. Mean while u 
queen put on very demure looks, and feigning great ſorro 


king's; when they were aſleep about midnight, there was 
certain man ſeemed to come to Dougal Stuart, who lay ne 
the wall, and to draw his hand gently over his beard a 
cheek, ſo to awake him, ſaying, Ariſe, they are offering vi 
lence to you. He preſently awaked, and conſidering the a 


in the ſame bed, ho kicks me? Dougal anſwered, Perha 
it 15 a cat, which uſed to walk about in the night: upon hic 


bed, and ſtood up on the floor, demandirig, Who it was th 
bad given him a box on the ear? As ſoon as he had ſpoket 
a perſon ſeemed to go out of the houſe by the door, and th 
not without ſome noiſe. Whilſt they were deſcanting d 


niles 
om 


the king's houſe, put them into a very terrible conſternatio 
When the murder was committed, people were variouſſy a 
feed with it, according as they loved or hated the king 
All good men unanimouſly deteſted it. He that took it me 
to heart, was John Stuart, Earl of Athol, for many reaſon 
but particularly becauſe he was the chief maker of the mato 
between the queen and him. The night after the murde 
armed guards watched the palace, as is uſual on ſuch ſudde 
conſternations, and they hearing the outfide wall of t 
Earl of Athol's lodging make a noiſe, or crack, as if fo 
were ſoftly digging at the foundation, they raiſed the famil 
which went no more to bed that night. The day afte 
the ear] took lodgings in the. town, and, a little after tha 
went home, for fear of his life. The Earl of Murray, 
his return to court from St. Andrews, was not withol 
danger neither, for armed men walked about his houſe 
night; but he not being well, and his ſervants being accu 
tomed to watch with him all night, the villains could not a 
tempt any thing againſt him priyately, and openly they du 
not. At length Bothwel, (who would willingly have ec 
without the trouble of it) reſolved ta perform the wicks 
deed with his own hands. And therefore about midniy 


he was ſadly afflifted with the gout :” What, . ſaid he, if v 


making the beſt of his way to his houſe. As he was goin! 
he Was informed by Murray's domeſtics, that Murray * 


eaſe, and out of the noiſe of the court; upon which 
faid no more, but grieved inwardly, that he had loſt ſo # 


thou 
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kought that way to reconcile the people to her; but that ſuc- 
rded as ill with her, as the reſt of the conſpiracy. For 
hereas it was the cuſtom, time out of mind, for queens, 
ner their huſband” s death, to abſtain ſeyeral days, not only 
om the ſight. of men, but even from ſeeing the light, the 


deed acted a kind of fictitious forrow, but her real joy ſa 


aceeded it, that tho' the doors were ſhut, yet the windows 
ere open, and throwing off her widow's weed, in four 


bys, ſhe could well enough bear the ſight of the ſun and 
ir: and before twelve days were over, being hardened a- 
zinſt all the people could fay, ſhe went to Seton, about ſeven 


1 from the town, and never let Bothwel be one moment 


rom her ſide; there her carriage was ſuch, that though ſhe- 


anged her habit a little, yet ſhe did not ſeem at all to 
wurn within. The place was full of the nobility, and the 
rent conſtantly eyery day abroad to the uſual ſports, though 


bme of them were not fo proper for the female ſex : But 


ke coming of Mr. de Crocke, a Frenchman (who had often 
efore been ambaſſador in Scotland) did in ſome little degree 


iurb their meaſures; for he telling them how infamous 


le matter ſounded amongſt foreigners, they returned to E- 
indurgh: But Seton had ſo many conveniencies, that tho” 
be further hazard of her credit lay at ſtake upon it, yet ſhe 
uſt needs return thither again. 
he eonfultation was, how Bothwel might be acquitted of the 
ng's murder. There was a deſign before, to try and ac- 
uit him; for preſently upon the king's death, Bothwel, and 
me of his complices, came to the Marquis of Ar gyle, who 

$ the hereditary capital judge in criminal cauſes; Firſt, 


ey pretended they were wholly ignorant of what was done, 


ad wondered at it, as a new, unheard-of, and incredible 
ing; then they proceeded to examination they ſummoned: 
me poor women out of the neighbourhood ; but they were: 
lied berwixt hope and fear; uncertain whether they ſhould, 
ſeal out, or be utterly ſilent; but, tho' they were very cau- 


bus in their words, yet uttering more than was expected, they. 


re diſcharged, as having ſpoken nothing upon any certain- 
rounds ; and as for their teſtimony, it was an efly matter 
nough to deſpiſe it: Upon that, ſame of the king's ſervants 
ere ſent for, who had eſcaped the fire: They, when they. 
ere aſked, How tlie aſſaſſins could make their entrance ? 
plied, That the keys were not in their power: And when 
Was cloſely put to them again, in whoſe hands they were? 
lhey fund, In the queen's: Upon that, the fartlier exa · 
nation was deferred, as the examiners pretended; but in- 
1 was . weft, for. tkey were afraid, if they: 


went 


9 \ 


There the main head of 
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went any farther, the court-ſecrets would have been all pub 
% bY : | 
And yet, to put a gloſs on the matter, a proclamation w. 
publiſhed,. and a reward offered to thoſe who ſhould diſcove 
the authors of the king's murder, But who dared be ſo bol; 
as to impeach Bothwel, ſince he was to be the accuſed, then 
judge, the examiner, and the exactor of the, puniſhment Nur 
Yet this fear, which ſtopped the mouths of ſeveral ſingle per 
ſons, could not bridle the multitude. ' For libels were pub 
liſhed, pictures made, and hawkers went by night about th 
Areets, crying papers, by which the parricides might eafil 
underſtand, that the whole matter was diſcovered, both wh"? 
defigned the wickedneſs, and who afliſted in the executio 
of it: And the more prohibitions were laid on the common"? 
alty, the more did their grief make them ſpeak, Tho' th 
_ conſpirators ſeemed to deſpiſe theſe things, yet they were ue 
inwardly, and fo ſenſibly touched at them, that they coul 
not diflemble their ſorrow : And therefore omitting the exa 
mination about the king's death, they fell upon another me 
thod that was ſtill more ſevere ; and that was, againſt the au 
thors of libels, or (as they worded it) the calumniators o 
Bothwel ; and this was ſo ſeverely proſecuted, that no pain, 
nor coſts were ſpared : All the painters and yriting-maſte 
were called together, to ſee if by the pictures and libels the 
could diſcover the authors; they farther added a clauſe, ſuit Kirlir 
able enough to the edict, which made it capital, not only te 
ſell the libels, but even to read them, when they were ol 
But they who endeavoured to bridle the diſcourſe of the pec 
ple, by threatening capital puniſhment to them, were not fa 
- tisfied with the king's death, but retained their hatred again 
him, though in his grave. The queen gave her huſband 
goods, his arms, horſes, cloaths, and other houſhold- ſtuti 
either to his father's enemies, or to the murderers themſelves 
as if they had been forfeited to her exchequer. As the 
matters were acted in the broad face of day, ſo many did 
publicly inveigh againſt them: One of the taylors who w. 
making ſome of the king's cloaths fir for Bothwel to wea 
was ſo bold as to ſay, Now he ſaw the old country-culto | 
verified : That the executioner had the cloaths f thoje perſonſi e © 
„ band noe io oo ion wn, 
They were under another mighty difficulty, how the 
ſhould get the caſtle of Edinburgh into the queen's hand: 
John Earl of Marr was governor of it, upon condition thi 


he ſhould deliver it vp to no body but by the ſpecial order 0 | ou 
the eſtates ; and tho' ſuch a convention was to be the we? win 
e de 


after, yet the queen was ſo earneſt, that every * 
ZZZ IS | 5 ecincl 
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emed to her very tedious. And therefore ſhe dealt under- 
und with the earl's friends and relations (for himſelf lay 
ken very fick at Stirling) to ſurrender the caſtle to her; pre- 
ending this as the chief cauſe, why the commons of Edin- 
urgh were ſo tumultuous, (there being then a commotion a- 
zongſt them), that ſhe could not keep them within the 
vunds of their duty, unleſs ſhe had that fort in her hands; 


to his hands, to be educated by him; which office of guar- 
unſhip his anceſtors had diſcharged to their great commen- 


wticularly in the education of her mother and grandfather. 
o' the earl underſtood and ſaw clearly thro? the tendency 


akes it her next endeavour to be poſſeſſed of the caſtle, 
th the firſt convenient opportunity, and yet to keep her ſon 
o: When he would not hearken to that, ſhe ſets upon him 
vanother wile, and makes propoſals that he would come to 
dlithgow, (in the mid-way between Edinburgh and Stirling) 


render the caſtle; But this project being ſuſpected of fraud, 


ſt © ( 

the was at laſt agreed, that it ſhould be delivered to Erſkine at 
ſiding, and that he, in the interim, ſhould have the chief 
1 if his family in hoſtage, for the ſurrender of the caſtle, 


Theſe things gave ſome trouble to the parricides, but they 


url of Lennox: He would not venture to come to court, by 
alon of Bothwel's exorbitant power; but he earneſtly ſoli- 


ain 2 

ind ed the queen by letters, that ſhe would confine Bothwel, 
tuff without doubt was the author of the king's murder, till 
ve lay ſhould be appointed for bringing him to his trial. She, 
hel” cluding his demand by many ſtratagems, yet finding that 


„ deſigned to have it carried on in this manner. 


me came to have the matter tried, that ſo Bothwel being 
che ſuffrages of the whole parliament. This haſte was the 
wſe that nothing was carried on regularly, or according, to 
tom, in that judiciary proceſs, For the accuſers (as is uſu- 


der, mother, ſon, either to appear perſonally, or by proxy, 
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ud that thereupon, as an earneſt of her great affection to 
bbn, ſhe would put her only fon, the heir-of the e . 


tion in the care of ſo many other princes, of late times, but 


{theſe her promiſes and flatteries, yet he complied with her 
queſt, The queen. finding him more eaſy than ſhe hoped, 


ere, on an appointed day, to receive the prince, and to 


re moſt of all perplexed with the daily complaints of the 


le examination of ſo enormous a crime could not be avoid- 


read Ihe afſembly of the eſtates to be held on the 13th of A- 
grew very near at hand; ſhe was deſirous before that 


ſolred by thoꝰ votes of the judges, might be further cleared 


ought to have been cited, with their relations, as wife, fa- 


thin forty days, for that is' the time linuted by 8 
| | ere 
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Here the father was only fummoned to appear on the 3th io 
April, without ſummoning any of his friends, excepting HU 
own family, which at that time was in a low condition, a 
[ reduced to à ſmall number. Whereas, in the mean timo 
q Bothwel flew up and down the town, with whole troops 
| His heels; the Earl of Lennox thought it beſt for him not: 
come into'a city full of his enemies, where he had no friend 
| nor vaſſals to ſecure him: and beſides, if there was no dang 
 M of his lite, yet there could be no freedom of debate. Bolin 
_ wel appears at the day appointed, and comes into the tom 
=_ hall, being both plaintiff and defendant; The judges of tl 
= nobility were cited, moſt of them his friends, none daring fc 
= the other fide to except againſt any one of them; only Robe oon 
1 Cunningham, one of Lennox's family, put a ſmall ſtop | 
1 the proceedings; he, craving liberty to ſpeak; declared; t ppi 
= the proceſs was not according to law nor cuſtom; where i Hud 
* accuſed perſon was ſo powerful, that he could not be brougliiſkvs 


——— — — —ͤ—„— es — 
* 


= to puniſhment, and the accuſer was abſent for fear of | 

| life; arid therefore, whatſoever ſhould be determined ther 

| as being againſt law and equity, was null and void. Notwilſo a 
= ſtanding all' that, they proceeded; « Beſides, Gilbert Earl Nen 
ll _ _ Caflils, being choſen one of the judges, rather for forin's tal 
| than that he thought he ſhould do any good, deſired to iſto: 
li excuſed, and offered likeways to pay the forfeiture, uſu 
= laid upon thoſe who decline fitting ; but in that very inſt? 


mn of time a meſſenger brought him age, from the queen, vi. 1 
# 4 command that he ſhould ſit as one of the judges, or elſe nent 
l| | threatened to commit him to priſon. When that did not pi bat 
il, ſhe ſent a ſecond mieflenger, who told him he ſhould : 
punifhied as a traitor if he refuſed. Being terrified into it Mer. 
uch means as theſe, they were forcad to fit, and truly tic {a 
1 iſſue of the ſeſſions was this; they declared they ſaw no ige; 


fon to find Bothwel guilty ; yet if any man, at any time aftiy m 
could lawfully accuſe; him, they gave a caution that this judge « 
ment ſhould: be no hindrance to him. Some thought th t 
| Ir with great wiſdom in bringing it to ſuch an ile in 
Por the indictment was grounded on ſuch words, that the Nen ii 
vereſt judges could never have found Bothwel guilty, foie i 
Was laid apainſt a murder committed on the gth of Februa g 
whereas the king was murdered on the roth;. _ bys f. 
Thus Bothwel was acquitted of the fact, but not of the 
famy of it. Suſpicions increaſed upon him; and his puni 
ment ſeemed only to be deferred; but any preterice whathii 
-ever, tho“ a ſhameleſs one, ſeemed good enough to the queiith th 
ho was in great haſte to marry him. But, to abſolve hi gpecte 
elf of che imputation with a better air, there was a chal! ſhe 


y 


look XVIII. 
poſted on the moſt eminent part of the court, declaring, that 


th a 
h Hough Bothwel was lawfully acquitted of the king's: murder, 


timo decide the matter in a duel, againſt any gentleman, or per- 
bn of honour, that-ſhould dare to lay it to his charge. On 
he morning following, there was one who did as. manfully 
rien oſt up an anſwer to his challenge, provided the place of com- 
hat was appointed, where he might declare his name without 
longer, Tho' theſe things ſucceeded reaſonably well, yet 
towi de queen in that parliament was more rugged than formerly; 
of br whereas before, ſhe pretended civility in her carriage, 
ng fic now plainly, diſcovered an inclination to tyranny; for the 


obe ow flatly denied what ſhe had promiſed at Stirling, in mat- 
op rs of religion; and that was, that the laws eſtabliſhed under 


wpiſh tyranny ſhould be abrogated in the firſt. parliament, 


ougMWlrs, And when, beſides her promiſe, two edicts, ſigned 
of Nich her own hand; were produced being catehed here; ſhe 
uded them, and commanded the commiſſioners of the kirk 


wil attend her another time; but after that, ſhe never gave 


carl em any opportunity to appear befere' her again; and ſhe al- 
s f eged, that theſe acts of the eſtates, which were publiſhed 
| to fore her coming into Scotland, by the conſent of Francis 
uſua er huſband, fell under the act of oblivion : That ſpeech of 
inſtaßhers ſeemed to all, no leſs than a manifeſt profeſſion of tyran- 


V i For whereas the Scots had no laws beſides acts of parlia- 
Ie ect, they entertained ſuch private thoughts in their breaſts; 
ot pi Mat kind of life they were like to dive under u prince, whoſe 
Wl was a lau; and whoſe word and promiſe wert:wever to be 
o it Need. This was done about the end of the convention; At 
ie ſame time; the queen was very earneſt to haſten their mar · 
10 ige; and yet ſhe deſired to procure che public Fontene by 


means, that ſhe might ſeem to act nothing but by the 

s judge of the nobility; and Bothwel too; to credit the marriage 
th the pretence of public authority, deviſed this ſtratagem : 
\ I invited all the noblemen of the higheſt. rank; who were 


the Wien in town (as there were many) to ſupper ; and when they 
„foere in the height of their mirth, he deſired thieni to ſhew 
oruaWit good affection to him for the future; Which they had al- 


ys formerly done. At preſent he only deſired; that gs he 
Naa ſuitor to the queen; they would ſubſcribe to a ſchedule, 
duni ich he had made about that matter; and that would be 2 
rhateans to procure him favour with, the queen, and hohour 
queſſih the people; They all ſtood amazed at fo ſudden and un- 
ve hi pected a propoſal, and could not diſſemble their forrgy, and 
alle they durſt not refuſe or deny him: Upon that, a few; whe 
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xr, to make his innocency appear the brighter, he was ready 


re Had the reformed religion ſhould be ſtrengthened by new 
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knew the queen's mind, began firſt, and the reſt not for 
ſeeing that there was ſo great a number of flatterers preſen 
ſufpe&ed one another, and ſo at laſt, every one of them ul 
ſcribed; The day after, when they came to recollect wh 
they had done, ſome of them as ingeniouſly profeſſed thi 
vVould never have given their conſent, unleſs they had thong 
the thing had been acceptable to the queen; for thar, as 
carried no great ſhew of honeſty, and was very prejudicial 
the public too; fo there was danger if any diſcord ſhould ari pott 
(as it happened between her and her former huſband) betwet 
her and Bothwel in the ſame manner, and he fhould be 
jected, it might be laid to their doors, that they had betray 
the queen into a diſhonourable marriage; and therefore, h 
fore they went too far, they refolved to try her mind, and 
_ -procure # writing under her hand, to the following purpoſ 
"viz, 'Fhat the approved of what they had done in reference 
her mafriage. This writing: was obtained with great caſe, a 
by the conſent of all, was given to the Ear of Argyle to keen h 
The next day all the biſhops in town were called to cou dec 
that they might fubſcribe in like mannef . This trouble bei . 
Ger, there ſucceeded another, which was, how the que 
thould get her fon in her power; for Bothwel did hot thi 
it ſafe for him to have à young child brought up, which 
time might revenge his father's murder; neither was he wih n 
ing, that any ether ſhould come between his children and tþ 
crown. | Whereupon the queen, who could deny him ftr tl 
thing, undertook the tafk Herſelf, to bring the child to Edin 
burgh 3 The. Had alfo- another pretence to viſit Stirling, 5 
which T thall fpeak by and by. When ſhe came thither, H aiß 
+ Earl of Marr fuſpected what was a brewing; and therefolfflh. k 
_.. chewed her the prince, but would not let him be in h 
. power # The queen ſeeing her fraud detected, and not ab 
do cope with him by force, pretended another cauſe for b 
Journey, and prepared to return: As ſhe was upon her joue h 
ney, either the too great fatigue of that, or elſe. the fury II 
was in, that her deſigns, which the authors thought fo crit w. 
tily laid, proved unſuccefsfttl, made her fall fuddenly ill, Moth. 
he was forced to retire into a poor houſe about four mils for 
from Stirling, where her pain abating a little, ſhe proceed fore 
bon her jsurney, and came that night to Linlithgoiv ; fryer 
thence ſlie wrote to Bothwel by Paris, what ſhe would ha, tt 
bim to do about her ſurprize; for before ſhe departed fro ma; 
Edinburgh, ſhe had agreed with him, ihat at the bridge Mum c 
Amen, he ſhould fur prize her in her return, and carry Þ 1 
where he would, as it were againſt her will. The commq e ace 
people put this interpretation on the matter, That ſhe «7 yon 
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ot altogether conceal her familiarity with Bothwel, and yet 
he could not well be without it; neither could ſhe openly 
njoy it as the deſired, without the loſs of her reputation: It 
ns too tedious to expect his divorce from his former wife; 
nd ſhe was willing to conſult her honour, which ſhe. pre- 
nded to have a mighty regard to, and yet ſhe would pro- 
ide for pleaſures too, This made her very impatient, and 
herefore the device was thought to be very pretty, that 
bthwel ſhould guard againſt the queen's infamy, with his 


n great crime; and yet ſtand in no fear of any puniſhment 
de hr it. But there was a deeper reach in the project, which af- 
1 wards came to light, For whereas the people did every 


here point at, and curſe the king's murderers :' They, to 
vide for their own ſecurity, by the. perſuaſion, as it is 
bought, of John Leſly, Biſhop of Roſs, deviſed this attempt 
pon the queen. It is the cuſtom in Scotland, when the kin 

ants-a pardon for offences, that he who ſues it out, expreſſ- 
ih his great offence by name, and the reſt of his crimes are 
ded in general words; accordingly the king's murderers de- 
umined to aſk pardon for this ſurprize of the queen by name, 
id then to put down in their pardons, by way of addition, 
other wicked fads: In which clauſe they perſyaded them- 
klves, that the king's murder would be included, becaufe it 
ns not ſafe for them to name themſelves the authors of it in 
te pardon ; nor was it creditable for the queen to grant it un- 


n hat name; neither could it well be added in the grant of 

" W=don, as an appendix to a crime that was leſs in its own na- 
1* ure, Another offence leſs invidious, but liable to the ſame 
5 \ 


We king's: murder might be diſguiſed and pardoned, and no 
Mer did occur to them, but this pretended force put upon 
r queen, by which her pleaſure might be ſatisfied, and Both · 
Is ſecurity. be provided for at the fame time: And there- 


on bridge, as they had agreed, and took her, not againſt 
er will, to Dunbar: There they had free converſe, one wich 
nother, and a divorce was commenced betwixt Bothwel and 
former wife, and chat in two courts. Firſt, She was cited 
fore judges publicly appointed to decide ſuch kind of con- 
Iverſies 3 and next before the officials of biſhops courts, 
WW they were forbid by a public ſtatute to exercite any part 
l magiſtracy, or to meddle with any public buſineſs : Ma- 


oy m Gordon, Bothwel's wife, was compelled to commence 
dit of divorce in a double court: Before the queen's judges 


aceuſes him of adultery, which was the only juſt cauſe of 
livorce amongſt chem; and before the papal judges, 2 5 
IM i 5 25 4 t 2 N 1 tao” 


uſhment, was to be deviſed, under the ſhadow of which, 


Ire he, accompanied with 600 horſe, waited her coming at 
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ledged againſt him, that before their marriage, he had to 
much unlawful or -inceſtuovs familiarity with her kinſwo 
man: The witneſſes and judges made no delay in the caſe 
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liverance. She received the meſſage, not without ſmiling 
and anſwered them, That it was true, ſhe was brought thi 
ther againſt her will, but was ſo kindly treated ſince, that ſh 


of them, leſt one time or other it might turn to their pre 


in Bothwel's power, 


3 » 2 5 bs "—_ 


tha" forbidden by the law, yet were impowered by the Arch 
biſhop of St. Andrews to determine the controverſy, ſhe al 


The ſuit was commenced, proſecuted, adjudged, and ended 
in ten days. | „ 

On theſe emergeneies, a great many of the honeſt noble 
met at Stirling, and ſent to the queen, deſiring to know o 
her, Whether ſhe was kept where ſhe was, with or again 
her will? If the latter, they would levy an army for her de 


had little cauſe to complain of the former injury. Thus we 
the meſſenger eluded; but tho* they made haſte to take ol 
the reflection of the force by a lawful marriage, there wer 
ſtill two obſtacles in the way; one was, that if ſhe married 
whilſt a priſoner, the marriage might not be accounted good 
and fo eaſily diſſolved. The other, how to have the uſual cc 
remonies obſerved, that the banns ſhould be publiſhed on thre 
Lord's days, in the public congregations, ** Of a marriage in 
** tended between James Hepburn and Mary Stuart; ſo th: 
if any one knew a lawful impediment, why they might nc 
be joined together in matrimony, they ſhould declare it 
that ſo it might be judged of by the church.” To en 
theſe matters, Bothwel gathers his friends and dependants tc 
gether, reſolving to bring back the queen to Edinburgh, tha 
ſo under a vain ſhew of her liberty, he might determine 0 
their marriage at his pleaſure. His attendants were all art 
ed, and as they were on their journey, a fear ſeized on man 


dice, to hold the queen ſtill a priſoner ; and if there were n 
other ground for it, yet this was enough, that they accom 
panied her in an armed poſture, when things were otherway 
in peace and quietneſs: Upon this ſcruple, they threw aua 
all their ſpears, and ſo, in a ſeeming more peaceable poſture 
they brought her to the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was the 


- w 


The next day they accompanied her into the city, and int 
the courts. of juſtice, where ſhe affirmed before the judge 
that ſhe was wholly free, and under no reſtraint at all. Bu 
as tO publiſhing the marriage in the church, the reader whol 
office it was, did abſolutely refuſe it : Upon this, the elde 
deacons and eceleſiaſtics aſſembled,” as not daring to fel 
2nd commanded the reader to publiſh the banns 1 ö 
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mſtom ; he ſo far was obedient as to tell them, that he him - 
elf knew a lawful impediment, and was ready to declare it 
p the queen or to Bothwel, when they pleaſed to command 


queen remitted him to Bothwel, who neither by fear nor 
by favour could make him alter his purpoſe, nor yet durſt he 
commit the matter to a debate; yet he went on to haſten the 


ey, to celebrate the- nuptials ; he alone preferred court-fa- 
zur before truth, the reſt being utterly againſt it, and pro- 
jucing reaſons why it could be no lawful marriage with one 
hat had two wives yet living, and upon confeſſing his own 
xdultery, had been divorced from a third; yet tho' all good 
nen lothed it, the commonalty curſed it, relations by letters 
üiſuaded it, whilſt he was proſecuting it, and abhorred it 
chen it was done; there were ſome public ceremonies per- 
brmed after a mock kind of manner, and married they were, 
thoſe of the nobility there preſent (being very few, and 
thoſe Bothwel's friends and creatures too, the reſt being gone 
b their homes) were invited to ſupper; and ſo was Crocke 
he French ambaſſador; but he, though he was of the Guiſes 
aftion, and beſides reſided near the place, yet peremptorily 
fuſed to come, He thought it ſuited not with the dignity 


marriage by his preſence, which he heard the common people 
Wd by no means approve it, neither whilſt it was à doing, 
bor yet when it was done. And the King of France and 
een of England, did, by their ambaſſadors, declare againſt 
lic turpitude of the action. Though that was troubleſome 
o her, yet the filent ſadneſs of the people did ſo much the 
nore aggravate the fierce diſpoſition of the queen, as things 
lat we {ee with our own eyes pierce us deeper, than things 
tone ſaluted them with their wonted acclamations, only one 
kid, and that but once, God ſave the queen: upon which 
mother woman near her ſpake aloud, once or twice, ſo that 
de ſtanders-by might hear her, Let every body have their de- 
fr: That incident provoked her ſtill much the more a- 


When ſhe ſaw how difaffected people were to her, both at 
ome and abroad, ſhe took advice with her cabal, how ſl e 
Ught eſtabliſh her power, and quell any inſurrection far tl e 
ture, Firſt of all, ſhe determined to ſend an ambaſſade x 


illiam 


\ 


tim. Accordingly. he was ſent for to the caſtle, and the 


marriage. There was none found beſides the biſhop of -Ork- . 


of that perſon whom he repreſented, to countenance that 


ad deteſted and curſed; and beſides, the queen's relations 


flat we only hear. As they both went through the city, 


funſt the Edinburghers, with whom ſhe was angry before. 


Ito France, to reconcile thoſe princes, and the Guiſes to tier, 
mo, the kuew, were offended with her precipitate . E 


f 


one ef the prime noblemen of the kingdom, he wholh 


' reaſon of its antiquity, and alſo the high offices it hell 
% principally addicted himſelf to the ſervice of my mothe 


her, on the account of religion, yet he never faultered i 
his Joyalty; neither could he be induced by any profe 


ty; nay, rather than neglect her ſervice, he ſuffered li 

, houſe, the manſion-houſe of the family, and all his goods 

* which were many and precious, to be plundered, and hi 
eſtate made a prey to his enemies. At laſt, being d 
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+ "Witham Biſhop of Dunblane was choſen for that ſervice M' 


his inſtructions were given him almoſt in theſe very words: U 
„ Firſt, You ſhall excuſe me to thoſe princes, and to mi th 
* uncle, that they heard of the conſummation of my mar 
4 riage by vulgar report, before ever I had acquainted then 
„% with my intentions by my own proper meſſengers. Thi 
*© excuſe you ſhall ground on the true narration of the who], 
< life, and eſpecially of the good offices of the Duke of thi 
% Orcades, which he. hath done me even to that very day 
% wherein I 1 good to make him my huſband 
6% You ſhall begin the declaration of that ſtory, as the trut} 
* is, taking your riſe from his very youth. As ſoon a 
* ever he came to be of age, after the death of his father 


e addicted himſelf to the ſervice of the princes of thi 
land, being otherways of a very noble family, both b 


* in the kingdom, as by hereditary right, At that timely 


% who then held the ſceptre, and was ſo conftant an adhere 
% to her, that though, in a very ſhort time, a great man 
* of the nobility, and many towns alſo had revolted fron 


„ promiſes, or threats, nor by any loſs of bis particul: 
4 eſtate, to make a defection in the leaſt from her author 


© tute of our aid, and all other-beſides; an Engliſh army w: 
brought by domeſtic enemies into the very bowels of i 
kingdom, on purpoſe to inforce my huſband (then Ea 


% of Bothwel) to leave his eſtate and country, and to re rin 
« tire to France; where he obſerved me with all reſpec | 
e till my return to Scotland. Neither muſt his military ci a 
ce ploits againſt the Engliſh be forgotten, a little before m his 
e return, «wherein he gave ſuch proof of his manly 4 | 
* four, and great prudence too, that he was thought worth 
« though a young man, to command his ſuperiors in age; 125 
chat he was choſen chief general of the army of his cou | | 
e trymen, and my_ lieutenant, which office he diſcharge not 
** fo well, that by many waliant performances, he left Wh * 
' ** noble memorial of his fortitude both amongſt his enemie 2 
ee and alſo his on countrymen. After my return, he eng he? 


* ployed all ks endeaxours for the enlargement of my 3 
127 e 3 5 5 x tho 
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thority; he ſpared no danger in fubduing the rebels 
upon the borders of England; where, having reduced 
# things to great tranquillity, he reſolved to do the fame in 
other parts of the kingdom. But as envy is always the 
companion of virtue, the Scots ſtill deſiring innovations, 
and ſome of them willing to leſſen my favour towards him, 
did ſo ill interpret his good ſervices, that they cauſed me 
# to remit him to priſon; which I did, partly to gratify 
ſome, who envied the growth of his increaſing greatneſs, 
and partly to allay the ſeditious commotions, which were 
then ready to break out, to the deſtruction of the whole 
kingdom. He made his eſcape out of prifon, and to give 
# way to the power of thoſe who were emulous of his great 
| virtues, he returned into France, and refided there almoft 
two years; during which time the authors of the former 
ſeditions, forgetting my lenity towards them, and their 
duty towards me, took up arms, and led an army againft 
me. Then it was I commanded him to return, I reſtored 
him to His former eſtate and dignity, and made him cap» 
tain-general over all my forces: And then too it was, that 
his conduct reſtored me again fo far to my authority, that 
all the rebels were quickly forced to turn fugitives, and 
ſeek ſhelter in England, till a great part of them, upon 
their moſt humble ſubmiſſion, were received by me into 
favour. How perfidiouſly I was treated by thoſe exiles that 
returned, and by thoſe whom I had obliged with greater 
courtefies than they deſerved, my uncle is not ignorant, 
and therefore I need ſay little of it; yet muſt I not paſs 
over in filence, with how great diligence he freed me from 
the hands of thoſe who held me captive ; and how fpeedi- 
ly, by his ſingular conduct, I eſcaped out of priſon; and 
' the whole faction of conſpirators being diflipated and 
cruſhed} I. recovered my former authority. I maſt ac · 
knowledge: his ſervices to have been ſo grateful to the on 
this head, that I could never ſuffer them to flip out of my 
memory. Theſe things are really and truly great in them- 
' ſelves 3 yet he hath made ſuch an addition to them, by 


bis unwearied diligence and anxious care in my behalf, that 


could never expect greater marks of duty and: loyalty in 
any man than I have found in him, even till after the de- 
ceaſe of the king my late huſband. © Since that time, as his 
thoughts ſeemed to grow more aſpiring, and to have 2 
ligher aim, fo his actions were ſomewhat now uncommon, 
dold and daring; and tho“ the matter was- come ta that 
bass, that I was in a manner obliged to take all things in 
the beſt part, yet was muck offended with ** 
| | fe, | „hen 


— — 
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when he came to think it was beyond my ability to ff 


* preſent fortune, and to ſtake the whole buſineſs, bis li wr 


quite him any otherways, than by giving up myſelf of 


him as a reward of his ſervices ; beſides, I diſſiked his ſi 40 


e cret deſigns againſt, and, at length, his open contempt q h 
% me, and the force which he uſed to get me into his powe pl 

« for fear his intents ſhould be fruftrated. In the me: p: 
time, the whole courſe of his life was fo. ordered, that W o. 
% may ſtand as an example, how very craftily men that un cj 
 « dertake great deſigns, can conceal their purpoſes. till thꝗ m 
obtain their ends. For I thought, that his diligence au hi 
- «© promptitude in paying obedience to all my command | 
proceeded from no other motive, than a, loyal defire an 
«© pleaſe me; it never fo much as entered imo my imaging (5, 
tion, that he had any higher wiſh or deſign; neither di hi: 
I think, that a more gracious countenance, which I ſon h;: 
times ſhew towards my nobles, to engage them to a great me 
% readineſs in obeying my commands, would have exalt ut. 
his mind fo far as to flatter himſelf with the hopes of ri 
% more extraordinary courteſy from him; yet he, turninlli cra 
things that were even merely accidental, to his own adva fo 
tage, carried on theſe deſigns unknown to me; and, H ſio 
“ his wonted obſervance, maintained the former good op % 
% nion which I had of him: He, moreover, courted ti va 
« friendſhip of the nobility, as if he was privily ambitious ff beg 
%a new favour; and he was fo ſedulous in this point, th lan 
19 though 1 knew nothing of it, yet, when the conventio ney 
* of the eſtates was held, he obtained a chart from all ti hae 
V © nobility, ſubſcribed with their hands, to make it moi env 
authentic, wherein they declared their aſſent to a mariig dea 
* betwixt me and him, and promiſed to venture their l den 
and fortunes to bring it to paſs, and to be enemies to a not 
* thoſe that ſhould oppoſe it: And the more eafily to oi in { 
« tain the aſſent of the nobles, he led each of them into tho; 
* full perſuaſion, that all theſe things were managed by own 
* conſent. ' When he had once obtained this writing, H that 
next endeavoured by degrees to win my conſent, an leſs 
* ſought it in the moſt humble manner; hut my anſwe him 
not ſuiting with his deſire, he began to propound ſuc was 
things to himſelf, which are wont to occur in ſuch greif he { 
% undertakings, as, the outward demonſtration of my go mea 
* will, the ways by which my friends, or his enemieſ dign 
* might hinder his deſign; and left any of thoſe, who ha mig! 
& ſubſcribed, ſhould withdraw their aſſent, and many othe don, 


a things might intervene to obſtruct his purpoſes. At lengt! 
e he determined with himſelf; to purſue the favour of h 
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to 1 and all bis hopes upon the hazard of one ſingle moment; 
elf {> that being reſolved to execute his deſign to the purpoſe, 
us after he bh waited four days, as I was on my return 
pt q home from viſiting my dear fon, he watched a convenient 
ove place and time; and, on the way, ſeized me with a ſtrong 
party of men, and carried me ſpeedily to Dunbar. Every 
one may very eaſily form a judgment how I took this, eſpe- 
tu cially from him, from whom I leſs expected ſuch à treat- 
th ment, than from any ſubject whatſoever. There I upbraided 
e an him with my favours towards him, and how honourably 
and 1 had always ſpoken before of his manners and behaviour, 
re WF and how ungratefully he had carried it towards me: ? 
gn poke. a great many other things, to free myſelf out o 
r dig his hands. His uſage indeed was ſomewhat, coarſe, but 
ond his words were fair and ſmooth, as that he would uſe 
read me with all honour arid obſervance, and would do his 
ale utmoſt not to offend me in any thing; but as to his cats 
of tying me againſt my will, into one of my own caſtles, he _ 
ron craved my pardon for ſo bold an attempt, alledging he wag 
Iva forced by the power of love, ſo to do, and that his paſ- 
d, b 22 ü N a ee the reverence and allegiance which 
| je owed to me as a ſubject. He ſaid farther, ' that he 
d th vas compelled to go thither for fear of his life. Thcg he 
us OFF began to rehearſe to me the whole courſe of his life, and 
hy mented to me his misfortune, that thoſe whom he had 
ntig never offended; were his bitter enemies, and whole malice 
ui had deviſed all unjuſt ways to do him a miſchief; what 
mo envious reflexions were made upon him for the king's 
ragt death, and how unable he was to hear up againſt the hid- 
den conſpiracy of thoſe of his enemies, whom he knew 
0 FF not, becauſe they pretended: good-will towards him both 
o in ſpeech and behaviour; neither was he able to prevent 
to hoſe treacherics, which came not within the compats of hiy 
own knowledge. Their malice 'againſt him was ſo great, 
that, at no time or place, he could live a quiet life, un- 
au leſs he was aſſured of my unchangeable favour towards 
We | him: And to affure that, he knew but one way, and that 
vas, that I would vauchfafe to make him my buſband $ 
greg lic ſolemnly ſwore withal, that he did not ſeek it as the 
' means of pre-eminence, or to be at the top and height of 
dignity, but this one thing was all he wanted, that he 
haßt might be able to ſerve and ohey me, as he had hitherta 
done, all the days of his life. He dreſſed up this diſ- 
au courſe of his, in all the pomp of eloquence that his cauſe © 
could ea But when he found I Was 1 18 4 
wrought upon, either hy prayers or promiſes, he, at laſt 
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1 ſhewed nie what he had tranſacted with the nobility at 
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te thing; inſomuch that I could no longer bear the dai 


tumults and rebellions that aroſe. Furthermore, by re 
ſon of theſe ſeditions, I was forced to create four, « 
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cauſed 'my ſubjects take up arms againſt. me. For the 
reaſons, when I ſaw, that if I would ſupport my imp 
rial ſtate, I muſt incline my heart to marriage; and th 


all the eſtates, and what they had promiſed under thei 
hands. This being produced before me on a ſudden, an 
beyond my expectacion, I leave it to the king, queen, 
uncle, and the reſt of my friends, whether it might nc 
adminiſter a juſt cauſe of amazement to me: Upon thi 
indeed, when I ſaw myſelf in another man's power, ſep; 
rate from thoſe that were wont to give mo counſel ; na 
when I ſaw thoſe perſons; on whole fidelity and prudtnc 
I placed myſelf, and all my hopes, thoſe perſons whol 
power muſt confirm my authority, that otherways woul 
be little or none at all; I fay, when I ſaw ſuch men h. 
devoted themſelves to gratify his will and deſire, and my 
ſelf left alone as his prey, I pondered many things in r 
mind, but could not find out a way how to extricate m 
ſelf; neither did he give me any long time to conſider « 
the matter, but preſſed his purpoſe with great eagerneſs 
At laſt, when I ſaw I had no hope to eſcape, and that the 
was not a man in the kingdom that would ſtir for my de 
liverance ; for I eaſily perceived by the roll he ſhewed mi 
and by the great filence of the times, that all were dray 
to his party: As ſoon as my anger was a little abated, 
applied my mind to conſider his requeſt : 'Then I began 
ſet before my eyes his ſervices in former times, and t 
great hopes I had, he would conſtantly perſiſt in the far 
for the future: And again, how hardly my ſubje 
would endure a foreign prince, who was unacquainted wit 
their laws, and that they would not ſuffer me to be 
widow long: That a people, prone to tumults, could nd 
be kept within the bounds of their duty, unleſs my authe 
rity was upheld and exerciſed by a man, who was able t 
undergo the toil of governing the commonwealth, and | 
to bridle the inſolence of the rebellious; that my ſtreng 
was weakened with the weight of thoſe things, eve 
fince I came into Scotland, and almoſt reduced to. nd 


more lieutenants, in divers parts of the kingdom; mo 
of which, under colour of the authority granted by m 


my ſubjects would not bear a foreign king: And thai ken 
there was not one of my ſubjects, who, for the ſplende 
of his family, for prudence and valour, and other e 
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dowments of body and mind, could exceed, or fo much 
as bear a compariſon with him, whom I haye now mar- 
| ried ; I prevailed with myſelf to comply with the univerſal 
| decree of my eſtates, of which I. made mention before. 


from me to marry him; which having done, I could not 
obtain from him (who feared leſt my mind thould change) 


have time to communicate the matter to the King and 
Queen of France, and to my other friends beyond fea ; 
but, as he began with the utmoſt intrepidity and boldneſs, 
ſo that he might arrive at the top of his defires, he never 
gave over ſoliciting me by arguments and earneſt intrea- 
ties, till he at laſt compelled me, not without force, to 
put an end to the matter begun, and that at ſuch a time 
and way as he thought moſt convenient to his purpoſe. 
And upon this head, I cannot diſſemble, but, muſt needs 
ſay, that I was treated by him otherways than I would, or 
than I had deſerved of him; for he was more ſolicitous to 
ſatisfy them, by whoſe conſent, though extorted from 
them at the beginning, he judges himſelf to have accom- 
pliſhed his defires (he having deceived them as well as my- 
{elf) than to gratify me, by canſidering what was fir and 
creditable for me to do, wha had been always brought up 
in the rites and inſtitutions of our religion, from which, 
neither he, nor any 'man living, .thall ever turn or alter 
me. Though I acknowledge my error, yet I muſt con- 
fes, I much deſire that the king, the queen his mother, 
my uncle, or other friends of mine, would, not, in this 
point, expoſtulate with him, or rub up old fores. . Fox 


ow matters being ſo completed, that they cannot be un- 
1d Lone, I take all things in the beſt part; and, as he is in- 
enz deed my huſband, I reſolve now to look upon him as one 


that hereafter I will love and reverence; and they whe 
profeſs themſelves my friends, muſt needs carry the ſame 
teſpects to him, ſince now we are joined in the indiſſoluble 
bond of matrimony. Though, in ſome things he carried 
limſelf ſomething negligently, and almoſt raſhly, yet I 
mpute it to his immoderate love towards me, and do 
herefore intreat. the king, queen, my uncle, and other 


aged. by their advice, even to this very day; and., on the 
ther ſide,. we promiſe, in his behalf, that he will gratify 
bem in all things, which they ſball deſire,” —& 
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After my conſtancy was overborne by theſe reaſons, he 
partly by force, partly by flattery, obtained a promiſe 


to put off the celebration of the nuptials, that I mighe 


friends, to reſpect him as much, as if all had been ma- 
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don which Bothwel having ſometimes by ſerious diſcourſe, 
metimes by terms that were the very next to downright 
ling, carried the matter as far as it would go, endeavoured: 
laſt to throw in ſeeds of difcord, and to urge him to & 
arrel, He, on the contrary, anſwered with the utmoſt 
pderation, and gave no juſt occafion for a. diſpute, yet 
pt cloſe to His point, and did not depart in the leaſt from 
reſolution. When Murray had laboured under theſe 
mits for ſome days, he aſked leave of the queen, that 
e there was no great need of him at court, he might 
we liberty to, retire to St. Andrews or into Murray; 
r he was willing to go out of the way, that he might 
ot be ſuſpected to be the author of the tumults which 
e forefaw would ariſe. When he could not obtain 
at, nor yet remain at court without great and. apparent 
mger, he at laſt got leave to travel, but upon condi- 
on, that he fhould not make any ſtay in England, but g 
o' Flanders either into Germany, or to what other place 
e pleaſed. To go to Flanders, was all one as to caſt him- 
If into evident danger, and therefore, with much ado, he 
btained leave to paß thro' England into France, and from 
hence; whither his own choice ſhould lead him, The queen 
eing thus freed from a free- hearted and popular perſon, en- 
kavours to remove the other obſtacles to her ryranny ; and | 
boſe were ſuch, as would not willingly ſubſcribe ro her wick» _ | if 
neſs, or were not like to acquieſce very eaſily in her de- | 
zus. But the had a particular refentment againft thoſe, 
ub perceiying her to be no better affected towards her ſon 
han towards her former hüfband, made an aſſociation at 
ting, not out of any wicked defign, but merely in order 
defend the young prince, whom his mother deſired to 
ace under the pqwer of his father-in-law, As for him, e- 
fry body knew that he would make away with the child, as 
bon as ever he had ar opportunity of doing it, for fear Be 
bould live to revenge his father's dach „or at leaſt to prevent 
Is own children from the crown. The chief of that com- 
mation were the Earls of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athol, - 11 
ad Glencairn; befides others of the fame order, but next ix ' - | 
tree; as Patrick Lindfay, and Robert Boyd, with their 14 
ends and partners, who had joined themſelves to them. 
ut Argyle, out of the fame levity of temper with which he 
ane in to them, diſcovered their defigns to the queen, with- 
12 day or two following; and Boyd was by large promiſes 
Tought over to tlie contrary party, Next to theſe the ful- 
ted the families of the Huthes, the Kers, and the Scots, 
9 lived juſt upon the borders of England: She ſought x ; 
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and to extinguiſn the envy heaped upon him on account off. ge 
families in Teviordale to come in to the caſtle of Edinburg] Abr 


free cuſtody; upon pretence, that they might not be led ir 


no ſtranger to the parricide, and except Walter Ker of Ce 
- ford, a man, that by reaſon of his innocent life, ſuſpedt 


. of the undertaking, or held back by his own ſluggith tewp® 
a kept the reſt at Stirling, till the opportunity of the ſervice v 
bolt; yet that they might ſeem to have done ſomething, 


_ Tux HISTORY, ov 
all means to leſſen their power, and there appeared à pre 
juſt occaſion to ſecond her deſigns in that point. For whe 
Bothwel was preparing an expedition into Lidſdale, to mak 
amends for the diſgrace he had received there the Auty 

before; and likeways to get ſome reputation by his arm 


the king's death; the queen commanded all the chiefs of t 
that there for ſome ſhort time they might be ſecure, as i d t 


to an expedition, which did not ſeem likely to be ſucceſsfull 
-exterpriſed by them againſt their wills; and they alſo, if 
liberty, might diſturb the deſign out of envy ; and in the 
abſence, the might inure the clans to the government of « 
thers ; and ſo, by degrees, wear off the love of their old p 
trons and maſters. But they imagining, that ſome deepe 
project lay hid under that command, went all home int 
night, except Andrew Ker, who was generally thought tot 
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nothing. Hume, though often ſummoned by Bothwel t 
come to court, as often refuſed the ſummons, -as knowin 
how he ſtood affected towards him: yet notwithſtanding tl 
deſign for the expedition proceeded, and the queen ſtaid 
Borthwick caſtle about eight miles from Edinburgh. Int 
mean time, they who had united to defend the. prince, bein 
not ignorant of Bothwel's intentions towards them, thoug| 
it neceſſary to proceed: to action, not only\for their own ſe 

Tity, but alſo, that by demanding juſtice upon the author c 
the king's murder, they might acquit the Scots name from th 
infamy, under which it lay amongſt foreign nations. An 
therefore, ſuppoſing the common people would follow the 
motions, they privately levied about 2000 horſe : So that th 


_ knew nothing of what was acted, till Hume camet 


Borthwick caſtle, with part of the army, and beſieged he =, 
and Bothwel together. But the other part of the conſpir he 
tors not coming in at the time appointed, and he having nol | 8 

force enough to ſtop all paſſages, and not being ſo acty * 


himſelf neither, as he might have been, becauſe the reſt ba 
neglected their parts; firſt, Bothwel made his eſcape, an 
after him the queen in man's apparel, and went diredtly ! 
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Dunbar. Athol was the occaſion why his aſſociates did nc ting 
come in time enough; for he, either amazed at the greatnet kalt 
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rat part of them were ſent to beſiege Edinburgh. James 
four was governor of the caſtle there, put in by Bothwel, 


wy to all his deſigns ; but when he ſaw he had no pay for 
b ſervice, and was not ſo well reſpected by the tyrants as he. 
pected (for they had endeavoured to take away the com- 
and from him) he drove out thoſe of the contrary faction, 
d brought the caſtle under his ſole dominion ; he then pro- 
ied the public vindicators of the parricide, that he would 
them no hurt, and was treating of conditions how to de- 


of the queen's faction, John Hamilton, the Archbiſhop 
St. Andrews, George Gordon Earl of Huntley, and John 
y Biſhop of Roſs: They having intelligence, that their 


d there gathering together a multitude of people, they of- 
red to head them, and drive out their foes; but very few 
ming in to them, they were driven back to the caſtle ; they 


reed with the other fide, would not then cut off all his 
pes of pardon from thoſe of his party: The town cafily 


ity they expected no moderation from her party, and were 
unimoufly offended with her tyranny ; nay, as often as they 


ckedneſs with the moſt furious execrations. 

Matters being thus ſlowly carried on by the faction of the 
Ibles at Borthwick, the queen and Bothwel, by the neglect 
the guards, eſcaped by night, and with a ſmall retinue 
me to Dunbar, where they had a well fortified caſtle to ſe- 
Ire themſelves in; hence there followed ſo great a turn of 
Lars, that they who were lately in great deſpair, did now, 
the flocking in of thoſe to them who were either partners, 
their evils, or elſe liking the umbrage of the royal name, 
rw ſtrong enough, as they thought, to cope with and ſub- 
e their adverſaries. On the other ſide, the vindicators of 
erty were driven to great ſtraits; for, to their great diſap- 
Intment, there were but a few came in to fo renowned an 
dertaking ; the heat of the vulgar, as is uſual, quickly a- 
Wing, and a great part of the nobility being very averſe, or 
aſt ſtanding aloof off, expecting the iſſue of the others 
uger; beſides, though they were ſuperior in number, yet 
ey wanted artillery to take the caſtles: Therefore as they 


3 


being a partner in the parricide, and author of, or elſe. 


er it up. There were at that time in the town the princi- 
emies were received into the town, flew to the town-houſe, 


te received into it by Balfour, and a few days after were 
nt away ſafe a by- way: For Balfour, having not yet fully 


me into the combination, for it had been burdened a little 
ore with new taxes from the queen; and in the public ne- 


d liberty to expreſs their ſentiments, they curſed the court 
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perceived their counſels would at preſent come to nd if 


- marched flowly, becauſe the diſtributed” arms, among 
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and that neceſſity lay againſt them, they thought to retu * 
without effecting any thing: But the queen decided thb 0 
ubts, for ſhe taking courage from the numbers (i, 
had, reſolved already to march with them for Leith, and i cher 
er fortune near at hand; imagining alſo, that her approafff, to 
| would make many more come in to her, and incrcaſe bf eaſi 
force, and that her .boldneſs would ſtrike terror into Mund 
enemies; befides, the ſucceſs which ſhe had met with befor; 
had fo elated her ſpirit, that ſhe thought hardly any mph. 
would at this time make any ſtand, or dare to look her in i ¶luad 
face. This confidence gf hers was very much heightened the 
her flatterers, and eſpecially by Edmund Hayes, a lawyelſ, jy 
he told her, that all things lay open to her valour, til.” ., 
her enemies wanted force, and were at their wits end, Mg. 
at che very firſt noiſe of her approach, would be for makiinn a 
off as faſt as they could: Whereas indeed the matter was HI ief 
otherways, and in thoſe preſent circumſtances, nothing Hfioyec 
been better for her than delay ; for if ſhe had kept her? 
the caſtle of Dunbar but three days longer, the aflerdW.. B 
Sf liberty being deſtitute of all preparations for a war, lime; 
1 they had attempted their liberty in: vain, muſt bal. .;; 
Deen Seed to depart every one. to his own houſe, Ha char 
tyer, excited by theſe bad counſels, and animated with w prefa 
and groundleſs hopes, the marched from Dunbar, yet Mlied 


- Fountrymen, whom ſhe gathered up by the way, At leng d, if 
a little before night, they came to Seton, and becauſe tl. ©; 
could not be quartered there, they divided their nun. a 
into two neighbouring villages, both called Preſton : Fred 
thence a dreadful alarm was brought to Edinburgh WW was 
fore midoight, and preſently the word was given, To Me the 
ems. They roſe out of their beds, and made all the tent 
they could into the neighbouring fields, and there hav; ſnie 
ae a good body together by ſun · riſing, they put theſuuife 

| ſelves in order of battle; thence they marched to Mull. 
burgh, to paſs the river Eſk, before the bridge and MPA, 

| were poſſeſſed by the enemy, (that village is but two m ams 

from Preſton) but meeting no body, and perceiving no hte k 
at all, they placed guards and centinels, and went to tig nent. 
+ quarters of refreſhment. In the mean time, the ſeo f bert 
which were ſent to watch the motions of the enemy, {fic 
a few horſemen, drove them into the village, but did N ocherv 
Aare to follow them further, for fear of falling into an Wﬀhh « T7; 

| * ſo that they brought back no certain nc ng up 

army, only that che enemy was upon their march: kao. 
WE. 1 | is WM 
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that, the aſſertors of liberty marching out of Muſſel- 
rgh,  faw the enemy ſtanding in battle-array, upon, the 
xw of an hill over againſt them, and that they kept their 
und. The hill being ſo ſteep, that they could not come 
them without prejudice, they drew a little to the right, 
th to have the ſun on their backs, and likeways to gain 
eaſier aſcetit, and to fight upon a more advantageous 
und. That defign of theirs deceived the queen, for The 
ought they had fled, 12 were marching to Dalkeith, a 
ohbouring town of the Earl of Morton's; ſhe was fully 
fluaded, that the terror of her royal name was ſo great, 
it they durſt not ſtand ; but ſhe quickly found, that ate- 
rity, as it is gotten by good arts, ſo may be quickyy loſt by 
and that majeſty, deſtiuute of virtue, is ſoon brougatt 19 


th all manner of proviſions in abundance. When they 
d refreſhed themſelves, and quenched their thirſt, which 
moyed them very much before; as ſoon as ever they got 
convenient place, they divided their army irito two bo- 
ts: Morton commanded the firſt, affiſted by Alexander 
ime and his vaſſals: The ſecond was led by the earls of 
kncairn, Marr, and Athol. When they were thus ready 
| charge, Crock the French ambaſſador came to them ; 
prefaced to them by an interpreter, how lie had always 
ied the good and tranquillity of the Scots, and that he 
now of the ſame mind, and therefore he earneſtly de- 


e ſatisfaction of both parties, without force or blood - 
ed; and; in order to bring about ſo defirable an end, he 


de them to believe it, he told them, ſhe would grant a. 
ſent pardon, and à general oblvion of what was done; 
u ſhe faithfully promiſed, that they ſhould all be in- 
unified for taking up arms againſt the ſupreme mag!- 
ate, When Mr. Crock's interpreter liad ſpoken to this 
KK, Morton anſwered, * That they had not taken up 
arms a zaini{t the queen, but againſt the mürderer of the 
ate King, and that if ſhe would deliver him up to puniſh- 


lerſtand, that they and their fellow-ſubje&ts deſired no- 
thing more thart to perſevere in their duty to her: But that 
otherways, no agreement could be made.“ Glencairn add- 
„That they came not thither to receive pardon for tak- 
ng up arms, but to give it.“ Crock ſeeing their reſolution, 
owing well, that what they ſpoke was true, arid what 
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hing. In their march the Dalkeithians brought them 


ed, if poſſible, that the controverſy might be decided to 


kred his ſervice; alledging; that the queen herſelf like - 
ſe was not averſe from peace; and, that he might in- 


nent, or ſeparite herſelf from him; then ſhe ſhould un- 
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they deſired was juſt, begged leave to depart, and ſo went. 
Edinburgh. In the mean time the qucen's army kept it, 
within the antient camp-bounds of the Engliſh ; it was a plc 
naturally higher than the reſt, and befades, fortified willen 
work and ditch; from whence Bothwel ſhewed himi. 
mounted on a brave ſteed, and proclaimed by an herald, Mm 
he -was ready to fight a duel with any one of the adve 
party. James Murray, a noble young man, offered him 
from the other army; he had done the ſame before by a chi 
tel, but, ſuppreſſed his name, (as I ſaid before); Bothwel 
fuſed him; alledging, that he was not a fit match for hi 
cither in dignity or eitate : Then came forth William M 
ray, James's elder brother, affirming, that, laying aſide nd 
ney-matters, he was as powerful as Dothwel, and even Hun 
ſuperior in antiquity of family, and the integrity of reputMt 
He too was refuſed, as being but lately made a knight, and 
the ſecond rank; many of the firſt rank offered themſely 
eſpecially Patrick Lindſay; he truly deſired it as the only 
ward of all the labours which he had undergone to maint 
the honour of Scotland, that he might be permitted to f 
with Bothwel : Bothwel excepted againſt him too; and, Mise 
knowing how to come off with credit, the queen intercept 1 
her authority, and, forbidding him to fight, put an end Wii 
the controverſy: Then marching through the army on horſi 
back, ſhe tried how they all ſtood affected. Bothwel's frien un 
and relations were forward for the fight; but the reſt toe 
her, that there were many brave ſoldiers in the adverſe armShe 
who being well exerciſed in arms, would render the hazaiſut 
of a fight very dangerous; as for themſelves, they wellſfer 
ready, but the commonalty, of which they had a great mane; 
were averſe from the cauſe; and therefore it was much fit 
that Bothwel himſelf ſhould maintain his own cauſe in a due 
than that he ſhould expoſe ſo many brave men, and eſpecia 
ly the queen herſelf, to ſo great a hazard; but if ſhe v: 
fully reſolved to fight, yet it was beſt to defer it till the nc 
morning: For it was ſaid, that the Hamiltons were a comin 
with 500 horſe, and that they were not far off; that whe 
they were joined by their forces, they might then more ſate| 
aclviſe about the main matter; for, at that time, the Earl ffi 
Huntley, and John Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew 
had gathered their clans together to Hamilton, and the da 
after were coming to the queen, Upon this ſhe bir her ly 
with anger, and fell a weeping, uttering many reproaches “ 
gainſt the nobles, and ſent a meſſenger to the oppoſite arm) 
deſiring, that they would ſend, William Kircaldy of Grange 
to her, that ſhe would ſpeak with him about conditions 0! 
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. wentFWeace, and that, in the mean time, the army ſhould not ad- 
, * 


ept iii ince; neither did the army of the aſſertors of liberty pro- 
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d wit 
himſe 
ald, th 


adve 


ted, but they ſtood near, and in a low place, fo that the e- 
emy's ordnance could not annoy them. Whilſt the queen 
as conferring with Kircaldy, Bothwel was bid to ſhift far 
imſelf, (for that was it which ſhe aimed at, by pretending a 
mfcrence), whoſe fears made him fly with ſo much haſte to 


| him Junbar, that he commanded two horſemen, who accompa- 
a che] him, to return back again, Such a load of guilt lay 
wel pon his mind, that he could not truſt his own friends. 'The 
or hilteen, when the thought he was out of danger, articled with 
m M ircaldy, that the reſt of her army ſhould paſs quietly Home, 
ide ad ſo ſhe came with him to the nobles, clothed only with a 
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micle, and that a mean and thread-bare one too, reaching 
ut a little below her knees: She was received by the van o 


ould be as good as her word, (for the hoped by fair pro- 
tiſes, to do whatever ſhe would) when ſhe could not obtain 
„ ſhe burſt out into all the bitterneſs of language, and up- 
raided the commanders with what ſhe had done for them; 


md body, there was an unanimous cry from them all; Burn 
le whore, burn the parricide, King Henry was painted in 
ne of the banners dead, and his little ſon by him, crying 
ut for vengeance from God upon the murderers; that ban- 
er two foldiers ſtretched out betwixt two pikes, and ſet 
kfore her eyes whereſoever ſhe went; at this fight the ſwoon- 


ky herſelf, ſhe remitted nothing of her former fierceneſs, 
tering threats and reproaches, ſhedding tears, and ſhew- 
ig all the other tokens that accompany a woman's grief. 
i her march ſhe made what delay the could, expecting 


any cried out, There was no reaſon ſh& ſhould expect the 


the ſpectacle, the paſſed through a great part of the city 


fat ſcarce one could go a-breaft ; when ſhe was going up to 
er lodging, one woman of the company prayed for her; 
| og X x 2 „ ; but 


te army, not without demonſtration of their former reve- 
ice ; but when the deſired they would diſmiſs her to meet 
he Hamiltons, who were ſaid to be coming on, promiſing to 
turn again, and commanded Morton to undertake, that ſhe 


dey too heard her with filence : But when ſhe came to the ſe- 


„ and could ſcarce bs kept upon her horſe; but recover: - 


any aid might come from elſewhere ; but one of the com- 


aniltons, for there was not an armed man within many 
les of the place: At laſt, a little before night, ſhe entered 

dinburgh, her face being covered with duſt and tears, as if 
It had been thrown upon it; all the people running out to 


great filence, the multitude leaving her ſo narrow a pafiage, ' 
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; teſtimonials for himſelf, and demonſtrate by them, that 
e was not the author, but only a party in the king's murder. 
aalfour- delivered this cabinet to Bothwel's ſervant, but witha!, 
e informed the chiefs of the adverſe party, what he had 
nt, whither, and by whom; upon which they took him, 
ad found great and mighty matters contained in the letters, 
hich though before ſhrewdly ſuſpected, yet could never ſo 
karly be made out; but here the whole wicked plot was 
lainly expoſed to view. Bothwel not ſucceeding in any of 


opes of recovering the kingdom, fled firſt to the Orcades, 
hen to the iſles of Scotland; and there being reduced to 
creme. want, he began to play the pirate. In the interim, 
many. dealt with, and deſired the queen to ſeparate her 
zuſe from Bothwel's; (for, if he was puniſhed, the might 


he fierce woman, bearing as yet the ſpirit of her former 
ortune, and enraged with her prefent troubles, anſwered, 
hut ſhe uould rather tive with him in the utmoſt ad ver ſt, 
han without him in the moſt royal condition. Various were 
ie thoughts of the nobles upon this important head: "Thoſe 
ho were for revenging the bloody deed, hoped, that as 
002 as ever their intentions ſhould take air, and be publichy 
own, the greater part, if not all, would yield them theit 
probation, and even concur with them in ſo famous and 
9. glorious ,a; purpoſe : But it fell out far otherways, for 
opular_.envy being abated, partly by ſpace of time, aud 
artly by the conſideration of the uncertainty of | human af- 
ars, was turned into commiſeration; nay, ſome of the no- 
ity did then no leſs bewail the queen's calamity, than 
hey had before exccrated her cruelty: Boch which they did, 
aher out of an inconſtancy of temper, than aut of any pro- 
tenſe affection to either ſide: Hence it too evidentlyr appear- 
d, that they did not ſeek the public tranquillity, but rather 
hed, for their own private advantage in thoſe troubled was 
ers: Many, on the other hand, withed for peace and quiet- 
eſs, and they weighed within. themſelves, which. patty:was 
trongeſt, and ſo; were incliaed to fide with the-moſt power» 
ul. Their faction was thought to be the ſtrongeſt; : who ei- 
ber conſented to the murder, or elſe, in obſequiouſneſs to 
be queen, ſubſcribed to the impious deed after it was com- 
itted : The chief of thoſe came in to Hamilton, and be- 
ng very ſtrong, would receive neither letters nor meſſengers 
rom the contrary party, in order to an accommodation; 
ther were they ſparing in their reproaches, but upbraid- 
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s affairs, and being deſtitute of all help, and out of all 


fly be reſtored with the good - will of all her ſubjects) : But 
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ed them with all the calumny of language; and they wer biſho 
ſo much the more enraged, becauſe the greateſt part of th imba 
nobles, who reſpected rather the blaſts of fortune, than thus 
equity of the cauſe, did not come in to the vindicators; foi ting 
they that were not againſt them, they concluded were os an 
them. Beſides, they eſteemed it a piece of vain- glory, thaf{nt : 
the vindicators ſhould enter before them into the metropolifier p 
of the kingdom, and from thence ſend for them, who ver en 0 
the greater and more powerful in numbers. The other partyMad 
though they had not imperiouſly commanded, but onlyerſo 
humbly requeſted them; yet, to take away the leaſt colouWhe w 
of arrogance that might be imputed to them, they prevaile Mil th 
with the miniſters. of the churches, to write jointly to thealinurd 
all, and ſeverally to each in particular, that they ſhould nokover 
be wanting to the public peace, in ſo dangerous and criticiſr tl 
a juncture ; but ſetting aſide private animoſities, they ſhoulWhe le 
conſult what was moſt expedient for the public good. Theſiſ how 
letters did no more good with the contrary faction, thai on 
' thoſe of the nobles before; they all making the ſame ef th 
cuſes, as if it had been purpoſely ſo agreed between themhoke 
Afterwards the-queen's faction met together in many, place bre! 
and finding no means to accompliſh their deſigns, they Harne: 
ſlipped off, and diſperſed ſeveral ways. In the mean time Argyl 
the revengers of the public parricide dealt with the queeWnight 

(whom they could not ſeparate from the concerns of th lim ir 

murderers) to reſign up her government, upon Pretence offificty 
| ficknels, or any other ſpecious allegation, and to commit th 


Iv th 


care of her fon, and the adminiſtration of public affair the 
to which of the nobles the pleaſed. At laſt, with mucin 0 
ado, ſhe appointed as governors to the child, James Earl omſe] 
Murray, if, upon his return home, he did not refuſe threſen 
charge, James Duke of Caſtelherault, Matthew Earl p eve: 
Lennox, Gileſpy Earl of Argyle, John Earl of Athol, Jamqͥ in 


Earl of Morton, Alexander Earl of Glencairn, and Joh t! 


Earl of Marr. Moreover, they ſent proxies to ſee the kinent v 
placed in his royal throne, and ſo to enter on the govere t 


ment, either at Stirling, or any other place, if they thougWiich 


fit. This happened on the 25th of July, in the year of ov'n c 
Lord 1567. A little before which day, James Earl of Muy be 
ray, hearing how matters went at home, returned throvg to 
France, and was pretty nobly entertained at court; yet ider, 
- that Hamilton (whoſe faction the Guiſes knew, were mo'elent 


intimately affected towards them) was far better received 
which was occafioned chiefly by the Guiſes, who were ave" 


10 all Murray's deſigns. After he was diſmiſſed, the - 
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bihop of Glaſgow, who called himſelf the Queen of Scots“ 
mbaſſador, told the court, that James, though abſent, yet 
was the chief of the faction; and as in former times, all 
things were acted by his influence, ſo now he was ſent fon, 
s an head to the body of them. Hereupon, ſome were 
ent after him to bring him back; but he, having had pro- 
per precautions from his friends, had ſet fail from the ha- 
eren of Dieppe, where he was before the king's letters came, 
nd arriving in England, was honourably entertained by 
perſons of all ranks and degrees, and ſo ſent home. There 
he was received with the higheſt congratulation and joy of 
ll the people, eſpecially of thoſe who were revengers. of the 
nurder, and they all earneſtly deſired him to undertake the 
wernment, whilſt the king his ſiſter's ſon, was yet a child; 
br that he alone was able to manage that great truſt with 
he leaſt envy, becauſe of his propinquity in blood, his 
own valour in many dangers, his great popularity ground- 
ad on his deſerts; and what was ſtill more, it was the deſire 
of the queen herſelf, He, though he knew what they 
poke was true, yet deſired a few days for deliberation, be- 
fre he gave in his anſwer, In the mean time, he writes 
arneſtly to the heads of the other faction, and chiefly, to 
Argyle, as being his relation, and one, whom he was 
nighty- loth to offend. for old acquaintance fake; he told 
lim in what poſture things were, and what the infant king's 
arty had deſired of him, and therefore he intreated of him, 
their nearneſs of blood, by their antient friendſhip, and 
the common fafety of their country, that he would give 
lim opportunity to ſpeak with him, that fo, by his aſſiſtance, 
umſelf and their country might be delivered out of the 
reſent difficulties, He alſo wrote to the reſt, according 
every one's place and intereſt; and he deſired of them 
in general, that ſince matters were in ſuch confuſion, 
at there was no likelihood. of coming to any ſolid ſettle- 
nent without a chief magiſtrate : That they ſhould all a- 
fee to meet together, as ſoon as might be, in a place 


uvglWiich they ſhould judge moſt convenient, and ſo by com- 
outen conſent ſettle the public affairs, and the adminiſtration. 
Mut being unable to obtain a meeting from the one faction, 
dug to procure any longer delay of a convention from the 


her, he was at length, with the unanimous ccnſent of all 
lent, elected REGENT. | 
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7 aus VI. the bundredth and eighth King. 


N the 29th of Auguſt, after an excellent ſermon nad 
by John Knox, James VI. of that name, began his 
reign; James Earl of Morton and Alexander Hume, took 

the oath for him, that he would obſerve the laws : They al. 
ſo promiſed in his name, that he would obſerve chat doc- 

trine, and thoſe rites of religion, which were then publicly 
taught and practiſed, and oppoſe the contrary. Not many 

days after, Hamilton's partizans ! began to murmur, that a 

few perſons, and thoſe none of the moſt powerful neither, 

had, without their confent, and' contrary to their expecti. 
tion, graſped all things into their 'own hands: When they 
had tried all the nobility one by one, they found few of their 
opinion, beſides thoſe who firſt came in to them, for many 
choſe rather to be ſpectators than actors of what was done. 

At length they wrote to the Royaliſts, that Argyle was ready 

to give a meeting, to confer with the Earl of Murray. Theſe 

letters being directed to the Earl of Murray, w ithout any 
higher title of honour, were, by the council's advice, rejected, 
and the meſſenger diſmiſſed, in effect, without an anſwer. 

But Argyle, knowing that he had offended 1 in ſuperſeribing 

his letters, and truſting to the fidelity of the regent, with: 

few of the chief of his faction, came to Edinburgh ; where, 
after he was fully ſatisfied, that it was not out of any flight 
to thoſe noblemen who were abſent, but mere abſolute ne 
ceffity, which had caufed them to make ſuch haſte in ſettling 

a chief magiſtrate, he came in a few.days to the public con 

vention of the eſtates. 


(A. C. 1567.) 
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\ | 7 HEN the king was recognized, and the power of the 
regent almoft fettled, there was ſome quiet, ſome re- 

| ſpite from force and arms, but the peace ſtood but 

won a tickliſh and tottering foundation: Men's minds were 
jet in a ferment, and their indignation, which they could not 
lide, ſeemed to portend ſome ſudden miſchief. In this great 
uncertainty. of affairs, all mens thoughts and eyes were turned | 
nd fixed upon what the enſuing parliament would do. The | 
ime of its ſitting was the 25th of Auguſt, where the aſſembly | } 
ws ſo numerous, that no man, ever before, remembered | 
| 


uch a concourſe, There the authority of the regent was 
onfirmed, but they differed in their opinions about the queen; 
or it appearing by many teſtimonies and proofs, eſpecially by 
ler own letters to Bothwel, that the whole plot of the bloody 
ked was laid by her: Some moved with the heinouſneſs of 
he crime, and others, who had been privy to it by her, in 
nder to remove her teſtimony out of the way, leſt they 
lixmſelves ſhould be puniſhed as acceſſories to fo odious a 
mime, voted, That ſhe ſhould ſuffer the utmoſt extremity of 
ie law; but the majority agreed, that ſhe ſhould be only 
ſentenced to an impriſonment. After the parliament roſe, 
ue Winter was ſpent in ſettling judicatories, and puniſhing 
Winquents, The ambaſſadors of the French and Engliſh 
ad audience, they both deſired to ſee the queen; but the 
ing a priſoner on a public account, it was denied them: 
None but Bothwel was then in arms: upon which, ſome were 
ent with a navy to catch him as he was committing acts of 
racy near the Orcades, and the iſles of Shetland, The 
Vox. II. 1 public 
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public ſtock was then at ſo low an ebb, that they were forced og 
to borrow money of James Douglas, Earl of Morton, to rig hen 
and fit out the navy; ſo that his private purſe, at that time, (cat! 
bore the burden of the public charge. Bothwel was there Den 
in a manner ſecure, both becauſe of the rigour of the wer- Hell 
ther, and the winter tempeſts then raging in thoſe ſeas, for 4 
which made them inacceſſible for a fleet; as alſo, becauſe h ber 
knew the treaſury, which he himſelf had exhauſted, could “ 
not afford money to fit one out; ſo that he was very nea her 

being ſurpriſed by the ſudden coming of William Kircaldy oH HA 
Grange, who commanded the fleet : Some of his compan but | 
were taken, but he himſelf eſcaped, with a few on the oppo KA 

ſite ſide of the Iſland amongſt the ſhallows and fords, wherq e 
great ſhips could not follow, and ſo ſailed to Denmark cure 
When he came there, not being able to give a good account kt 2 
from whence he came, nor whither he was bound, he wat lay, 

taken into cuſtody, and afterwards, being known by ſom fro 
merchants, he was clapped up cloſe priſoner,; and after . 
loathſome impriſonment for the ſpace of ten years, that, anq une 
other miſeries, made him diſtracted ; and thus he came to bring 
moſt ignominious death, ſuitable to his vile and wicked courk Je 
of life. | | child 

At the beginning of the next Spring, the regent deter part 

mined to make a progreſs over the whole kingdom to ſetiii a t 
courts of juſtice there, in order to repair and amend wha er 
went quite the wrong way, as well as what was juſt upon th, M. 
point of being turned into a wrong channel, by the tumultM}"s *© 
of ſome preceeding years. This proceeding of his was vari.” 
ouſly interpreted, according to mens ſeveral humours anc klves 
diſpoſitions: The adverſe faction declaimed every where a Foul 


gainſt the regent's ſeverity, or, as they phraſed it, cruelt) beca 
which was indeed dreadful enough to thoſe perſons, who b in 
reaſon of the greatneſs of their offences, could not endur bt fe 
to be regulated by the law, becauſe they had been habituated Argy 
and bred up to licentiouſneſs in former times: But, if th other 
queen were but at liberty, ſome of them had rewards, othe heir 
impunity, in their eye; by which means many were draw! lo 1 
in to the contrary faction; nay, ſome of thoſe too, who ha decay 
Jerved as inſtruments in apprehending her. 23 
- Maitland was as great an enemy to Bothwel (whom I Wa 
looked upon as a vile and miſchievous man, and one th by 8 
would cut his throat) as he was a favourer of the queen ikew 
affairs; and becauſe he had no hopes of overthrowing bin: | 
as long as the queen was alive, therefore in parliament h "Hh 
inclined to that fide that would have had her puniſhed accold * 
Pola 


ing to law. James Balfour was in the like caſe, as imagin 
in 
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ng Bothwel to be his implacable enemy, though neither of 
mem was thought innocent in the matter of the king's 
leath. But when Bothwel was taken, and kept prifoner in 
Denmark, they then applied their thoughts wholly to the 
leliverance of the queen; not only becauſe they hoped 
for an impunity af their common crime more cafily from 
her ; but alſo becauſe they thought, the that had made 
way with her huſband would do but little better with 
her fon, whoſe infancy, and the ſhadow of whoſe royal 
nme was that alone, which kept her from the throne ; 
but befides, they judged it alſo for their own ſecurity, for 
{ar the fon ſhould come to the kingdom, and be the re- 
renger of his father's death. Beſides, there were no ob- 
cure conjectures, that the queen's mind was not mightily 
kt againit ſuch an attempt: For ſhe was often heard to 
ay, the child was not ſo long-lived ; and that a ſkilful a- 
trologer had told her at Paris, that her firft child would 
not live above a year, and (it is thought) that ſhe herſelf 
ame once to Stirling with the fame hopes, intending to 
bing the child with her to Edinburgh. That fuſpicion caul- 
« John Erſkine governor of the caſtle, not to ſuffer the 
child to be taken out of his hands; and made a great 
gart of the nobility likeways, then met at Stirling, afſoci- 
E themſclves by oath, to maintain the ſaid young prince in 
uety, 5 | | 
Moreover, the Hamiltons were, might and main, for free- 
ng the queen; becauſe if her fon could but be removed 
out of the way by her means, they would then be them- 
klves one degree nearer to the crown; and after that, it 
vould be no hard taſk to take her off into the bargain, 
becauſe ſhe was hated by every body for her crimes; and 
having once been ſtopped in her tyranny, would afterwards 
et forth the reins looſer, and more impetuoully to cruelty, 
Argyle and Huntley, of which the one had a mother, the 
th other a wife, of the family of the Hamiltons, cheriſhed 
er beir hopes, and wiſhed them good ſucceſs, but they had 
wi 0 proper reaſons of their own to incline them fo to do; 
ha becauſe neither of them was judged to be wholly ignorant, 

or guiltleſs, of the queen's crimes ; beſides, William Mur- 
hl" of Tullibardine, being quite averſe to the regent, both 
h by reaſon of his different opinion in point of religion, and 
nM ways his having a private grudge againſt him, though he 
in lad been highly ſerviceable in taking the queen; yet. did 
hint only revolt from the royal party himſelf, but drew a 
rd beat many of his friends along with him too, upon the pro- 
zin Polal of no ſmall rewards. Theſe were the principals in 
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dence in thoſe he had placed there, that he changed noun 
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delivering the queen; there were many others alſo tha 
tell in with their party, whom either domeſtic neceſſity 
private grudges, defire of revenge, hope of bettering their 
fortune, or elſe propinquity or obligation to thoſe aboy 


named, engaged to that fide. 
In this troubleſome ſtare of affairs, the regent was e 


qually unmoveable againſt the intreaties of his friends, andWune 


the threats of his enemies, tho' by the public libels, whic! 
they poſted up and down, he very well knew the cauſe o 
their hatred, and their deſire of revenge: And tho” ſom b 
aſtralogers, not unacquainted with the plots deſigned again 
him, had foretold, that he would not live beyond {ſuch 

day; yet he perſiſted in his purpoſe, often ſaying, © Tha 
he knew well enough he muſt die one time or other; anc 
that he could not part with his life more nobly or cre 
** ditably, than by procuring the public tranquillity of hi 
* native country.” And therefore, firſt, he ſummoned | 
convention of the eſtates at 'Glaſgow, to which place thin 
Lennox men, the Renfroans, and the men of Clydfdalto h: 
were commanded to come, and whilſt he was buſied thereMrd « 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in the puniſhment 0 
offenders, the plot that had been ſo long in agitation, fo 
the deliverance of. the queen, took effect. The manner o 
it was this: Within the caſtle where the queen was kept i: 
Lochlevin, there were the regent's mother, three brother 
of his by another father, and abundance of other women 
yet none were admitted to viſit. the queen, but ſuch as wer 
well known; or elſe, that came by the regent's order. Ou 
of theſe domeſtic attendants, the queen made choice o 
George Douglas as fitteſt for her purpoſe ; he was th 
regent's youngeſt brother, a young man, ingenious enough 
and by reaſon of his age apt to be impoſed upon by fe 
male inticements: He being ſomething familiar with her, 0! 
pretence to attend her in ſuch ſports, as courts at idle time 
refreſh themſelves withal, undertook to corrupt ſome of tb 
common ſervants of the caſtle, by gifts and promiſes; ant 
ſhe having intruſted the management of that point to hi 

would not deny any thing to ſuch a perſon, from whom ln 
expected her liberty. George then having a promiſe of in 
demnity from her himſelf and his partizans, and being ex 
cited with the hopes of great wealth and power for th 
future, not without the conſent of his mother (as was V 
rily thought) acted all that ever he could to bring th 
thing about. And though ſome perſons ſmelled the defign 
and acquainted the regent with it, yet he put ſuch a con 


ci 
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i iſland ; vpon that, he departed to the next village on 
ge end of the loch; where, having before corrupted the 
ficers of the caſtle with money, he had in a manner a 
rer communication with the queen by letters than before; 
d now truly there were not only thoſe Scots admitted to a 
mnerſhip in the plot, who were diſcontented at the pre- 
t ſtate of things, but the French were aſſopiated too by 
nes Hamilton, who had been regent ' ſome years before; 
xd by James Beton, archbiſhop of Glaſgow : The Scots 
| ſeems) were to do the work, and the French to pay 1 the 
es, ; 

— the end of April, an ambaſſador came from France, 


ha 

Min the name of his king, deſired leave to viſit the queen, 
erreich, if he did not obtain, he pretended he would preſent- 
hi depart. The regent told him, it was not in his power; that 
d We queen was not made priſoner by him, neither could he de- 


inc any thing in the caſe, without adviſing with thoſe 
do had firſt committed her, and with others who had after - 
d confirmed by an act of parliament what was done; ne- 
nheleſs he would gratify his ſiſter, and the king his ally, in 
lat he could, and would call an aſſembly of the nobles, the 
ith of the then next month in order to that end, With that 
frer the ambaſſador was ſomewhat pacified, and the regent 
ton in his courts of judicatory ; whereupon the queen 
ping bribed the maſter of a veſſel}, her other companions 
ng ; about ſleeveleſs errands, was brought out' of the 


Ou; her eſcape being told to thoſ; that were then at dinner 
ei he caſtle, they made a great ſtir, but to little purpoſe ; 
tha all the boats were hawled aſhore, and their loop-holes, 


put out their oars, were all ſtopped up, ſo that no ſpeedy 
uit could be made. There were horſemen expecting the 
ken on the other fide the loch, who carried her to the ſeve- 
houſes of the partizans in the deſign, and the day after, 
lich was May 3d,” the came to Hamilton, a town eight miles 


an unt frora Glaſgow. When the thing was noiſcd abroad, 
himgy came in to her, ſome diſtruſting the king” s party, which 
th looked upon as not very ſtrong ; others in hope of favour 


Im the queen; and ſome in confidence of a reward for their 
L ſervices in this tumult, diſcovered their minds; and part 
em having obtained pardon for what was paſt, expecting 
event of fortune, were but looſe adherents to the regenr. 
e defection of others was not ſo much wondered at, but the 


$8 Y 


th 


fignWvlt of Robert Boyd, who till that very day had obtained a 
onfiſhhat opinion for his conſtancy, afforded matter of diſcourſe; 
1c 0 ring br ought up on the ruins of a noble family (as I ſaid 


th be fore 


e old guard, only George himſelf was commanded out of 
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reported many more were making towards her from rem! 
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before in the life of King James III.) parſimoniouſly and mea 


- Iy under his father, a valiant man, and a mighty lover of f 
- antient frugality, followed the ſame courſe of life as the re 


of his relations did; that is to ſay, he applied himſelf to richt 


families in order to repair his own, and to reſtore this nob 


houſe, that was ſo lately flouriſhing, but now decaying, to i 


antient eſtate and dignity, For this end his father and! 
- Hirſt applied themſelves to the Hamiltons, who were then u 
- permoſt, And when their regency was at an end, and the chi 


magiſtracy ſettled in the queen dowager, and controverſi 
about religion began to ariſe, he joined in with the Reforme 
to whom his father bore a mortal averſion. That fact 
was accounted the moſt potent, to that he adhered till t 
neen's coming out of France; nay, he grew very renown 
or his conſtancy, fortitude and prudence; and Gileſpy E 
of Argyle was ſo far taken with him, that he would ſcarce 
any one thing without his. advice, However, when ſome 
the nobles had affociated at Stirling, not for any treaſona 
project, but only to defend the king, he indeed ſubſcribedt 


* 


| league too; but then, both he himſelf, and Argyle, who v 


guided by his counſel, ſhewed a great deal of levity, ind 
covering the whole intrigue to the queen. From that'tu 
forward, Boyd fided with the queen in all her deſigns, agai 
his old friends, being in good repute with her party; but 
was accounted an inconſtant man, a trimmer, and a tu 
coat, by thoſe whom he had deſerted. When the queen 1 
committed to priſon, Boyd made his applications to Murray 
regent, and was fo well reſpected by him, for his induſtry a 
Ingenuity, that he was admitted into his cabinet-council; a 
tho” ſeveral opinions paſſed upon him, yet he was in high 
vour with the regent at Glaſgow in his juridical proceſſes; 
when he perceived it was like to come to blows, he went 
privately to the queen, and ſent from thence a letter to 


Farl of Morton by his ſon, excuſing his departure, and 
ledging, he might probably do the royaliſts as much ſer 
there, as if he had ſtaid with them. His revolt, by reaſo 
the good opinion many had of his converſation and mann 


pu 
* 


gave great occaſion of diſcourſe. | 
In the mean time, the regent had an hot debate in co 


cil, whether they ſhould ſtay where they were, or elſe ge 
the king at Stirling: A great many were of opinion, thi 
was better not to ſay, and they urged arguments for it, 
that Hamilton was a town near them, full of people, and 


the clanſhips of that moſt numerous family lay round a! 
it: Beſides, the queen had with her 500 horſe, and it 
pe 
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its; whereas there were only a few of his own friends with 
e regent, the reſt hayfhg run away to the queen, or gone 
mately home about their own affairs, as if all things had 
en quiet; and though the citizens of Glaſgow were faithful 
ough, as being provoked by the many and great injuries 
xy had received from the Hamiltons, when in power; yet 
town itſelf was large, not very populous, and every way 
mroachable. On the contrary, others reaſoned, that all 
pended on the firſt beginning of things; that their depar- 


at all ſuſpicion of fear was then principally to be*avoided, 
x they ſhould animate their enemies by it, and diſcourage 
ir friends. On the one fide, there were the Cuninghams, 
d the Semples, potent families; on the other fide, Lennox, 
eking's peculiar patrimony, from whence the neareſt neigh- 
urs might preſently come in, within the ſpace of a few 
urs; the reſt either the next day, or, at fartheſt, the day 
er; in the interim, till further aid came, they had ſtrength 
ogh, eſpecially being aſſiſted by the townſmen. This 
nice prevailed in council. | 
The French ambaſlador poſted betwixt both parties, rather 
1 ſpy than a peace-maker, which yet he pretended to be; 
r perceiving that there was but a ſmall force at Glaſgow at 
, and an appearance of a great multitude at Hamilton, 
arneſtly excited the queen to put it to a battle preſently. 
ie regent had gathered a party from the neighbourhood, 
expected thoſe farther off from Merſe and Lothian ; 
re came in about 600 choice and reſolute men; he gave 
n one day to refreſh themſelves, and then determined to 
rch out to Hamilton, and to engage the enemy immedi- 
V;. for he believed delay was dangerous for him, and ad- 
ageous to the enemy, whom the. remote parts of the 
dom favoured moſt. Two days after, he was informed, 
ut the third watch, that the enemy was drawing together 
Im all places where they quartered ; they truſted to their 
nber, being about 6500 fighting men, and they knew the 
gent had ſcarce 4000 ; but they reſolved to march by Glaſ- 
„ and to leave the queen in Dunbarton caſtle, and ſo ei- 
to fight, or lengthen out the war as they-pleaſed; or if 
fregent ſhould be ſo hardy as to ſtop their paſſage, which 
7 believed he durſt not do, they would then fight, and 
e confident they ſhould beat him. But he having before 
ermined to provoke them to battle, as ſoon as ever he 
ud, drew out his men into the open field before the town, 
way that he thought the enemy would come, and there 
ted for them in battle- array for ſome hours. But when 
he, 


re would be diſhonourable, and look like running away; 
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he ſaw their troops on the other fide of the river, he preſen 
ly underitood their deſign, and commanded his foot to pe 
over the bridge, and his horſe to ford over the rive 
which they might de, it being low water, and ſo to mar 
to Langſide, which was a village by the river Cart, whe 
the enemies were to paſs, ſituated in the foot of an hi 
looking ſouth-weſt. On the Eaſt and North, the paiſy 2 
- was ſteep, but on the other ſide, there was a gentle deſce * 
into a plain; thither they haſtened with ſuch ſpeed, that t| ol 
royaliſts had near pofleſicd the hill, before the cnemiW.... 
who aimed at the fame place, underſtood their defig Becl 
though they marched thither by a nearer cut; but ten 
royaliſts met with two advantages, which was a great diff; 1 
couragement to their enemies; one, that Gileſpy Came . 
bel, Earl of Argyle, who commanded ia chief, fell fu. 
denly down from his horſe ſick, and by his fail much nd 
layed the march of his party. The other, that their fore 
being placed here and there in little valleys, could never 
all the royaliſts at once, whoſe ſuppoſed ſmall numbers 
indeed they were not many) made the enemy to deſyi 
them, and the diſadvantage of the place too. At laſt, whi 
the queen's forces drew nigh, and ſaw the ground whit 
they aimed at poſſeficd by the enemy, they went to anoth 
little hill over againſt them, and there divided their pa 
into two bodies: Their chief ſtrength they placed in t he x 
firſt; if they had overthrown their adverſaries there, th Ko 
knew the reſt would be diſmayed at their flight, and ind; 
march off without ſighting. The king's party alſo divid . 
themſelves into two wings; James Douglas, Earl of Mol: ch 
ton, Robert Semple, Alexander Hume, Patrick Lind: bighy 
each with his clanſhip, were placed in the right. In the | 
ſtood John Earl of Marr, Alexander Earl of Glencairn, V 
ham Earl of Monteith, and the citizens of Glaſgow. TW... 
'muſqueteers were in the village and gardens below, nl. r 
the highway. Both armics thus placed in battle-arrỹõ 
the queen's cannoneers and foot were driven from thi... 
poſts by the king's forces. On the other fide, the kin heir 
horſe be ng leſs by one half, were beaten back by the enen gi 
After they had performed. that ſervice, they endeavoul tage 
alſo to break the battalions of foot; in order whereunt wa 
they charged directly up the hill, but were beat oy cape 
the king's archers, and by ſome of thoſe, who after th Th. 
rout, had rallied again, and joined with the reſt of their Mud 5 
dy. Ta the mean time, the left wing of the enemy march bein 5 
by the highway, where there was a riſing ground lower do ind, 
into the valley, where though they were galled by the 4 ende. 
N | | | | Ve 
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ind ranged their body: There it was, that the two battali- 
ans held out a thick ſtand of pikes, as a breaſt-· work before 
hem; and fought deſperately for half an hour, without 
ring ground on either fide; inſomuch that they, whoſe 
ng pikes were broke, threw daggers, ſtones, pieces of 


their enemies faces: but ſome of the hindermoſt ranks of 
he king's forces beginning to run, (whether out of fear of 
reachery, is uncertain) their flight, without doubt, had 
nuch diſordered thoſe who ſtood to it, unleſs the ranks had 
keen ſo thick, that the foremoſt could not know what the 
lindmoſt did. Then thoſe of the ſecond battalion, ſeeing 
he others danger, and perceiving no enemy coming to charge 
hemſelves, ſent ſome whole troops to wheel to the right, 
nd to join with the firſt ; upon which the adverſe party 
ould not bear their charge, but were wholly routed and put 
o flight: Many were ſo enraged againſt them, that tnere 
tould Have been a great ſlaughter in the purſuit, had 
tot the regent ſent out horſe ſeveral ways, to forbid the 
aecution. The ſecond ſquadron of the Royaliſts ſtood 10 


Alorderly manner; when they, in like manner, broke their 
nnks, and purſued. The queen ſtood about a mile from 
lie place to ſee the zEtion, and after the rout, fled with 
bme horſe of her party, who had eſcaped, towards Eng- 
ind; the reſt ran away as well as they could to their own 
lomes: There were but few killed in the field, but more 
u the purſuit (being wearied and wounded) all along the 
twhways and fields. The number of the ſlain were about 
do, but there were more taken priſoners. Of the king's 
brees there were not many wounded, of the chief command- 
es none but Alexander Hume and Andrew Stuart, and only 
ine man killed; the reſt of the army, betides a few horſe, 
mo purſued very far, returned joyfully into the town; 
mere, after giving thanks to Almighty God, for proſpering 
licir juſt cauſe againſt a double number of their enemies, and 
br giving them, in à manner, an unbloody victory, mutually 
ongratulating one another, they went to dinner. This bat- 
le was fought May the 13th, eleven days after the queen's 
cape out of priſon. * "I 1 

The French ambaſſador expected the event of the fight, 
ad promiſed himſelf a ſure victory on the queen's fide, but 


nd, without taking his leave of the regent to whom he pre- 
ended he was ſent, got a party of horſe to guide him; and 


nuſqueteers, yet paſſing through thoſe ſtraits,» they opened | 


ices or. lances, and whatſoever they could come by, into 


ung, till they ſaw the enemy ſcattering, and flying in a 


king thus diſappointed of his hopes, he put off his maſk, 
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| oh g 1 
with what ſpeed he could, made far England. In the way he W ,, 
was robbed by moſs-troopers; but James Douglas, laird of 2 
Drumlanerick, tho' he knew he was of the enemies party, a 


had fuch deference to the hanour and name of an ambaſla- 
dor, that he cauſed his goods to be reſtored to him. The re- ¶ bor 
gent paſſed the reſt of the day of battle in taking a liſt of the I ger 
priſoners ; ſome he diſcharged gratis, others upon ſurties; M;. 
the chief commanders were retained, eſpecially the Hamil- 
ton's family, and ſent to priſon. The day after, knowing 
how much that clan was hated in the neighbourhood, he He: 
took only 500 horſe, commanding the reſt of his army to ili 
ſtay in their quarters, and went into the vale of Clydſdale, 
where he found all places naked and deſolate, the inhabitants I x... 
being run away, as rather conſcious to themſelves what they 


had deſerved, than confiding in the regent's clemency, of © 
which yet they had experience before: He took the caſtles * 
of Hamilton and Draffin, which were naked places, only in N 2031 
Hamilton caſtle was found ſome of the houſhold-ſtuff of 3 


King James V. The ſame fear and terror forced the queen 
into England, either becauſe ſhe thought no place in that 
part of Scotland fafe enough for her; or elſe becauſe ſhe den 
durſt not truſt John Maxwel of Herreis. | 
When the regeat had fettled all things, as well as he could "MY 
at preſent, he ſummoned an aſſembly of the eſtates to be bft 
held at Edinburgh, in the month f 2 The adverſe they 
party endeavoured many ways to hinder it: Rumours were hne 
Ipread abroad of aid from France, nor were they altogether 
groundlefs. For ſome troops were drawn down to the ſea- 
tide, under the command of the Earl of Martigues, a ſtout 

man of the family. of Luxemburgh, to be tranſported with 
all ſpeed into Scotland; and they had. been ſo, rec 
had not civil wars on a ſudden broke out in France. Pu 
that aſſiſtance would not have been fo, prejudicial to the re. 

| 2 as his enemies thought, for it would have alienatec 


England from them, and engaged it to him. Moreover Ar x; 
gyle, with 600 of his clanſhip, came to Glaſgow, where he peac 
had a conference with the Hamiltonians, and other leaders o ſum 
the faction, to hinder the convention; but finding no way e his 
effect it, they went every man ſeverally home. Huntley all fer 

had, got together 1000 foot, againſt the day of the parlia repe 
ment's ſitting; he came as far as Perth, where percelv1l obſt 
chat the fords of the river Tay were guarded by William Ru mar, 


ven, and the neighbouring nobility, who continued loyal t 

the king, he retired without doing any thing of moment. 

About the ſame time, there came letters from the Quec 

of England, by the inter ceſſion '6f the adverſe party, 3 1 
| : | 8 . 
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regent, to put off the parliament ; ſhe deſired, that judgment 
might not be haſtened concerning the rebels, till the was 
made acquainted with the whole cauſe; for ſhe could not 
well bear the injury and affront, which the queen, her neigh- 
bour and near kinfwoman, affirmed ſhe had received from 
her ſubjects. Tho' the requeſt was but ſimall in itſelf, yet if 
it ſhould have been granted, at the inſtance of the rebels, 
they might have thought to have carried all; either becaufe 
ſuch a trifling delay ſcemed to hearten chem, and weaken 


their enemy, eſpecially ſince it might argue a fear in the roy- 


aliſts; or that they, in the mean time, reſolved to call a con- 


vention in the name of the queen. But the regent, being 


ſenſible of what great conſzquence it was to have the parlia- 
ment fit, tho” even all the power of the enemy had combined 
wainft-it, reſolved to keep his day. In that parliament there 
was a great debate, whether all thoſe who had taken up arms 
againſt the king, and afterwards had not obtained their par- 
don, ſhould be condemned as traitors, and have their goods 
confiſcated, But William Maittand, who ſecretly -favoured 
the rebels, obtained, that only a few of them ſhould be con- 
demned ar prefent, as a terror to the reft, and a door of cle- 
mency left open to others, if they repented. That procedure 
vonder fully encouraged the conſpirators, and increaſed their 
obſtinary, ſince they ſaw their puniſhment deferred, and 
they were verily - perſuaded, that neither the Queen of Eng- 
land, being their queen's neighbour and kinſwoman, nor the 
Guifes, who were then very powerful in the French court, 


nor the French king himfelf, would ſuffer ſuch an eclipſe to 


be made of royal majeſty; and tho” they ſhould be deſerted 
by them, yet they were not ſo weak of themſelves, as not to 


be able to maintain their cauſe without foreign aid, as being 


ſuperior in number and power; fo that nothing was wanting 


o the victory, but the empty ſhadow: of the royal name, 


which was (faid they) uſurped by force. 

In the mean time, the regent attended only the public 
peace: ſome of the neighbouring offenders he fined in ſmall 
ſums, and ſo took them into favour ; the Earl of Rothes, by 
bis friends interceffion, was banithed for three vears; as 
tor the reſt, he daily, by correſpondents, ſolicited them to 
fepent and come in; but perceiving that many of them were 


obſtinate, and inclined to revenge, he levied an army, and 


marched into Annandale, Niddifdale, and lower Galway, 
where he took ſome caſtles, and put garriſons into them; 05 
ters, whoſe owners were more refractory, he demolifhed, 
and, in a thort time, would have run over the- whole coun- 
uy, had not letters from the Queen of England interrupted 
| * | the 
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in her letters to this purpoſe, againſt the avengers of the 
* {end commiſſioners to her, to inform her of the ſtate o 
the whole matter, and to make anſwer to thoſe, eithe 
© ledged againſt himſelf,” This demand ſeemed very grier 


and thar before foreign princes, who are oftentimes emulous 


life, before a foreign judicature ; though the caſe was dau ber, 


| ſuch mighty difficulties. Being thus reſolved to ſend am 


the regent himſelf reſolved to go, and chuſe proper per 
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the courſe of his victories. She was perſuaded by the exile e. 
that the Queen of Scots had received much wrong: Thale fi 
her ill- affected ſubjects had laid unjuſt imputations on herſWtic | 
and declared ſhe would not fuffer the royal name to grow! ſhe 1 


cheap, or majeſty to be ſo contumeliouily uſed, as to be ener. 


poſed to the wills of ſeditious perſons, That the wrong offÞith 
this great wickedneſs redounded only to one, but the ex 
ample to all; and therefore ſhe delired they would applyffſ* V 
ſome ſpeedy remedy, that the contagion of dethroning prine: ¶ at 
might not ſpread farther, Having made a great harangu ver, 


Eing's murder, ſhe deſired of the regent, © That he woul 


* crimes or reproaches, which were caſt upon, and Ae. 


vous and offenſive, that things already judged, ſhould der 
called again in queſtion, to a new and hazardous trial 


if not enemies, and their minds already prepoſſeſſed by ad ke 
verſaries; and for a man, as it were, to plead for his o nigh 


lity. 
miſſie 
ferfic 
How 
dadle 
there 
of he 


gerovs and hard, yet many arguments induced him to com 
ply with the propoſal, though never ſo unequal. Abroad 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, the queen's uncle, ruled all 1 
France; and at home, a great part of the nobility conſpired 
in behalf of the queen ;. and if the Queen of England were 
diſobliged too, then he ſhould have no force to withſtan 


baſſadors, he could not tell whom to pitch upon: The 
chief of the nobility declining the employment : Art laſt 


ſons to attend him, amongſt whom was William Maitland 
though much againſt his will; but the regent, knowing 
him to be a factious perſon, and inclinable to the queen“ 
party, did not think it ſafe to leave him behind, whilit 
things were in ſuch a doubtful condition at home; and there- 
fore he perſuaded him, by great promiſes and rewards, to 
accompany him, not doubting but to overcome his avarich 
ous mind with large preſents; the reſt went very willinghy. 
The chief were James Douglas, and Patrick Lindſay, of the 
nobility ; of che clergy the. Biſhop of the Orcades, and the 
a bbot of Dunfermline; of lawyers, James M-Gil, and Hen- 
ry Balnavey; to whom he added a ninth, viz George Bu- 
chanan. Though he found himſelf in theſe difficult cit. 
cumſtances, yet two things relieved his thoughts; one 2 
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tie equity of his cauſe; the other, the laſt letters he receiv- 


ile, | | 

Phaſed from the Queen of England, gave him aſſurance, that, it 
herne crimes objected againſt the Queen of Scots were true, 
ne ſhould judge her unworthy to hold that ſceptre any long- 
e er. The regent was a little heartened by thoſe letters, and, 
g ol rich above 100 horſe in his company, he began his journey, 


ho' he had certain intelligence brought him, that the Earl 
of Weſtmoreland, at the command of the Duke of Norfolk, 
natched to intercept him, before he had got to York : How- 


nCe 
gude, October 4th, he came to York, the place appointed for 
' thMite conference, and the fame day, almoſt hour, Thomas 
duld Howard, Duke of Norfolk, likeways entered the city. The 
e o raſon why an ambuſh was laid for the regent, was becauſe 
tell he Duke, by ſecret correſpondents, was dealing with the 
a Mueen of Scots to marry her; and therefore, that the ſuſpi- 
ier on of the king's murder might be more eafily taken away, 
be reſolved, if the regent could be diſpatched, to return home, 
rial Mid ſuppreſs the letters ſhe had written to Bothwel, which 
ous contained a manifeſt diſcovery of the whole; but becauſe the 
ad uke was fo near, ſhe could not fo accomplith it, as that he 
on night not alſo be aſperſed with the infamy of 1o cruel a mur- 
dan er, and therefore the plot was deferred till another opportu- 
omMWoiy. Beſides Norfolk, there were appointed two other com- 
dad niffioners by the Queen of England, to determine the contro- 
1 infMſcrfies of the Scots, the Earl of Suffex, who inclined to 
iredMiloward's party, as it was commonly reported, and Sir Ralph 
verealler,/an indifferent and impartial perion: Within a few days, 
andere came meſſengers from the Queen of Scots, to complaui 
am- Net her diſobedient ſubjects, and to defire help ot the Queen 
TheWof England to enable her to return hon.c without delay. They 
laſt bd their hearing apart from the regent, and his attendants: 
per irt, they proteſted, ' that they came not before them as 
ind adges, that had a lawful authority over them; then they made 
ringe long harangue, what wrong the queen had received from 
en ler ſubjects; and after, deſired of the Qucen of England, 
i hat either the would perſuade her ungratetul ſubjects to re- 
ere-· mit their prince; or, if they refuſed, them that ſhe would 
, to ſupply her with an army, to force them to it. After dome, 
ric Mew hours, the regent was heard: He ſtood upon the equity 


af his cauſe, referring it to impartial judges : He pleaded, 
theW©at the Royaliſts had done nothing, but according to the an- 
the dent laws and cuſtoms of their nation, and that too ratined 
ad approved in full parliament; and that he being a ſingic 
hſerſon, with thoſe few with him, could not abrogate any 
thing which had been enacted by common conſent of all the 
ſtates of parliament, But when the Engliſh connmiiionere 

8 . | | told 
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told them, they could not be ſatisfied with thoſe ſtatutes mad w 
at their parliaments at home, and how produced, unleſs wit 
al they produced the reaſons, which moved the nobility {thi: 
Juch a ſevere judgment againſt the queen : The regent wi \ 

_ unwilling, as much avoiding to divulge the foul offences W#ht 
the queen, being his fiſter alſo, and that amongſt foreignerſſOihe 
who were forward enough to hear them, and therefore dit e 
nied to do it, unleſs upon theſe terms, That, if he mad 
good the charge againſt the queen, that ſhe killed her hun 
band, then the Queen of England ſhould ſtipulate and pr 

- miſe to defend the young king's cauſe, and take him, asMWur5 
were, into her protection. But when the Engliſh commiſi Rc 
ners told them, that they had only a commiſſion to hear teen 
demands of both ſides, and ſo to lay the whole matter befoſ her, 
their queen: The regent again urged them to obtain ſuch Moirl: 
promiſe from their queen, or elſe that they themſelves thou 
get a commiſſion, fully to decide the controverſy; if them 
would do that, he promiſed, unleſs he evidently made it afliters 
tar, that the King was murdered by his wife's means, | 

\ ould not think himſelf unworthy the puniſhment due ffi | 
trimes the moſt flagrant and enormous. The commiſſoneai 
wrote to the queen to know her mind herein : who returne 
anſwer, ** That the Scots of the king's party ſhould ſend o 
or more of their number to her court, who might ful WI 
-* acquaint her with the merits of their cauſe, and then feen 
« would conſider what was fit for her to do.” Upon whiq e rc 
the reyent ſent William Maitland, of whom many finiſtFÞ qu. 
opinions daily aroſe, and James M*Gil, not fo much to yt 
his aſſiſtant in public buſineſs, as to obſerve his action 
Lhe cauſes which made Maitland ſuſpected were theſe, 

- mongft many others: Before his jourhey into England, th@Þcen 
be mightily endeavoured to conceal his deſigns,” yet by Wi En 
words and actions, and great familiarity with the men of tWeitio 
adverſe party; and farther, by letters he ſent to the Scan i 
Queen, which were intercepted, they could not be fille the 
In thoſe letters he erideavoured to perſuade the queen, th 
dis ſervice might yet be uſeful to her, uſing the example ON 
the lion in the fable, who, being taken in a net, was freude m 
by ſuch mean animals as rats. And after he came to To all 
there was ſcarce a night he did not meet with the chicir 
umbaſſadors of the adverſe party, confulted. with them, 2 
acquainted them with the deſigns of the regent. The regel 
did not forbid thoſe meetings, knowing he ſhould do no go! 
by it, but only make them meer more ſecretly. Tho' the 
; were manifeſt evidences of his treachery, yet caſually the 


Happened an undeniable demonſtration of it. Norfolk 1 


— 
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went abroad on pretence of hunting, where they had a 
iat deal of diſcourſe concerning the whale affair, and came 
dis agreement amongſt themſelves, to ſpin out the matter, 
t was poſſible, and ſa to delay it, that at laſt, e 
icht be done, and yet the cauſe ndt feem wholly deſerte 
her. For, by this means, the regent muſt depart, with- 
Wit effecting what he came for; or elfe, ſome cammotian 
home would enforce him fo to do, and then other reme- 
s might emerge. in time: For Norfolk was then deſign- 


wry the other. Maitland informed John Leſly, Biſhop 
WW Roſs, with this, one intimately acquainted with all the 
wen's affairs, who accordingly informed his. miſtreſs by 
ter, how the duke would have her write to court what 
urſe to ſteer for the future; and though her cauſe 
ent but ſlowly on, yet that delay ſhould not hinder ber 
Won expecting a good iſſue, The queen having read thoſe 
ters, laid them by as looſe papers, ſo that they came 


it brought to the regent, who by them diſcovered the 
uin of his adverſary's deſign, againſt him; as for Mait- 
Wd, he had experienced his perfidiouſneſs many times be- 


re. 


ie regent himſelf ſhould come up, and ſpeak to the points 
queſtion by word of mouth: Upon which, he diſmiſſed 
ut of his retinue, and with the reſt went to London; but 
gere he met with the ſame difficulty as he had done at 
lork ; for he refuſed to enter upon the accuſation of the 
een his ſiſter, unleſs, if he proved her guilty, the queen 
i England would take the Scots king's. party into her pro- 
tion : If ſhe would do this, he would begin the aecuſa- 
an immediately, upon the ſame terms as he had propoſed 
b the delegates at York, Whilſt theſe things were acting 
London, the Queen of Scots, by means of James Bal: 
bur, endeavoured to raiſe commotions in Seotland ; and, 


all the exiles, and to Bothwel's friends, td contribute all 
ir endeavours to infeſt the contrary faction by foree of 
ums: And not only created lieutenants through all the 
Kngdom, to whom ſhe gave even kingly power, but cauſ- 
K tumours, to be fpread- abroad, that the regent, and his 
ompanions were committed e to the Tower of Lon- 


, ſhe deviſed another (to wit) that the regent had pro- 
: | + miſed 


g a civil war, how to take off the one queen, and to 


be read by others; and from hand to hand, were at 


When the ambaſſadors before mentioned came to the 
wen at London, ſhe and her council 5 it beſt, that 


he more eaſily to accompliſh her deſigns, ſhe wrote letters 


On; hut foreſeeing that fatfehaqd, could not be long believ- 


— 
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miſed to ſubject Scotland to the erown of England; and, thai. | 
he was to give up the king, as a ſecurity. It is thought, he 
deſign in this was, that whereas ſhe had promiſed the ſan 
things by her commiſſtoners; and the Engliſh looked upo! 
it as a vanity in her, ſeeing ſhe had no power to perform it 
yet ſhe was willing to poſſeſs the minds of the vulgar with a 
untruth, and fo to raiſe an odium againſt the regent; and 
if the could not avert the whole reproach from herſelf, ye 
at leaſt ſhe would have her adverſaries bear a part with he 
therein, | | | 

When the regent ſaw himſelf in theſe ſtraits, he reſolve, 
to end matters as well as he could, and ſo to return home 
Whereupon at the earneſt folicitation of the Engliſh, wht 
deſired to know the cauſes of the proceedings in Scot 
land (without which they could determine nothing); he alk 
being deſirous to ſatisfy the Queen of England at that time 
whom he could not offend without great prejudice to hi 
cauſe; and being willing to return home to extinguith th 
civil war, then in its firſt riſe, neither of which he coul 
well do, unlefs the Queen of England was his friend, or 
teaſt not his enemy ; induced by theſe motives, he firſt pre 
reſted before the council of England, that it was not will 
ingly, but by the importunity of his enemies, that he w: 
compelled to accuſe his queen and ſiſter of ſo horrid a cri 
before ſtrangers ; that he did not do it out of any inclin 
tion to accuſe, but out of neceſſity to clear himſelf; for 
was very unwilling to diſcover thoſe things which he wiſhec 
if poſſible, might be covered in perpetual oblivion; an 
therefore, if any reflexion were made on what he did, t 
envy ought deſervedly to light upon thoſe, who would nc 
ſuffer him to be like himſelf; that is, to obey his prind 
chearfully, when good, and to reprove him or her again 'þ 


<> 


his, will, when evil ; only he deſired one thing, that t 


| queen's proxies,” who had forced him to that charge, mig bat 
be preſent to hear the crimes objected ; that ſo, if they we 3 
falſe, they might diſprove them before the council; a 
that he himſelf, in many weighty matters, might alſo may En 
uſe of their evidence. The Scots queen's commiſſioneſif © 
refuſed this, as putting little confidence in their own caul 
and infiſted only on this one thing, that the queen, vl 
was by force of arms ejected, might be reſtored. Wh 
upon, a day was appointed for the regent to ſhew cau 
why the revengers of the king's murder had taken 
arms (for he himſelf was then in France) and had cjea4F 
the queen from her eee and acted other things, W 


tul that time they had done. When the time came, 
| | declare 


* 
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kclared, in order, all things as they had been acted, and 
be teſtimonics of the partizans of the king's murder, made 
fore their deaths; and alſo the ſtatute of parliament, to 


" ich many of the regent's accuſers had ſubſcribed : And 
0 ben the filver cabinet was produced, which the queen had 


given her by her former huſband Francis, and had beſtowed 
n Bothwel; in which were letters to Bothwel, writ in 
French, with the queen's own hand, and a French poem, 
ot unelegantly compoſed by her; and alſo the manner 
f the king's death; and after his death, Bothwel's car- 
ing her off, and three contracts of marriage with him: 
he one before the parricide, written with her own hand, 
0 which, as by a bill, ſhe promiſes to marry him, as ſoon 
þ ever ſhe was freed from her former huſband : The other 
as, before the divorce from his former wife, writ by Hunt- 
ys hand: The third was openly made, a little before the 
mrriage. When all this was produced, ſeen, and read be- 
re the council; the whole fact was ſo plainly expoſed, 


h th Ee. Whole 
cout now no doubt could be made, who was the author of 
or ai: Though the Queen: of England could not. but believe 
+ pre eſe diſcoveries, yet the fluctuated in her mind; on the 


ne fide, there were emulation, the queens mutually hating 
ne another; there were alſo fuch flagrant crimes, and ſuch. 
ident proofs, that the Engliſh queen thought her kinſwo- 
un of Scotland deſerved no aſſiſtance to reſtore her: And 
ugh her mind inclined to that which was right, yet it 
as ſhaken- and heſitated, upon the remembrance of her 
mer ſtate, not without a commiſeration: and beſides the 
wjeſty of royal honour, and a fear, leaſt, the example of 
pelling princes might creep. into the neighbouring king- 
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Id nd | . F 
prind uns, wrought, much upon her: Beſides, ſhe was afraid of 
dan nce, for the peace with then was not very ſure or firm; 
it t d eſpecially. at that time, the French ambaſſador daily 

ding the cauſe of the baniſhed queen. The Spaniſh 
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abaſador was. deſired alſo to interpoſe his mediation; 
t the foulneſs of the crimes ſo deterred him, that he ab- 
Ilutely refuſed to meddle with it. Whereupon the Queen 
England, that ſhe might leave a door open for repentance, 
matters ſhould: ſucceed amiſs in France, and not cut off 
| occaſion of gratifying them, gave a middle anſwer, fo 
mpering it, that at preſent ſhe ſaid, ſhe knew no cauſe to 
de contrary, but that all things had been acted according 
law and juſtice in Scotland; yet, as if the deferred the 
pmplete decifion till-another, time, ſhe deſired, that, ſeeing. 
fetine tumults recalled the regent, he would leave her 
be of his retinue in his ſtead, to make anſwer to thoſe. 
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crimes, which might be objected againſt him in kis abſence. 
But the regent, who ſaw the matter to be thus Gelayed, 
that the queen might take her meaſures to give fcntence for 
her own advantage, and the event of foreign affairs, left 
no ſtone unturned that he might have the cauſe fully de- 
termined now; and therefore he delired, as moſt juſt and 
equitable, that if his enemies, who had long ſtudied before. 
hand to accuſe him, had any thing to alledge, they woul 

now produce it, and not watch an opportunity to calumniate of 


him in his abſence, ſecing they refuſed to appear face to.“ 
face; he was not ignorant what rumours his enemies woul: hin 
cauſe to be ſpread amongſt the people, and what they ha be 
already ſaid to ſome of the council and to the French am for 
baſſador; and therefore, he earneſtly defired of the council * 
to command them not to mutter privately, but declare open! 
- ly what they had to ſay; and that he wanted not to make & 
ſuch haſte home, but that he would gladly clear himſelf firſt, Ws 
let his own, or the public intereſt ſuffer What it would ub pn 
his abſence, Whereupon the commiſſioners of the baniſhe lim 
queen were ſent for, and told, if they had any thing to al a 


ledge againſt the regent or his companions, in reference tc 
the king's murder, they ſhould, produce it: Their anſwe \ 
was, they had nothing at prefent, but they would accuſe 2 
them, when they were commanded by their queen. The 


regent anſwered, that he was always ready to give an ac 
count hi nr dt 3 > x... ob 
count of all his actions; neither would he ſhun either time . 


or place fo to do; yet ſeeing the queen began that accuſa 


tion of him, he defired of his accuſers there preſent, that 


if any of them had the leaſt objection againſt him, the) 1 
would then declare it; for it was much more honourable tc 8 
produce it before fo illuſtrious an aſſembly, than in private FY 
cabals to ſully his fame in his abſence : This they alſo re | 7 
fuſed. Upon which the whole council called upon them of 
and in a manner reproached them, ſo that they were com _ 
pelled, fingly and ſeverally to confeſs, that they knew no wy 
thing of .themſelves, why Murray, or any of his, fhoul Py 1 
be accuſed of the king's murder, Then, after a long dil * 


pute, pro and con, the council was diſmiſſed, and from tha 
time there was never any more mention made of accuſing thi 
regent, or any of his companions. . 
Whilſt the regent was thus neceſſarily detained in England 
on a public account, the qucen's faction tried every Way 
both at home and abroad, to make diſturbances, but with 
out effect. James Hamilton, who had been regent ſome 
years before, ſecing that things went not according to hi 
mind at home, had gone into France, where having * f 
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ew companions, he lived privately with a ſervant or two 


>NiCE, * 5 2 7 2 2 o ' * 
Jo attend him, free from the hurry of all public buſineſs: 

N yed © y MR y 3 P 57 . 

(hut when the Queen of Scots was eſcaped out of priſon, o- 


Jef come in battle, and then fled for England; the French 
; knowing that Murray was called home into his own country, 
5 N e 5 
b an 00d in his pafſage through France, not being able to work 
ore. him over to their party, in regard they could not ſend men 
tore- ; 7 OOO | | | 
ought money to Scotland, to raiſe diſturbance there, by reaſon 
nao their own commotions at home; they therefore thought 
5 t moſt adviſeable to ſet up Hamilton, in competition with 
e tog. , go Fra. 1 hs 
ould lim, eſpecially at that time, when the regent, with part of 
had dhe nobility, was abſent, and out of the way. He was theres 
bre drawn out of his privacy, and accommodated with 
ſome few piſtoles, and larger promiſes. In his return thro? 
England, his friends perſuaded him, that, fince the Queen 
of Scots wita her faction favoured him, and the Queen of 
England was not averſe to him, he would apply to the latter, 
o induce Murray, by her authority, to reſign his regency to 
him, in as much as that office, by the law and conſent of al- 
y 


th office, by the la | 
g 1 noſt all nations, and eſpecially by the cuſtom of their own 
ee of ountry, was due to him, as the next in blood: Neither 


vas there any great need to make a laborious ſearch into 


alily find, that governors were always appointed to their 
princes, when under age, ont of tlie next of kin; as when 
Robert III. died in the abſence of James I. his uncle Robert 
managed the government, and his ſon Murdac ſucceeded 
Robert : And of late times, John Duke of Albany was made 
rovernor to King James V. whilſt he was under age: Nay, 
that Hamilton himſelf had been regent, ſome few years be- 
fore Mary, now queen, was of age fit to govern or mar- 


lawful ſuffrages, but unjuſtly by the rebellious; and that 
which en e. the indignity was, that it was done in con- 
tempt of the blood royal, and a baſtard fet up in his room ; 
but if the honour were reſtored to him, in a very ſhort time 
al domeſtic tumults would be quieted; and the queen, even 
vithout blood, would recover her crown and dignity again, 
lo which the king's ambaſſadors anſwered, ** 'Thar Hamil- 
* ton deſired a thing, not only contrary to the laws and 
- cuſtoms of their anceſtors ; but, if the conſideration of the 
4 law were omitted, yet it was very unjuſt in itſelf ; for out 
_ anceſtors (laid they) by reaſon their princes were murdered 
; 27 their, kindred, AAA 
change the method of their aſſemblies in making a king : 

For as before, in the family of Fergus, our firſt king, 
AA a 2 * aftef 
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he records of antient times for this; in which he might 


7; and how he was not excluded from that office by any 
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after the king's death, it was not the next of blood, bn 


he that was moſt fit, was choſen king by ſuffrage : SF af 
Kenneth III. that he might hinder all plots againſt prince hi 
by thoſe of their blood, and might alſo prevent the cru M 
and bloody emulations of their kindred . amongſt them N 
ſelves, made this decree of ſucceſſion that now is, for th" H 
next of blood to be ſubſtituted in the room of the decealM* R 
ed King. And men by experience finding, that in ſo grei th 
an inconſtancy of fortune, it was ſcarce poſſible, but th ar 
ſometimes the right of chief magiſtracy ſhould fall on ſt. 
child, or elſe on one unable to govern; therefore the h. 
decreed, that he who preceded others in power and vi A 
dom, ſhould undertake the adminiſtration of the governMW* m 
ment in the mean time; and our anceſtors, by obſervinÞ it 
this courſe for almoſt 600 years, have tranſmitted ,dowif tr 
a kingdom ſafe to us. Thus, when Robert Bruce died th 
there ſucceeded regents choſen by moſt voices, Thoma pl 
Randolph, Earl of Murray; Donald Earl of Marr, An cr 
drew Murray, John Randolph, Robert Stuart; ſomdiffff ta 
times a ſingle perſon, ſometimes more than one, wer" ne 
choſen by our public conventions to that office: So whe" m 
James II. was a child, Alexander Livingſton was appoint" he 
ed his governor, who was no way related to that king ii g⸗ 
blood, neither was he ſo much as a nobleman, but W' « 
knight only, more eminent for his wiſdom than his fam er 
ly. And if any ſay, that was for want of ſome of th tc 
king's line, the excuſe will not hold; for at that ver v 
time, there was John Kennedy, chief of his family, Wl" h. 
nephew by the ſiſter of James I. a man eminently vi q 
and virtuous; there were alſo his uncles, James KennedyM' w 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the eminenteſt perſon fo tl 
virtue in the whole kingdom; as alſo his brother, the 10" bi 
of the king's aunt; Douglas Earl of Angus; Archibal fv 
alſo, Earl of Douglas, not far removed from the king kh 
line, but in power was almoſt equal to him; at leall n. 
he was ſuperior to all others; yet none ever complain it 
of the injuſtice of our aſſemblies in chuſing Livingſto be 
guardian. And not long after, James III. had four tu jv 
tors or guardians aſſigned him, not taken on the account qq ce 
their kindred, but choſen by vote. And of late, John Du c: 
of Albany was ſent for by the nobility out of France, . h 
govern Scotland in the minority of James V. and when 8 
came, he was ſettled in the regency by a public ſtatute bi 
enacted in a convention of the eſtates, which was not don bl 
on the account of proximity in blood ; for'he had Ale gen 


ander an elder brother, one perhaps inferior to him, Je 
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of far greater merit than James Hamilton, who for a time 
affected that dignity. In the abſence of James I. Robert 
his uncle managed the kingdom, I pray, by what right? 
Was he aſſumed into that office for nearneſs of blood? 
No: Was he elected by the people? No, nor that either. 
How was he then created? Fll tell you how. When King 
Robert III. was neither in body nor mind fit to manage 
the kingly office, he ſet up Robert his brother in his ſtead, 
"and commended his children to his care. The brother 
* ſtarved David his eldeſt ſon to death ; James the younger 
„had been alſo killed, had he not faved his lite by flight: 
And being thus ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the govern- 
„ment, the king his brother dying for grief, he kept 
it without the conſent of the people in parliament, and 
tranſmitted it to his fon Mordachus. How Robert the king 
that died laſt ſtood affected towards his brother, is ver 
„plain; for, as when he was a dying, he abominated and 
curſed him, as the executioner of his children; ſo cer- 
@ tainly if he had been well enough in his lifetime, he would 
not have deſigned him guardian to them. We are put in 
mind of that time, wherein, after the death of James V. 
" he himſelf was made regent, (as if any thing at all was le- 
" pally acted by him all that time.) When Cardinal Beton 
* endeavoured by fraud to invade the chief magiſtracy, he 
* crept into the vacant office, rather out of peoples hatred 
"to Beton, than love to him; being got into it, he ruled 
with great cruelty and avarice; and not many years ago, 
he ſold that magiſtracy which he got by force, and the 
queen too, then committed to his care: In this was ſhewn, 
what affection the pcople bare to him, when they preferred 
" the government of a woman and a ſtranger, before that 
bitter ſlavery: they ſuffered under him. You'ſfee then, I 
" ſuppoſe, how this requtſt of Hamilton's is contrary to the 
king WI hivs of our country, and the inſtitutions of our anceſtors ; 
" nay, ſo contrary, that for want of arguments to maintain 
"it, he ſupports it only with falſehood. And if there could 
x pe cuſtom of this kind, all men fee how un- 
' Juſt it would Be: For what can be more unequal, than to 
commit, the innocent and weak age of the prince to his 
care, who either datly expects, or wiſhes for the death of 
his pupil? All 'whoſe family hath born, and doth bear 
en . sreat and laſting enmity to the family of the King that now 
aut reigns? What ſafeguard: can there be here, in nearneſs f 
blood, againſt antient hatred, griping avarice,” and a vehe- 
ment propenſion to the tyranny he hath taſted of? Lao- 
dice Queen of the Cappadocians, is reported to have _ 
| . 66 er : 
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« her ſons, as they came to age, thus purchaſing to herſelf 
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* by his uncle Lewis, though he was of age, and married 


- whence ſo many, valiant men had proceeded, was exti 


- grandfather by his father's fide, when he could not k 


and the kingdom, when they could not enjoy it the 


from the priſon of a moſt miſerable bondage, ſo as to tal 


- Man and a firanger,” Ka v 


ſhort enjoyment of ſupreme dominion, with the innoce 
blood of her own children. If a mother deſtroyed th 
fruit of her own womb, only to reign a little longer, wh: 
ſhall we think will old enemies attempt, or rather, wh: 
will they not attempt, being inflamed to cruelty by t 
ſtings of avarice, againſt a child, who is the only obſtac 
to their hopes of perpetual ſovereignty ? If this examp 
ſeem old, obſcure, and far-fetched, I will add ſome moi 
illuſtrious ones nearer home. Who is ſo ignorant of wh: 
was acted, as not to know how Galeacius Sforza was lai 


and the ſon-in-law too of a moſt, powerful king? W 
doth not know the calamities that followed upon thi 
cruel parricide ? The brave country of Italy was almo 
made a wilderneſs; the family of the Sforza's, fro 


guiſhed; and the Barbarians were introduced into t 
pleaſant country about the Po; whoſe avarice and crue] 
deſpoiled and ravaged all. Beſides, who is there of t 
inhabitants of Great Britain, that hath not heard of t. 
cruelty of Richard III. king of England, againſt his bre 
ther's children? And with how much -blood was th 
parricide expiated? If men that were otherwiſe more 
gacious, did not fear to commit ſuch things againſt the 
neareſt in blood, excited only by the deſire of the crow 
what can be expected from him, whoſe inconſtancy is we 
known to all, and whoſe ill management of the goverl 
ment hath already coſt us ſo much blood? Whoſe famil 
not content with the murder of this king's great-grandt 
ther, always acted traiterouſly againſt his grandfather | 
the: mother's ſide, as long as he lived; and as for 


him, he drove him, poor, out of the kingdom; his i 
ther he brought forth as a ſacrifice to be ſlain; his moth 


ſelves, they fold to ſtrangers: And afterwards when, | 
the providence of God, the was delivered from that bo 
dage, they caſt her into thoſe ſtraits, in which ſhe now 
What judgment the ſubjects made of theſe things m 
appear by this, that men ſeemed to themſelves deliver. 


the ſweetneſs of liberty, when they ſold the governmel 
which they themſelves were not able to manage, to 2 V 


plain 
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Upon the hearing of this oration, the Engliſh queen, by 
er counſel, told Hamilton, that his demand was unjuſt, and 
bat ſhe would not aftiſt him in it; but that ſhe was defired 


rſelf 
noce 


ed th 


„hi the king's ambaſſadors not to ſuffer him to depart (ſince he 
- whYWotted nothing but ſedition) till they likeways went them- 
by tres; which ſhe looked upon as very juſt, and therefore 
bitacMWromiſed them it ſhould be ſo, and upon this, ſhe charged 
ampMWin not to depart before that time, The baniſhed queen alto 


moi 
f wht 
is flat 
Lied 


couraged her friends with the hopes of her ſpeedy return; 
r ſome letters of hers were intercepted, wherein the adviſed 1 
hem to ſeize upon as many. caſtles and fortified places as 
key could; and ſo to diſperſe the war abroad, as far as ever 


Whillſicy were able: Neither necd they fear the noiſe of a truce, 
1 thr accommodation ; for if matters were ended that way, all the 
almoWfnces of former times would be covered and forgiven, un- 

frofkr the umbrage of peace: But if it ſhould break out into an 


exten war, the more garriſons they had, the greater opportu- 


0 tity would be put into their hands, to annoy the enemy. 

ruelſ When the regent had ſettled matters as well as he could in 

of tMagland, and had leave to return, ſome letters were brought 

of tut of Scotland, lately intercepted from the Queen of Scots, 

s br ierein the complained to her friends, that the was other- 

s thilays treated by the Queen of England, than ſhe herſelf firſt { 
re Mpected, or as was promiſed, and that by means of ſonie | 
 theourtiers, who were the cauſe that ſhe was not ſent back with | 


narmy, as ſhe affirmed the Queen of England had promiſed 
er; but ſhe hoped ſhortly to obtain a good iflue another 
ny, (for meſſengers often had paſſed between her and How- 
rd, about a marriage between them), and therefore the wiſh- 
them not to be diſcouraged, but to increaſe the ſtrength | 
f their party, make a general diſturbance, and by all the | 
ns they could, to hinder the regent's return into Scotland, 
heſe letters being divulged, affected people differently. The 
deen of England took it ill, that ſhe was accuſed of breach 
It promiſe ; as alſo, that the conditions of the truce made 
her means were not kept: And therefore, being very 
ary and enraged, ſhe remitted much of her antient favour 
the Scots queen, and was more inclined to equity than bes 
we, The Engliſh, who wiſhed well to the regent, were a- 
raid that his enemies would way-lay him to do him a miſs 
nief in his journey; for in the counties which he was to paſs 
o', they were either, for the moſt part, Roman catholics, 
r thieves inhabiting the borders of both kingdoms, who 
re all excited to hope for a ſudden change; and it was 
Pan, they were tampered with to intercept him in his feturn 
Pr which reaſon abundance of the Engliſh courtiers W * 

a . 1 
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him their aſſiſtance to ſecure his paſſage ; but he was con I 
tented with only his own retmue, and about the 13th of Jar 
nuary began his journey. But the Queen of England judginq ins 
it to be for their own credit and honour, that he ſhould re * 
turn in ſafety, had of her n accord written to the com A; 
manders and the, warden of the marches, that when he came 
to places ſuſpected, or noted for robbery, they ſhould take 
care, that he might not be circumvented; and they were ver 
careful therein, for ſtrong, guards of horſe and foot wer, 
placed along the road, ſo that he came ſafe to Berwick, an 
the day after, Which was the 2d of February, he was conduct 
ed home to Edinburgh, to the great joy of his friends; wh 
in great numbers were aſſembled. His enemies hardly be 
lieved his coming at firſt, becauſe. falſe reports had beei 
cauſeleſly ſpread, that he was ſhut up priſoner in the towe 
of London; but when it was certainly known that he was a 
Edinburgh, thoſe who had beſet the bighways to intercep 
paſſengers, let go their priſoners, and ſlipped away home 
ſo that, immediately from a turbulent tempeſt, there grew 
great calm and tranquillity. fb 27 

A few days after, the nobility. of the, king's party ha 
a great meeting at Stirling, where, the. tranſactions with th 
Queen of England were. opened and highly approved, b 
the conſent ef all there preſent. About the ſame. time 
James Hamilton, chief of his family, came out of England 
who, by a new and unheard- of pretence and arrogance, w: 
adopted as a father, by the Queen of Scots, and made lie 
tenant of the kingdom. He declared his commiſſion, ant 
for bad the people to obey any, but thoſe ſubſtituted ; by him 
Upon this, th: Royaliſts diſburſed ſums of money, to rail 
forces, and to prepare to fight if need were: And accord 
ingly, at an appointed day, they met at Glaſgow, but fe 
ing the country came not in to Hamilton, according to h 
expectation, by the mediation of his friends, terms of 
greement were propoſed, upon which Hamilton was con 
manded to come to Glaſgow, to acknowledge the king 
chief magiſtrate: If he did that, the reſt would be eabily ad 
commodated; if he refuſed, it was in vain for him to come 
He, by the advice of his friends that were with him, bein 
Forſaken by his clanſhips, and terrified by, the near approac 
af his enemies army, reſolved to comply with neceſſity, an 
to promiſe all that was deſired; but when the. forces of th 
Royaliſts were diſbanded, then he would conſult his adva 
rage at leiſure. When they came to Glaſgow, a day was a 
pointed) wherein they and their friends ſhould profeſs the 
+ Allegiance tg, the king, and fo, recover their old 2 e t 
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honours : In the mean time, they were to remain in priſon, 
or to give in hoſtages of their kindred, for their forthcom# 
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ng. This alſo was added to their conditions, that all of the 
lame party might come in, if they pleaſed, on the fame terms. 
Argyle and Huntley refuſed to ſubſcribe to thoſe articles, ei- 
her out of anger to Hamilton, that he had glven up himſelf 
o his enemy's hands, without aſking their advice; or elſe; 
kcauſe they thought to obtain for themſelves more eaſy 
terms of peace, in reſpect of their power; or elſe, being en- 
couraged by frequent letters from England, they were eaſily 
nclined to that they had moſt mind to. For whilſt thele 
things were acted in Scotland, letters came from the exiled 
ueen, containing large promiſes, and willing them not to be 
errified with vain threats, for ſhe ſhould ſhortly be with 
hem, with a great army. Their minds were ready to receive 
is news; and ſo much the rather, becauſe the queen was 
kept with a looſer guard than ordinary; and there was daily 
ik of her marriage with Howard. When Hamilton was 
me to Edinburgh, at the day appointed, he eluded his pro- 
niſe by ſeveral pretences ; as that the reſt of his party ſhould 
ome together, and ſo be all comprehended at once in one a- 
reement: As"alfo, that they might ſend to the queen to 
now her mind; and to this end, he deſired to defer the 
utter till the 10th of May; To this his evident triffling, 
ey anſwered, That it was to no purpoſe for him to expect 
Irgyle and Huntley, for they had declared, they would ma- 
age their concerns apart. As for the queen, it was de- 
unded, if ſhe did not approve the capitulation, what they 
ould do? Then Hamilton anſwered ingeniouſly enough, 
ut not ſo prudently for the time, that he was compelled to 
ole conditions, by the force and terror of an army, and 
lat if he were left free to himſelf, he would not ſubſcribe 
all : This beirig operily diſcovered; the regent committed 
limilton and Maxwel to Edinburgh caſtle. The reſt of the 
| Mute was about Argyle and Huntley : For Argyle, whilſt 
ie regent was in England, came to Glaſgow, to conſult a- 
ut public affairs, with about 1500 men in his company : 
ther alſo came many of the neighbouring countries o 
at faction; where they differed in their opinions, and a- 
ed in nothing, but only to diſturb the public peace. The 
amiltonians defired of Argyle, that ſeeing the inhabitants 
Lennox were firm to the king's cauſe, he would vex them, 
driving away their cattle, that ſo he might the better draw 
em, tho' unwilling, to his party; or elſe might fo impove- 
h them, as to render them unable to be of ſo much advan- 
be to their own fide, When Argyle had communicated the 
B b b | | thing 
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thing to the council of his friends, not one of them ſavouress 
his deſign: For they remembered, that, for many years, th; 
Lennoxians had been much addicted to Argyle, and that ther 
were many alliances between them. Befides, faid they, whyſto 
are the Argyle men nearer than the Hamiltonians, to the Len 
noxians, who ly in the middle between them both ? Or why fo 
ſhould they put a taſk; ſo full of odium, upon him? Sinn 
it was principally their own affair, let them appear „iet in it, an m 
then Argyle would not be wanting: He would be a/companiiy 
on, not a leader, in ſuch an expedition. When that aſſem m. 
bly had held ſome days, it was diſſolved, without doing am co 
thing, and Argyle returned thro' Lennox, which was hi an 
neareſt way, without doing them any hurt; which moderatiof 
on of his endkeared him, both to the commons and chiefs o tin 
the oppoſite faction, and made his pardon more eaſily obtain 
able, | | 6] 
But Huntley had endeavoured in vainto break thro' Mern 
Angus, and Strathearn, in the regent's abſence, having plun 
dered the country, and their cattle, and ranging over th 
neighbouring places, had appointed Crawfurd and Ogilvy hi 
lieutenants about Dee: Uſurping, at 2 time, all th 
power of a king. This carriage of his made his reconciliat 
on the more difficult. Theſe two men, ſeeing their concern 
were different, had a council aſſigned, to meet at St. A 
drews. Thither Argyle came firſt: He was eaſily reconciled 
For that year, and the former, he had committed no act e 
hoſtility; and beſides, he was the regent's kinſman, and fro 
his childhood, his great acquaintance and familiar friend: 5 
that all he required of him, was, an oath to be faithful to th 
king for the future; which, if he were not, befides the uſu 
puniſhment: of the law, he did not defire but to be accounts 
the baſeſt perſon living: The reſt were alſo admitted into f. 
vour, upon the ſame oath, but on far different condition 
But Huntley's cafe, before his arrival, was long debated | 
council. Des x | 
For, whereas in England, the marriage of the exiled que 
with Howard was carried on, and their coming into Scotlan 
was privately deſigned ; their faction there did, by degree | 
take heart, and encourage the rebellious to diſobediencq; ho; 
For, if matters were put into confuſion, they thought, ti tow 
new huſband would have an eafier entrance to poſſes ti fai 
kingdom; for which reaſon when they knew that the rege1 nit 
would not be perſuaded to betray the king, as being his gual rat 
dian and uncle, they endeavoured by all means to abridge i co, 
power. For, beſides thoſe that had openly taken arms WW no 
gainſt the king, a great part of the counſellors did not NOW te: 
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as heretofore, favour Huntley in ſecret, but openty ; they 
pleaded ſtrenuoufly for him, that he ſhould be indemnified 
 therY tor what was paſt, ſince that was the readieſt and ſafeſt way 
| whito agreement; nay, that is was more creditable for the ſtate, . 
> Leno heal civil breaches without violence, and not to proceed to 
r wh forfeiture of goods or loſs of life; and by this means, peace 
SincY might be obtained at home, and renown abroad. But if a 
it, and military courſe were taken, they muſt fight with a man, who, 
2paniYY by reaſon of his antient power, his great alliance, and by his 
alem many clanſhips, was very formidable; and, if he were over- 
g an come (which yet was uncertain) he might fly to the Highlands 
as hi and mountainous deſarts, or to foreign princes, where out 
lerati}Yof a ſmall ſpark of diſguſt, a mighty flame of war might in 
efs o me be kindled. On the other fide, it was alledged, that 
btain the war would not be ſo formidable as ſome imagined : For 

his facher, tho' he had the report of a very prudent man, 
Vern was yet eaſily ſubdued, even whilſt his force was entire; and 
plunſ therefore this young man, whole power was not yet eſtabliſh- 
er th <d, and beſides, was diſcouraged by the recent calamity of 
vy hi his family, was never able to bear up againft all the power 
li th of the kingdom, and the majeſty of the *kingly name too: 
ciliati]Y and if he were overcome in fight, or if diſtruſting his for- 
xcernſ}] ces, he fled to the mountains, there were thoſe, who by the 
Auf fame largeſſes, by which he had attached them to his ſer- 
ciled vice, or by greater, might be induced either to kill him, or 
act q to betray him ro the regent. For the faith of mercenaries 


oure 
8, thi 


fro is changed with fortune: they follow the proſperous, and ſor- 
d: 5 /«ke the afflicted. As for foreign princes, they eſteemed men 


tO th 


: According to their pawer ; neither were they concerned for ano- 
uſu 


ther's miſery, but reſpected only their own advantage. But 


une if any king of another temper ſhould be ſo clement and 
to fi merciful, as to entertain a fugitive and a beggar too; yet 
tion how the times were ſuch as took off that fear. For Eng- 
ed i land alone, of all Europe, was the country which enjoyed 


a flouriſhing peace, and that favoured the cauſe ; but other 
queeſſ neighbouring kingdoms were ſo buſied with domeſtic diſ- 
"lan ſenſions, that they had no time to look abroad: And if 
greeſſ they had leifure ſo to do, yet there was ſome ground of 
encq hope, that equity would prevail more with them, than mercy 
t, ti towards exiles, who were rebels to their own kings, and 
is UI faichleſs to the kings of other nations: As for the impu- 


gel nity, which they ſay will. declare our clemency; it will 
an rather be an argument of our negligence, in regard a juſt 
ge u combat being declined through fear, a war is imprudently 


ms « 
no) 


nouriſhed under a pretence of peace, and that ſuch a pre- 
tence as would encourage the creſt-fallen ſpirits of the re- 
| B b b 2 > bels, 
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bels, and weaken the chearful endeavours of the king's be 
friends. For how do you think will both parties ſtand aff 
fected, when the one ſide ſecs that all is lawful for them 
without preſent puniſhment, and ſo they hope it will be fo 
the future: and the other ſees their perfidious enemies to þ 
well rewarded for their wicked crimes, themſelves robbed o 
all their goods, and vexed with all the calamities of war 
and, whereas they expected a reward for their faithfulne 
and conſtancy, en of it, to be puniſhed for their oy 
to their king and country * And therefore who can doub 
but that, if matters hereafter come to arms (which of ne 
ceſlity they muſt do, unleſs this fire be now quenched, be 
fore it break forth) who, I ſay, can doubt, but that part 
will be ſtrongeſt, which thrives by its wickedneſs, and whic! 
may do all things with impunity ; rather than the othe 
which mult ſuffer all injuries offered to them with patience 
And if thoſe inconveniencies did not attend this vain ſhew 0 
clemency, yet neither the regent, nor the king himſelt 
could lawfully ſo pardon, as to give away the goods of th 
robbed to their plunderers, If they thould do that, the 
muſt lay down the perſons of rulers, and take upon then 
the habit of ſpoilers too; if ſuch a condition ſhould be grant 
ed, it were much more cruel for people to be deſpoiled o 
their eſtates by kings, the granters of indemnity, than b 
their very enemies that robbed them. Many things havin 
| been canvailed, and alledged to this purpole, on either ſide 
thoſe who were for his indemnity, were outyoted by a fe 
voices: The regent declared that, for peace-ſakc, he wa 
very willing to pardon the private wrongs done to himſel 
and the king; but for the injuries offered to particula 
perſons, he neither could nor would pardon them : But 
_ Huntley, and thoſe friends of his who followed his part) 
could make ſome terms of agreement with thoſe they hat 
plundered, he was very willing, by the conſent of both par 
ties, to appoint arbitrators, who might adjuſt the value 0 
the loſſes. N „ 
Peace, as it was thought, being ſettled on theſe conditions 
there aroſe another diſpute, ſeemingly ſmall, but manage 
with greater eagerneſs than before: The queſtion was, Whe 
ther pardon was to be given to all of Huntley's party pro 
miſcuouſly, or whether every man's cauſe and deſerts ſhov' 
be conſidered apart? Some were of opinion, that becau! 
they thought Huntley was dealt hardly with in being force 
to pay damages to the fufferers, that it was equitable to in 
dulge him here, and not to preſs ſo ſeverely, as to difobligWinc 
his foliowers allo: On the other fide it was alledged, thiY I 
iii 
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he chief aim, in ſuch kind of wars, was to diſolve fac- 
ons; and that could not be done eaſily, any otherways 
han if the judgment of pardon or puniſhment did reſide in 
the breaſt of the prince alone: All men underſtand, how 
njuſt it is, to impoſe an equal fine on thoſe: whole offences 
re unequal; and that the adjuſting of the puniſhment ſhould 
e left ro Huntley himſelf, was by no means fit; for he (ir 
ras probable) would exact the lighteſt mulct from the great- 
t oFenders; and would lay almoſt the whole burden upon 
ſuch as were leaft criminal: fince in impoſing puniſhment, 
ke would not weigh each man's merit, but rather his pro- 
rxenfity to his ſervice ; and as any man had been more fierce 
ind cruel in the war, ſo he would obtain from him a high- 
r place in his favour, On the other fide, the lighteſt of- 
{nders would have the foreſt puniſhment, and they who 
were leſs active in wickedneſs, ſhould be fined for their 
moderation and favour towards the king. Theſe reaſons 
Wo prevailed with the council, that they decreed to weigh 
rery man's caſe apart; and yet, that they might ſeem to 
ratify Huntley in ſome things, his demeſtics were exempt- 
ed, he was to lay a fine on them himſeif as he pleaſed; 
ut that which he moſt deſired, that. the regent ſhould not 
tome with an army into the 'north-parts, was abſolutely re- 
huſed him, | 

Things being thus ſettled with Huntley at St. Andrews, 
e regent, with two companies of ſoldiers, and a great 
mmber of his friends, went firſt to Aberdeen, then to 
gin, at laſt to Inverneſs : The inhabitants near theſe towns 
king commanded to appear, they obeyed the fummons; 


icula ome paid down they money, impoſed as a fine on them, 
But Withers gave ſureties : Huntley and the chiefs of his clanſhips 
partſchut in hoſtages, Thus having ſettled the country towards 
hae north, being highly gratulated by all good men through 


1 par 
ve 0 


ll his march, he returned to St. Johnſton's, where an aſſem- 
dy of the nobility was ſummoned; on account of letters, 
mich Robert Boyd had brought out of England to the re- 
ent at Elgin; ſome of them were public, ſome were private; 
te private ones were from ſome courtiers in England, con- 
tning a relation of Howard's conſpiracy, which was ſo ſtrong 
nd cunningly laid, that they thought no force or policy 
ud withſtand it, tho“ all the remaining power of Britain 
rere united together: In theſe letters his friends exhorted 
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orce im not to mingle his own flouriſhing fortune with the deſpe- 

to nne condition of others, but to provide for himſelf and his 

* Mcerns, yet unimpaired, apart. 1 
thd 

4 


The tare of affairs in England compels me here a little to 


tt _ digreſs, 
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digreſs; becauſe at that time, the good and ili of both king 
doms were fo conjoined, that the one cannot well be explain 
ed without the other. The Scots, a few years before, we 
delivered from French flavery by the afliftance of the Eng 


00 


EJ 
nt 
hat 


liſh, and thereupon they obſerved and ſubſcribed to {i 


ſame rites in religion, in common with the Engliſh. Th 
ſudden change .of things ſeemed to promiſe an univer 
quictnels to all Britain, free from all domeſtic tumults ; B 
preſently upon this, the pope, with the kings of France a 
Spain, threatened a war, and privately combined to give a 
other turn ta things. The pope was not wanting, by 

exhortations and promiſes, to ſtir up their minds already c 


raged; but the kings were not ſufficiently agreed among 


khemſetves; and their for ces were To exhauſted, that th 
rather defired a war, than were able to make. it. Beſide 
there was an emulation between them; one could not wi 
bear that the other ſhould have ſo oreat an acceſſion as En 
land, if it were conquered, to his dominions, And thi 
alſo ſome diſputes aroſe between them and their ſubjed 
which diverted their thoughts from foreign affairs, tho' 

. novelry of a woman's reign, and the a young woman to 
and unmarried, gave encouragement thereto (eſpecially fin 
. thoſe who were ill affected to her, ſaid the was born to He 
ry VIII. in an unlawful marriage) and the former differene 
about the kingdom and religion, were -ather ſtifled than 
tinguithed ; 3 and beſides that, the ſparks of diſcontent gloy 
ſtill in mens minds, which in a ſhort time were likely to bre 
out into a flame. 
In the mean time, the Engliſh Catholics had made ma 
attempts, but in vain, for they were ſoon quelled ; and u 
their deſigns never ſucceeded, yet foreigners ſtill feed 
them only x.ith blooming hopes, not with real ſupplies, 
{till perſiſted in the fame reſolute deſign, wanting rathe 
commander for their numbers, than power or courage 
aſſemble. The common people of that profeſſion had ta 
a view of all the nobility, and they found none fit enouy 
to whom they might commit their lives and fortunes ; mi 
of the moſt ſtirring had been cut off in the civil wars; m 
had gone over to the other party; ſome were ſo old, f 
they were unfit for public buſineſs; or ele the vigour 
ther minds, as well as the ſtrength of their bodies, Was 
debilitated, that they defired peace, if it were but a toler 
one. There was only one man, who for courage and poi 
emed fit to undertake ſo great a buſineſs, and that 
Thomas Howard, who though he was of bimſelf incline 
to quiztacls, yet there were ſome cauſcs which moved 0 


* 
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ingo ſtudy innovations; for his father and grandfather, tho' 
hey had been highly eminent, both in war and. peace, yet 
n the ſtorms of an unſtable court, they had been fo toſled, 
Maat their higheſt glory was balanced with as great diſgrace. 
His father was condemned for treaſon, and publicly behead- 
d; and two queens, his kinſwomen, had been alſo put to 
kath ; he in thoſe difficulties was liberally brought up, and 
o preſerved his family from being quite extinguithed. In 


ce anfſſis very youth, he gave a ſpecimen of great prudence, and 
ve An a few years, by the death of his wives, and by new mar- 
by Wages, he grew ſo rich, that, next to the queen, he was the 


noſt potent of the Engliſh. For wealth and prudence, the 
Welt of the ewes Amo ge to him; but, as for his {kill in 
Woilitary matters, he had yet given no proof of it; but in 
Mie controverſies of religion, he carried himfelf fo ſwim- 
Mvingly and arnbiguouſly, that though he favoured Popery in 


What many of them made fure of him in their thoughts, as 
ker mm. . be Red 
During this, the Queen of Scots army was routed, and 
ſhe herſelf fled to England, when ſhe wrote letters to that 
queen, concerning the cauſe of her coming; me was bid 
y her to retire to the houſe of the Lord Scroop, warden 
crcnqÞt the marches, till ſhe had conſidered of her demands in 
touncil.” Scroop's wife was Howard's fiſter, and by her 


ie queen and Howard; and the opportunity ſeemed to be 


ately dead, and he was then a widower. The deſign was 
Honcealed, as being entruſted but to a few, yet it was 
Wyhiſpered abroad among the common people; for narrow 
prits cannot conceal great hopes, but joy gives them vent, 
md {0 they fly abroad. The matter was fo far advanced, 
that the fire of a civil war ſeemed ready to break out; nay, 
ind ſome were fo confident of ſucceſs, after they had con- 
Widered the ſtrength of their parties, that they thought How- 

* might eaſily do what he pleafed, without uſing any 
ce. | | 4.9 | 365 IT 3 | 
Things were in this poſture, when 'the Scots nobles had 
great meeting at Perth, to hear the demands of both 
queens, both of them having written to them. The queen 


t ored to her throne and dignity as formerly. But if that 
\clio ould not be granted, then, that ſhe might reign jointly with 
ed ber fon, that fo ſhe might enjoy princely honour in letters 


and 


his heart, - yet he was ſuch a patron of the contrary party, 


neans the treaty of marriage was ſecretly: begun between 
offered by God himſelf, ſeeing Howard's third wife was 


bf England's letters propoſed one of. theſe three condi- 
ns, The firſt was abſolute, that the queen might be re- 
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and public acts; in the mean time, the regency ſhould bf 
in the hands of the preſent regent, till the king came to th 
age of ſeventeen, If neither of theſe could be obtainedÞ»i 
then the third condition was (if the queen could be pertuad 
ed to accept of it) that ſhe ſhould live privately at home 
being content with thoſe honours, which, ſaving the autho# 
rity and majeſty of the king, might be granted to her. Thi 
laſt requeſt was eaſily aſſented to, if the queen would ac} 
cept it; but the other two were peremptorily refuſed. For 
the better and more incorrupt part of the nobility wer 
reſolute in this, that they neither could, nor ought to de 
termine any thing which might dimim the king's autho 
Tity, eſpecially being lawfully enthroned ; but the two forme 
heads leſſened the king's honour, nay, and expoſed' his lift 
too, being a pupil, unleſs it could be thought that his mo 
ther, who was known to he cruel towards her huſband, wa: 
not well affected towards her ſon neither, being exaſperatM 
ed by her baniſhment, ſhould be now more kind to him 
than ſhe had been ever before. The letters alſo from the 
exiled queen were read, wherein ſhe defired, that ſom 
judges might be appointed to confider of her marriage wit 
Bothwel; and, if it was found contrary to the law, that ſhe 
might be releaſed from him. "Thoſe letters highly incenſcd 
the king's: party, becauſe ſhe wrote herſelf as queen, an 
commanded. them as ſubjects: Nay, ſome would not have 
had them anſwered at all, becauſe they ſeemed to abridg 
the king of his power, and to arrogate all to an exiled queen 
But that part of the council which was for the queen al 
ledged, that they wondered much, why . thoſe who had the 
laſt year much deſired, that ſhe would ſeparate her cauſe 
from Bothwel's, now when it was freely offered to them 
ſhould hinder it as eagerly, as they had before earneſtly de 
fired it: If a word or two in the letters did diſpleaſe them 
that fault might eaſily be amended ; nay, ſome there were 
who undertook provided the matter of the divorce might be 
diſcuſſed in thi mean time) to procure a commiſſion fro 
her, in what exp eſſions they themſelves would have it. O 
the contary, the adverſe party urged, that they ſaw no nen 
cauſe of ſuch great haſte ; fixty days was but a lawful time 
For Bothwel, who was out of the kingdom, to appear ; with | 
in which time a new commiſſion might be ſent: Neitheq 
ought that delay to ſeem long, eſpecially to her, who had 
paſſed over ſo great a matter in ſilence, two years, and bac 
now ſent letters, which were of themſelves an hindrance 
why thoſe who were willing to gratify her, could not comp" * 
with them: But if ſhe ſeriouſly deſired a divorce, it : 


Ji to be obtained; let her but write to the King of Den- 
Fark, deſiring him to puniſh the murderer of her former 
uſband ; who being once dead, ſhe might marry whom 
ad where ſhe pleaſed, though all her adverſaries ſhould for- 
id: But if the refuſed this, then it was plain, the ſpoke not 
ncerely and from her heart, but made a - counterfeit pre- 
ace of divorce, that, if the married again, {lie might alſo 
ve in a diſputable and uncertain matrimony, even with her 
ext huſband : And of this there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion, be- 
Muſe ſhe defired ſuch judges to determine the divorce, 
ho had no power in the caſe. For what power could the 
gent have over exiles, with whom he had nothing at all to 
o; and who, unleſs they themſelves pleaſed, might refuſe 
Wo ſtand to his judgment? Or how could they, who had not 
ie diſpoſal of themſelves, ſubmit to another's judgment? 
Nit ſceing there ſeemed to be ſome hidden fraud in the caſe; 
deciſion was not to be haſtily made, but the Queen of Eng- 
nd was to be acquainted with it, in whoſe power it was ei- 


the er to promote or hinder it; Hereupon a young nobleman, 
ſon the regent's friends, was ſent to the Queen of England, 


acquaint her with the acts of the convention. Some may 
Wrhaps wonder, that ſince greater matters were tranſacted 
ich leſs diſpute; there ſhould be ſuch ado made about the 


Wranſacted by his friends, concerning his marrying the Queen 
zn was, to take away both of the lawful princes, and fo to 


emed to be ſecure againſt any force whatſoever. The con- 


inder the marriage: If that were done, they feemed ſecure, 


it in rubs to delay it; for that, in the mean while; many ſe- 
et deſigns might in time be diſcovered, and the conſpiracy 
neu revented by the care of both princes; 5 | 

imd In this poſture of affairs the decree of the Scots council 
with brought to the Queen of England; but ſhe alledging the 
2 Rs not ſatisfied with that anſwer, and that the meſſenger 
hadi not ſeem to her a fit perſon with whom ſhe might corifer 
| had lo dangerous a time, and about ſuch weighty matters, de- 
W to be better informed by the Scots of thoſe matters; 
hereupon there was another aſſembly of the nobility held 
Stirling, where they drew up this anſwer: That as for 
Vor. II. Ce o & the 
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lvorce : But this was the cauſe of it; Howard had privately 


Scots: And the conſpiracy was ſo ſtrong both at home 
d abroad, that it was rumoured among the vulgar, the de- 


Wie on the two kingdoms for themſelves ; the place, time, 
d the whole of the deſign was ſo ordered, that all things 


irators were moſt forward and urgent to remove what might 


at all the reſt ſhould fall in of itſelf, On the contrary; 
ey who were for the king, made it their chief buſineſs to 
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_ conſultation, in order to an agreement; but the ſecon 
was of that kind, that no conſultation at all could be ad 


magiſtracy is dangerous; how can two be equally joine 


the adminiſtration, do yet labour to reſtore her, not b 


vented in the fucceſſion by a ſon-in-law; and then, | 


cond, and then into the third place, but utter ruin? 
for other things, they had rather leave them to her pr 


ous conjeckure, what an angry woman, having powe 


rage, which in former times her fear had concealed, « 


Or how ſoon might the king be ſubverted, when he ha 


the third of her late propoſitions, it might admit of 


mitted on that head, without manifeſt impiety, in regar 
it would not only diminiſh, but even extirpate the royal 
authority. For beſides that all partnerſhip in fuprem 


in government, of whom one was a child, ſcarce out o 
his infancy ; the other a woman in the prime of her age 
of a crafty wit, having paſſed through variety of fortunes 
who, as ſoon as ever the can wind herfelf into part o 
the government, either by the ſtrength of that faction 
which, thongh the was removed by a public decree fron 


intreaties, but threats; or elſe by corrupting the king 
friends; or . laſtly, by foreign ſoldiers, whom ſhe is not 
buſy to procure, will ſoon derive the whole authority t 
herſelf? How will ſhe endure that an infant ſhould b 
equalled with her, who would not be equalled even b 
her huſband ? Beſides, if fhe ſhould marry ſome powerf 
perſon, (ſuch a matter being now on foot), her ſtrengt 
would be doubled, and her huſband (as of neceffity h 
muſt) be admitted into part of the government, an 
woull not willingly ſuffer, that his children ſhould be pre 
what a cafe would the child be? What if his friends ( 
moſt men are inconſtant) ſhould prefer a preſent benef 
to future hopes, and fo ſide with the ſtrongeſt? Wh: 
can attend an infant, being now. thruſt down into the ſe 


vate thoughts to meditate upon, than to make a pre? 


in her hands, prompted by the imperious connſels of he 
uncles, having evidenced her eruelty towards her hu 
band, being alſo exafperated by her baniſſiment, would 2 
tempt againſt a child, eſpecially when ſtripped of all a 
of nature and fortune, and expoſed as a Aerifice to he 
rage? And what life would his friends lead, by who 
ſhe thought ſhe was fo grievouſſy wronged? Beſides, wh: 
world the ſtate of religion be, wherr the could vent ti: 
ſpecially if an huſband, of known arrogance, ſhould fu 
ther excite her innate cruelty? How eaſily might © 
young: king's friends be deftroved, when he was cut 0 
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' loſt his friends? For theſe reaſons the queen could not 
be atiumed into a part of the government, without evi- 
dent dettruction to the king. Matters ſtanding thus, there 
was no need to ſpeak any thing to the firſt head of her 
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Joine( Robert Pitcairn was ſent to carry this anſwer iato England, 


man of no leſs prudence than Hyalty; and he came to that 
ourt in the very criſis of time, when the conſpiracy to kill 
he queen, and to ſeize on both kingdoms, was diſcovered. 
ſhe plot was ſo ſtrongly laid, that the Queen of England 
xgan to be afraid of herſelf; and after the had ſent Howard 
o the tower of London, ſhe durſt not proceed to punith tho 
Jucen of Scots, but was conſulting to {end her by {ea to the 
went of Scotland; but when the ſtorm was a little over, 
hat deſign vaniſhed, | 

In the mean time, the regent ſeciag the power of the. ad- 
erſe faction mightily increaſe, ſends for William Maitland, 
ho was a great incendiary to the conſpiracy, from Perth 
o Stirling; he being conſcious of his guilt, though he had 
xperienced the regent's lenity to all his friends, even in 
he greateſt offences, yet made no great haſte to come; 
having before ſifted out, by. his friends, if any deſign 
as formed againſt him; he tampered alſo with the Earl of 
Athol to go with him, that, if necd were, he might uſe him 
6 his interceſſor. As he was fitting in council at Stirling, 
thomas Crawfurd, a dependant of the Earl of Lennox's, 
ccuſed him of having an hand in the king's murder: 
'hexeupon he was commanded to be kept cloſe priſoner 
ha chamber in the caſtle ; whilſt others were ſent to appre- 
tend James Balfour, who was abſent. The witer fort would! 
ave had them both proceeded againſt according to law, as 
laving been the authors of the tumults that had happened 
or ſome years; and as they were privy to the murder of 
ic laſt king, ſo they were leaders of the faction againſt the 
reſent : But the lenity of the regent overcame ail conſi- 
ration of public good; which proved calamitous to his 
ountry, and fatal to himſelf : Balfour, by his friends me- 
üntion, obtained pardon for his conſpiracy, though lately 
Tered into; and Maitland was brought to Edinburgh, into 
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wh 6 
th bodging not far from the caſtle; ſome horſemen were ap- 
d, Mic to guard him, under the command or Alexander 


Hume, a young and active nobleman; but William Kircaldy, 
Weraor of the caſtle, about ten o' clock at night brought 
wunterfeit letters to Alexander, (as if they had been the 
und. writing of the Earl of Murray) which commanded 
lin to deliver Maitland into his cuſtody. Ile knowing in 
1 | how 
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ſo he had been lately preferred by him to the government o 


and ſo the caſtle being held againſt him, he was left to hi 
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how great favour Kircaldy was with Murray, readily obeyed 
and thus Maitland was carried into the caſtle by the gover 
nor, who, even till then, had privily been of the enemic 
party. The nobility were exalperated at it, and almoim 
doubred, whether they ſhould impute ſo great an offence be 


Kircaldy, or to the regent himſelf, as one not ignorant o dt 
His audacity; and the matter had come to a ſedition, if th 


ſanctity of his whole life had not outbalanced all imputation 
of reproach, It is true, Kircaldy was a valiant man, and 
accounted, till that time, a faithful obſerver of friendſhip 
and as he had received many other courteſies from the regent 


the caſtle, before his other friends and kindred, ' though th 
more diſcerning ſort did even then ſuſpect him; but fucl 
was the indulgence of the regent towards thoſe whom h 
once loved, that he could not be ſevere to them, thoug| 
taken in the very act of offending, Kircaldy, the next day 
was ſent for by the regent, but refuſed to come; and this u 
an unlucky hour, when Howard and the queen were dail 
expected, raiſed the ſpirits of the adverſe faction. Strang 
reports were commonly ſpread abroad, that the regent w 
forſaken by his intimate friends, in ſuch a doubtful time 


enemies will, others being likely to follow ſo leading an examp 
very thortly; and when the governor was taken away, th 
innnocent king and his favourers would be delivered up tF* 
thoſe puniſhments which the crueleſt tyrants could deviſe 
Yet the regent was not moved by their ſpeeches, but the nexif 
day went to the caſtle, and ſpoke to the governor with a 
unchanged countenance, as if he had been reconciled t 
him, and fo returned to the expedition he had undertake 
againſt the robbers. In his paſſage through March he tu 

ed atide, as he was wont familiarly to do, to Alexande 
Hume, the chief of that clanſhip; there alſo (Hume hi 

ſelf being covetous, and having been drawn off by gre: 
promiſes to the contrary faction) he found no good receptio 
from Hume's wife, who being an arrogant woman, even . 
diculed him to his face; thence he went to Teviotdale 
coming thither with a ſmall retinue, and little more than Þ 
ordinary guard, the thieves admiring his valour and conſtan 
cy, in that ſolitude of his friends, having received the publi 
faith for their return, came in ſuch numbers to him, th! 
their multitude equalled, nay ſametimes exceeded thoſe of 
attendants ; yet he remitted nothing of his former greatnc 
of mind, but anſwered them as became the dignity of th 
public and his qwa qo; and without doubt, he had que 
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1 them without force, had not ſome of the neighbouring 
obility, well affected to Howard, and now ready to take 
rms, hindered his deſign. His friends came in to him at the 
me appointed, and then he marched into the territory of 
he thieyes, though ſome of the neighbourhood endeavour- 
d to diſſuade him, telling him of the difficulty and danger 
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if hf the expedition, He paſſed with his army through Lidſ- 
ationMWale, Ewſdale and Eſkdale, and received hoſtages not only 


om them, but from thoſe beyond them; only ſome, who, 


„ and 
dſhipy reaſon of the greatneis of their offences, deſpaired of 
egeniihardon, were outlawed. This expedition procured him not 


ly the favour of the people for ſettling them in ſecurity; 


ent 0 

h th(Þ"t raiſed their admiration alſo, that a man forſaken by his 
- ſucMitimate friends, and extremely unprovided of neceſſaries, 
m bhMould accompliſh that in a few days, which the moſt potent 
nougliht our kings, in full peace, and with great forces, could 
t dayWuardly effect in a long time. = : 
this ih Whilſt theſe things were acting, he was made acquainted 


at the Engliſh conſpiracy was detected, Howard committed 
opriſon, and the Scots queen more ſtrictly guarded than be- 
bre. Robert Pitcairn, having performed his embaſſy with 
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time Nod ſucceſs, was returned; he informed the regent, that his 
to hi hroceedings were very acceptable to the Queen of England; in 
amplFar he had quieted the borders; that he had impriſoned the 
v, thr! of Northumberland, one of the conſpirators, who was 


led into Scotland; that he was purſuing all the reſt as ene- 
nies ; that he had ſent to the governor of Berwick, to offer him 
fiſtance freely on all occaſions. Theſe courtefies ſhe pro- 
niſed to remember, and that ſhe would not be wanting to 


up t 
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led im in his dangers, but that all the force of England ſhould 
rtakel e at his ſervice if need were. | ; 
turn All the time of this expedition, the regent had daily infor- 


pation brought him by his faithful friends, of a great con- 
pracy againſt him entered into at home. And in all the 
kiters the governor of the caſtle was ſtill accuſed; where- 
won the regent, old courtefies and antient acquaintance not 
ting yet quite worn out of memory, wrote to him plainly, 
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otdalq nd ſent him a copy of all his accuſations, He anſwered ſo 
an hihldly to the crimes objected, that he became now more fuſs 
nftanſſÞrtted than before: He denied, that any man could ſhew 

pb « ſubſcription to any engagement, relating to that conſpi- 

LS . Foes $26: x "Is „ 
; of hi ln the mean time, the day for Maitland's trial drew near: 

eatneſſ or after he was carried to the caſtle, to put a bold face on 
of ta dad matter, he expreſsly defired to be brought to his trial; 
quieſſer he was fully perſuaded, that the power of the conſpira- 


tors 
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tors was ſo great in England, and alſo in Scotland, (o 
whom he was one of the chief) that nothing could be or 
derly or lawfully determined: For in trials of life and death 
there uſed to be great flockings together of friends and va 
fals, according to the faction, favour, or nobility of thi 
accuſed,” as it happened alſo at this time. The chief of thi 
faction againſt the king, viz. the Earls of Hamilton, Gor 
don, and Argyle, gathered all their force againſt that day 
Hoping, that if the judgment were diſturbed by arms (as i 
was eaſy to do) they might end the conflict at one ſkirmiſh 
as being ſuperior in number of men, opportunity of thi 
place, and allo better provided for war. The regent expec 
ted not a conteſt by arms, but law, and had therefore mad 
no preparation on the other fide ; and thus being unwulini 
to put things to the utmoſt hazard before he needs mult 
and alſo, leſt the majeſty of the government might be le 
ſened by contending with his inferiors, he put off the Gay e 
trial; and the day after, about January the firſt, having len 
the Earl of Northumberland to a priſon in Lochlevin, he wen 
Seirlinng. | | 
The adverſe faction thus again diſappointed, and perceis 
ing the authority and power of the regent to increnſe, an 
that, befides his po,ularity at home, he was alſo ſupporte 
by the Engliſh ; being ſtirred up, partly by emulation, part 
by the large promites of the Queen of Scots, who by lettei 
informed them, that the French and Spaniſh forces would 
preſeatly with them, they proceeded to accomplith that whic 
they had long defigned, even the cutting off the regent. £4 
long as he was alive, they knew their projects could not tak 
effect, and therefore they ſent meſlengers thro” all countri 
to the chiefs of their faction, to enter into a league to thi 
parpoſe.**- To this league the Hamiltons ſubſcribed, and tho 
who either themſelvés or their children were priſoners in tl 
caſtle of Edinburgh. The governor himſelf was thought 
be privy to it, and that which followed, increaſed the ſuſpic 
on: James Hamilton, ſon of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrei 
his ſiſter, promiſed to be the inſtrument, and endeavoured 
find a fit time and place to commit the murder. It happel 
cd, that at the ſame time ſome hopes were given to the 1 
gent, that Dunbarton would be ſurrendered upon condition 
whither he went, but returned without focceſs. Hamiltd 
being intent on all occaſions, his ambuſhes not ſucceed! 
well, firſt at Glaſgow, then at Stirling, he fixed upon Li 
lithgow, as a place fitteſt to execute his purpoſe, becauſe th 
town was in the clanſhip of the Hamiltons, and the arch! 
op his uncle had a houſe there, not far from that where t 
35 | 5 F rege 
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egent uſed to lodge; in that houſe, being prepared for the 
murder, he cloſely concealed himſelf. The regent had often 
een appriſed of this deſign, and particularly that very morn- 
ig, before it was light: The diſtoverer for more farety add- 
d, that the murcet er lay hid at the diſtance of three or four 
K thi ouſes from his lodging; that if Ke would fend a tmall party 
f the ith him, he would pull him out of bis hole, and fo difco- 
Gorſſer the whole deſign and order of the ſceret plot + But the 
day went would not alter his former purpoſe : only he deſigned 
(as go out of the town thro” the ſame gate he came in at, and 
mill take another rout in his journey; but neither did he 
f th rep to this refolution; either becauſe he undervalued ſuch 
>Þ"Wangers, as believing his life to be in God's hand, to whom 
= e was willing to render it, when it was called for; or elſe 
ru uſe.the multitude of horſe, waiting for him, ſtopped up 
muſt he way. When he was got on horſeback, he thought to 
5 l de ſwiftly by the ſufpected places, and ſo to avoid the dan- 
+7 er: but the multitude of the people crowding in, hindered 
8 len bis deſign alfo, fo that the murderer, out of a wooden bal- 
- Wenhay, which he had purpoſely covered with linen, as if it was 
br another ufe, ſhot him with a leaden bullet, a liitle below 
e navel, and it came out almoſt by his reins, and alſo killed 
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„ Wi: horſe of George Douglas, which was beyond him, Ha- 
pe . ton eſcaped by a back door or paiſlage of the garden, which 
ar” E had plueked down for that end; and fo mounting a ſwift 


40 orſe, fer on purpoſe to carry him off, after he had commit- 


whic 
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E rode to Hamilton, with the great gratulation of thofe who 
ated ro hear the event of his audacious enterprize; who 


bw the kingdom had been actually tranflated into their own 


o thi ., 

anly, „ 2 . 
: = They at Linlithgow being ſtartled at the' ſuddenneſs of the 
yr | viſe, the regent told them he was wounded; and as if he 
ner feleir, Heleaped from his liorſe, and went on foor to 


$ lodging : They who were ſent for to eure the wound, at 
ft ſaid, it was not mortal; but his pain inereaſing, tho? his 
nd was riot diſturbed, he began ſeriouſly to think of death. 
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d amongſt the reſt his own murderer, who had been con- 


rege 


d the fact, by James Hamilton, Abbot of Aberbrothock, 


ummended him highly, and rewarded him profuſely, as if 


oſe who were about him, told him, that this was the fruit 
f his own leniry, in ſparing too many noterious offenders, 


tinned for treaſon. TO which he returned a mild anſwer, 
cording to his cuſtom, ſaying, Tour importunity ſhall never 
uke me repent of my clemency. Then, having ſettled his do- 
wc affairs, he commended the king to the nobles there 

| „ preſent, 
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preſent, ind, without ſpeaking a reproachful word of an 
man, departed this life before midaight, about January the 
23d, in the year of our Lord 1571. His death was lament 
ed by all good men, eſpecially by the commons, who love 
him alive, and lamented him when dead; as the public fa 
ther of his country; for beſides his many other noble at 
chievements, they called to mind, that, not a year before, hi 
had ſo quieted all the troubleſome parts of the kingdom, tha 
a man was as ſafe on the road, or at his inn, as in His ow. 
houſe; and envy dying with him, they who were diſaffectec 
to him when alive, really praifed him when dead, They ad 
mired his valour in war, which yet was always accompaniec 
with a great deſire of peace; his celerity in buſineſs was al 
ways ſo ſucceſsful, that an eſpecial providence of God ſeemed 
to ſhine on all his actions; beſides, his clemency was great i 
* moderately puniſhing, and his equity as great in his legal de 
ciſions. When he had any ſpare time from war, he woul 
fit all day long in the college of judges; ſo that his pre 
ſence ſtruck ſuch a reverence into them, that the poor wer 
not oppreſſed by falſe accuſations, nor tired out by long at 
tendances, their cauſes not being put off to gratify the rich 
His houſe, like an holy temple, was free, not only from im 
Piety, but even from wanton words; after dinner and ſup 
per, he always cauſed a chapter out of the holy Bible to b 
read; and tho? he had ſtill a learned man to interpret it, ye. 
if there were any eminent ſcholars there, (as frequently ther et 
were a great many, and ſuch were ſtill well reſpected by him) 
he would aſk their opinions of it; which he did, not out 0 
2 vain ambition, but a deſire to conform himſelf to its rules 
He was in a manner too liberal; he gave to many, and th: 
very often ;. and his alacrity in giving commended the gift 
And that he might ſpare the modeſty of the receivers, h 
commonly gave very privately with his own hand. - In a word 
he was honeſt and plain-hearted to his friends and domeſtic 
if any of them did amiſs, he reproved them more ſharply th: 
he did ſtrangers. By theſe his manners, deportment, an 
innocency of Iife, he was dear and venerable, not only i © 
his countrymen, but even to foreigners, eſpecially to the Engl, © 
liſh, to whom in all the viciſſitudes of providence in his lite 
his virtues were more known, than to any other nation. 
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1 fop A LL that time, which immediately followed the death 
to & of the laſt regent, altho' it was free from bloodſhed, 
it, e: yet was it embroiled with the various attempts of the 
ther hftions: Before the murder, the Hamiltons in great num- 
him ers had met at Edinburgli, under the pretence of prevailing 


nich the regent, to releaſe James Hamilton, the head of their 
in or tribe, who was yet kept priſoner in the caſtle : But af- 
er the murder was perpetrated, they ſent ſome from amongſt 
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dining with, or protecting the public parricides : But; as very 
any ſuſpected, it was to bid them be prepared, and ready 
or all occaſions. For the next night after the murder, Wal- 
er Scot, and Thomas Ker of Farniheſt, entering into Eng: 
and, ravaged all places with fire and ſword; and that with 


er was it ſo mich the defire of booty, or revenge, which 
oved them to this unuſual cruelty; as the effect of what was 
ong before reſolved by the Biſhop of St. Andrews, and the 
lt of the heads of the faction, to incenſe the Engliſh againſt 
he Scots: And if they could provoke them no other way to 
ke up arms, then by injuries to draw.thein, tho? unwilling- 


pon many accounts, ſo that all mens eyes and diſcourſe weryg 


pon him, by way of reflection, as yet continued in his for- 
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them, to the reſt of the Hamiltons, who were to diſſuade the 
ther clans (for fo they would have made people believe) from 


omewhat more cruelty than was uſed in former times. Nei- 


into a war. The govethor of the caſtle; altho' ſuſpected 
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mer counterfeited loyalty to the king: It was upon is 48. 
count, that William Maitland was delivered out of priicn: 
For when he had, in many words, pleaded his innoccacy be— 
fore the council, the nobles then preſent atteſting, that i: did 
not with any certainty appear to them, that he was guilty of 
thoſe crimes which were laid to his charge (for he was accuſed 
to have been privy to the king's and regent's murders, and 
alſo to be the author of the civil war that was lately raiſed in 
England) he was at laſt diſmiſſed; yet ſo, that the matter 
ſeemed to be deferred till another time, rather than abſolute- 
ly to be decided: He alſo, proteſting his innocency upon oath, 
promiſed to appear whenever the king's relations would ap- 
point a day for his trial. Afterwards when, upon conlulting 
about the ſtate of the kingdom, they had almoſt agreed, that 
of thoſe whom the queen, before ſhe abjured her govern- 
ment, had nominated tutors to the king, he that would un- 
dertake it, provided he had not afterwards revolted to the ad- 
verſe faction, ſhould have the chief adminiſtration of affairs: 
Maitland, now contriving the diſturbance of affairs, brought 
it ſo about, that it ſhould be again ſignified to the abient 
lords, that they might, if they pleaſed, be preſent in the par- 
liament of the regent, te be aſſembled at a certain day, leſt 
they might afterwards complain, that ſo great an affair was 
haitily huddled up in their abſence. Athol, with a few 0- 
- thers, conſented ; neither did the reſt refuſe it, that they might 
take away all occaſion of detraction and calumny from their 
adverſaries, rather than that they had any hopes that this de- 
lay of the parliament would bring any profit to the public. 
After theſe things, Thomas Randolph, the Englith ambal- 
fador, had audience. For that queen, white the regent was 
yet alive, had ſent her ambaſladors to demand thoſe Englith 
exiles, who, after Howard's conſpiracy was detected, and he 
puniſhed, for fear of puniſhment, had eſcaped thither : The 
regent, giving theſe ambaſſadors audience at Stirling, had re- 
ferred them to the council at Ediaburgh ; and, after his death, 
things being in a great confuſion, they returned home, with- 
out any anſwer, But when they conveened about chuſing 1 
regent, Randolph (who ſome years before had been in Scot- 
Jand) for that he was thought to be well read in the affairs, 
and in the men of that kingdom; and that his former em- 
baſſies had been alſo advantageous to both nations, was in 
great eſteem with all good men like himſelf. Being introduced 
into the council, he declared, How great his queen's good. 
will had always been towards the Scots: That as ſhe had 
* not formerly been wanting to them in their diſturbances, 
© fo me would not fail them now. Then he rehearſed their 
| | | . 
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* incurſions into England, the ſlaughters, rapines, and burn- 
* ings of late days committed: Adding, that the knew well 
* enough that none of theſe things were acted by the public 
„council; that therefore, at preſent, her kindneſs and 
«© friendſhip towards them was the ſame it ever was: So that 
* altho' ſhe had been in the higheſt manner, and, without 
any cauſe, provoked ; yet the did not, as ſhe might juſtly 
do, repeat particulars, nor publicly require reparation ; 


a= 


| © nor, for the fault of a few, ſeek puniſhment of alle That 


indeed ſhe was not ignorant what a great diſturbance in 
public affairs there was of late; yet ſhe was no ways doubt- 
ful of the good-will of honeſt men towards her: That, 
in favour of them, the did not only free the public from 
* any guilt, but if, by reaſon of domeſtic troubles, they could 
* not. compel the diſturbers of the peace to ſettle things, ſhe 
„would join her forces with theirs, that ſo, by common 
«* conſent, they might exact puniſhment of thoſe vialators of 
* leagues and truces: But if they were not able to do that, 
then the would revenge their injuries with her own forces: 
„That her army ſhould paſs peaceably through the country, 
* without the leaſt damage to it: That none that had not been 
„ guilty of the crimes alledged, fhould be involved in the 
„ punithment.” The remaining heads of his embaſſy con- 
tained admonitions, ever profitable in all legal aſſemblies, 
but now, as the preſent poſture of affairs was, very neceſſa- 
ry, Viz. © That they ſhould firſt of all, with all care and vi- 
* gilance, have regard to religion, which alone teaches us 
* our duty both towards God and man: That ſeeing no 
* commonwealth at diſcord within itſelf can long ſubſiſt, 
* they ſhould bend their chiefeſt endeavours, and ſtrive with 
their utmoſt force, that at home, among fellow ſubjects and 
* coimtrymen, peace and concord might be religiouſly obſerv- 
ed; and ſeeing God, the framer of the univerſe, had in- 
* dulged them with a kingly government, it wag juſt for them 
„to honour and obey their kings, and to yield all obſerv- 
* ance and obedience to them : Phat peace, concord, and 
* friendſhip with all men, as much as poflible, are moſt ac- 
* ceptable to God, and quench, or, at leaſt, leſſen the thirſt 
of ſhedding human blood, (which wickednefs God eſpeci- 
* ally deteſts): That they increaſe the riches of all in general, 


© and render a people more formidable to their enemies: That 


* juſtice is the preſerver of the public ſafety, of which the 
chief part naw to be made uſe of is, the puniſhment of of- 
* fenders: And fince treaſon is moſt hateful to every law- 
* ful government, its abettors, to what part of the earth ſo- 
* eyer they retreated, ſhould have neither mercy, favour, 
| | Ddd 2 | not 
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* nor indulgence ſliewed them.” Thus far Randolph, whoſe 48 
advice ſeemed both pious, wholeſome, and reaſonable. But, I re 
becauſe none was yet clioſen regent, he could not have amy vi 
certain anſwer, and therefore was put off till the firſt of May, I nil 
At laſt, William and Robert Douglas, brothers by the mo- if 
ther's fide to the late murdered regent, petitioned, That the I lit! 
yillainqus death of their brother, ſuffered upon no private, 1 
but the commonwealth's account, ſhould be revenged. Here- WW Mc 
in the opinions were various, although all agreed, that the fan 
murderers were to be puniſhed : Some thought fit, that a day ver 
ſhould be appointed for thoſe ſuſpe&ed of the murder to appear I En 
(and many of their minds were given in): Others were of o- the 
pinion, that court days were not to be waited for againſt thoſe, 
who were now in arms, to maintain by force that fact which I ihe 
they had impiouſly committed: And that it was fit, not only I gr 

to take up arms forthwith againit them, but likeways againſt Wy! 

all thoſe who were ſentenced by the laſt parliament. To this Noin 
opinion the knights of the ſhires were moſt inclined ; yet they I ipec 
could nat obtain their defires, through the diſſuaſion chiety 

of Athol, who ſaid, they ought to expect a more numerous al- 
ſembly of the nobility ; and of Morton, who thought, that, dier 
ſhould they join more crimes together, the revenge of the re- {mad 
gent's death would miſcarry, and a civil war break out; be- tons 
cauſe all thoſe who dreaded the peace, would join with the Ath 
murderers,: That therefore their crimes ſhould be ſeparated, I Hur 
and affairs, if poflible, by law tranſacted, and nothing inno- 
vated before the firſt of May (which was the day appointed for 
their meeting). And fo that ſeſſion was diflolved ; molt part 

of the people condemning this delay of the nobility, becauſe 
(faid they) all things are acted as the king's enemies pleaſe, 
who had occaſioned theſe delays on purpoſe, that thereby the 
odium of the murder might diminiſh, and the oppoſite fac- 
tion in the mean while gain ſtrength, . This opinion of the 
people was confirmed, not only by ſome preceding accidents, 
5 alſo by very many which followed: For preſently, when 
the regent's murder was yet hardly divulged, James Hamilton, 
upon a mortgage of his lands, procures money of John Somer- 
vel of Camnethen, which, together with another ſum, bor- 
rowed of his friends, he ſent to his accomplices to hire 
troops, having warned them before, ta be ready for all at- 
tempts, becauſe of the ſudden alteration which had happened, 
upon their having rid themſelves of their capital enemy. And, 
after that, the queen's party ceaſed not to have meetings in 
many and diſtant places, About the 1 5th of February, almoſt 
, all the chiefs of the rebellious faction met together at Glaſgow; 
whence Argyle and Boyd wrote to Morton, that they, becauſe 
f | TEES | ; 4 * 
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oe MN as yet they knew not who were the: actors in, or privy to the 
at, regent's murder, would willingly communicRte their counſel. 


uy I with the reſt of the nobility, as well for its diſcovery as pu- 
. © niſhment; but that they would not come to Edinburgh: But 
0. if the king's party would be perſuaded to meet them at Lin- 
he lithgow, at Falkirk, or at Stirling, they would, without de- 
te, lay, come thither. I his being communicated to Maitland by 
re- Morton (for ſo the letter deſirtd) came to nothing. About tlie 
the ſame time, Thomas Ker wrote to his father-in-law, the go- 
lay vernor of the caſtle, from Linlithgow, that if the 
ear England would be prevailed withal, to lay by her reſentment of 
o- che late incurſions, he would endeavour that, for the future, 
oe, che borders ſhould be quicted, and kept in due order; but if 
ich he ſhould refuſe theſe offers, he would continue in the de- 
ny ſign he had begun; not doubting, but that his honeſt coun- 
oft M irymen, who yet retained their loyalty to their queen, would 
this join with him, and that the French auxiliaries would likways 
bey I ipeedily arrive. 5 ä 5 „„ 

efly . About the 3d of March, the Hamiltons, with Argyle and 
al- J Boyd, met at Linlithgow ; but the killing of one common ſol- 
nat, dier begetting a tumult, diſturbed all their counſels; which 
re- made the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews take home the Hamil- 
be · ions along with him. The reſt of the rebels, eſpecially Huntley, 
the i Athol, Crawfurd, Ogilvy; as alſo thoſe on this ſide Forth, 


ted, Hume, Seton and Maitland, met at Edinburgh, where Morton 


mo- as accompanied but with a few, till the Earls of Glencairn 
for and Marr, with their followers, came to him. About the 4th 
part of March, the heads of the factions met to conſult about the 
auſe {vain affair: but this conſultation went but ſlowly on, by rea- 


aſe, Non of Argyle's ablence, whoſe power and authoricy was then 
the Nrery great. Huntley goes to him, undertaking to perſuade 
fac - Wim to join with the reſt of the faction, but returns without 
the Nucceſs, by the treachery of Maitland (as moſt men thought) 
nts, rho deſired to keep things at a ſtand, that, amidſt the confuz. 
hen ons of the kingdom, he might have the. fitter opportunity 
ton, Nor innovations. Argyle alſo, in all. his undertakings, had 
ner · Nnother impediment, which hindered that his power was not 
bor - Now fo great as it was formerly; which was, That though he 
hire umielf was a moſt eager favourer of the queen's cauſe, yet 
| ar- either his friends and dependants, nor his very brother, 
ned, {Mould be prevailed with to follow him againſt the king. The 
Ind, ſuing night, a ſudden terror, without any apparent cauſe, 
gs in Ne ſeized upon all the factious, that they watched in. their ar- 
moſt our till it was day-light; and, in the morning, as fear ful- 
ow; WW retired from Edinburgh. All the time of this conven- 
au Nen, the chief thing controyerted was, by what authority 
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che Scots might, at that time chooſe a regent? Some, ac. 
cording to the queen's letters patent three years ago, iy 
which the had deſigned eight of the nobility, that out of 
them one or more, as ſhould be thought fit, might be nomi- 
nated as tutors to her ſon, would have one of that number 
placed at the helm. Others were of opinion, that thoſe letters. ur 
were now uſeleſs, ſince a regent was already choſen, accord. I der 
ing to their appointment; and that all thoughts of themſcit! 
ſhould be laid atide, as being not made to be always in force, iſ ot 
but for that one juncture of time only. Some there were, va 
who would have the whole affair deferred, till the generilſi on! 
convention of the nobility : But theſe were chiefly of Mait. N ha. 
Jand's faction, who expected that a great diſtraction in affairs mee 
would follow, which, in a great multitude, without a go oth: 
vernor, is eafily raiſed, but not ſo eafily laid. The thirdWthc) 
opinion condemned both theſe : The firft, becauſe now there $"<: 
ought leſs account to be made of the queen's letters patent bar: 
fince (if the matter of law were conſidered) they were the 
from their beginning, of little or no force : The other beca 
for that a prorogation would both draw much danger alonq and 
with it, as $. 9 a greater delay than the preſent conditic 


of affairs could well permit; and therefore they would o 
have all thoſe to meet, who at firſt had adviſed, that th The 
| king ſhould enter upon the government, and had conſtant fon | 
ly adhered to him ever ſince: Theſe, according to the ſenſiſ the 
of this party, were to take the beſt care they could for th ele 
public welfare, and ſpeedily appoint ſuch a regent, who wa eithe 
both able and willing to provide tor the ſafety both of kin king 
and kingdom. But this opinion was alſo rejected. And with 
thus, before any thing was concluded upon, the convention You! 
broke up. | | migh 
So many meetings having been tried jn. vain, the rebel their 
again return to the old ſeminary of the Engliſh war, thereb = 
ar 


10 draw the populace to their faction; and fend out the fan} 
officers of the freebooters, as they called them, who very, 
ſent before, who left nothing of cruelty uncommitted, cvel tude, 
to the utmoſt extremity. And, in the mean time, the heat 
of their faction beſpatter the Queen of England with 77, 


manner of repreaches: And they malicioufly accuſe i teaſe 
Scottiſh nobles, as penſioners to the Engliſh, common Caſtle 
giving out, in a way of threatening, that if their adverſariq froci 
called in the Engliſh to their 2id, they would have recow' 4 — 
len 


to the French and Spaniards. About this time, Mr. Le Veri; 
of the King of France's bedchamber, came from France n ſu 
Dunbarton, who, with his large promiſes, ſomewhat elevat 


ed their ſpirits, Hercupon the Hamiltons appointed a meet 
| | : in 
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ing of their people to be held, the gth of April, at Linlith- 
gow; where, when the queen's faction was gathered together 
in great numbers, they began openly to treat of that which 
they had long before mediated in their private cabals, viz. 
That if a war againſt the Engliſh could be made, private in- 
juries and actions, either about the king's or regent's mur- 
der, in that univerſal diſturbance of affairs, would thereby 
either grow out of rememberance, or art leaſt the reſentment 
of them would much abate, Theſe things having been 
tranſacted at Linlithgow, by the aſſociates of the conſpiracy - 
only, who having not yet plainly unmaſked their intentions, 
that they might have more ſhew of authority, determine to 
meet at Edinburgh, on the 11th of April, that, beſides the 
other conveniencies which the place would afford them, 
they might draw the citizens, of whom they always made 
great account, either way to their party. This ſeemed no 
hard matter, fince they had already gained William Kircaldy, 
the governor both of the city and caſtle, to their ſide : But 
becauſe they underſtood that watch and ward was kept there, 
MW and that the common people were more inclined to their gd- 
eerſaries, they thought fit to ſend to the -+aizens firſt to 
know, whether it was their pleaſure they ſhould meet there ? 
The citizens anſwer was, That they would exclude no per- 
ſon that was deſirous of the public peace, and obedient to 
Je king; but that they would admit neither the Engliſſt 
rt fxiles, nor the Hamiltons, into their city, leſt they ſhould 
either highly diſpleaſe the Queen of England, in whoſe 
in kingdom they had great traffic, or ſeem to join in counfet 
rith thoſe that were guilcy of that horrid murder; neither 
vould they endure the propoſal of any new edicts, which 
nighe tend to the leſſening of the regal authority ; or, that 
their ſoldiery ſhould be forced (as the cuſtom was) to run ta 
their arms by found of drum. Upon theſe conditions, how 
hard ſoever they ſeemed, they notwithſtanding came into the 
aty, in hopes, by degrees, to gain upon the unwary multi- 
tude, and, by foothing them with fair fpeeches, at laſt to 
vin them all over to them. But, for all this, -they could 
not prevail with the citizens to deliver up their keys, or to 
teaſe their uſual watch, though Kircaldy, governor of the 
aſtle and city, joined his utmoſt endeavours with them te 
procure. all this. 5 
All that time they viſited Maitland (who, if he did not 
Wiſemble deeply, was troubled with the gout) every day, and 
m ſuch numbers, that his houſe was commonly called a 
{thool, and he a fchool-maſter : Athol, mean while, inceſ- 
lantly paſſed from one place to another, that he might draw 


thoſe. 
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thoſe of the contrary faction to this meeting at Edinburgh; p 
but they all unanimouſly refuſed to come before May iſt, W at 
(which was the dayWencrally agreed upon by all) unleis they m 
were latistied of the neceflity of coming before; if any thing E 
of moment happened, which would admit of no delay, they la 
would have them acquaiat the Earl of Morton with it, who W T 
was at his houſe but four miles off; and he would intimate it in 
to the reſt, Athol at laſt appoints a day, on which ſome of ki 
either faction ſhould meet at Morton-hall, which is in Dal- fo 
keith; but this place did not pleaſe the queen's faction, not I ad 
that they dreaded any treachery, but out of conceit, that it W w: 
would be an undervaluing to their authority, if they ſhould a2 
coine to Morton; rather than he come to them. For which be 
reaſon, after many attempts, and finding nothing proceeded Sn 
to their ſatisfaction, they were forced to break up the meet- he 
ing; for being delirous to rid the city of their adverſaries, W fir 
and ſeeing they could not prevail with. the citizens to join W na 
with them; in order to it, they reſolved to call in a greater W m; 
number of their friends who lived neareſt to them, that, in thi 
ſpite of the inhabitants they might get all things into their W ſhc 
own power. The governor of the caſtle facilitated this very W mi; 
much, who ſet at liberty thoſe perfons whom be had in cul- let. 
tody, (and they were almoſt all the heads of the queen's fac- IM ful 
tion). But a ſudden rumour, that the Englith army was come W my 
to Berwick, ſhook all their reſolutions. Alexander Hume, I ad; 
and John Maxwell, lately let out of priſon; without any tha 
Public authority, betook themſelves to their own homes, to ion 
look to their domeſtic affairs: And Hume had part of the tot 
money, gathered for raiſing of ſoldiers, given him, to for- fon 
tify his own caſtle. Thomas Ker and Walter Scot, who, by 4 
the inſtigation chiefly of the Archbiſhop of St, Andrews, had ver 
made incurſions-into England, foreſeeing, that, from this be- ¶ bot 
ginning, a war would be kindled between the two kingdoms terr 
being deſerted by their neighbours, and doubtful of their mar 
own ſtrength, ſent to the heads of their faction for aid; mer 
or if that could not be given, that, at leaſt, they would that 


come as far as Lauder, (a neighbouring town), and from the 
thence make a ſhew of war. When in this too they could head 
not obtain their requeſt, nor yet the leaſt proportion of their not 
common money for the public uſe ; and being highly incenſedi tar 
to be thus betrayed and forſaken by thoſe very men that hadi hith 
put them upon the war, every one of them betakes himſe con} 
to the care of his own ſafety, their hopes, for the time V8 afig 
come, being all blaſted. Thus ſo many croſs accidents un- ſoon 
expectedly falling out at one and the ſame time, entirely dif dror 
turbed all their plots and machinations ; but the ſudden 4 | KEE 
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proach of the Engliſh army was. what moſt ſurpriſed them; 
and therefore, to ſee if they could put, a ſtop to it, they 
make uſe of two embaſſies into England; one to Thomas 
Earl of Suffex, to defire a truce; till ſuch time as they had 
laid open the ſtate of their affairs to the Queen of England! 
The other ambaſſador carried letters to the queen, contain- 
ing many things, as well for their own cauſe, as againſt the 
king's faction; eſpecially by making their boaſts of greater 
forces than they had in reality, and vilifying thoſe of their 
adverfaries, thereby covertly threatening the Engliſh with 4 
war: For Maitland had made them believe, that the queen; 
a woman naturally timorous, would do any thing rather than 
be brought to a war, at a time when both the French and 
Spaniard were, for many reaſons, at enmity with her, and 
her own affairs at home were ſcarce ſettled; The rebels de- 
fired, that by the Engliſh Queen's arbitriment, all the ordi- 
nances of the laſt two years ſhould be called in, although 
many. amongſt them had ſubſcribed to them; and that all 
things being, as it were, acted udo novo, a new ordinance 
ſhould, by a general conſent, be made: And that they 
might the better ſer forth the power of their faction, their 
letter had all the great mens names that were of their party, 
ſubſcribed to it; and for the greater oſtentation of their 
multitude, they ſet to it the names of many; as well the 
adverſe faction, as of thoſe that were neuters; in hopes 
that the Engliſh (by reaſon of the great diſtance, and their 
ignorance of things done ſo far off; and that their letters 
to the Queen would be expoſed to the view but of a few per- 
ſons) would hardly be able to detect their fraud, 
About that time an accident happened, as they thought, 
very advantageous to their affairs, as hoping that it would 
both make the Engliſh leſs forward, and, at the ſame time, 
terrify the Scots populace; vi. the arrival of a certain French- 


man, however of a mean condition, who, as being Lanſack x 


menial ſervant, was, for his maſter's ſake, entertained at 
that court. This man brought a great many letters, all of 
the ſame purport; from the French king, not only to the 
heads of the queen's faction, but likeways to many who had 
not declared themſelves for either faction; in which; great 
thanks were given to every one of them, for their having 
hitherto taxen the queen's part; the king defiring theni 


conſtantly to perſiſt in ſo doing, and he. would ſend them 


aliſtance; even greater than they hid deſired of him, as 
ſoon as ever he could do it with conveniency. He alſo that 
brought the letters, adds, as from himſelf, That all things 
' were now quiet in France, Jaſper Coligny, arid the other 
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* rebels, being reduced to ſuch terms, as to promiſe to leave 
* France, leſt their preſence ſhould be a hinderance to the 
public peace: And he doubted not, but the ſoldiers which 
«© were to be ſent to aſſiſt them, would all be raiſed before his 
return.“ The wiſer fort, altho* they knew that theſe things 
were, for the moſt part; nothing but vain reports, -yet per- 
mitted the common ſort to be deluded by them. When 
therefore the minds of many people were, by theſe means, 
much lifted up, their joy was leflened by the unſucceſsful re- 
turn of their ambafladors out of England: For Suſſex could 
not be induced to think it would be for the Englith intereſt, 
to maintain an army only to idle their time away in truces, 
and wholly to deſiſt from war, without any conditions offer- 
ed on the part of the Scots. And the letter which they wrote 
to the queen being opened by Suſſex (as ſhe had command- 
ed, to prevent the delay of waiting for her anſwer) diſco- 
vered the fraud. For it contained nothing but vain boaſting, 
as the Engliſh well knew, who knew every thing that was 
doing in Scotland: So that their ambaſſadors were almoſt 
hooted away, and copies of their letter were ſent to the king's 
party in Scotland. Being thus diſappointed, and frightened 
by the ſudden drawing near of the Engliſh army, and thoſe 
who were to have aſſiſted them, being gone to defend their 
_ own homes; having alſo ſmall confidence in the citizens, 
and knowing that their enemies would come to Edinburgh on 
the 1ſt of May: they therefore retired from thence, and 
went to Linlithgow, thinking that place to be very commodi- 
ous for the ſending for thoſe of their party from the moſt 
diſtant places of the kingdom; as alſo for hindering the jour- 
neys of the others that were going to the aſſembly; and for 
bringing about of thoſe other things, which were lately diſ- 
cuſſed at their conſultations. From this place the Hamiltons, 
with their friends and vaſſals, made the whole road leading 
to Edinburgh, very unſafe for paſſengers; and knowing that 
John Erſkine, Earl of Marr, was to come that way, they 
placed themſelves on the neighbouring hills ro hinder his 
journey; but he knowing how the way was beſet, paſſed the 
river about two miles above; and fo, on April 29th in the 
evening, came ſafe to Edinburgh. After that day, the king? 
party kept at Edinburgh, and the queen's at Linlithgow, 
mutually charging one another with the cauſes and riſe 0 
theſe civil combuſtions. But thoſe at Edinburgh informed 
their oppoſites, that they were willing to come to an eaſy a- 
greement upon other heads, and that, if they had done an 
one any wrong, they would give him juſt ſatisfaction, as in 


different arbitrators ſhauld award; provided always, = 
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this King's authority might be ſecured, and that both parties 
might join to revenge the murder of the lalt king, and ot 
the regent. To this propoſal they at Linlithgow gave no ſa- 
tisfactory anſwer, but, inſtead thereof, made an edict, that 
all ſubjects ſhould obey the queen's commiſſioners ; and the 
three Earls of Arran, Argyle, and Huntley, ſummoned an 
aſſembly to be held at Linlithgow, Auguſt the zd. Where- 
upon the other party ſent Robert Pitcairn their ambaſſador , 
to the Queen of England, to treat with her about ſuppreſſing 
the common enemy; and to ſhew how well - affected the Scots 
ſtood towards her: He was to inform her, that they would 
chuſe ſuch a regent as ſhe ſhould pleaſe to recommend or 
approve. „ 

Thus, whilſt each party was crofling one another's deſign, 
the Engliſh enter Tiviotdale, and ſpoil the towns and villages 
belonging to the families of the Kers and of the Scots, 
(who had violated the peace, by making incurſions into 
England, and giving harbour to ſuch Engliſh fugitives as 
tled to them for ſhelter), waſting and burning their country. 
The Earl of Suffex their general beſicged Hume caſtle, where 
the owner of it laid up much proviſion, and all the neigh- 
bourhaod had brought in their beſt goods to that fort, 
as into a place of ſafety. It was valiantly defended by the 
garriſon within, and the Engliſh, the next day after, were 
about to raiſe the Gege; when letters were brought to the 
garriſon-ſoldiers, written a while before by Alexander, owner - 
of the caſtle, which diſturbed all their meaſures. For by 
theſe letters he commanded them to obey the orders of 
William Drury, an Evgliſh knight, and to do what he com- 
manded them, without any diſpute. Drury acquainted Suſ- 
ſex herewith, whereupon the caſtle was ſurrendered and 
plundered, and Suffex placing in it a garriſon of Englith, 
with a great booty returned to Berwick. Thus Hume, who 
was.ſo far from being afraid of the Engliſh, that rather he 
thought them his very friends, as knowing that Drury and 
duſſex both did ſecretly favour Howard's affairs, almoſt 
ruined himſelf by his own incredulity ; for, at laſt, being 
torſaken of all his friends and relations, who were moſtly 
Royaliſts, he came with one or two in his company to Edin- 
burgh, and ſhut up himſelf, 2s a recluſe, in the caſtle there. 

On the other "fide of the borders, Scroop, an Engiſh 
commander, entered Annandale, and ranſacked the lands 
of one Johnſton, (who alſo had made incurſions into Eng- 
land) ; but Johnſton himſelf with a few of his companions, 
being well acquainted with the paſſes of the country, made 
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a ſhift to eſcape from the horſe that purſued him. John I a 
Maxwell, who had gathered together 3000 men out of the o. 
neighbourhood, yet durſt not adventure to come in to his ce 
aid, but only ſtopd upon his own guard. A while after, I in 
the Engliſh, that were at Berwick having received hoſtages, I in 
and thinking that matters would have been carried with K 
fidelity towards them, ſent in 300 horfe, and 1000 foot, I th 
under the command of Drury, againſt the common enemy. ha 
Upon the rumoar of their march, the Hamiltons went to ha 
Glaſgow, reſolving to demoliſh the caſtle of the archbiſhop m. 
there, that it might not be a receptacle to the Earl of Lennox, IM th 
then returned out of England, and that country be made the I vt 
ſeat of war. They knew that it was kept but by a few i the 
raw ſoldiers, that the governor was abſent, and that it was 
unprovided of neceſſaries, ſo that they thought to ſurpriſe it 
by their ſudden approach; for they flew into the town in 
ſuch haſte, that they. ſhut out a good part of the garriſon- 
ſoldiers from entering the caſtle; but being diſappointed of 
their hopes, they began to batter and ſtorm it with the ut- 
moſt violence, and were as valiantly repulfed ; for the garri- 
ſon-foldiers (which were but 24) did ſo warmly receive them 
for ſeveral days, that they killed more of the aſſailants, than 
they themſclves were; and the reſt they beat off, very much 
wounded : Of their own, they loſt but one man, and none of 
the reſt received ſo much as a wound. But the Hamiltonians t 
hearing that the Engliſh were already at Edinburgh, and that I F 
John Erſkine was come to Stirling, with a deſign ſpeedily to 
relieve the caſtle, though they had received ſome additional 
Force, even from the remote parts of the kingdom; yet to- © b 
ward evening they raiſed their ſiege, and in great fear packed I * tc 
away: Hamilton and Argyle himfelf poſted into Argyles W 
country: Huntley went home, over the almoſt impaſlablc 
mountains ; the reſt ſhifred for themſelves, and ran ſeveral Ml © cc 


* 


to ſave their lives. | 
ut the Englith, two days after they came to Edinburgh, en 
went to Glaſgow, and in their paſſage thro' Clydſdale, waſted cc 
all the lands of the Hamiltons, and any others, that had con-W ta 
ſented to the death of the regent; as alſo of thoſe who had 
harboured the Engliſh fugitives, and carried away a very great co 
booty, making havock in all the country; when the engines 
to bear down the caſtle, that was ſituated near a village called 
Hamilton, were bringing to Stirling. Drury, who privately f- th. 
voured the Engliſh rebels, had almoſt rendered the whole ex; 


pedition fruitleſs ; for he was ſo far from quieting the Eng- ; 
liſh who mutinied, becauſe their pay was not paid them at the 4 fre 
cat 


day (whereupon they threatened immediately to lay down oy 
. 
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hn arms), that it was thought by many, he himſelf was the author 
he of the mutiny: But the ſoldiers were appeaſed, upon the re- 
hie ceiving their pay down upon the nail; and the great guns be- 
er, ing planted, and playing againſt it, the caſtle was ſurrendered 
es, in a few hours, Amongit the booty, ſome there were that 
ith knew the apparel, and other houſchold- ſtuff of King James V. 


ot, that the owner of the caſtle, when he reſigned up his regency, 


1. had fo ſolemnly ſworn he had none of. The caſtle was left 
to half demoliſhed; and the town, together with the ſtately 
op © manſion of the Hamiltons, the wild common ſoldiers burnt ta 
2x, che ground againſt the will of their commanders. Upon 
che MW which the army marched back, the Engliſh to Berwick, and 
ew I the Scots each to their own home; Drury interceeded for the 
vas garriſon, that they ſhould march away in ſafety ; who being 
eit diſmiſſed, took Robert Semple priſoner, the chief of his fa- 
in mily, out of the houſe of his ſon-in-law, who was quietly re- 
on- turning home, as if the ſervice had been ended; which paſ- 
| of lage greatly increaſed the ſuſpicion of Drury. 
ut- There matters were ſcarce finiſhed, before Pitcairn return- 
rri- MW ed from his embaſſy out of England, and brought this anſwer. 
cm MW © Thar the queen wondered, they never made her acquainted 
nan MW © with the ſtate of their affairs till now, four months after 
ach W © the death of the regent; and by reaſon of this delay, ſhe 
2 of MW © was uncertain what eſtimate to make of them: In the mean 
ans time, That ſhe had been often ſolicited importunately by the 
hat MW French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors in the name of their kings, 
to and that ſhe was even tired out with the daily complaints 
nal WI © of the Scots queen, that ſhe had promiſed them audience; 
to- but upon condition, that the Queen of Scots ſhould write 
ed © to her party for a ceſſation of arms, till the conference was 
les ended: That thoſe innovations which they had attempted 
able MW © by their public edicts, they ſhould revoke by other edicts 
eral W | contrary to the former, and to ſuffer things to ſtand as they 
5 were, when the regent was murdered: That the Engliſh 
* exiles ſhould be given up without fraud; and if upon the 
conference, matters were accommodated between them, hoſ-- 
tages and other pledges ſhould be given on both ſides, for 
the faithful performance of agreements. Tljat upon theſe 
conditions a conference was promiſed, and having obliged 
* herſelf to this, ſhe could not join with them in their deſign 
of making a new regent, leſt the might ſeem to condemn 
their queen without hearing her; but in general ſhe ſaid, 
that the had a great affection for them, and their welfare. 
In the mean time, ſhe deſired, that they would abſtain 
from arms, and from making a regent, and ſhe would take 
care, that ſuch a ſmall delay. ſhould be no damage 70 
4 cc t em.“ 
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© them.” This anſwer being reported to the Scots did vari. 
_ ouliy affect them. On the other hand, the neceſlity of the 
time required them to ſteer their counſels ſo as they might be 
pleaſing to the Queen of England; and on the other, they 
knew of what concernment it was to the public, that one 
chief magiſtrate ſhould be ſet up, to whom all complaint 
might be made; for want of creating one ſome months al. 
ready paſt, the enemy had improved the delay to gather 
forces, to make new courts of juſtice, daily to ſet forth ney 
edicts, ard to uſurp all the offices of a king. On the other 
fide, the Royaliſts were dejected, and a multitude, without 
one certain perſon whom to obey, could not be long kept 
in obedience. After the ambaſſador's return, news came 
- that there was a new inſurrection in England, and that in 
London the pope's bull was faſtened on the church doors 
to exhort the Engliſh, partly to caſt off the unjuſt yoke of 
the quecn's government, and partly to return to the popiſh 
religion; and it was thought, that the hand of the queen of 
Scots was in all this. | GY 
Now tho? they knew from the Earl of Suſſex's letters, that, 
notwithſtanding theſe things, all was quiet in England; and 
alſo, the ſaid Thomas Randolph had, in preſence, confirmed 
it, yet they could hardly be reſtrained from chuſing a regent, 
But at laſt a middle way prevailed, that they might have an 
appearance of a chief magiſtrate, to ſet up an inter- regent, or 
deputy-king, to continue till the 12th of July; in which time 
they might be farther informed of the Queen of England' 
mind: They judged that ſhe was not averſe from their under 
taking, eſpecially upon this ground, that ſhe had put it ini 
the articles of capitulation, that they ſhould give. up all the 
Engliſh exiled for-rebellion : For if that were done, they un 
derſtood, that the ſpirits of all the Papiſts in England would 
be alienated from the Queen of Scozs : If it were denied, the 
the conference, or treaty, would break off, and the ſuſpic 


ons, which made the commonalty averſe, would daily increalM 


For they faw, that other things would not eaſily be agree 


upon, when a greater danger threatened the Engliſh than thi 


Scots, upon the deliverance of their queen; and if othet 


things were accorded, yet the Queen of England would nee 


let her go, without hoſtages ; neither was ſhe able to give an) 


ſuch, who could make a ſufficient warranty. Theſe cont 


derations gave them ſome encouragement, fo that they pie 
ceeded to create Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox, the king 
randfather, vicegerent for the time. On 


; Whilf this new viceroy, by the advice of his council, x 5 
thin. 


lat 


buſied in reQifying things, which had been diſordered in 
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late tumults; letters came opportunely from the Queen of 
England, July the 1oth, wherein ſhe ſpake much ot her at- 
fection to the King and kingdom of Scotland, and freely of- 
fered them her aſſiſtance ; withal ſhe deſired them to abſtain 
from naming a regent, which was a title invidious of itſelf, 
and of no good example to them; only if they were reſolved, 
and aſked her advice, ſhe thought none was to be preferred to 
that high office before the king's grandfather ; none being of 
greater fidelity to the king, yet a minor; and who undoubt- 
edly had the prerogative before all others. Theſe letters en- 
couraged them, by the joint ſuffrages of all the eſtates, of a 
riceroy to make him regent. As ſoon as ever he was created 
regent, and had taken an oath (according to cuſtom) to ob- 
ſerve the laws and cuſtoms of his country: Firſt of all he com- 
manded, that all which were able to bear arms, ſhould appear 
at. Linlithgow, Auguſt the 2d, to hinder the convention, 


queen; then he himſelf ſummoned a parliament in the name 
of the king, to be held the 1oth day of October; he alſo ſent 
to the governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, (who ſtill pretend- 
ed great friendſhip to the king's party, tho' his words and ac- 


carriages, and other things for the managing them : 'This he 
did, rather. to try the governor's fidelity, than in hopes to.ob- 
tain his defires, He promiſed very fair at firſt, but when the 
day was coming on, that the parliament was to meet, when 
ke was deſired to perform his promiſe, he peremptorily re- 
fuſed, alledging, that his ſervice ſhould be always ready to 


his countrymen. Nevertheleſs the regent came, at the day 
appointed, to Linlithgow, with 5000 armed men in his com- 
any ; but hearing that the enemy did not ſtir, only that 
untley had placed 160 ſoldiers at Brechin, and had ſent out 
in order, commanding the inhabitants to get in proviſion for 
ſome thouſands of men, by the 2d of Auguſt : The garriſon 
here placed by him, not only robbed the inhabitants, but 
raylaid all travellers, who paſſed the roads thereabout. Up- 
Mn which the regent, by the advice of his council, reſolved 
tbo. march thither, and to ſeize on the place (which would be 
of great advantage to him) before Huntley could arrive at it; 
nd, if occaſion offered; there to fight him, before his part; 


uſqueteers, which was all he had; and, by that means, 


dere there. Purſuant to this, he commanded Patrick * 
. ay 


which the ſeditious had there appointed in the name of the 


tions did very much diſagree) to ſend him ſome braſs cannon, 


make up an agreement between, but not to ſhed the blood of 


ters came up with their force, and ſo to defeat that party of 


ight take ſome of the leaders of the faction, as the Earl of 

* bo mawfurd, James Ogilvy, and James Balfour, who he heard. 
in 

i 
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Tay and William Ruven, chief officers, and James Haliburton, I ni 
governor of Dundee, to take what ſoldiers they could raiſe I th 
at Dundee and St, Johnſton's, and to make haſte thither, to m: 
prevent the news of their coming. They made all the ſpeed th 
that ever they were able; the next night horſing their foot for ge 
greater expedition; however, as they drew near the place; II 

they marched flowly, to get ſome refreſhment before they | the 
charged the enemy; ſo that the alarm was taken at Brechin, I of 
that the enemy was a coming: Upon which Ogilvy and Bal. the 
four, who chanced to be there, got the ſoldiers preſently to · ¶ mo 
gether; and encouraging them as well as they could for the {en 
time, they told them, that they and Huntley would return a. thi 
gain in three days; and ſo they got on horſeback, and haſted the 
away over the mountains to their own men. The ſoldiers that mo 
were left catched up what was next at hand, and about 20 of :; 
them got to the tower of a neighbouring church: The reſt} mo! 
fled into the houſe of the Earl of Marr, which was ſeated on] chu 
a hill near to it, it was like a caſtle, and commanded the town. mit 
James Douglas, Earl of Morton, with 800 horſe, went 2, his 
farther march about, and came not in till the day after: The the 


regent ſent home the Lennoxians and the Renfroans, to guardſi time 
their own country, if Argyle ſhould attempt any thing againſt thin 
it; but he himſelf, in three days, overtook thoſe whom he Edi: 
had ſent before to Brechin. At the noiſe of his coming, the of tl 
neighbouring nobility came in, ſo that now he muſtered oo had 
effective men; whereupon they who were in the church- toweiſ ed b 
preſently ſurrendered themſelves. The reſt having ſtoutif cour 
defended themſelves for a few days, killing and woundinꝗ vho 
Tome, who were unwary in their approaches; at laſt hear berl; 
Ing, that braſs cannon were planted againſt them, and thay of N 
Huntley had forſaken them, ſurrendered alſo at mercy to thQFtxile: 
regent. He hanged up 30 of the moſt obſtinate, many of vhat 
them having been taken and releaſed before; the reſt being of, v 
very feeble he diſmiſſed. Huntley was then about 20 mile The 
off, endeavouring to gather more force, but in vain (for moi lame 
men, when they had free liberty to declare themſelves, abi May. 
horred ſo bad a cauſe) : Upon which he was forced, . througiMornec 
fear, to provide for his own ſafety, and with a ſmall part towe! 
retired into the remote countries. tg; Ng th 
After this the regent returned to Edinburgh, to-be-preſenſtmp!: 
at the parliament there ſummoned; and, by their advice, t Mort, 
ſettle the preſent diſturbances. The rebels perceiving, that io En 
by the agreement of all the eſtates, there was no hope IciMreign 
them; eſpecially they who were guilty of the king's murder himſe 
and of the death of the regent, dealt with the Queen of EngiWouri, 
land, that, becauſe ſhe had promiſed the French and Spa Havin 


nu Vo 
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Hl, niſh ambaſſadors, ſhe would hear both parties, and compoſe 
iſe chings, it the could, that therefore no new 4-..2e ſhould be 
to made. in the mean time. This delay ig obtained (for no- 
ted thing was done in that aſſembly, only the election of the re- 
for gent was confirmed) the rebels never ceaſed to ſolicit the 

eee Spaniard to ſend forces into. Britain, to reſtore 
xe) their queen; and becauſe they affirmed, that the reſtitution 
in, of the pope's, or the old religion, depended on her, therefore 
al. they had recourſe alſo to the pope, that tho' he were far re- 
to- note, yet he might help them with money. Whereupon he 
the ſent an agent into Scotland, to inquire into the preſent ſtate of 
a. things there, who giving an account, that the popiſh party 
ted there was very weak; and that all the rebels were not uwaani- 
hat mous in the reſtoring of popery, he refuſed to meddle with 
off it; but, in the mean time, he endeavoured to raiſe ſome com- 
eſt motion in England, by his execrations and curſes hung upon 
on] church-doors by night, by his indulgences, and by his pro- 


vn. miſe of indemnity for what was paſt; for there he thought 


t aff bis faction was the ſtrongeſt. The regent having appointed 
helſ] the parlis ment to be held the 25th of January (for within that 
ard time he hoped to ſatisfy all foreign ambaſſadors) to compoſe 
nf} things legally and judicially, as well as he could, returned to 
he Edinburgh. The rebels, having renewed the truce, by means 
che of the ren England, till the ambaſſadors of both patties 
had been heard before her; yet, contrary to the peace deſir- 
ed by themſelves, were very buſy to attempt alterations, en- 
couraged (as it is thought) by the favour of the Earl of Suſſex, 
who then commanded the arm | 
berland, For he, either not altogether deſpairing of the Duke 
of Norfolk's affair, or elſe induced by the promiſes of the 
txiled queen, of whoſe return he had ſome hopes, was ſome- 
what inclinable to the rebels; which the Scots taking notice 
of, were more ſparing in communicating counſels with him. 
The Winter being paſt in the reviving of the truce ; the par- 
lament ſummoned on the 25th of January was deferred till 
May; In the mean time, the Hamiltons having in vain ſub- 


tower of Paiſley, drivitig out the garriſon-ſoldiers, as think- 
ing they might do it with impunity, . whilſt mens minds were 
employed in greater things. The regent appointed the Earl of 
Morton, Robert Pitcairn, and James M*Gil, his ambaſſadors 
o England, to reaſon the affair with the ambaſfadors of fox 
gn princes, and ſent them away February the 5th, and he 
himſelf marched to Paiſley, where H in the n 

douring nobility that were of his party, a1 d attacked the caſtle: 
Having cut off their water, the belieged were forced to ſur- 
NG 1h. TE OY OoET OO 


y of the Engliſh in Northum- 


orned many men to Kill the regent, at laſt ſcized upon the 
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render, ,Afterwards, when Gilbert Kennedy annoyed the roy. iſ to 
alifts, with his plundering incurſions in Carrick, he went to we 
Ayr; and as ſoon as Kennedy heard of the approach of a few iſ] the 
troops, being alſo afraid of his clanſhips, who had been always I the 
loyal to the king and his party, he gave his only brother as Qu 
hoſtage, and appointed a day to come to Stirling, and ſubſcribe I at- 
to the capitulation agreed on. Hugh Montgomery, Earl of | 
Eglinton, and Robert Boyd, followed his example; and ſur- MW lea 
rendering themſelves to the regent, were by him received to bar 
favour. © During all this time that the regent was quelling the ¶ the 
ſeditious, and Morton was abſent in his embaſly in England; ¶ foo 
they that held Edinburgh caſtle, being freed from the fear of IM the 
their enemies near at hand, ceaſed not to lift ſoldiers, in prder ¶ mit 
to put garriſons into the moſt convenient places of the city, to MW top 
take away proviſions which the merchants had brought to to: 
Leith, and to provide all things neceſſary to endure a-fiege, M the 
till their expected relief from foreign parts might arrive. No! 
The regent was very much bruiſed by a fall from his horſe, MW roc 
and therefore returned to Glaſgow, where a common ſoldier ¶ onc 
came to him, and gave him ſome hopes of ſurpriſing Dun- IE iro: 
barton; he had been a garriſon-ſoldier in the caſtle there, ¶ dov 
and his wife coming often to viſit him, had been accuſed, and WE Int 
 whiped for theft, by Fleming the governor. Her huſband be- I the 
ing an uxorious man, and judging his wife to have been I tene 
wrongfully puniſhed, went from the caſtle; arid from that WO pea: 
day forward, employed all his thoughts how he might do (nat 
Fleming a miſchief: Upon which, he breaks the buſineſs to tre 
Robert Douglas, kinſman to the regent, and promiſes him, MW whi 
that if he would aſſign a ſmall party to follow him, he would part 
ſhortly make him maſter of that caſtle. Robert acquainted vert 
John Cuningham with the deſign, who was to inquire dili-WF and 
gently of him, how ſo great an attempt could be accomplith-I tant 
ed? He, being a blunt rough ſoldier, perceiving that they tor 
boggled at his propoſal, becauſe he could not well make out very 
how to accompliſh what he had promiſed.” Since, ſaid he) jou go t 
do not believe my words, Ill go on my/elf the firſtunan in the ſer· caſt] 
vices i yoit will follow me, I will make you maſters of the piace;F hatt 
but,” if your heart fail you, then let it alone. When this was Wet 
told to the regent, tho' the thing itſelf, being in reality n: 
great enterpriſe, had ſomewhat elevated their fpirits, and 
made them willing enough to have it effected, yet the author uſua 
(thoꝰ they judged him truſty enough) ſeemed not a fit inſtru- 
ment to bring about ſo great an undertaking: Upon which, 
Thomas Crawfurd, a bold man, and a good ſoldier, . 
made acquainted with the project. and it Was agreed between 


them, rather to try the hazard of fo great fortune, than idh 
a _ | | "cM 
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to neglect ſuch an opportunity. Upon which, a few days 
were appointed to provide ladders, and other neceſſaries, and 
the deſign was to be put in execution the 1it of April, for 
then che truce granted to the rebels, by the mediation of the 
Queen of England, would expire. In the mean time, no talk 
at all was to be made about it. | | 
Before I declare the event of this piece of ſervice, give me 
leave to tell you the nature and ſituation of the caſtle of Dun- 
barton. From the confluence of the rivers Clyde and Leven, 
there is a plain champaign of about a mile, extended to the 
foot of the adjoining mountains; and in the very angle where 
the two rivers meet, ſtands 4 rock with two heads or ſum- 
mits. The higheſt, which is to the Weſt, has on the very | 
top of it a watch-tower, from whence opens a large proſpect 
to all adjacent parts. The other, being lower, looks towards 
the Eaſt between theſe ;. that ſide that turns toward the 
North and the fields, hath ſtairs. aſcending obliquely. up the 
rock, cut out by art, where hardly a ſingle man can go up at 
once. For the rock is very hard, and ſcarce yields to any 
ron tool; but if any part of it be broken off by force, or falls 
down of itſelf, it emits a ſmell, far and near, like ſulphur. 
In the upper part of the caſtle there is a vaſt piece of rock of 
the nature of a load-ſtone, but ſo cloſely cemented, and faſ- 


tened to the main rock, that no manner of joining at all ap- 


pears, Where the river Clyde runs by to the South, the rock 
naturally ſteep in other parts) is ſomewhat bending; and 
ſtretching out its arms on both ſides, takes in ſome firm land, 
which is ſo incloſed, partly by the nature of the, place, and 
partly by human induſtry, that, in the overthwart or trani- 
verſe ſides of it, it affords ſufficient ſpace for many houſes ; 
and in the river, a road for ſhips, very ſafe for the inhabi- 
tants, by playing from the caſtle braſs ordnance, but unſafe 
tor an enemy; and ſmall boats may come up almoſt to the 
very caſtle-gate. 't he middle part of the rock, by which you 
$0 up, being full of buildings, makes, as it were, another 
aftle diſtinct and ſecluded from the higher one. Beſides th? 
natural fortification of the rock, the two rivers, Leven to the 
Weſt, and Clyde to the South, make a kind of trench about 

it: On the Eaſt fide, when the tide is ia, the ſea. waſhes the 

foot of the rocky when it is out, that place is not ſandy (as 


uſually ſhores are) but muddy; the fat foil being diſſolved in- 


to dirt. This ſtrand is alſo intercepted, and cut by many tor- 
rents of water, which tumble down from the adjacent moun- 
tan, The other fide turns towards a plain field full of graſs. 
The caſtle has three fountains in it always running; beſides 
rings of running water in many other places. The antient 
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Britons, as Bede ſays, called the place Alcuith ; but the Scots 
who were heretofore ſevered from the Britons by the river 
Leven, becauſe that fort was built on the borders of the Bri- 
tons, called it Dunbritton, now Dunbarton. There is a little 
town hard by of the ſame name, upon the bank of the river 
Leven, about half a mile diſtant from the confluence of the 
rivers, | CCC . / 
This caftle was accounted impregnable ; and in all foreign 
and civil wars, was of great advantage to them that held it, 
and as prejudicial to their enemy. At that time John Fle- 
ming was governor of it, by commiſſion from the banithed 
queen; he, tho' he conſented not to the king's father's mur- 
der, yet having not a force ſufficient to defend himſelf againſt 
the royaliſts, ſided with the parricides, and for four years 
laſt paſt, had kept up the garriſon at the charge of the King 
of France (whom he had perſuaded, that almoſt all the Scots 
had ſecretly confederated with the Queen of England) ; and 
made his boaſts to him, that he held, - as it were, the fetters 
of Scotland in his own hands; and whenever the French had 
leiſure from other wars, if they would but ſend him a little al- 
ſiſtance, he would eafily clap them on, and bring all Scot- 
land under their power: And the French king was as vain in 
feeding his fond humour; for he ſent him, ſome military pro- 
viſions by one Monſieur Verac, whom he commanded to ſtay 
there, and to give him an account of the affairs of Scotland. 
Beſides, the infolence of the governor was, increaſed by the 
treachery of the garriſon- ſoldiers of Edinburgh caſtle, who 


had lately revolted from the king; he was alſo ſomewhat a- 


nimated by the ſickneſs of the regent, who was almoſt killed 
with a fall from his horſe, and was troubled with the gout 
beſides; he was no leſs encouraged by the truce, which the 
Queen of England had obtained for them till the end of 
March. Theſe conſiderations made him and his garriſon-ſol- 
diers ſo ſecure and negligent, that they went frequently to 
make merry into the town, and ly there all night, as if they 
had been lulled at reſt in the very boſom of peace. 

Affairs ſtanding in this poſture, and preparation being 
made for the expedition, as much as the preſent haſte would 
permit, John Cuningham was ſent before with ſome horſe, 
to ſtop all paſſengers; that ſo the enemy might have no un- 
telligence of their coming. Thomas Crawfurd followed after 
with the foot; they were ordered to meet together at Dum: 
buck, a hill about a mile from the'caſtle, at midnight. At 


0 


that place Crawfurd (as he was commanded) told the ſoldiers 
what the deſign was they were going upon, and how they! 
were to effect it; he ſhewed them who was to lead them 1 
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and had promiſed to ſcale the walls firſt; and then he, and 
thoſe commanders that would be taken notice of for their 
courage, were to follow. The ſoldiers were eaſily perſuaded 
to follow their leaders; and accordingly the ladders were 
carried, and other things, to ſtorm the caſtle ; and the foot 


a little before day, marched on towards it. The horſe Were, 


commanded to itay in the ſame place, to expect the event. As 
they were approaching the caſtle, they met with two. rubs ; 
one was, that the bridge over the brook that runs between 
the fields was broken down ; the other, that a fire appearing 


ſuddenly near it, occaſioned a ſuſpicion, - that the bridge was 


broken down on purpoſe to ſtop the enemy; and the fire 
kindled by the garriſon-ſoldiers, to diſcover and prevent the 
enemy's approach : But this fear was ſoon diſpelled, by their 
repairing the bridge, as well as they could in ſuch haſte, and 
making it paſſable for the foot; the ſcouts likeways were ſent 
out to the place where the fire was ſeen, and they could find 
no ſign of any fire at all; fo that in reality the fire was a 
mere. ignis fatuus of a meteorous nature, like thoſe - fires 
which are bred in the air, and ſometimes pitch on the ground, 

and preſently vaniſh. But they had a greater cauſe of fear, 
leſt the ſky,” which was clear and ſtarry, and the approach ot 
the day, ſhould diſcover them to the centinels that watched 


above; bur, on a ſudden, the heavens were covered with a 


thick miſt, yet ſo that it reached not below the middle of the 


rock whereon the caſtle ſtood, but the upper part was ſo 


dark, that the guards in the caſtle could ſee nothing of what 
Was done below. But as the miſt came ſeaſonably, ſo there 
was another misfortune, which fell out very unluckily, and 
had almoſt ruined the whole deſign: For many ladders he- 
ing neceſſary, in- order to get up that high rock, and the firſt 
unmanageable by reaſon of their length, and being overladen 
with the weight-of thoſe who went haſtily up, and not well 
faſtened at foot, in a ſlippery ſoil, fell . down with 
thoſe that were upon them: That accident caſt thera jnto a 
great conſternation for the preſent ; but when they found 
that no body was hurt in the fall, they recollected their al- 
moſt deſpairing ſpirits: and, as if God Almighty had fa- 
voured their deſign, they went on upon that dangerous at- 
tack with greater alacrity, ſetting the ladders up again more 
cautiouſly ; and when they came to the middle of the rock, 
there was a place reaſonably. convenient where they might 
ſtand ; there they found an afa-ſhrub' caſually growing a- 
mongft the ſtones, which did them great ſervice; for they 
tied ropes to it, and let them down, -by which means they 


drew up their (fellows that were left below; ſo chat at —— 
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and the ſame time, ſome were drawn up by the ropes to 
the middle of the rock, and others, by ſetting other 
ladders, got up to the top of it. But here again they met 
with a new and unexpected misfortune, which had almoſt 
deſtroyed all their meaſures; for one of the ſoldiers, as he 
was in the middle, of the ladder, was ſuddenly taken with a 
kind of fit of an apoplexy ; ſo that he ſtuck faſt to the ladfer, 
and could not be taken from it, but ſtopped the- way to 
thoſe that would follow. This danger was alſo overcome 
by the diligence and chearfulneſs of the ſoldiers ; for they 
tied him to the ladder, ſo that when he recovered out of his 
fit, he could not fall; aad then in great filence turning the 
_ ladder, the reſt eaſily mounted. When they came to the 
top of the rock, there was a wall to which they. were to fix 
their third ladders, to get over it. Alexander Ramſay with 
two common ſoldiers, got upon it; the centinels preſently 
ſpied them, gave the alarm, and caſt ſtones at them: A- 
lexander being aflaulted with this unuſual kind of battery, 
having neither ſtones to throw again, nor ſhield to defend 
himſelf, leaped down from the wall into the caſtle, and there 
was ſet upon by three of the guard; he fought it out bravely 
with them, till his fellow- ſoldiers, being more ſolicitous for 
his danger than their own, leaped down after him, and pre- 
ſently diſpatched the three centinels. In the mean time, the 
reſt made what haſte they could, ſo that the wall being old, 
looſe, and overcharged with the weight of thoſe who made 
haſte to get over it, fell down to the ground; and by its fall, 
as there was a breach made for the reſt to enter, ſo the 
ruins made the deſcent more eaſy through the rock, that was 
very bigh and rugged within the caſtle: Upon which, they 
entered in a body, crying out with a great noiſe, For God and 
#he King; and often proclaimed the name of the regent; 1o 
that the guards being aſtoniſhed, 'forgot to fight, but fled 
every one to ſhift for himſelf as well as he could; ſome kept 
themſelves within doors, till the firſt brunt of the ſoldiers 
fury was over. Fleming eſcaped the danger by flipping 
don 3 the oblique rock, having but one in his com- 
pany, who. was knocked down; but he, deſcending a by: 
way, was let out at a poſtern, and ſo got into a veſſel on 
the river, which, by reaſon of the tide's being in, came up 
to the walls, and fled into Argyleſhire. The centinels of 
the lower caſtle, and. twenty-five more of the garriſon - ſol. 
diers, who had been drinking and whoring in the town all 
night, taking the alarm, never offered to fight, but fled eve- 
ry one which way he could. There were taken in the caſtle 
John Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews; John — 
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from the laſt inſurrection in England; Verac, a Frenchman, 


who ſome time before had been fent to them with ſome war- 


like proviſions, and ſtaid there in the name ef the French 
king, to acquaint him with the ſtate of affairs in Scotland : 


Alexander, the ſon of William Livingſton, endeavoured to 


eſcape by changing his habit, but was diſcovered and brought 
back. The regent being informed of the taking the caſtle, 
before noon came thither : And firft, he highly commended 
the ſoldiers, then he comforted Fleming's wife, and gave 
her not only her own furniture, plate, and all her houſe- 
hold ſtuff, and utenſils, but alſo aſſigned an eſtate, part of 
her huſband's, which had long before been forfeited into the 
king's exchequer, to maintain herſelf and children: The 
reſt of the booty was allowed the ſoldiers. Having ſettled 
things thus, he had leiſure to take a view of the caſtle; and 
coming to the rock, by which the ſoldiers got up, it ſeemed 
ſo difficult an aſcent to them all, that the ſoldiers themſelves 
confeſſed, if they- had foreſeen the danger of the ſervice, no 
reward whatſoever ſhould have hired them to undertake it. 
Verac was. accuſed by the merchants, that when they came 
mto the bay of Clyde, he had robbed them in an hoſtile man- 
ner: Upon which, many of the council were of opinion, 
he ſhould have been indicted as a pirate or robber ; but the 
empty name of an ambaſſador prevailed more with the re- 
gent, which yet he had violated by his unwarrantable con- 
duct: However, that the injured people might be kept, in 
ſome hopes (at leaſt) of ſatisfaction from him, he was kept. 
ſeemingly for a- trial, and lodged in a houſe at St. Andrews 
whofe owner was inclined to the rebels; whence he was 
taken away, as it were by force, which was the thing aimed 
at, and then he ſuddenly left the kingdom. The Engliſh- 
man, though 'many ſuſpicions were fixed upon him, and 
though the commendatory letters of John Leſly, Biſhop of 
Roſs, to Fleming, which was found after the caſtlewas taken, 
really convicted him, yet he was ſent home to England; but 
after he was gone, it was found, that he was fuborned by 
the Duke of Norfolk's party to poiſon the King of Scots: 
Bogal was kept priſoner. There was one priſoner more, 
whom the regent moſt defired ſhould have periſhed, and that 
was the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews: He, in former times, 
while his brother was regent, had adviſed him to many cruel. 
and covetous practices; and under the queen alſo he bore 
the blame of all miſcarriages. The regent feared, if he 
ſhould delay his puniſhment, the Queen of England would 
intercede for him, and the archbiſhop's friends were in 
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great hopes of it; and leaſt ſtraitneſs, of time ſhould pre! 
vent their endeavours for him, the archbiſhop earneſtly de- 
ſired he might be tried by the legal way of the country; 
for that would occaſion ſome, though not much delay. But 
| his defires were over-ruled, it being alledged, that there was 
no need of any new proceſs in the archbiſhop's caſe, for it 
had been already judged in the parliament,” Upon which, 
being plainly convicted as guilty of the king's murder, as 
alſo of the laſt regent's, he was hanged at Stirling. There 
was then new evidence brought in againſt him; : for the great- 
eſt part of it had been diſcovered but lately. The Archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews,: who lodged in the next houſe, when the 
propoſition of killing the king was made to him, willingly 
undertook it, both by reaſon of old feuds between them, and 
alſo out of hopes thereby to bring the kingdom to his own 
family: Upon which, he chuſes out fix or eight of the moſt 
wicked of his vaſſals, and commended the matter to them, 
giving them the keys of the King's lodgings ; they then en- 
tered very ſilently into his chamber, and ſtrangled him when 
he was aſleep; and when they had fo done, they carried out 
his body through a little gate (of which 1 ſpoke before) into 
ar orchard „ to the walls; and then a ſign was given 
to blow up the houſe: The diſcovery of this wickedneſs was 
made by John Hamilton, who was a chief actor therein, up- 
on this occaſion : He was much troubled in his mind, day 
and night, his conſcience tormenting him for the guilt of the 
fact, and not only fo, but, as if the contagion reached to his 
body too, that alſo was miſerably pained and conſumed by 


degrees; endeavouring all ways to eaſe himſelf, at laſt he re- 


membered that there was a ſchoolmaſter at Paiſley, no bad 
man, who was yet a Papiſt; to him he confefles the whole 
fact, and the names of thoſe who joined with him in perpe- 
trating the murder: The prieſt comforted him what he could, 
and put him in mind of the mercy of God; yet, becauſe 
the diſeaſe had taken deeper root, than to be expiated by 
ſuch remedies, within a few days he was ſo. overwhelmed 
with grief, that he died. The prieſt was not ſo filent in the 
thing, but that ſome notice of it came to the king's friends. 
They, many months after the murder was committed, when 
Matthew Earl of Lennox, was regent, and when Dunbarton 
was taken, and the biſhop brought to Stirling, cauſed the 
prieſt to be ſent for thither: He then juſtified what he had 
| ſpoken before about the king's murder; upon which, being 
- aſked by Hamilton, How he came to know it? Whether it 


were revealed to him in auricular confeſſion? He told him, 
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yes; then ſaid Hamilton, you are not ignorant of the puniſh- 
ment due to thoſe, who reveal the ſecrets of confeſſions, and 
made no other anſwer to the crime. After fifteen months or 
more, the ſame prieſt was taken, ſaying maſs the third time; 
and, as the law appointed, was led out to ſuffer ; then alſo 
he publicly declared all that he had before affirmed in the 
thing in plainer and fuller words, which were ſo openly di - 
vulged, that now Hamilton's vaſſals fell out amongſt them- 
ſelves, and charged one another with the king's death, 

In the mean while, the rebels had procurcd a little money 
from France, by means of the brother of him who command-- 
ed Edinburgh caſtle, Beſides, Morton was returned from 
his Engliſh embaſly, and in a convention of the nobles held 
at Stirling, declared the effect of it in theſe words: 

*© When we came to London, February 20. we were refer 
red by the queen to ſeven men of her council, choſen out 
*« for that purpoſe : who, after much diſpute between us, at 
“ laſt inſiſted upon two points; firſt, That we ſhould produce 
the cleareſt and beſt arguments we had, to ſhew the rea- 
« ſons of thoſe actions, which had lately paſſed in Scotland, 
* that ſo the queen might be ſatisfied in the equity of them, 


and thereby know how to anſwer thoſe who demanded a 


* reaſon of them, If we could not do that, yet the queen 
% would omit nothing which might conduce to cur ſafety; 
* In anſwer to this, we gave in a memorial to them, to this 
effect: The crimes ab ears at firſt, our king's mo- 
* ther complained, that ſhe was falſely charged with, have 
** been ſo clearly proved by the Earl of Murray, and his part- 
ners in the embaſſy, that both the Queen of England, and 
* thoſe who were delegated by her to hear the cauſe, could 
not be ignorant of the author of the king's murder, which 
„was the ſource of all our other miſeries: to repeat them 
again before the queen, who, we doubt not, is therein ſuf- 
* ficiently ſatisfied already, we think it not neceſſary; and be- 
* ſides, we ourfelves are unwillingly drawn into the trouble 
* of renewing the memory of ſo great a wickedneſs. But 
they who cannot deny, that this fact was cruelly and impi- 
ouſly perpetrated, do yet calumniate the reſignation of the 
kingdom, and the tranſlation of the government from the 
mother to the ſon, as a new and intolerable thing, extort - 
* ed from her by mere force, Firſt, as for the matter of 


e ceſtors will not ſuffer it to be called neu; neither can the 
moderation of the puniſhment make it invidious. It is not 
needful. for us to reckon up the many kings, whom our 
forefathers have chaſtiſcd by impriſonment, baniſhment, 
Vor. II. | Ggg „„ "nn. 


fact in punithing our princes, the old cuſtom of our an- 
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nay, death itſelf; much leſs need we confirm our practice 
by foreign examples, of which there are abundance in old 
hiſtories. The nation of the Scots being at firſt free, by the 
common ſuffrage of the people, ſet up kings over them, 
conditionally, that, if need were, they might take away the 
government by the ſame ſuffrages that gave it: The foot- 
ſteps.of this law remain to this very day; for, in the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, and in many places of the continent too, 


which retain the antient ſpeech and cuſtoms of our fore- 


fathers to this day, the ſame courſe is yet obſerved in creat- 
Moreover, theſe ceremonies which 
are uſed in the inauguration of our kings, have an exprefs 
repreſentation of this law, by which it eaſily appears, that 
kingly government is nothing elſe but a mutual ſtipula- 
tion between king and people; and the fame moſt clearly 
may be collected from the inoffenſive tenor of the old law, 
which hath been obſerved ever ſince there was a king in 
Scotland, even unto this preſent time, no man having ever 
attempted to abrogate, abate, or diminiſh this law in the 
leaſt. It is too long to enumerate how many kings our 
anceſtors have diveſted of their kingdoms, have baniſhed, 
impriſoned, put to death; neither was there ever the leaſt 
mention made of the ſeverity of this law, or the abrogat- 
ing of it, nor ought there to be: For it is not of the nature 
of ſuch ſanctions, which are ſubje& to the changes of 
time; but in the very original of mankind, it was in- 


graven in mens hearts, approved by the mutual conſent of 


almoſt all nations, and together with nature itſelf was to 
remain inviolable and eternal; ſo that theſe laws are not 
ſubje& to the empire of any man, but all men ſubject to 
the dominion and power of them. 'This law preſcribes 
to us in all our actions, it is always before our eyes and 
minds, whether we will or no; it dwells in us: Our an- 
ceſtors followed it, in repreſſing the violence of tyrants 
by armed force. It is a law not proper to the Scots only, 
but common to all nations and people in well inſtituted go- 
vernments. To paſs by the famous cities of Athens, Sparta, 
Rome, Venice, which never ſuffered this right to be taken 


from them. / but with their liberty itſelf: even in thoſe 


times, wherein oppreſſion and tyranny were moſt trium- 


 phant in the Roman government; if any good man was 


choſen emperor, he counted it his glory to confeſs himſel 
inferior to the whole body of the people, and to be ſubjet 


to the law. For Trajan, when he delivered a ſword to the 


governor of a certain city, (according to cuſtom) is re. 
ported to ſay, Uſe it either for me, or againſt me, as I ſhal 
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deſerve. Even Theodoſius, a good emperor in bad times, 
would have it left recorded amongſt his ſanctions and laws, 
as a ſpeech worthy of an emperor, and greater than his em- 
pire itſelf, to confeſs, That he was inferior to the laws. 
Nay, the moſt bz.rbarous people, who had little notion of 
civility, had howeyer a ſenſe and knowledge of this, as the 
hiſtory of all nations, and common obſervation ſhews. 
But not to inſiſt on obſolete examples, I will produce two 
in our n memory: Of late, Chriſtiern, King of Den- 
mark, for his cruelty, was forced out of the kingdom, 
with all his family; a greater puniſhment than ever our 
people exacted from any of their kings! for they never 
puniſhed the ſins of tlie fathers upon their children. As 
for him, he was deſervedly puniſhed, after à ſingular 
manner, as the monſter of his age, for all kinds of wic- 
kedneſs. But what did the mother of the Emperor 
Charles V. do, to deſerve perpetual impriſonment? She 
was a woman in the flower of her age, and her huſpand 
died young, even in the very prime of his age; it was re- 
ported, ſhe had a mind to marry again: ſhe was not ac- 


* cuſed of any crime, but of a certain allowable intemperance 


(as the ſevere Catos of the age ſpeak); and of an honour- 
able copulation, approved by the laws of God and man. 

If the calamity of our queen be compared with Chriſtiern's 
of Denmark, ſhe is nat leſs an offender, (to ſay no more) 
but the has been more moderately proceeded againſt and 
puniſhed, But if ſhe be compared with Joan of Auſtria, 

the mother of the Emperor Charles, what did that poor la- 


dy do, but deſire, as far as lawfully ſhe might, a pleaſure 
allowed by the law, and a remedy neceſſary for her age? 


Yet, being an innocent woman, the ſuffered that punith- 
ment, of which our queen, convict of the higheſt crimes, 
does now complain: The murder of her Javtul huſband, 
and her unlawful marriage with a public parricide, have 
now the ſame interceſſors, who, in killing the king, did 
inflict the puniſhment due to wicked men on the innocent. 


But here they remember not what examples of their an- 


ceſtors prompt them to; neither are they mindful of that 
eternal law, which our noble progenitors following, even 
from the firſt beginnings of kingdoms, have? thereby re- 
ſtrained the violence of tyrants, And, in our preſent caſe, 
what have we done more, than trod in the ſteps of ſo ma- 
ny kingdoms and free nations, and ſo bridled that arbitra- 
rineſs, which claimed a power above law? And yet we 


re. have not done it without ſeverity neither, as our anceſtors 


ul * have uſed in the like kind; for they never zvould have 
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ſuffered any one, who had been found guilty of ſuch a no- 
* torious crime, to eſcape the puniſhment of the law. If we 
| had imitated them, we had been free from fear of danger, 
| and alſo from the trouble of calumniators; and this may 
be eaſily known by the demand of our adverſaries. How 
| 


often have they accuſed and arraigned us before our neigh- 
. © bouring princes? What nations do they not ſolicit, and 
* ſtirup againſt us? What do they deſire by this/importunity ? 
© Is it only, that the controverſy may be decided by law and 
equity? We never refuſed that condition; and they would 
never accept of it, though it was often offered them. 
*© What then do they defire? Even this, that we ſhould 
arm tyrants with public authority, who are manifeſtly 
| *« guilty of the moſt notorious wickedneſs, who are ſatiated 
** with the ſpoils of their ſubjects, beſmeared with the blood 

| of kings, and aim at the deſtruction of all good men! 
; That we ſet them up over our lives, who are found actors 
| if in the parricide, and very much ſuſpected to be the deſigners 
of it, without acquitting themſelves in a judiciary way? 
0 * And yet we have gratified their requeſt, more than the 
* cuſtom of our country, the ſeverity of the law, or the 
| © diſtribution of equal juſtice would allow. There is nothing 
more E nor more diligently handled by 
| the writers of our hiſtory, than our puniſhment of evil 
* kings. And amongſt ſo many peccant governors, who e- 

* ver felt the like lenity. of angry ſubjects in inflicting pu- 

*© niſhment, as we have uſed in puniſhing our king's mother, 

though evidently guilty of the greateſt crime ? What ruler 
convicted of ſuch crime, had ever power given to ſubſtitute 
* a ſon, or kinſman, in his or her place? To whom, in 


La 
* 
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* ſuch circumſtances, was the liberty ever granted, to ap-“ 

* point what guardians they pleaſed to the ſucceediug king?“ 

| * And, in the abjuration of the kingdom, who can complain * 
| *« of any hard uſage? A young woman unable to undergo W © f 
„the load of government, and toſſed by the ſtorms of un-“ v 

f* ſettled affairs, ſent letters to the nobility to free her from “ h 

* that rule, which was as burdenſome to her, as it was ho- : - 

t 


"ce nourable : It was granted her: She defired the govern- 
** ment might be transferred from her to her ſon ; her re- 
*« queſt was aſſented to: She alſo deſired to have the 


| „ naming of guardians, who might rule the ſtate till her ſon I} © h. 

| c 3 ' : 0 

| * came to be of age; it was done as ſhe defired: And that , de 

' Fr, A 3 a ' «0 . ( 

i the thing might have more authority, the whole was re- th 

; 1 . b 1 p . 6c 

| {© ferred to the eſtates in parliament, who voted, That all dc 
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| vas rightly done, and in good order; and they confirmed , in, 
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; % it by an act, than which there Cannot be a more ſ. _ 
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o- « and a firmer obligation. But it is alledged, that what was 
e „ done in priſon, 1s to be-taken, not as done willingly, but 
er, * by conſtraint, for fear of death; and ſo many other things 
ay „ which men are inforced to do for fear, are wont, as they 
"W « ought, to go for nothing, Indeed, this excuſe of fear, as 
h- © ſometimes it is, not without reaſon, admitted by the judges, 
ad *& fo it doth not always infer a juſt cauſe for aboliſhing a 
y? | © public act once made in a ſuit of law. If a man ſtrike a 
nd © fear into his adverſary for his own advantage, and fo the 
11d « plaintiff extorts more from the defendant, than he could 
m. ever obtain by the equity of the law; thoſe remedies are 
nd © moſt rightfully and deſervedly pr ovided, againſt ſuch as are 
tly either terrified by compulſion, or inforced by fear, to do 
ed what is prejudicial to themſelves. But it is otherways, if a 
od I © guilty conſcience creates a fear to itſelf, out of an expecta- 
n? tion gf a deſerved puniſhment, to avoid which, the offender 
ors ll © aſſents to ſome certain conditions: This fear carries with it 
ers no juſt cauſe to reſcind public acts; for otherways, the 
y? | © wickeder a perſon is, ſo much the caſier retreat he might 
the I © have to the ſanctuary of the law; and then the remedies 
the found out for the relief of the innocent, would be transfer- 
ing red to indemnify the guilty. And the laws themſelves, the 
by I © avengers of wrongs, would not be a refuge to good men, 
evil 1 when vexed by the improbity of the bad ; bur an, unjuſt. 
be- ſhelter to the evil, when they fear deſerved puniſhment. 
pu- il © But that fear, let it be what it will, wherein has it made 
zer, “the condition of the queen the worſe? The title of royal 
ner I} © dignity, and the adminiſtration of the government, waz 
ute “ long ſince taken from her by parliament ; and being re- 
in “ duced to privacy, ſhe lived a precarious life, which ſhe 
ap- owed to the people's mercy, more than her own inno- 
8? * cency: When therefore ſhe was diveſted of the kingdom, 
ain “ what did ſhe loſe by her fear? Her dominion was ended be- 
roo “ fore, ſhe only caſt away the empty name of Ruler, and that 
un- which might lawfully have been extorted from her againſt 
om “ her will, the parted with of her own accord; and fo re- 
ho- deemed the relidue of her life, the ſentiment of her infamy, 
rn- “ the perpetual fear of imminent death, which is worſe than, 
re-“ death irſelf, only by the laying down the ſhadow of a mere 
the © title and name. And therefore I wonder that, on this 
ſon “ head, no body diſcovers the prevarication of the queen's 
that J“ „delegates, and of her ambaſſadors. For they who deſire, 

re-“ that what was done in priſon, by the queen, may be un- 
t all “ done; aſk this alſo, that ſhe may be reſtored to that place 
ed “ from which the complains ſhe was ejected thro” fear. And 
cred what is that — to which they ſo 3 deſire ſhe 
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«© left to the puniſhment of the law. Now theſe goodly 


out to know, Who was the author of a fact ſo audacious? 


family was ſtained by a ſevere execution, but that, by the 


ſhould be reſtored ? She hath been removed from govern- 
ing the kingdom, and from all public adminiſtration, and 


advocates would have her reſtored to the neceſſity of plead: 
ing for herſelf in a cauſe which is as manifeſt as it is foul 
and deteſtable ; or rather, it being already proved, that 
ſhe ſhould ſuffer juſt puniſhment for the ſame. Andi” 
whereas, now ſhe enjoys ſome eaſe in the compaſſion of 
her relations, and, in fo black an offence, is not in the wort 
conditions of life, they would again caſt her into the tem- 
peſtuous hurry of a new judgment: the having no better 
hope of her ſafety, than ſhe can gather from the condem- 
nation of ſo many former kings, who have been called be- 
fore judges to act for themſelves. But becauſe our adverſa- 
ries ſeditiouſly boaſt, to trouble the minds of the ſimple, 
that the majeſty of good kings is impaired, and their autho- 
rity almoſt vilified, if tyrants be puniſhed ; let us ſee what 
weight there 1s in this pretence: We may rather, on the 
contrary, judge, That there is nothing more honourable for = 
the ſocieties and aſſemblies of the good, than to be freed fron = 
the contagion of the bad, Whoever thought, that the ſe- 
nate of Rome incurred any guilt, by the puniſhment of Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, or Catiline ? And Valerius Aſiaticus, when 
the ſoldiers mutinied for the killing of Caligula, and cried 


He anſwered from an eminence where he ſtood, I wiſh 

could truly ſay, I did it - So much majeſty there was in 
that free ſpeech of one private man, that the wild ſoldiers 
were by it preſently diſſipated and quieted. When Junius wh 
Brutus defeated the conſpiracy made for bringing back the 
tyrants into the city of Rome, he did not think that his 


blood of his children, the ſtain was rather waſhed away © | 


from the Roman nobility. Did the impriſonment of Chri 55 
ſtiern of Denmark detract any thing from the commenda- . 
gon of Chriſtiern the next king? Did it hinder him from, £ 
being accounted the belt of kings in his time? For a noble} _ kc 
mind that is ſupported by its own virtue, doth neither in-, t 
creafe by the glory, nor is leſſened by the infamy of ano, P 
ther. But to let theſe things paſs, let us return to th K 
proof of the crime. I think, we have abundantly ſatisfic „ 
the queen's requeſt ; her deſire was, that We ſhould then a 


her ſuch ſtrengthening and convincing proofs for what v. 
have done, that ſhe might be ſatisfied in the juſtneſs of ov d 
cauſe ; and alſo be able to inform others, who deſired tc 
hear what we could ſay for ourſelves, As for the king. i 
: 88 e W 
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« murder, the author, the method, and the cauſes of it, 
« have been ſo fully declared by the Earl of Murray, and 
« his aſſociates in that embaſſy, that they muſt needs be 
« clear to the exact judgment of the queen, and thoſe o- 
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e thers delegated by her to hear that affair. As for what is 
« objected to us, as blame-worthy, after that time, we have 
« ſhewn, that it is conſentaneous to the divine law, and alſ@ 
« to the law of nature, which too is in ſome meaſure divine: 
« Beſides, it is conſonant to our own country laws and cuſ- 
i toms : Neither is it different from the uſage of other nati- 
« ons, who have the face of any good and juſt government 
* amongſt-them. Seeing then that our cauſe is juſtified by 


„all the interpreters of divine and human laws; and that 


the examples of ſo many ages, the judgments of ſo many 
people, and the puniſhment of tyrants do confirm it, we 
* ſee no ſuch novelty nor injuſtice in our cauſe, but that the 
queen herſelf might readily ſubſcribe to it; and perſuade 
* others that, in this matter, they ſhould be no otherways 
© opinionated of us, but that we have carried ourſelves like 
faithful ſubjects and good Chriſtians,” 

Theſe were the allegations, which we thought fit to make 
to juſtify our cauſe, which we committed to writing, and 
read them the laſt day of February, before thoſe grave and 
learned perſons, whom the queen had appointed to confer 
with us on that ſubject; and the next day, which was March 
the 1ſt, we again went in the morning to court, to learn how 
ſhe reliſhed our anſwer, and what judgment ſhe'made of the 
whole cauſe; but, becauſe that day the was going to her 
country - houſe at Greenwich, about three miles below Lon- 
don, we had no opportunity to ſpeak with her: Then we 
vent to the chief of the council, who at firſt were appointed 
to hear and treat with us: They told us, that the queen, 
though ſhe had very little ſpare time, in regard of her 
* journey, and other buſineſs, yet had read our memorial: 
But ſhe was not yet ſo fully perſuaded, that our cauſe was 
fo juſt, that the could approve it without ſcruple; and 
therefore ſhe deſired us to go to the ſecond thing at firſt 
propoſed to us, which was, To find out ſome way, where- 
by this diſpute might be ended upon ſome moderate condi- 
tions. To which. we replied, © That we were not ſent 
from home with an unbounded commiſſion, but one cir- 
* cumſcribed within certain limits; ſo that we had no free- 
dom to enter into any debate at all, of what might in the 


© leaſt diminiſh the authority of our king; and if fuch a li- 


berty had been offered us, yet we ſhould have been unwill- 
"ing te accept it, or to make uſe of it, if allowed us.“ 
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Matters ſtanding thus; the queen being at Greenwich, 


and we at London, we ſent ſome of our number to her, to 


know, whether ſhe had any thing more to ſay to us? If 
not, that we might have liberty to go home, there to con- 
ſult, as weil as we could, the good of our country, and 
our own private concerns: And if there were any thing 
we might gratify her majeſty in, we were willing to ſhew 
our obſequiouſneſs and reſpe&; nay, that we ſhould take 
more opportunity to ſhew it at home, than we could have 
now in another's dominions. This demand procured us a 
ſummons to appear at court the 5th of March. When we 
were come into the queen's gel nce, ſhe mightily blamed 


our ſtiffneſs in maintaining our opinion, and that we fo 


pertinaciouſly ſhunned a diſpute, or rather a conſultation, 
about a matter fo much concerning our ſecurity: She al- 
ſo added a large declaration of her mind and will againſt 
the king, and thoſe who maintained his cauſe, We urged, 
that the juſtice of our cauſe had been clearly enough de- 
clared before. She anſwered, that ſhe was not ſatisfied in 
her mind with the examples and arguments produced by 
us; neither, ſaid, ſhe, am I wholly ignorant of fuch diſ- 
putes, as having paſt ſome of my former time in the ſtudy 
of the law : But, ſays ſhe, if you be fully determined to 
make no other propoſal for your king's ſafety, and your 
own; yet I would have you, at leaſt, enter upon another 
conference with the chief of my council, who treated with 
you about theſe things before. We anſwered; 'That we 
were not at all fo ſilly wedded to our own opinions, as 
not to be willing to hear any good expedient, that might 
be offered by her, or her counſellors; but ever with this 


proviſo, that no alteration be made in the preſent ſtate of 


the kingdom; nor any diminution at all of the king's au- 
thority : For upon theſe two heads, we neither could, or 
would admit the leaſt conſultation or debate. The day 
after, we went down again to the queen's palace, (as we 
agreed), and entered into a conference with her counſel: 


lors, where many propoſals were made by them to decide 


the controverſy between mother and ſon, "concerning the 
title to the government: We, becauſe the reaſons were 
many, and concerning matters of ſuch great moment on 


both ſides, deſired that we might have them given us in 


writing, and time allowed us to conſider of things of ſuch 
great conſequence, They were very ready to do it, having 
firſt conſulted the queen. When we had run them all ove! 
in order, che matters propoſed ſeemed ſo difficult to us, 


and fo derogatory to the power of the king, and a—_— 
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« ing the bounds of our embaſſy and commiſſion, that we. 
neither would, could, nor durſt,touch upon them. The. 
« day after; Robert Pitcairn was ſent to court with this an- 
« ſwer, That ſuch matters did belong to the decifion of all. 
thx eſtates, and were not to be diſputed by fo fmail a num- 
ber of perſons as we were. He alto carried our anſwer to, 
them, who the day before, biz. the gth of March, had 
e defired to have all in writing. He earneſily defired the 
* queen; that ſeeing we had exccured all the points within 
* the bounds of our commiſſion, we might have leave to re- 
turn Home,. Ten days after, we had liberty to attend the, 
* queen : The delegates of the council, who, from our firit 
coming, were appointed to treat with us, were very urgent 


* ments to that purpole, telling us, that if a war from a- 
* broad ſhould be added to our troubles at home, our la- 
* bours, dangers and difficulties would be doubled, eſpecial - 
* ly being not able to extricate ourſelves by our own forces. 
* But we perfiſted in our reſolution, and would hearken to 
no model of accommodation, which leſſened the king's 
authority, and ſo that day ended.” The next day, which 
was the 20th of March, we were ſent for again to court, and 
being commanded to come to the queen, ſh2 ſpoke to us to 
this prirpoſe : © "That ſhe and her cauncil had weighed our 
« anſwers, by which ſhe underſtood, that none but a ſu- 
* preme council, or parliament of Scotland, conſiſting of all 
the eſtates, could give a certain anſwer to her demands; 
and thereupon the had found out.a way how to leave the 
matter entire as ſhe found it, and with an honeſt pretence 
too. She was informed, that there was ſhortly to be a 
convention of all the eſtates in Scotland, that we ſhould, 
go thither, and God ſpeed us well; and that we ſhould 
there endeavour, that an equal number of both factions 
ſhould be choſen, to examine the grounds of the di ference 
between them; and that ſhe alſo would ſend her ambaſ- 
ſadors thither, who ſhould join their endeavours with 
thoſe to promote A peace: In the mean time, the deſired, 
x that the pacification might be renewed, till the matter was 
brought to ſome iſſue. She ſaid alſo, that ſhe would 
conter with the Queen of Scots ambaſſadors, and perſuade 
them, if ſhe could, to the ſame. But when-it was moved 
t them, they excuſed themſelves, ſaying, that they could 
N determine nothing on that head, without conſulting their 
„ Jueen ; but that they would write to her to know her 
pleaſure in the caſe. We preſſed hard to have our con- 
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„that we would yet treat with them, about finding out 
* {ome remedies to compoſe things: They uſed many argu- 
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a little patience, till an anſwer was returned from the Scots 

_ to the Biſhop of Roſs, and the reſt of her ambal- 
** fadors, and then we fhould have our difmillion, We 
* urged dur return ſtill, but without effect, though we told 


* her we had nothing to do with the Biſhop of Roſs, nei- 


* ther was our embaſſy to him; we had ended what we came 
for, and did much wonder why the Biſhop of Roſs ſhould 
retard our journey, eſpecially ſince ſo many tumults were 
* raiſed in our abſence, © to the great incorivenience of the 
© king's party: But tho' our importunity was almoſt exceed: 
* ing the bounds of good manners, yet we could not pre- 
* vail; for the matter was deferred from day to day, till the 
** laſt of March, and then the queen returned to London.” 
The things which were acted in parliament for three days at- 


ter employed the queen ſo much, that ſhe had no leiſure to 


debate foreign matters. But the-4th af April ſhe ſent for 
us, and excuſed the delay: She told us, that our king's mo- 
* ther. had by her letters ſeverely chid her ambaſſadors for 
* their preſumptuous confidence in deſcending to debate her 
* cauſe after that manner; and therefore, fays the queen, 
&« ſeeing they are ſo averſe to peace, which I propoſe, I will 
e detiin you no longer; but if ſlie hereafter repent of her 


E preſent ſentiment (of which I have ſome hopes) and take 


** the courſe pointed out by me, I UF not doubt but you, for 
„your part, will perform your duty.“ Thus we were re- 
ſpectfully diſmiſſed, and the 8th day of April we began our 
journey towards our own country” OOO 
This account was given at Stirling, by the ambaſſadors, be- 
fore the convention. of the eſtates. Upon which, the care 
and diligence of the ambaſſadors were unanimouſly approved, 
Other matters they referred to the firſt of May, a'parliament 
being ſummoned againſt that time, In the mean time, both 
parties heſtir themſelves, one to promote, the other to hinder 
the aſſembling of it. The wiſeſt ſenators were of opinion, 
that the Queen of England would never let the Scots queen 
leave her kingdom, as foreſeeing how dangerous it would be 
to all Britain. In the interim, mention was made by fome- 
body of demanding the Scots king, as an hoſtage for his mo- 
ther, rather in hopes to Hinder a concord, than to eſtabliſh it; 
for ſhe was well affured, that the Scots would never yield to 
it; but there were ſome powerful men in her council, who 
ſecretly favoured'the'Duke of Norfolk's faction: Theſe were 
| deſirous that the queen of Scots ſhould be reſtored, and that 
thereby the adverſe faction might, in time, be broken and di 
miniſſied, that ſo they might obtain that point from them b 
| 3 5 neceſſity, 


a 


voy to return as was promiſed us, but were deſired to have 


hand 
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neceſſity, which they ſaw they could not otherways gain ; nor 
did they doubt, but the matter would come to that pats, when 
the rebels were aſſiſted with money, and other neceſſaries for 
war from France; and the Royaliits had their eye only on the 
Queen of England, who had, at the beginning, largely pro- 
mited them, upon underſtanding the crime of the queen, that 
ſhe would take a ſpecial care a the King and kingdom of 
Scotland, Neither could the French king well bring about 
his deſigns. He was willing the Scots queen ſhould be re- 
ſtored, but not that the king ſhould be put into Englith 
hands; and hearing how ſtrong the Norfolk faction was, 
which was all for innovations, he did not deſpair, but that 
the Scots queen might, in time, efcape out of priſon private- 
ly, or be delivered by Howard's mcans, Thus ſtood the ſtate 
of Britain at that time. | | : | 

Morton, having given a laudable account of his embal- 


ſy to the convention at Stirling, returned to his own houfſe 


about four miles from Edinburgh: He had a company of 109 


foot, and a few horſe to guard his houſe, and to defend him- 


ſelf, if the townimen ſhould attempt to make any excurſion, 
till niore forces might come in. In the mcan time, the quecn's 
faction were matters of the town, aud ſet guards in all con- 
venient places; and levelled all their deſigns to cxclude the 


regent, and to hinder the 3 which was ſummoned 
to be held at Edinburgh. Upon w 


gent had commanded, ſent 20 horſe and about 70 foot (for 
the reſt had paſſes to go abroad for forage) to Leith, who 
were to make a public protlamation there (for Edinburgh 
was garriſoned already) that no man ſhould aſſiſt the rebels by 
land or ſea, either with proviſions, arms, or any other warlike 
furniture; they that did fo, were to undergo the ſame punith- 
ment with them. Theſe knowing themſelves to be inferior to 
the town-ſoldiers, ſent their foot another way about, which 
was covered by a hill from the ſight of the city, (commonly 
called Arthur's feat) and the horſe paſſed near the walls and 
gates of the city, not a man of the enemy ſtirring out. When 
they had done what they were commanded to do at Leith, 
they had not the ſame fortune at their return ; for the foor 
refuſed to march back the ſame way that they came, but re- 
turned againſt the will of the horſe near the gates of the city, 
and fo paſſed with them under the walls, with an intent to 
try what courage themſelves were of, and their enemies too, 
when, on a ſudden, a ſally was made from two of the gates. 
At firſt they fought bravely, ſo that thoſe of the town were 
forced to retire in diſorder into the town, with no great 
loſs, it is true, yet it eaſily appeared that they were inferior 
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in valour, though ſuperior in number. The regent hay. 
ing nothing in readincis to attack the town, and having ng 
time neither, by reaſon of the tudden ſitting of the parliament, 
to bring any cannon thicher, thought it better to deſiſt from 
force, and to hold the parliament withqut the gate of Edin- 
burgh : For that city being ſtretched out moſtly in length, 
they, who firit compailcd it with a wall, left a part of it in 
the ſuburbs; yet ſo, that the inhabitants of that part had 
the full privilege of citizens, as well as thoſe within the walls, 
There the convention was held, for the lawyers gave their 
opinion, that it was no great matter in what part ſoever of the 
city it met. In this parliament, theſe were declared traitors, 
V.z, the chief of them who held out the caſtle, eſpecially 
thoſe, who out of conſciouſneſs of their guilt of the king'; 
and regent's murders, had avoided trial, 'The rebels being 
thus condemned by act of parliament (the judgment of 
which court is of very great authority) leſt the commonal: 
ty, which uſually is at the beck of the nobility, ſhould be a: 
lienated from them, they alſo of the number which thby had 
there, made up a convention, ſuch as it was, Few appeared, 
who had any lawful right to vote ; and of them ſome came not 
to the aſſembly ar all; ſome preſented themſelves but as ſpecta- 
tors only, abitaining from all judiciary acts; ſo that having 
neicher a juſt number of voices, nor being aſſembled either 


in due time, or according to antient cuſtom ; yet, that they. 


might make {hew of a lawful ſufficient number, two bithops, 
and ſome others that were abfent (a thing never heard of be- 
fore) ſent in their votes in writing, at all adventures. At 
this time the caſtle continually played with its great guns upon 
the place where the nobility were aflembled ; and though the 
bullets often fell a;nongſt crowds of people, yet did they nei- 
ther kill nor wound ſo much as one man. There was but 
few condemned in either convention; and both parties ap- 
pointed another convention to be held in Auguſt, one at Stir- 
ling, the other at Edinburgh, When the aſſembly was dit- 
miſſed, neither party attacked the other, ſo that there was a 
* Kind of truce by common conſent, Upon this, the greateſt 
part of the ſoldiers that were with Morton, being preſſed 
men, flipped away to their own homes. They who kept the 
town, knowing that Morton had but a ſmall party for his 
guard, and being willing alſo to have reparation for their 
former ignominious repulſe, they ſent out 220 muſqueteers, 
and 100 horſe, carrying two braſs field - pieces along with 
them; intending either, tg burn the town of Dalkeith, 
where Morton then was; or, if that ſucceeded not, to frigh- 
ten the enemy, and keep him within the town; and if oy 
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could thus put him into a fr ight, they intended to aka 
their boaſts ot it all over the country. They ſhewed them- 
ſelves well accoutred on a hill over àgainſt Dalkeith : Upon 
which, thoſe of Dalkcith being alarmed, cried preſently, 
arm, Arm, The Mortonians drew out immediately, being 
200 foot, and about 60 horſe, and mounting a little an op- 
poſite hill, and then again deſcending j into the valley, ſtood 
over againſt them ready for battle : Some archers picquered 
2nd {kirmiſhed on boih ſides, and there was a light onſet ; 
but the rebels, who expected to find their enemies unpr epared, 
being diſappointed of their hopes, marched back in as intire a 
body as they could to recover the city; and thus fome preſſing 
upon others, in the eagerneſs of their retreat, they came to 
Craigmiller caftle, ſituate almoſt in the midway between Edin- 
burgh and Dalkeith, There a few of Morton's foot, which 
paſſed by the caftle privately onthe other ſide, roſe from their 
ambuth, and attacked the enemy's body, in the ſtrait pailage 
of the way which was between them, and fo diſordered their 
ranks, and put them to flight: Pos hey, who kept garriſon in 
the cattle of Edinburgh, perceiving from the higher ground, 
that their men were flying toward them, ſent out 18 horſe, 
and 30 foot to relleve them; with this ſupply they charged a- 
gain, and- the king's hor le bein fewer in number by half, 
and not able to endure the action, fled back in as much haſte 
as they had pur ſued before. The foot was in à manner uſe- 
leſs on both ſides, becauſe of a great ſhower that fell ſuddenly 
from the clouds, In the purſuit, of the Mortonians there 
were but few lain, more were wounded, and about 26 taken 
priſoners: OF the rebels thore were more ſlain, but fewer 
priſoners taken. But one accident did almoſt equal the loſs 
of both parties: They which came from Edinburgh, brought 
with them a barrel of gunpowder, and as the ſoldiers, in haſte 
and careleſsly, went to take out ſome powder, a ſpark of 
fire fell i into it, and blew it up, inſomuch that the horſe which 
carried it, James Meclvil, the commander of the foot, and 
many other ſoldliers, were fo fcorched end burnt, that the 
moſt part of them, in a few days after, died. 

Whilſt theſe things were acting about Edinburgh, victory 
inclining to neither Ace, one troop of the Scots, who, ſome 
years before, had ſerved in Denmark, under Mici:acl Weems, 
0 noble, virtuous, and learned young man, re; zurned into 
their own country, and offered their ſervice to the king, a- 
gainſt the defires of the townſmen, who would willingly have 
drawn them over to their party, They had a little time al- 
lowed them to vitit their friends; and coming together at 
thy * appointed, they were informed, that ſome ſhips were. 
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manned out by the rebels to intercept them. Morton himſelf 
was aware of the deſign, and therefore taking what force he 
could on a ſudden get ready, without acquainting any body 
with his deſign, he came ſo ſuddenly to Leich, that he had 
almoſt taken them before they went a ſhip-board; ſixteen of 
them who did not make ſuch haſte to launch out their boat, 
he took priſoners on the ſnore. The next day he provided 
ſhips, either to follow them (he could not do it ſooner be- 
cauſe of the tide) or to intercept them in their return. The 
regent alſo was made acquainted with it the ſame night, who 
ſpeedily gathering ſome irregular troops, haſtened to the left 
Thore of the Forth, to ſet upon the rebels when they landed: 
But the ſpeed of the Danith ſoldiers rendered thoſe endeg- 
vours needleſs; for the greateſt part of them got aboarga 
large veſſel, and fo paſſed ſafely over. The reſt, who were 
in a ſmaller ſkiff, were taken far from Leith, and being about 
twenty-ſix, were brought priſeners to the caſtle. After this 
action, the regent returned to Stirling: Morton, being wea« 
ried with labour and watching, and ſeized with the cholic, 
was confined to his bed at Leith, Drury the Engliſhman, 
who had treated a truce between the factions for many days, 


could in the end effect nothing; for the regent would yield to 


no other terms, but that the places which were ſeized on, 
during the former truce, ſhould be reſtored. When Drury 
was about to depart, the rebels, as it were in reſpect and 
compliment to him, drew out all the ſtrength that ever they 
could make, ſuppoſing that whilſt Morton was ſick, they 
ſhould either put their enemies into a terrible fright, who 
were inferior in number to themſelves; or elſe, if they durſt 
fight with the force they had without their general, they 
might do ſome conſiderable execution upon them toward the 
ending of the war. Morton being informed of this by his 
horſe- guard, roſe preſently out of his bed, and buckling on 
his armour, brought up all his men into a neighbouring hill, 
where he kept them ready for the attack, about 400 paæes 
from the enemy. Drury rode between both armies, and 
earneſtly deſired them to return home, and not to break off 
all hope of accommodation, by -over-raſh and haſty counſels: 
Upon which they both agreed to retreat, only the diſpute was, 

who ſhould do it firſt. Drury endeavoured to compound this 
difference alſo, and defired of both, that when he, ſtanding 
in the middle between both armies, gave a ſign, they ſhould 
both retreat in one and the ſume moment. Morton was will- 
ing; but the rebels threatened, that unleſs he retreated firſt 
| df « own-accord, they would beat him ſhamefully out of the 
field; and indecd they could hardly be kept from advancing 
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towards him. hen Morton heard this anſwer, he ſuppoſ- 
ed he had ſatisfied 


cution, © | | „ 
After a few days reſt, the townſmen recruited their forces, 


and then ſhewed themſelves again in arms; after that, light 


ſkirmiſhes paſſed betwen the parties almoſt every day, witb 


various events. The king's party were more couragious, but 
the rebels had. places more convenient for ambuſhes ; and: 
beſides, they had a high-caſtle, from whence they might ſee 
all the motions of their enemies; neither would they com- 
monly venture any further on an action, than their ordnance 
out of the caſtle could command. The regent kept himſelf 
at Leith, watching all their fallies, and ſtopping all provi- 
ſions by ſea ; for he could not do it by land, by reaſon of 
the largeneſs of the city, and unevenneſs of the adjacent 
places, in the ſurrounding of which many opportunities of 
lervice were loſt, Whillt thele things were acking about the 
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city, a French ſhip was taken, that brought gunpowder, iron 


money welit to pay the king's foldiers; but the bullets, pow- 
der, and part of the cannon, being ſent with little or no guard 
to Stirling up the river, the rebels, having intelligence of it, 
procured [ome veſſels from other. havens, and ſirpriſed them; 
but not being able to carry their booty to the. caſtle, they 
ſunk it in the fiver. About the fame time, another ſmall 
{hip was alſo taken, in which there was little elſe but letters 
and large promiſes of aſſiſtance, ſpeedily to be ſent from 
France. For during the two whole years laſt paſt, in which 
there was war by fits in Scotland, the Queen of England, on 
behalf of the Royalitts, the King of France, and the Eng- 
ih Papiſts, on behalf of the rebels, ſent in ſome fmall fums 
of money,” but loaded them wich niote proniiſes, as rather 
frudying, that their refpective party might not be conquered, 
than conquer. Both of them were willing matters ſhould be 
brought to that neceflity ; the Engliſh queen, that the Scots, 
being worn out by their diviſions, might be willing to ſend 
their king into England, and to feem to depend wholly on 
her; the French king, that the rebels might ſurrender Dan- 
barton and Edinburgh to him, and that thus by thoſe two 
Fommanding garriſons from both ſeas, He right keep the 
Scots always in fear of his arms. But deſpairing of the 
queen's liberty, and Dunbarton caſtle being loſt, he moved 
but ſlowly in the cauſe of the rebels; he was not willing, 
now the kingdom was exhauſted with domeſtic feditions, to 
undertake a pew and unneceſſary war, for the ſake of one 
caſtle only - It was enough, p thought at preſent, if it did 
not fall into the enemy's hands. E 
The Scots were fully reſolved not to give up their king to 
the Engliſh, upon the accourit of old controverſies; as allo, 
becauſe the Englith Papiſts were ſo ſtrong, who placed all 
their hopes in his death. For if he were taken out of the 
way, the Queen of England would not only be weakened, fce- 
ing it was one royal life only that delayed their hopes; but 
alſo the Queen of Scots would be the undoubted heir of the 
Whole iſland, who, by her marriage; might gratify whom the 
_ pleaſed with the regal power, and fo be of mighty moment 
in the change of the ſtate of religion through all Europe. 
And in the Engliſh court there were ſome, fro mean pertons, 
who preferred the hopes of new matters before old benefits . 
yet if, as long as the King of Scots was alive, they ſhould cut 
off Elizabeth, many of thoſe of the Queen's privy council 
feared, leſt the known wickedneſs of the. Scots queer might 
diminith ker authority, and increaſe her ſyn's power, and 9 


bullets, ſmall braſs guns, and ſome money for the rebels. The 
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for fear of tyranny, endear him more to the Engliſh : 
Whereupon the Engliſh rebels were willing to deſtroy the 
Queen of England, and King of Scots both; and not ſucceed- 
ing in doing it openly, they reſolved upon poiſon. 


Matters ſtanding thus in Scotland, both actions prepared 


themſelves againſt the-approaching fitting of the parliament, 
The rebels had only three of the lords voting with them, of 
which two were the procurators, or commifſioners to the con- 
vention, to be held in the queen's name: The third, Alexan- 
der Hume, was the only man who had right to vote. And cf 
the eccleſiaſtical order, two biſhops, the one baniſhed thither 
tyo months before, by the regent : and, the ſtate of the city 
being changed, not daring to depart without a convoy, he 
ſtayed there againſt his will: The other was a bankrupt, 
who having ſpent his eſtate, was driven thither by neceſſity. 
By their votes, above two hundred were coademfied, ſome of 
them being children under age. Beſides, the impertinent 
ſoldiers, as if they had already got the victory, divided other 
mens patrimonies among themſelves, and ſo put many quiet 
and innocerit perſons (and, by that means, more liable to in- 
juries) into the roll of thoſe that had forfeited. HE. 
The regent went to Stirling in a great concourſe of nobili- | 
ty, where he held a parliament; in which, about thirty of 
the moſt obſtinate of the queen's party were condemned, the 
reſt were ſpared in hopes of pardon. The rebels thought 
this a fit opportunity for them to attempt ſomething in the 
abſence of the nobility ; and accordingly they drew all their 
forces out of the city, and to make a greater ſhew, the 
townſmen with them; they ſet them in battle- array, that ſo, 
as in former times, by light ſkirmiſhes, they might draw the 
king's forces out of Leith. In the mean time, while the e- 
nemy were kept in play by them, they reſolved to ſend others 
privately to march about, and when the garriſon was drawn 
out, to enter in at the oppoſite gate, and ſo burn the town. 
Patrick Lindſay was governor, of Leith, a wiſe and-valiant 
perſon ; he drew out his forces, having ſufficiently provided 
againſt ambuſcades, and marched directly towards the enemy: 
they fought ſtoutly at firſt ; at laſt he gave the rebels. a round 
falvo,: and ſo beat them back, not without ſlaughter, to the 
_ of the town; a great many priſoners were brought off, 
ut the moſt part of them were towaſmen. Alexander 
Hume was taken once, but reſcued again by his own party. 
n the evening, as the king's party were returning joyful for 
the victory, James Haliburton, a good man, and a ſkilful 
older, who commanded all the foot, being too far from his 
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company, was taken by ſome horſe in the duſk of the even- 
ing, when he could not diſctra of whoſe party they were in 
the highway, and ſo carricd priſoner into the city. Upon 
this loſs, the rebels took heart to make another attempt, 
more full of danger and boldneſs, and more likely, if it had 
ſucceeded, to have put an end to the whole war,” For hav- 
ing received intelligence by their ſpies, that the nobility of che 
contrary faction, at Stirling, were ſo carelefs and remiſs, that 
in an open town, they had not ſo much as a night- guard, 
as if it had been a time of profound peace, they took 3co 
Foot, and 200 horſe, and marched thither: To caſe the foot, 
who were haſtily called forth, they took away all the coun- 
try-mens horſes, who came to market the day before; and if 
occaſionally they lighted on any other horſes by the way, 


they took them too. The captains in this expedition, were 


George Gordon, Claud Hamilton, and Walter Scot; they 


were much encouraged to the undertaking by George Bell, 


an enſign of a foot- company, who was born at Stirling; he 
knew all the convenient pafſages and acceſſes into the town, 
and was acquainted with all the noblemen's lodgings ; he 
gave them aſſured hopes, that they would quickly maſter all, 
inſomuch that they were ſo confiden: of ſucceſs in their 
march, as to appoint whom to kill, and whom to fave alive. 
They came to the town early in the morning, and found 
things in profound ſecurity, not ſo much as a dog opened his 
mouth againſt them ; ſo that they filently entered the town, 
and without any refiſtance went up to the market-place: 
They ſer guards at all the paſſes, and then went to the noble- 
mens lodgings ; the reſt were eaſily taken, only James Dou- 
glas, Earl of Morton, put ſome ſtop to them in his lodging; 
when they could not break in upon him by force, they {et 
fire to the houſe; one or two of his ſervants, who ſtoutly 
flefended the paſſes, were killed, and he himſelf, when all 
was a fire, hardly eſcaping out of the flames, ſurrendered 
himſelf to Walter Scot, his kinſman, who came up with him. 
At the ſame moment the regent, being poorly guarded, and 


forced to fight for himſelf, was taken priſoner. Alexander 


Earl of Glencairn, and Hugh Earl of Eglinton, were reſerr- 
ed under a guard fer execution: For Claud Hamilton told 
his men; They ſhould kill all the noblemen of the contrary facli. 
en, as ſoon as ever they pnſſed ont of the gates, without any dif- 


tinction. All things thus ſucceeding beyond expectation, the 


common ſoldiers ſcattered themſelves all over the town to 
et plunder. Upon this, John Erſkine, governor of the 
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the market- place, but in vain, they were ſo ſtrongly poſted, 
ſent a party of muſqueteers into his own new houſe, which 
was then building, and not quite finiſhed, from whence there 
was a proſpect into the whole market-place. This houſe, 
becauſe it was uninhabited, and not completed, was neglect- 
ed by the enemy, and afforded a fate poſt to the Royaliſts, 
whence to play on their enemies: When the rebels ſaw that 
they were ſhot at from a high place, garrifoned againſt them 
with unuſual weapons, they preſently turned their backs, and 
ran away in ſuch fear, that, when they came to the narrow 
way leading to the gate, they trede down one another. That 
which ſaved them was, there were but few to purſue; for 
they who had driven them out of the market-place, could 
come out but one by one through the gate of the new houſe, 


which was but one neither, and that half ſhut too towards 


the town; and but a few came forth from other houſes, 
where they ſtood armed, ready for all events. Thus the 
whole ſoldiery, which, the day before, had attempted ſo 
deſperate a piece of ſervice, and had almoſt ſucceisfully fi- 
nithed it, were driven out of tlie town in ſuch fear and con- 
fuſion, that they left their priſoners, and every one ſhifted 


for himſelf. In all this tumult, there was only one man of 


note of the king's party killed, and that was George Ruven, 
a young gentleman of great hopes, who preſſing too, eagerly - 
upon the thickeſt of the enemies, loſt his life. And Alex- 
ander Stuart of Garlice, as he was leading away priſoner, 
was ſtruck down dead, it is not known, whether. by his own 
men, or the enemy. In this great conſternation, they who 
before kept within their? own doors for fear, now came a- 
broad. They who had taken James Douglas, and Alexan- 
der Cuningham, priſoners, ſecing no hopes to.ctcape, - fur- 
rendered themſelvcs up rp their captives. David Spence, 
captain of horſe amongſt the rebels, was leading away the 
regent ; he knew that many lay in wait for the regent's life, 
and therefore he defended him with all the care he. could; 
inſomuch that when the ruftians aimed at the regent, they 
hit him, and he died the ſame day, to the great grief of 
both parties; for he was an accomplithed young gentleman 
in every reſpect both in body and mind, and inferior to 


no man of his age in Scotland. After his deceaſe, the 


enemy's horſe, never did any memorable ſervice. Two 
of thoſe that afſtulted the regent, contrary to quarter, 
were put to death, not being able to eſcape : The reſt fied 
in ſuch fear, that the priſoners whom they had taken, eſcap- 
ed out of their hands. For certain, all the enemy's party 
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might have been deſtroyed, if there had been horſe ſufficient 
to have purſued : But the Tories of Tiviotdale, at their firſt 
entrance into the town, had plundered all the horſes, which 
faved them. The lain of both ſides were almoſt equal : Of 
the Royaliſts, not a man was carried away priſoner; of the o- 
ther ſide many; moſt of whom being intent upon plunder, 
were taken in the houſes which they were a riffling. The re- 
gent died the fame day of his wounds, His funeral was cele- 
brated in haſte, as well as they could in ſuch an hurry; and 
then the nobility aſſembled, to create another regent to ſuc- 
ceed him. They choſe three out of their own number, having 
firſt given them an oath, to ſtand to the deciſion of the nobi- 


the next aſſembly. The three were, Gileſpy Campbell, Earl of 


Earl of Marr. All the votes favoured John Erfkine. His firſt 
attempt was to atttack Edinburgh, there having been an army 
appointed to be levied by the former regent againſt the firſt of 


Ferred till the 14th of the ſaaie month; that delay was a great 
hindrance to buſineſs; for it gave ſpace to the townſ{men, 
who wrought night and day, to perfect their work; ſo that 
the early Winter, the long nights, the bad weather, in thoſe 
cold countries, the difficulty of conveying proviſions, and his 
want of military accommodations, caufed him to return, with- 
er. r 

For ſome months after, ſallies were made, but * no great 
advantage to either ſide: For the proſpect of the caſtle being 
free and open to all parts, gave opportunity to the rebels, that 
they would never come to action, nor yet fall into any ambuth; 

for, by a ſignal given from an eminence in the caſtle, they 
were eaſily warned to retreat in time; yet once, when all the 
horſe and foot ſallied out of the town, to intercept a few of the 
Royaliſts, and they preſſed upon them, who pretended haftily 
to fly away: When they in the caſtle ſaw the colours of ſome 
companies ſtart up from a neighbouring valley, they preſenihj 
ſounded a retreat to them. Upon which; the rebels, before 
they came to the place of ambuſh, retreated back in great fear, 
and their flight was ſo much the more confuſed, becauſe, tho 
they were adviſed of their danger beforehand, yet they did not 
know what, or from whence it was, nor could they fo much 
as ſuſꝑect it: Thoſe few horſemen, who before made ſemblance 
of flight, preſſed upon their rear in ſuch manner, that they 
cauſed the foot to bre ak their ranks, arid every one ran to the 
eity as faſt as ever he could; many were wounded and taken, 
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lity; and thus, as candidates, they were to expect the iſſue of 
Argyle; James Douglas, Earl of Morton; and John Erſkine, 


October: But this ſudden change of affairs made it to be de- 
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" Whilſt matters were thus flowly carried on about the city, 
in the country towards the North there was à great loſs re- 
ceived upon this occafion : There were two famities of chief. 
power and authority in thoſe parts, the Gordons and the Fer- 


beſes ; the Gordons lived in great concord amongſt themſelves, 


and by the king's commiſſion, had for many years preſided 
over ſomè neighbouring counties, and fo increaſed their antient 
power and authority: On the other fide, the Forbeſes were 
always at difference, and continually weakened one another ; 
but neither of them had now, for many years, made any at- 
tempt upon the -other, as being mutually Allied by marriages, 
there being rather a Teeret emulation, than an open breach. 

In the family of the Forheſes, there was one Arthur, a man of 
ſenſe and very active, and who, from the begianing of the 
troubleſome times, had always been on the King's ae: 7 Ie 
thought it was now time for him to ſet up his own name and 


his family's, as alſo to advance the power of the party which | 


he followed. He firſt then endeavoured to recancile his own ' 
family; which if he could accompliſh, he feared not any pow- 
er that could be raiſed againſt him in thoſe parts. When a day 
was appointed for that pur poſe, Adam Gordon, brother 'to the 
Earl of Huntley, by all means endeavoured to hinder it, and 
for that end, giving private notice to his friends and vafſals, 
there came a great number of them to the place. There were 


two —_— bf: :rhe Forbeſes in fight, but, before they could 


join, he let upon one of them, and killed Arthur upon the 
ſpot; at his fall, the reſt were ſcattered and n to flight; 
fome eminent men were killed, and many taken; the reſt, 


for ſome days after, dared not ſtir, for fear thoſe of their par- : 


ty who were taken priſoners, thould ſuffer for it. And their 
fear Was increaſed by the burning of Alexander Forbes's 
houſe, with his wife great with child, his children and fer- 
vants in it. Arthur Forbes's elder brother - chief-of the dan, 

after his houſe was taken and plundered, hardly eſcaped, and 
came to court; where tho? they were much ſtraitenetl them 
ſelves, yet were there 200 foot granted to him, and to the no- 

bility that followed his party; and with, letters were written ro 
the neighbouring nobility to joitravith'bim. Mhen they were 
thus. joined: with the:reft of the Forbeſes, and fome b re 
ing families, they thought themiſclves ſecure enough fr om 
force, but they wanted a commander over them; for the heads 
of the familics were moſtly- young men, and there was ſcarcte 
one more eminent than another mon 
unreſolved in their counſels, John Keith, with 500 horſe, 


went home to- his oun houſe -which- was not far diſtunt: 
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Alexander Forbes, and his vaſſals, with 200 foot, marched to 
Aberdeen to drive thence Adam Gordon, and to refreſh his 
men after their march. Adam receiving intelligence that his 
enemy was advancing with but a ſmall party, draws his men 
out of the town, and to make a ſhew of a greater multitude, 
compelled the townfmen to draw out with them, upon which 
enſued a ſharp action in the field near the town. The king's 
foot, out of eagerneſs to fight, followed the Gordanians too 
far, and having no gunpowder nor reſerves, were repulſed 
and put to flight, principally by the archers; there were not 
many of them killed, becauſe much of the action was in the 
dark night, but ſeveral were taken, and amongſt them, A- 
jexander Forbes himſelf, after he had ſtoutly defended him- 
ſelf againſt them a long time. 

This ſucceſs in the North mightily encouraged the rebels to 
attempt greater matters : Upon which, in a different part of 
the kingdom, they reſolved to attack Jedburgh, a ſmall town, 
and, as the country cuſtom then was, untortitied ; but the 
inhabitants were brave, and, for ſome years paſt, had al- 
ways ſtoutly reſiſted the rebels : 'T homas Ker of Farniheſt, 
and Walter Scot, lived near the town; they, beſides their 
old clans, which were numerous enough, had aſſociated to 
them the three neighbouring counties, Lidſdale, Eweſdale, 
and Eſkdale, places always notorious for robbery ; but then, 
in regard of the licentiouſneſs of the civil war, they pillaged 
without controul a great way farther. . And beſides, in Ti- 
viotdale itſelf, there were ſome great families noted for ihoſe 
practices, either being infected by their neighbours, or becauſe 
they had been accuſtomed to plunder their enemy's country : 
Nor did theſe only come in, but ſome of the neighbouring 
Engliſh, in hopes of booty, joined themſelves with them: 
Beſides this, they ſent for 120 muſquetcers from Edinburgh, 
all picked men out of every company of the foot. The 


Jedburgians knew, that they were aimed at, and therefore 


ſent in haſte to the regent, to acquaint him with their dan- 
ger; and only deſired a few light-harneſſed ſoldiers from 


him: In the mean time, they were not wanting to do their 


beſt. They ſent for Walter Ker of Cesford, and levied ? 
reaſonable number of ſoldiers out of the neighbourhood, and 
fortified their town as the time would permit. Both parties 
were alſo informed at the ſame time, that William Ruven was 
come as far as Driburgh, with 120 muſqueteers, and horſe- 
men, part of which he had brought with him, and part he 
raiſed in the neighbouring county of March. But the re 

bels, being cqngdent, of their BAmber, as being 3000 men, 
marched 
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marched to the town early in the morning, to prevent the Ct 
coming in of their relief; Ruven ſuſpected they would do ſo, 1 
and therefore marched ſpeedily after them, and made ſome ., {| 
attempts upon their rear. And Walter Ker joined his forces | | 
with the townſmen, and drew out directly towards the ene- [ 
my: Who ſeeing this, that they might not be ſurrounded, 
preſently retreated: to places of greater advantage. The rob- 
bers, who came in for hopes. of plunder, feeing the town 
fortified, and the Royaliſts ready for action, went home the 
neareſt way they could; and the rebels, with their vaffals, 
and a company of foot, retreated to Hawick, never thinking 
that the enemy would, in the leaſt, attempt any thing againſt 
them there; and their hopes were increaſed by the winter- 
ſeaſon, which was ſharper than ordinary, by reaſon of a great 
quantity of {now lately fallen, that covered all the ground. 
But Ruven intended to make uſe of the opportunity, and in 
the third watch drew out his party, and marched fo fuddenly 
towards Hawick, that he was within a mile of it before the 
enemy too he alarm. At Hawick they were ſo ſurpriſed, 
that there was no room for counſel left, but horſe and foot 
were immediately drawn out, and following the current of 
the next river, endeavoured to retreat to a place of more 
ſafety. But the ſwiftneſs of their purſuers prevented them 
the horſe knew the country, and made a ſhift to eſcape, but 
the foot were left a prey to their enemies; they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a ſmall wood on a rock near the river, where 
they were ſurrounded by the horſe,” and not venturing to ſtay 
till the foot came up, they all ſurrendered themſelves at mer- 
cy: But there being other dangers to be prevented, and ſee- 
ing that they could not be carried up and down in fo fharp a 
winter, having paſſed their words to return at a day appoint- 
ed, and, leaving ſome hoſtages for that purpoſe, they were 
ſent home without their arms : Whea they were diſcharged, 
Kircaldy made ſeveral weak pretences to elude their promiſes, 
which however hindered them from returning at the time ap- 
ported. ©; , 6 | 
The reſt of the Winter, and the following Spring, was 
wholly taken up in light ſkirmiſhes, in which few were killed, 
but more of the rebels than Royaliſts : For the rebels, when 
they ſaw an adyantage, would draw out on the hills near the 
eity, and before. they had ſcarce begun a ſkirmiſh, would fre- 
quently retire into the city, In the mean while frequent em- 
baſſies came in from England, to reconcile the factions, but 
without effect; for the Queen of England, tho? ſhe moſt fa- 
voured the king's party, yet ſhe was willing ta make ſuch a 
| | Peace, 
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were wholly inclined to the queen's cauſe, and therefore, by 
large promiſes, hindered peace, and advifed a contiriuance of 
the war: Some money they ſent at preſent, but not enough 
for the occaſion, but only 10 feed hopes; and a great part of 
. what was ſent was always fingered by thaſe who brought it. 
In «he mean time, light fkirmiſhes paſſed for fome months 
between the parties, but not at all contributing to the main 
affair. Neither were other parts of the kingdom free from 
burning and plundering: Adam Gordon gathered a party to- 
gether, and, entering Angus, belieged. Douglas's houſe of 
| Glenbervy; and, finding that himſelf was abſent, they miſe- 
rably burnt and deſtroyed all that was there, which ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into thoſe of Dundee, that they called in the garri- 
fons from the adjoining parts of Fife to their aſſiſtance; for 
Gordon would give them no quarter; as having been in a par. 
ticular manner ever true to the king's cauſe. About this 
time Blackneſs was betrayed by its governorgp the Hamil- 
tons, which is a caſtle that hinders commerceWerween Leith 
and Stirling. The regent broke down all the mills about 
Edinburgh, garriſoned all the noblemens houſes about it, 
and ſtopped all paſſages into tlie city; many priſoners were 
taken on both ſides. Archibald Douglas, one of Morton's 
familiar friends, was apprehended- on ſaſpicion 3 which was 
increaſed by the baſeneſs of his former life, as alſo by ſome 
letters found about him; ee. after he was taken, he 
correſponded letters with the enemy; which evidently 
ſhewed that he A aſſiſted the rebels, beth by advice and = 
ons, having tranſmitted to them both money and arms. 
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Declaring what year of the world, and of CHRIST, they 
began to reign ; how long they reigned, and what qualities 
they were of. | 


LN. B. That the numbers within parentheſes in the following ge- 
nealogy, refer to the pages of the foregoing hiſtory, where every 
King's reign is to found. | 


ERGUs (p. 115—1t7) the firſt King of Scotland, the ſon 
F of Ferchard, a Prince of Ireland, began to reign in the year 

of the world 3641; before the comiog of our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt 330 years: In the firſt year of the 12th Olympiad, and in 
the 42 1ſt year of the building of Rome: About the beginning of 
the zu monarchy of the Grecians, when Alexander the Great over - 
threw Darius Codomannus the laſt Monarch of Perſia. He was a, 
valiant prince, and died by ſhipwreck, upon the ſea-coaſt of Ire- 
land, near unto Carrickfergus, in tlie 25th year of his reign. 

2. FEritTHARI1S, (p 117) brother to Fergus, began to reign in 
the year of the world 3666 ; in the year before the coming of 
Chriſt 305, He was a good juſticiar. In his time there was.a law. 
made, That if the ſons of the king departed, were fo young, that 
they could not rule, that then, in that caſe, the neareſt in blood 
ſhould reign, being in age ſufficient for government; and then, after 
his death, the king's children ſhould ſucceed : Which law continu⸗ 
el unto Kenneth 1i1. his days, 1025 years almoſt. He was ſlain 
by the means of Ferlegus, Fergus his brother's ſon, in de 15th, 
year of his refgn, | | | * 1 

3. Mainvs, (p. 118) King Fergus's ſon, ſueceeded to his fa - 
ther's brother, in the year of the world 368 1, and in the year be- 
fore the coming of Chriſt 290. He was a wiſe and good king, and 
married the King of Picts his daughter, that did bear him two ſons, 
He died peaceably in the 29th year of his reign, 


4. DornaviLLa, (p. 119) ſucceeded to his father Mainus, in 


the year of the world 3710; in the year before the coming of Chrilt 
| | K k K 
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261. A good king: He made the firſt laws concerning hunting, 
He had two ſons, and died peaceably in the 28th year of his reign. 

6; NoTHATVUS, (p. 119) ſucceeded to his brother Dornadilla in 
the, year of the world 3738, and the year before the coming of 
Chriſt 233. He was a greedy and a cruel tyrant. He was ſlain 
by Dovalus, one of his nobles, in the 2oth year of his reign. 

6. REUTHERVS, (p. 120—122) Dornadilla his fon, began to 
reign, in the year of the world 3758 ; in the year before the com- 
ing of Chriſt 213. He was a good king, and died peaceably in the 
26th year of his reign. 

7. REUTHA, (p. 122) ſucceeded to his brother Reutherus, in 
the year of the world 3784; in the year before the coming of 
Chriſt 187. A good king. He of his own accord left the king- 
dom, and lived a private life, when he had ruled 14 years. 

8. THerEvs, (p. 122) Reutherus's ſon, began to reign in the 
year of the world 3793; in the year before Chriſt 173. He was 
an unwiſe and cruel tyrant, He was expelled and baniſhed the 
realm, in the 12th year of his reign, by his nobles: And Conanus, 
a Wiſe and grave man, was made Ons of the land. He died in 
exile in the city of York. 

9. Jos ix, (p. 122) ſucceeded his bother Thereus, in the 
year of the world 38 10; in the year before Chriſt 161. He was 
a a quiet and good prince, a good medicinar and herbiſter, or ſkillful 
in phyſic and the nature of herbs. He died in peace in the 24th 
Fear of his reign. 

10. Finxavvus, (p. 123) Joſina his ſon, began to reigh i in the 
year of the world 3834; in the year before Chriſt 137. A good 
king. He was much given to the ſuperſtitious religion of the Dru- 
ides. He died in peace in the zoth year of his reign. 
It. DunsTvs, (p. 123) Finnanus's ſon, ſucceeded to his father 
in the year of the world 3864 ; in, the year before Chriſt 107. A 
cruel and traiterous tyrant, {lain by his nobles in battle, in the gth 
year of his reign. 
„* 12. Evenvs I. (p. 124) ſucceeded to his brother Durſtus, in 
the year of the world 3873 ; in the year before the coming of 
5 Chriſt 98. A wiſe. juſt, and virtuous prince. He died peaceably 
in the 19th year of his reign, 

13. Gitrus, (p. 125) Evenus's baſtard ſon, ſucceeded to his fa- 
ther, in the year of the world 3892; in the year before Chriſt 79. 
A crafty tyrent, flajn i in battle by Cadallus, in the 2d year of his 
FeLgn. 

I4. Evenus II. (p. 127) Donallus's ſon, King Finnanus's bro- 
ther, began to reign in the year of the world 3894; in the year 
before the coming of Chriſt 77: A good and civil king, He died 
in peace, in the 17th year of his reign. 

15. Enexvs, (p. 128) ſon to Pochamus, that was ſan to Dur- 

ſtus. the 11th king, began to reign in the year of the world 3911; 
In the year before the coming of Chriſt 60. A. wile, yaliaot, and 
_ prince. Ile died in the 48th year of his reign. 
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8 16. Evsxvs III. (p. 129) ſucceeded to his father Ederus, in 
n. the year of the world 3959; in the year before the coming of 
in Chriſt 12. A luxurious and covetous wicked king. He was taken 


of by his nobles, and impriſoned, and died in priſon i in the 7th year of 
ain his reign, 

| 17. METELLANUS, (p. 129) Ederus's brother's ſon, began ta 
to WW. reign in the year of the world 3966. ue years before Chriſt's in- 
me carnation, A very modeft and good king. He died in the 39th 
he year of his reign, In his time there was peace at home and abroad, 

: and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt was born, and ſuffered death, in his 
In reign, *' 


of 18. CaxATrAcus, (p. 13a) the ſon of Cadallanus and of Ero- 

5 peia, which was ſiſter to Metellanus, began to reign in the year of 
the world 4005; in the year after the birth of Chriſt 34. He was 

the a wiſe and valiant king, and reigned 20 years. 

vas 19, CoRBRED I. (p. 130) ſucceeded to his brother Caratacus, 


the in the year of the world 4025; in the year of Chriſt $4, A wiſe 
us, king, and a good juſticiar, or executar of juſtice, He died in peace 
lin in the 18th year of his reign, 

20. DarvDanus, (p. 130—132) nephew to aerrallabes; began 
the to reign ia the year of the world 4043 ; in the year of Chriſt 72. 


Was A cruel tyrant. He was taken in battle, and beheaded by his own 
ful ſubjects, in the th year of his reign. 
4th 21. CoORBRED II. (p. 132—134) ſurnamed Galdus, ſon to the 


former Corbred, began to reign in the year of the world 4047; in 
the the year of Chriſt 76. A valiant and worthy king; for he had' 


pod many wars with the Romans, and was often victorious over them. 
ry- He died in peace in the 35th year of his reign. - 
22. Lucrtacvs. (p. 134) ſucceeded to his father Corbred II. 

her in the year of the world 4082; in the year of Chriſt 111. A 

A Wl leacherous bloody tyrant, He was flain' by his nobles in the third 
oth year of his reign, 
4 23. Mocarbus, (p. 135) o to the ſiſter of Corbred II. He be · 
as to reign in the year of the world 4085; in the year of Chriſt 114. 
; of A good king, and' victorious in the beginning of his reign: But in 
bly the end of his life became inclined to tyranny, leachery and covet- 
mn oulneſs, and was {lain by his'nobles in the 36th year of his reign, 


24. CONARUS, (p. 136 —1 40) ſucceeded to his father Mogaldug, - 
79. If in the year of the world 4121; in the year of Chriſt 150. A lea- 


his iN cherous tyrant, He was impriſoned by his nobles, and died in pri- 
| ſon in the 14th year of his reign, and Argadus a nobleman was 
= made governor. 


25. Er hop fus I. (p. 140) fon to the filter of Mogaldus, bega a 
died to reign in the year of the world 4135; in the year of Chriſt 164. 
He was a good prince. He was ſlain by an Iriſh harper, whom he 


Jar: admitted to lie in his chamber, in the 33d year of his reign. 
"I 26. SATRAEL, (p. 141) ſucceeded to his brother Ethodius I. in 


the year of the world 4168; in the year of Chcitt 197. A cruel 
16 Kk Kk 3 tyrant: 
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tyrant, He was ſlain by his own courtiers in the 4th year of his 
reign. 

27. Do Ap l. (p. 141440 the firſt Chriſtian king of Scot- 
land, ſucceeded to his brother Satrael, in the year of the world 
4172; in the year of Chriſt 201. A good and religious king. He 
was the firſt of the kings of Scotland that coined money of gold and 
ſilver. He died in the 18th year of his reign. 


28. ETHonws II. (p. 144) fon to Ethodius I. began to reign 


in the year of the world 4190; in the year of Chriſt 219. An 
unwiſe and baſe minded king, governed by his nobles. He was ſlain 
by his own guard in the 16th year of his reign, . 

29. ATHIRCO, (p. 144) ſucceeded to his father Ethodius II. in 
the year of the world 4200; in the year of Chriſt 235. A valiant 
prince in the beginning; but he degenerated, and became vicious: 
and being hardly purſued by his nobles for his wicked life, flew 
himſelf in the 12th year of his reign, 

30. NaTHALOCYSs, (p. 145) as ſome write, ſon to the brother 
of Athirco, began to reign in the year of the world 4218; in the 
year of Chriſt 247. A cruel tyrant, ſlain by his nobles, and caſt 
away into a privy, in the 11th year of his reign. 

31. FIx Doc hus, (p. 146—148) fon of Athirco, began to reign 
in the year of the world 4229; in the year of Chriſt 258. A good 
king and valiant, ſlain by feigned hunters, at the inſtigation of Po- 
nald, Lord of the iſles, his brother, in the 11th year "of his reign, 

32. DonaLD II. (p. 148) ſucceeded to his brother Findochus, in 
the year of the world 4239; in the year of Chriſt 269. A good 
prince. He was wounded in battle, and being overcome, died for 
grief and ſorrow in the firſt year of his reign. 

33- DoxaLD III. (p- 148) Lord of the iſles, brother to Findo- 
chos, began to reign in the year of the world 4240; in the year of 
Chriſt 2750. A cruel tyrant, ſlain by Crathilinthus his ſucceſſor, in 
the 12th year of his reign. 

34. CRATHILINTHUS, (p. 149—151) Findochus's ſon, began 
to reign in the year of the world 4252; in the year of Chriſt 282. 
A valiant and a godly king. He purged the land from the idola- 
trous ſuperſtition of the Druides, and planted the fincere Chriſtian 
religion. He died in peace in the 24th year of his reign. In his 
time was Conſtantine the Great, Emperor of Chriſtendom, born in 
England. 

35. Fincormacrvs, (p. 151) ſon to the brother of the _ 
of Crathilinthus, began his reign in the year of the world 4276: 
the year of Chriſt 304. A godly king and valiant, He was a 
worthy furtherer of the kingdom of Chriſt in Scotland, He died in 
peace in the 47th year of his reign. / 

36. Rouachus, (p. 151) brother's ſon to Crathilinthus, began 
to reign in the year of the world 4323; in the year of Chriſt 351. 


A cruel tyrant, ſlain by his nobles, and his head ſtriken off, in the. 


zd year of his reign. 


37+ AXGUSIANUS, (p. 152) Crathilinthus's brother's ſon, ſuc- 
ceeded 


0 * 
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nk to Romachus in the year of the world 4326; in the year of 

Chriſt 354. A good king, ſlain in battle by the Picts, ia the third 
year of his reign, 

38. FETHELMACHvs, (p. 153) another ane s ſon of Crathi- 
linthus, he began to reign in the year of the world 4329; in the 
year of Chrit : 357. He was a valiant king; for he overcame the 
Picts, and flew their king. He was betrayed to the Pitts by an harper, 
and flain by them in his own chamber, in the 3d year of his reign. 

39. EucEtxivs J. (p. 154—163) Fincormachus's fon, began to 
reign in the year of the world 4332; in the year of Chriſt 360. 
A valiant, juſt and good king. He was ſlain in battle by the Pias 
and Romans in the 2d year of his reign, and the whole Scots nation 
was utterly expelled the iſle, by the Pits and Romans, and remain- 
ed in exile about the ſpace of 44 years. 

40. FERGUS II. (p. 163—167) Erthus's ſon's fon to Ethodius, 

Eugenius I. his brother, returning into Scotland, with the help of 

the Danes and Goths, and his own countrymen, who were gathered 
to him out of all countries where they were diſperſed, conquered 
his kingdom of Scotland again out of the Romans and Pitts hands. 
He began his reign in the year of the world 4374 ; in the year of 

Chriſt . 404. He was a wile, valiant, and good king, He was flain 
by the Romans in the 16th year of his reign. 

41. EUGEN1%s II. (p. 167—175) ſon of Fergus Il. ſucceeded 


to his father in the year of world 4390; in the year of Chriſt. 


420. He was a valiant and a good prince, He ſubdued the Bri- 
tons, and died in the 32d year of his reign, 

42. DonGarDus(p. 175) ſucceeded to his brother Eugenius II. 
in the year of the world 4422 ; in the year of Chriit 452. A god» 
ly, wile, and valiant prince. He died in the 5th year of his reign; 

43. CONSTANTINE I, (p. 175—1798) ſucceeded to his brother 
Dongardus, in the year of the world 4427; in the year of Chrilt 
457. A wicked prince. He was ſlain by a nobleman in the iiles, 
whoſe daughter he had deſiled, in the 22d year of his reign. 

44. ConGALLUs I. (p. 178) ſon of Dongardus, began to reign 
in the year of world 4449; ; in the year of Chriſt 479. A good 
and quiet prince, He died in peace in the 22d year of his reign, 

45: Goranvs, or Conranus, (p. 179—187) ſucceeded. io his 
brother Congallus 1. in the year of the world 4471; in the year 
of Chriſt 501. A good and wiſe Nine He died in the 34th year 
of his reign, 

46, EuGenius III. (p. 187) Cormac ſon, ſucceeded to his 
father and uncle, in the year of the world 4505 ; inthe year of 
Chrift 535. A wiſe king and a good juſticiar, He died in the 
23d year of his reign. 

47. CoxncaLLvus II. or Convallus, (p. 188) ſdeceeded to bis 
brother Eugenius III. in the year of the world 4528; in the year of 
Cbriſt 558. A very g prince. He died in peace in the 11th 
year of his reign. 

48. K1NNATELLUS (p. 188) ſuccee led to his baker Congallus 

I. 


ae 
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good prince. He died in the firſt year of his reign. 
49. AIDANUS, (p. 188—191) fon of Goranus, the 45th king, 
began to reign in the year of the worid 4540; inthe year of Chrilt 
575. A godly and good prince. He died in'the 25th year of ms 
reign, 
50: KENNETH I, (p- 191) ſurnamed Keir, Congallus II. his ſon, 
began to reign in the year of the world 4575; in the year of Chriſt 
605. A peaceable prince. He died in the firſt year of his reign. 
51. EvcGentvs IV. (p. 191) ſon of Aidanus, began to reign in 
the year of the world 4576; in the year of Chriſt 6c6. A valiant 
and a good king. He died in the 16th year of his reign. 
32. FERQUHARD, or Ferchard I. (p. 192) ſucceeded to his fa- 
ther Eugenius LV. in the year of the world 4592; in the year of 
Chriſt 626. A bloody tyrant, He flew himſelf in the priſon, 
whereinto he was put by the nobles of his realm, in the 12th year 
of his reign, 
53. DoNALDIV. (p. 193) ſucceeded to his brother Ferchard 2 
ia the year of the world 3604; in the year of Chriſt 638. 
was a good and religious king. He was drowned in the water gr 
Tay, while he was fiſhing, in the 14th year of his reign. 
54. FeRQUHARD, or Ferchard II. (p. 194) ſucceeded to his 
brother Donald IV. in the year of the world 4618; in the year of 
Chriſt 652. A very wicked man. He was bitten by a wolf in 
hunting ; of the which enſued a fever, whereof he died in the 18th 
year of his reign. 
55. MaLpuixus, (p. 195) ſon to Donald IV. began to reign 
in the year of the world 4636; in the year of Chriſt 670. A 
good prince, ſtrangled by his wife, who ſuſpected him of ey 
in the 20th year of his reign, She was therefore burned. 
56: Evcenrvs V. (p. 195) Malduinus“s brother's ſon, began 
to reign in the year of the world 4656; in the year of Chriſt 690. 
A falſe prince, ſlain by the Picts in battle, in the qth year of his 
reign, 
57. Evcentvs VI. (p. 196) ſan to Ferchard Il. began to reign 


prince, He died in peace in the 1oth year of his reign 
58. AMBERKELETHVUS, (p. 196) fon of Findanus, ſon of Eu- 
genius V. began to reign in the year of the world 4670; in the year 
of Chriſt 704. He was a vicious prince, and was flain by the ſhot 
of an arrow, in the 2d year of his reign. The OT” thereof is 
unknown, as not ſet out in hiſtory, 5 
59. Evucenivs VII. (p. 197) ſucc brother Amber: 
kelethus in the year of the world 4672; in the year of Chriſt 706. 
He died in peace-in the 17th year of his reign. 4 good prince. 
60. MuxrDacus, (p. 197) Amberkelethus's ſon, began to reigh 
in the year of the world 4689; in the year of Chi iſt 72 3. A good 
piince. He died in the 16th year of his reign. 


61. ETeexvs, ( $ VII. his ſon, began to reign 
| in 


TE. in the year of the world 43539; in the year of Chriſt 574. 4 


in the year of the world 4660; in the year of Chriſt 694. A good 
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ig the year of the world 4705; in the year of Chriſt 539. He died 
in peace in the 311t Fear of his reign. ' 

62. Evcenivs VIII. (p. 198) Murdacus's ſon, began to reign 
in the year of the world 47356; in the year af Chriſt 950. A good 
prince in the beginning of his reign ; and thereafter degenerating 
from his good life, he was ſlain by his nables in the 3d year of bis 
reign. 

63. Frrovs III. (p. 198) Ethaus's fans. began to reign in the 
year of the world 3739; in the year of Chriſt 5973. A leachezous 
prince, poiſoned by his'wife in the 34 year of his reign. 

64. SOLvaTHIus, (p. 199) Eugenius VIII. bis fon, began ts 
reign in the year of the world 4742 ; in the year of Cbriſt 776. 4 
good prince, He died in peace in the 20th year of his reign. 

65. Acnaivs, (p. 199—201) Erfious" s ſan, began to reign in 
the year of the world 4762; in the year of Chriſt 996. A peace- 
able, good, and gocly prince. He made a league with Charles the 
Great, Emperor and King of France, which remaineth inviolably 
kept to this day. He died in the 32d year of his reign. 

66. ConGaLLvus II. or Coavallus, (p. 201) Achaivs's father's 
brother's ſon, began to reign in the year of the world 4 794; inthe 
year of Chriſt 828. A gaod prince. He died in the 5th year of 
his reign. | 

67. Dox gars, (p. 201) Solvathius's fan, eee in the 
year of the world 4799; in the year of Chriſt 833. A valiant and 
good prince. He was drowned, coming over the river Spey, to war 
againſt the Picts, in the 7th year of his reign, 

68. Ar ixus, (p. 202) Achaius's ſon, began to reign i in the year 


of the world 4806; ; in the year of Chriſt 840. A good prince. 


He was taken in battle, and beheaded by the Ties, in the gd year 
of his reign. 

69. Kenyern II. (p. 203—209) fornamed the Great, ſucceed- 
ed to his father Alpinus, in the year of the world 4809; in the 
year of Chriſt 843. good and valiant prince. He utterly over- 
threw the Picts in divers battles, expelled them out of the land, and 
joined the kingdom of the Pits to the crowa of Scotland. He died 
in peace in the 20th year of his reign. 

70. Doxnald V. (p. 209—211) ſucceeded to his brother Ken- 
Ein the year of the world 4829; in the year of Chriſt 863. 


A wicked prince He flew himſelf io the 5th year of his reign, 


71. ConSTANTINE II. (p. 211—213) fon of Kenneth II. be- 
gan to reign in the year of the world 4834; in the year of Chriſt 
868. A valiant prince. He was ſlain by the Danes in à battle 
fought at Crail in Fife in the 16th year of his reign. 

72. ETHvus, (p- 213) ſurnamed Alipes, the fon of Conſtantine 


II. ſucceeded to his father in the year of the world 4850; in the- 


year of Chriſt 834. A vicious prince : He was imprifoned by his 
nobles, w 2 he died in the 2d year of his reign, 
73. GREGORY, (p-. 214q—217) ſurnamed the Great, fan of 


Dongallus II. began to reiga in the year of the world 4852; 2 


— 
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the year of Chriſt 886. A prince valiant victorious, and renowned 
through the world 1 in his time. He died in peace che 18th "ou of 
his reign. 

74. Do ALB vi. (p. 3 1 of Conſtantine II. began to reign 
in the year of the world 4870 ; in the year of Chriſt 90g. A va- 
liant piince: He died in peace, being loved of his ſubjects, in the 
11th year of his reign, 

75. ConsSTANTIXE III. (p. 219-—220) ſos of Ethus, ſurnamed 
Alipes, began to reign in the year of the world 4881; in the year 
Chriſt 915. He was a valiant king, yet he proſpered not in his 
wars againſt England; and therefore being weary of his life, he be- 


Came a monk, and died after he had reigned 40 years as king. 


76. Mar cor u I. (p. 220) ſon of Donald VI. began to reign in 
the year of the woild 4921 ; in the year of Curiſt ggg. A va- 
lian prince, and a good juſticiar, or execuior of juſtice : He was 
ſlain in Moray, by a conſpiracy of his own ſubjects, in the gth 
year of his reign, 

77. INDULPHUS, (p. 221) ſon of Conſtantine III. began to reign 
in the year of the world 4930; in the year of Chriſt 964. A va- 
hant and good prince : He had many battles with the, Danes, whom 
he overcame ; but in the end he was ſlain by them i in a ſtratagem of 
war, in the gth year of his reign. 

78. DueFvs, (p. 222223) the ſon of Malcolm ' I. began to reign 
in the year of the world 4939; in the year of Chriſt 973. A good 
prince, and a ſevere juſticiar, or executor of juſtice : He was ſlain 
by one Donald at Forres in Moray, and was buried ſecretly under 


the bridge of a 1iver befide Kinloſs; but the matter was revealed, 
and the murderer, and his wife that conſented thereto, ſeverely pu- 


niſhed: He reigned five year. 

79. Cor kxvs, (p. 225—229) Indulphus's ſon, began to reign 
in the year of the world 4944; in the year of Chriſt 978. A vici- 
ous and effe minate prince: He was flain at Methven, by Radardus, 
a nobleman (whoſe 1 he bad deſiled) in the 4th year of his 
reigu. 

80. K EXE TA III. (p. 229—239) Duffus's brother, began n 


reign in the year of the world 4948; in the year of Chrilt 982. 


valiant and a wiſe prince; bur in the end became cruel, and few 
Malcolm his brother's fon; and in God's judgment, who ſuffereth 


not innocent blood to be unpuniſhed, he was ſlain, as ſome ſay, by 


a ſhaft or ar1ow, ſhot by a device or ſleight, out of an image fixed 
in a wall at Fettercain, by the means of a noble woman there, called 
Fenella, in the 24th year of his reign. 

81. ConsTANTINE IV. (p. 239—242) ſurnamed Calvus, Cu- 
lenus's ſon, began to reign in the year of the world 4964 ; in ihe 
year of Chriſt 994. An ulurper of the crown: He was ſlain in bat 
tle, at the town of Cramond in Lothian, in the 2d year of his reign. 

82. Gris, (p. 242—244) Dufius's ſon, began to reign it 
the year of the werld 4966; in the year of Chriſt 996. A viciou 
prince: He was flain in battle by Malcolm II. his ſucceſſor, in ih 
8th year of his reign, 85. 
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83. Macon Il. (p. 244—252) ſon of Kenneth I1T. began to 
reign in the, year of the world 4974; in the year of Chriſt 1006. 
A valiant and a wiſe prince, who made many good laws, of the 
which a few are yet extant, He was ſlain by a conſpiracy of his 
nobles at the caſtle of Glammis, who after the ſlaughter thinking to 
eſcape. were drowned in the water of Forfar: For it being winter, 
and the water frozen, and covered with ſnow, the ice brake, and 
they fell in, in the righteous judgment of God. He reigned thirty 
years. Some write, that, after a great victory in battle, he did 
give much of his lands to his nobles, and they agreed that he ſhould 


therefore have the wardſhip zo | 1 cuſtody of their heirs, as long as | 


they were under the age of 2t years, and the profits of all their 

lands, over and above their charges for education, and the diſpoſ- 

ing of them in marriage, and the money that ſhould be given for 

their marriage: And that he firſt did give unto his nobles ſundry 

and ſeveral titles of honour, Which wardſhips, marriages, times 

of full age, and refiefs, and manner of liveries of their lands out of 
the king's hands, do in Scotland, very much agree to the laws of 
England, as many other parts of their laws do. + 

84. DunCan I. (p. 252—257) ſon of Beatrix, daughter of Mal- 
colm 11. began to reign in the year of the world 5004 ; in the year 
of Obriſt 1034. A good and a modeſt prince. He was ſlain by 
Macbeth, traiterouſly, in the 6th year of his reign, 

85. MACBETH, (p. 257—261) ſon of Douada, daughter of Mal- 
colm II. began to reign in the year of the world 5013; in the year 
of Chriſt 10434 In the beginning of his reign he behaved himfelf 
as a good and juſt prince, but after, he degenerated into a cruel ty- 
rant. He was ſlain in battle by his ſucceſſor Malcolm III. in the 
17th year of his reign. 2 

86. MAL cor III. (p. 261—268) ſornamed Canmore, ſon of 
Duncan l. began to reign in the year of the world 5027 ; in the year 
of Chriſt 1057. A very religious and valiant prince. He married 
Margaret, daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Outlaw, ſon to Ed- 
ward, ſurnamed Ironſide, King of England, a very good and religi- 
ous woman, according to thoſe times, who bare unto him fix ſons 
and two daughters. The ſons were, Edward the prince, Edmund, 
Etheldred, Edgar, Alexander, and David: The daughters were Ma- 
thildts or Maud, ſurnamed Bona, wife to Henty I. ſurnamed Beau- 
elerk, King of England, the ſon of William the Conqueror of Eng- 
land ; of her virtues there is extant this old epigram : 

P eſpera non lætam fectre, nec aſpera triflem ; 
. Proſpera terror ei, aſpera riſus erant : 
Non decor effecit fragilem, non ſceptra ſuperbam c : 
Sela potens humilis, ſola pudica decens. 
Tt is; 
Profferity rejoiced her not; to her grief Was no paing 4 
Proſperity afraid her, ales! Hiction was her pain 
Her beauty was no cauſe of fall, in royal ſlate not proud 
Humble alone in dignity, in beauty only good. 
Lor. = LII ; . She 
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She founded the church of Carliſle. The other daughter was Mary; 


wife to Euſtathius, Earl of Bologne. King Malcolm builded the 


churches of Durham and Dunfermline: He was ſlain with his fon 
Prince Edward, in the 36th year of his.reign, at the beſieging of 
Alnwick, by Robert Moubray, ſurnamed Pearcy, and was buried 
at Tinmouth ; but after he was removed to Dunfermline. 

87. DoxALD VII. (p. 268) ſurnamed Bane, uſurped the crown 

after the death of his brother, in the year of the world 5063 ; 
the year of Chriſt 1093, And was expelled in the firſt year of his 
reign by Duncan II. the baſtard fon of King Malcolm III. 
88, Duncan II. (p. 268) uſurped the crown in the year of the 
world 5064 ; in the year of Chriſt 1994. A raſh and fooliſh prince; 
He was ſlain by Macpendir, the Thane or Ear] of the Mearns, 
when he had reigned little more than a year, by the means of Do- 
nald VII. 

Dox AT VII. made king again in the year of the world 5065; 
in the year of Chriſt 1095, and reigned three years. He gave the 
weſt and north ifles to the King of Norway, for to aſſiſt him to the 
crown of Scotland : He was taken captive by Edgar, his eyes put 
out, and died miſerably in priſon. 

89. ECA R. (p. 269) the ſon of Malcolm III. began to reign 
in the year of the world 5068; in the year of Chriſt 1098. He 
builded the priory of Coldingham, He was a good prince. He died 
at Dundee, without ſucceſſion, and was buried at Duatermlite, in 
the gth year of his reign, 

90. ALEXANDER I. (p. 269—271) Sanaa Fierce, cena 
to his brother in che year of the world 5077; in the year of Chiiſt 
110). A very good and valiant prince: He builded the abbacies 
of Scone and of St Colm's Inch: He married Sybilla, daughter to Wil 
liam Duke of Normandy, &c. He died in peace: without ſucceſſion, at 
Stirling in the 17th year of his reign, and was buried at Dunfermline. 

91 DAvip I. (p. 271—277) commonly called St David, the 
voungeſt ſon of King Malcolm III. ſucceeded to his brother in the 
year of the world 5094; in the year of Chriſt 11 24. A good, valiant 
and religious prince: He builded many abbacies, as, Holyrood- houſe, 
Kelſo, Jedburgh, Nundranan, Cambuſkenneth, Kinloſs, Melroſs, 
Newbottle, Duofermline; Holm in Cumberland, and two religious 
places at Newcaſtle in Northumberland: e erected four biſhoprics, 
Roſs, Brechin, Dumblane and Dunkeld : He married Maude, daugh- 
ter of Woldeofus Earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon, and of 


Juditha, daughter's daughter to William the Conqueror, King of 


England ; by whom he had one ſon, named-Henry, a worthy and 
good youth; who married Adama, daughter to William Earl War- 
ren. Who bare unto him three ſons, Malcolm the Maiden, Wil. 
Ham the Lion, and David Earl of Huntingdon ; and two daughters, 
Adama, wife to Florentius Earl of Holland, and Margaret, wife te 
Conanus Duke of Britain: He died before his father. St David 
died in peace at Carliſle, in the 29th year of his reign, and was bu 
Tied at Dunfermliae, | | 
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92. MALCOLM lv. (p. 2575—282) ſurnamed the Maiden (be. 


cauſe he would never marry) fucceeded to his grandfather David J. 
in the year of the world 5123; in the year of Chriſt 1153. A good 
and meek prince: He builded the abbey of Cowper in Angus, and 
died at Jedburgh, and was buried at Dunfermline, in the 12th year 
of his reign, 8 a „ 

93. WILLIAM, (p. 282—288) ſurnamed the Lion, ſucceeded to 
his brother Malcolm IV. in the year of the world 5125; in the year 
ef Chriſt 1165. A good and a valiant king: He married Emergaida, 
daughter to the Earl of Beaumont: e builded the abbacy of Aber- 
brothock, and ſhe builded the abbacy of Balmerino. He died at Stir- 
ling in the 49th year of his reign, and was buried at Aberbrothock, 


94. Alexander II. (p. 288—292) ſucceeded to his father Wil- 


liam, in the year of the world 5184 ; in the year of Chriſt 1213. 
A good prince: ile married jean, daughter to John king of Eng- 

land, hy whom he had no ſucceſhon. After her death, he married 

Mary, daughter to lngelrame, Earl of Coucey in France, by whom 

be had Alexander III. He died' at Kernery in the welt iftes, an 
was buried at Melroſs, in the 35th year of his reign. 

95. ALEXANDER III. (p. 292—258) ſucceeded to. his father, in 
the year of the world 5219; in the year of Chiilt 1249. A good 
prince: He married firſt Margaret. daughter to Henry III. king of 
England, by whom he had Alexander the prince, who married the 
Farl of Flanders's daughter, David, and Margaret, who married 
Hangonanus, or, as ſome call him, Ericus, ſon to Magnus IV. king 
of Norway, who bare to him a daughter, named Margaret, common- 
ly called, The Maiden of Norway, in whom King William's whole 
poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the poſteri- 
ty of David Earl of Huntingdon, King Malcolm IV. and King Wil- 
liam his brother, After his ſons death (for they died befofe him- 
telf without ſucceſſion) in hope of poſterity, he married Io'eta, 
daughter to the Earl of Dreux in France, by whom he had no ſue- 
ceſhon, He built the Croſs-church of Peebles : He died of a fall 
from his horſe, upon the ſands betwixt Faſter and Weſter Kinghorn, 
in the 27th year of his reign, and was buried at Duofermiine. 

After the death of Alexander III. which was in the year_ of the 
world'5255, in the year of Chriſt 1285, there were fix Regents ap- 
pointed to rule Scotland : For the ſouth fide of Forth were appointed 
Robert, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, John Cumming, and John the 
Great Steward of Scotland-: For the north ſide of Forth, Macdut. 
Earl of Fife, John Cumming Earl of Buchan, and William Fraſer 
Archbiſhop of St Andrews, who ruled the land about the ſpace of 


ſeven years, until the controverſy was decided betwixt John Balliol 


and Robert Bruce, grandfather to Robert Bruce the King of Scot- 
land, who did come of the two eldeſt daughters of David Earl of 
Runtingdon ; for Heary Haſtings, who married the youngeſt daugh- 
ter, put not in his ſuit or claim with the teil, and therefore there 
is little ſpoken him of. | 
96 Join BaLLiot, (p. 304—318) was preferred before Ro- 
LITE S- bert 
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bert Bruce to be king of Scotland, by Edward l. ſurnamed Long- 
ſhanks, king of England, who was choſen to be judge of the con- 
troverſy; which preferment was upon a condition, that John Balliol 
ſhould acknowledge King Edward 1. as ſuperior ; which condition, 
like an unworthy man, he received. He began his reign in the year 
of the world 5263 ; in the year of Chriſt 1292. He was a vain- 


' glorious man, little reſpecting the weal or commonwealth of his 


country, He had not reigned fully four years, when he was expel]- 


ed by the ſaid Edward 1 King of England; and leaving Scotland, 
he departed into the parts of France, where he died long after in 


exile : And ſo Scotland was without a king and government the 
{pace of nine years; during which ſpace, the ſaid Edward I. ſur- 
named Longſhanks, cruelly oppreſſed the land, deſtroyed the whole 


ancient monuments of the kingdom, and ſhed much innocent blood. 


97. RoBERT BRUCE, (p. 318-243) began to reign in the year 
of the world 5276; in the year of Chriſt 1306. A valiant, good 
and wiſe king. In the beginning of his reign he was ſubject to great 
miſery and affliction, being oppreſſed by England; but at length, 
having overcome and vanquiſhed Edward II. King of England, com- 
monly called Edward of Carnarven, at the field of Bannockburn. hs 
delivered Scotland from the wats of England, and ſet it at full liber- 
ty, all Engliſhmen by force being expelled out of the land. He 
married firſt Iſabel, daughter to the Earl of Mar, who bare unto 
him Marjory, the wife of Walter, the Gieat Steward of Scotland; 
from whom, and the offspring of the Stuarts, the King now ruling 
is deſcended. After her death, he married Iſabel], daughter to Hay: 
merus de Burc, Earl of Ha or Hulſter in Iceland, who bare 
unto bim David II. Margaret, the Counteſs of Sutherland, and 
Maude, that died young, He died at Cardroſs, and was buried at 
Dunfermline, in the 24th year of his reign, | 
98. David II. (p. 343—348) ſucceeded to his "I Robert 
Bruce, in the year of the world 5 200; in the year of Chriſt 1 330. 


A good prince ſubjt& to much affliction i in his youth, being fiſt, 


after the death of "Thomas Randolph his regent, forced to fly into 


France for his own ſafeguard, and, then returning home, was taken 


at the battle of Durham, and was holden 1 2 years almoſt captive in 
Epgland; but after he was reſtored to his liberty. He married firſt 
Jean, daughter to Edward II. King of England; and after her 


death, he married Margatet Logie, daughter to Sir John Logie, 


knight, and died withour ſucceſhon at Edinburgh, in the goth year 
of his reign, and was buried at Holy rood-houle. 
99 Epward BaLLtoL, (p. 348— 371) ſon to John Balliol, 
u ſur ped the crown of Scotland, being aſufted by Edward III. King 
of England, in the year of the world 5302; in the year of Chrill 
1332. But he was expelled at length by David 11. his regent, and 
David II. eſtabliſned king. 

100. Ro BERT II. (p. 371—393) ſurpamed Blear. eye, the fill 
of the Stuaris, fon to Walter Stuart and Marjory Bruce, daughtef 
to King Rabe;t Biuce, ſucceeded to his mother's brother, in the Ir 
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of the world 5341; in the year of Chriſt 1370. A good and 2 
peaceable prince. He maried firſt Eupham, daughter to Hugh Earl 
of Koſs, who bare unto him David Earl of Strathern, Walter Earl 
of Athol, and Alexander Earl of Buchan, Lord Badenoch. After 
her death, for the affection, he bare to his children begotten before 
bis firſt marriage, he married Eliſabeth Mure, daughter to Sir Adam 
Mare, knight, who had born unto him John, after called Robert 
III. Earl of Carrick, Robert Earl of Fife and Monteith, and Eu- 
pham, wife to James Earl of Douglas. He died died at Dundonald 
the 19th year of his reign, and was buried at Scone. 

101. RoBRERT II. (p. 393—412) ſurnamed John Farnezeir, 


ſucceeded to his father, in the year of the world 5360; in the year 


of Chriſt 1390. A quiet and a peaceable prince: He married Ana- 


bel Drummond, daughter to the Laird of Stobhall, who bare unto 


him David the prince, Duke of Rotheſay, that died in priſon of very 
extreme famine at Falkland, and James 1. taken captive in bis voy- 
age to France, and detained a captive almolt the ſpace of 18 years 
in England. He died of grief, and ſorrow at Rotheſay, when he 
heard of the death of the one ſon, and captivity of the other, and 
was buried at Paiſley, in the 16th year of his reign. 

Robert Earl of Fife and Monteith governed Scotland in a the year 
of the world 5376; in the year of Chriſt 1406 : He died in the 14th 
year of his government, James I. being a captive in England. 


Mirdoch Stance ſucceeded to his father Robert Earl of Fife, iQ 


the government of Scotland. in the year of the world 5 390; in the 
year of Chriſt 1420, and ruled four years, James I. being yet a cap- 
tive in England. Both the father and the ſon Walter were execut» 
ed after, for oppreſſion of the ſubjects, by King James l. 

102, James I. (p. 412—436) began to reign in the year of the 
world 5394 ; in the year of Chriſt 1423. He was a good, learned, 
virtuous and juſt prince: He married Jean, daughter to John Duke 
of Somerſet, and Marquis Dorſet, ſon to John of Ghent, fon 10 Ed- 
ward III. the victorious king of England; who bare unto him James 


II. and fix daughters, Margaret, wife to Lewis XI. the, Dauphin, 


after King of France, Eliſabeth, Ducheſs of Britain, Jean, Counteſs 


of Huntly, Eleanor, Ducheſs of Auſtria, Mary, wife to the L. of 


Campvere, and Anabella. He was ſlain at Perth traiteroufly by Walter 
Earl of Athol, and Robert Graham, and their confederates, in the 
31ſt year of his reign, if we count from the death of his father; and 
in the 13th year, if we count from his deliverance out of England ; 
and was buried at the charter- houſe of Perth, which he built. 

193, James II. (p. 1. vol. II.) ſucceeded to his father in the year 
of the world $407 3 in the year of Chriſt 1437. A prince ſubje& 
to great troubles in his youth : He married Mary, daughter to Ar: 
nold, Duke of Gueldre, daughter to the ſiſter of Charles, ſarnamed 


| Audax, the laſt Duke of Burgundy, &c. who bare unto him three 


lons, James III. John Earl of Mar, alexander Duke of Albany, and 
Mary, wife firſt to Thomas Boyd Eat! of Arran; and, after his be- 
heading, io Jemes Hamiſton'of Cadzou. He was flaig at che ſiege 
of Roxbargh, i 10 the 24th year of his reign, | 104. 
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104. Jams III. (r. 47. vol. Il.) ſucceeded. to his father in the 
year of the world 5430; in the year of Chriſt 1460. A prince 
corrupted by wicked courtiers. He married Margaret, daughter to 
Chriſtiaous 1. ſurnamed Dives, King of Denmark, Norway and Swe - 
den. He was ſlain at the field of Bannockburn, in the 29th year of 


bis reign, and was buried at Cambuſkenneth. 


105. JamMEs IV. (p. 96. vol. II.) ſucceeded to his father in the 


year of the world $5459 3 in the year of Chriſt 1489. A noble 


and courageous prince. He married Margaret, eldeſt daughter to 
Henry Earl of Richmond, King of England, and of Eliſabeth, daugh- 
ter to Edward IV. King of England, in whoſe two perſons the two 
houſes of Lancaſter and York were united, and the bloody civil wars 
of England pacified. He was flain at Flowden by the Engliſk, in 
the 25th year of his reign. 

106. JamEs V. (p. 128. vol. i. ) ſucceeded to his father, in the 
year of the world 5484 : in the year of Chriſt 1514. A juſt prince 
and ſevere, He married firit Magdalen, daughter to Francis l. King 
of France, who died ſhortly thereafter withoat ſucceſſion. After he 


married Mary of Lorain, Ducheſs of Longeville, daughter to Claud, 


Duke of Guile, who bare to him two ſons, that died in his lifetime, 
and one daughter, named Mary, mother to Kiog James VI. He 


died at Falkland, in the 29th year of his reign. He was buried at 


Holy-rood-houſe. _- 
10%. MARY (p. 303. vol. II. ) ſucceeded to her father James V. an- 


no mundi 5513; anno Chrifti 1543. A virtuous princeſs. She marri- 


ed firſt Francis Il. dauphin, after King of France. Then, after his 
death, returning home into Scotland, ſhe married Heory Stuart, Duke 
of Albany, Sc. Lord Darnly, fon to Mathew Earl of Lenox (a 

comely prince, Pronepnoy's ſon, the daughter's daughter of Henry 


VII. King of England) to whom ſhe did bear James VI. She was 


put to death in England the 8th of February, after 18 years captivity. 
108. James VI. (p. 352. vol: 11.) a good, godly, and A 

prince, ſucceeded to his mother, in the year of the world 5537 ; 

the year- of Chiiſt 1567. He married Anna, daughter to Frederic 


II. King of Denmark; and Sophia, daughter of Ulricus, Duke of 


Mecklenburg, who hath born unto him already Henry Frederic the 
rince, February 19th 1593, and Eliſabeth, Auguſt 19th 1599, and 
harles. Duke of Albany, Nov. 19th 1600. And, upon the death 

of Queen Eliſabeth, he ſucceeded to the crown of England, and was 

crowned king at Weſtminſter, July 25th 1604. He had alſo by his 
wife Queen Anne two other daughters born in England, Lady Mary. 
ard Lady Sophia, who both died young. Prince Henry died Nov. 
6th 1612. Lady Elifabeth was married to Frederic V. of that 
name, Count Palatine of the Rhine, afterwards elected King of Bo- 
hemia, by whom ſhe had many children. King James died at bis 
palace at Theobalds in England, March 27th 1625, when he bed 
reigned 22 years over Great Britain and Ireland, and was buried 


VWich great ſolemnity at Weſtminſter, 


Mira cane * eceubuit, nex nulla t et. 
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Alex. Stuart, archbp. of St An- 
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not without cauſe 240 
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with England 119 
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Power 3 
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Murray and Morton 322 
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Biſhops choſen heretofore by 
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marriage with Bothwel 334 
He is chouſed in his embaſſy 
348. 

Biſhop of Dunkeld commended 
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Biſhop of st David's ſent by the 
Engliſh king to the Scots 171 
Biſhop of the Orcades prefers 
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Boyds creep into favour at 
court 3 
Their faction againſt the Ken- 
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W conſpiracy againſt her 
detected 287 


she demands the Engliſh fag. 


tives to be given up ta hier by 


the Scots | 405 
Mmm2 She 


283, 284 


wade 
— — — — — — rn Ee CE CEE 


460 


She 13 made e betwixt the 
parties in Scotland 409 
some of her council would have 


King James ſent into Eng- 
land 326 
W hich the Scots refuſe to do 432 
She favaurs the King's, cauſe 


moſt, yet is (politically) fow 
in her aid 440 
Ambiſſadors from France deven 
the Scots to make war ——_ 
Eogland 237 
Enemies, their, ſudden Ws 
to be ſuſpected 148 


Engliſh, worſted in Scotland 42 
Overthrowa by the Scots 27 
Aſk aid of the Scots againſt their 


© |, ou king 43 

Engliſk, their horſes frightened 
in Scotland 145 
Make war on Scotland 167 
Enter Scotland again 4 99 
Are worſted = tn 202 

' Again enter 2 

And gave. the regent 2 great © 

verthrow 219 
Enter Scotland again 221 
And prevail againſt Jemes Dou 
glas 2 <ot, 


| Engliſh- fleet, attempt the Orca- 


_ 2441 


| Send aid to the reformers in 


Scotland | 1241 Gs 
Aft the Vindication of King 


and regent' $ murderers, a- 
gaiaſt. the queen's faction 3405 


| Their Queen Eliſabeth deſigned 


to, be deitroyed, and the-king 
. of Scots . 


8 IF 


Faith not to be kept with here - 


tichs, as papiſts fay,, 188 


Famine and 5 an” in mn 


land = 


37 
| Fifteen judges tend Scot: - 
land, but ſoon difuſed 166 


Flauery, the peſt: of: great fami- 
f lies 0 ** EDT, RL 7 


5 42 
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Francis I. King of France, by the 
help of the King of England, 
reſtored to liberty out of the 
bands of the Spaniards 170 
He ſends the Earl of Lennox in- 


to Scotlaosd | 188 

Is alienated from Lennox 195 
Sends Montgomery into Scotland 
212 


: Francis II. of Fronce ſends | Ab- 


ros into Scotland 257 


He is influenced by, and is under 


the power of the Guiſes 273 


Hi: death. ibicd. 


Francis, Duke of Guiſe, cura- 
tor of the kingdom of Scot- 
land : 231 

Appointed general of the popiſh 
faction - | 300 

Franciſcans, or begging friars, 
their wealth - 2248 

France, its miſerable ſtate 273 

Its king, Francis, promiſes to aid 
the Scots of the queen's fac- 

tion 5 
and the Scots rebels SEE 

Upon what grounds he did it ib. 

Fraſer's family almoſt extinct 

5 

Friendſhip with princes far off, 

* ſometimes ſafer than with 
thoſe nearer home * 148 

French and Scots ſoldiers muti- 
ay © 1 

Their . in Scotland 
cannot forbear their wonted 
plundering +; vas 


Their ſoldiers kill the governor 


of Edinburgh, with ſome. of 
the citizens. *>:f",,-+ pi 
They deſign i ſurpriſe Hadding 
8 ibid. 
Are difguſted hy he Scots. 226 
French, and Engliſh in Scotland 
- agree © Fe 227 


French tranſported. into their 


' own country * - +. tbid, 
French kivg ſends auxiliaries to 
ſtrengthen the regent 256 
DS SS: ben French 
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Prench ambaſſadors demands 


.. from the refated 237 
French, their contumelious pride 
againſt ſome of the Scots ibid. 
Their deſign to eſlabliſn tyran- 
ny 270 
French ambaſſider, buſy be- 
Tween the queen and the roy- 
aliſts %% 8 
ven the queen's averthrow, hie 
ſculks away” 361 
French leave Scotland by con- 
ſent EM 
French ſhip leut with proviſion 
and ammunition into Scotland, 
taken by the royalilts 431 
* mendicants, mercenaries 
to parith- prielts and curates 
439 

Their opinions, and why Man- 
ducants, rather than Mendi- 
cants CC an 


| G 

Galeatius g ſlaia by his 
uncle 374 
Gavin Dunbar, the king's tutor, 
made chancellor 160 
Gavin Douglas called archbiſhop 
aof St Andrews 1295 
Committed to priſon 289 
Geor ge Buchanan impriſoned for 


religion, eſcapes out of his 
chamber-window whilſt his 


| keepers were alleep 176 
is ſent in embaſſy, with o- 
_ thers, into England 365 
George, brother to the Karl of 
Douglas, made Eark of Or- 


mond 5 24 
Commands the forces againſt 
England 6 4-06 
Extolled for his victory over 
men 7 |» 
Declared a odio enemy 37 
Beheaded - 40 
George Douglas, Earl of 2 
| 19 

His memarable fats 50 


— 
* 


461 


He 1 is againſt the queen mother 


51 

His bold and unworthy ſpeech to 
the king * 155 
George Douglas; the regent's 
youngeſt brother 358 
Delivers the queen out of pri- 
fon 359 


George Gordon ſent with an ar- 
my againſt England 179 
The king's hazred againſt him 


180 
Arcofed and A 234 
Releaſed - ibid. 


Studies to raiſe commotions 283 
Privy to the conſpiracy «gant 
Murray | 293 
Condemned for treafon 298 
Reſtored by the queen to hit 
former dignity. © 309 
Chief of the queen's faction 346 
George E--fly' E. of Rothes, fent 
ambaſſador int% France 239 
"Fhere po:ſoned, - as it was be- 
lieved | 241 
George Ruthven ſlain 435 
George \W ſheare preacher of tlie 
By golpel 1 206 
Pei ſecuted by Cardinal Beton, a- 
: gainſt the regent's mind 208 
Fortels the death of Cardinal 
„ 210 
His pious and Chriſtian deport- 
ment detore, and at his mar- 
tyr dom 22808, Go. 
Giles, tutelary god of Edinburgh, 
bis ſhew aff onted 243 
Gilbert Kennedy ſſain by the 
command of ja, Douglas ? 
A man of great ſpirit Wi 
Gildert Kennedy's conſtancy in 
| keeping bis word 188 
Gilbert Kennedy; Earl of Caſſils, 
ſeot ambaſſador to France 246 
He dies there, not without the 
ſuſpicion of poifon 241 
Gilvert, his ſon, chofen judge ia 
Bothwel's caſe, but excuſes 
himſelf 328 
. Gileſpy 


42 
Sileſpy Campbel, an actor in the 
refomation 30 
Recalled by threatening letters, 
by the queen regent 251 
Sileſpy, Earl a Argyle, baniſh- 


ed +> i 303 
His levi 358 
Privy to the N 8 vickedneſs 

— 


General of ber army 
Refuſes ro own himſelf a ſabjeg 
to the king | 332 
The regent receives him into 
ſavour, 254 he i is in great au- 
thority 379 
The biſhop of Glofzaw frighten- 
ed by a voice from heaven 23 
Cordons at feud with the For- 

#: " beſes ES. _ 
Gordon an enemy to Murray 
238 

He labours to ceftroy him 290 
His deſign, againſt him, at one 
time, wonderfully prevented 
293 
Gordon's bold attempt againit 
the queen berſelf 294 


Gray hath the chief command 


in Scotland againſt the French 
135 0 
Hons in a ſtable, his bold ar- 
; tempt on James Hamilton, in 
revenge of his maſter's death 
157, 158 

For which he is put to death 
ibid, 

| Guiſes, their defire to haſten the 
marriage of Mary with the 
cauphin | - +240 


Their over-great power ſuſpect- 


ed ibid. 
They deſign Scotland as a pecu- 
liar for their family 274 
They ſeek to deſtroy James Earl 


of Murray, as an enemy to 


. Popery | 290 
Guns, i. e. great ordnance of 
- ton, when firſt uſed i in Scot- 


988 45 
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Haddington deſerted by the En g. 


an % 227 
Hamilton an chi party of the 
W 
1 willing to free the 
queen out of priſon 256 
Overthrown in battle, and ſome 
of them taken priſoners 362 
They meet at Edinburgh in be- 
half of queen Max 3099 
Hengiſt, Captain of the pirates, 
hath lands given to him in 
Britain, by Vortigern 194 
Henry VI. undervalues the nobi- 
lity, and advances upſtarts 43 
A conſpiracy againſt him by the 
pohles of England ibid, 
He is taker by the Duke of York, 
, and brought to London 48 
He flies inta Scotland 49 
Joins battle with Edward IV. 


and is overcome 208 
Returns privately. to England, 
und is taken 51 


Henry VII. ſucceeds Richard IIl. 
who was ſhin in battle 88 
He denouuces War a ain France 
11% 1:1 Bb 

Defir res to make a perpetual 
league with the Scots 89 
Marries his daughter Margarite 
to James IV. 111 
War denounced againſt him by 
James, as he was beſieging 
Tournay i], x68 
His magnanimous and kingly an- 
ſwer to the heralds 119 
Henry VIII. deſired the exiled 
Douglaſſes may be reſtored'167 
Dy the French ambaſſador he de- 
fires peace with the Scots 168 
He ſends controverſial books of 
divinity to James v. 171 


Complains the Scots had violated 
the law of nations, wars upon 
them, takes Leith, and burns 

194 

202 

His 


Edinburgh 
His forces are worſted 


| A deſign to deſtroy him 320, 321 
ls actually murdered 322 
Heralds ſlain againſt the law of 
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His general perſuades the Scots 
to peace - 247 
Gives the Scots a great ' over- 
throw 7 -: #0 
Henry of France ſends ſome Ger- 
man foot into Scotland 222 


He diſplaces the regent by ſub- 


tilty 230 
Heary Stuart comes out of Eng- 
land into Scotland 298 


Made Duke of Rotheſay, and 
Earl of Roſs, by the queen 


of Scots 302 
At which many of the nobles are 
diſguſted 303 
He marries the queen ibid. 
Strangely diſteſpected at the bap- 
tiſm of his own ſon 317 


He withdraws from court ibid. 


Is poiſoned, but overcomes it by 
the ſtrength of his youth 317, 


318 


arms 05 


5 3 
Hepburn (John) inſiauates him · 


ſelf into the new regent 185 


Herris hanged by James Doug- 


las 335 
Hugh Kennedy, his courageous 


anſwer 156 


Hume caſtle ſurrendered to the 


Englith 403 
er overthrown by James 


Earl of Murray, taken and 
Lines 20 
1 
James, Earl of Arran, ſon to 


James, returning from France, 
lides with the reformers 256 
Goes to his ſiſter Mary the 
queen 275 
Hardly perſuaded to allow the 
admiſſion of the maſs in the 
queen's chapel _ 285 
Made Earl of Mar, and after- 


Wards of Murray 287 


463 
James Balfour, Governor of E- 
dinburgh caſtle for the queen 


| : 343 
He raiſes inſurrections 369 
James Culen taken and execut- 

ed for his crimes 256 


James, ſurnamed Craſſus, ihe 


Douglaſſes being dead, ſuc- 
ceeds to the right of the earl - 
dom - = 
He dies x 1 


James Douglas made Earl, wheg 
William Douglas his father, 
was ſlain | | 

He accuſes the king and nobles 

of perſidiouſneſs 36 

proclaimed A public enemy 37 

Marries Beatrix, his brother's 
widow ibid, 

Perſuaded toa reconciliation with 
the king, which he refules 
ibid. 


Beiog forſaken by his friends, he 


applies to England for aid 39 
And to Donald the ifiander 30. 
Forſaken by his wife 41 
James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 

and Alex. Hume, take the co- 

ronation oath for King James 

VI. in his minority 3272 
He provides for the common- 

wealth at his private chage 


| 355 

Commands the king's army a- 
gain{} the queen 355 
Goes into England with the re- 
gent 366 
Sent ambaſſador into England 
409 

His chearfuloeſs to encounter the 
enemy 8 430 


Taken priſoner, and then takes 
him priſoner whoſe captive he 


was before 35 
James Haliburton taken prifon- 
er 433 


James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 
admiral of a navy under King 
James IV. | 114 

He 


464 
He pluaders Koockferges i in Ire- 
land ibid. 
At laſt ſails for Fravce 115 
Is choſen regent "mW 
Oppoſes Archibald Douglas after 
his return from France 148 


Highly diſguſted by King James 
V. 113 


Compelled to change his opinion 
concerning the controverted 


points of religion 191 
His ſhameful flight, vanity, and 
inoonſtancy 193 
Remiſs in the caſe of George 
Wiſheart 228 
Corrupted by avarice. ibid. 
Made Duke of Chaſtel-herault 
| | 231 

Put from his regency 232 
James Hamilton returns from 
France | 271 
Endeavours to engage Queen E- 
liſabeth of England, to make 
him regent ibid. 
But without ſucceſs ibid. 
He ſubmits to the regent 377 
James Hamilton, fon of the 
archbiſhop of St Andrews his 
filter, treacherouſly ſhoots 
Marray, and kills him 391 
James lHiamilcon, a baſtard, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Arran, 
choſen judge againſt the Lu- 
therans 177 
He is tried, condemned and ex- 
ecuted 1278 
James Hepburn, Earl of Both- 
wel, committed to priſon 290 
But eſcapes | 293 
Baniſhed : 174 
A rival to the Farl of Lennox 
191 

Called out of France by 5 
queen 
Divorced from his former wife 


| 32 | 


33 
Procures a ſcbedule from the no- 
bility about his maitiage with 
the queen 3 


His m b. 
Wounded by an bighway pad 


Deſigns to. deſtroy Murray 325 


300 


_ \ 
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Surpriſes and marries the queen 


332 
Outla wed 30 


Accuſed of the king's murder 
328 


315 


His challenge aniwered 329 
He flies 347 
And dies diſtracted in Denmark 
56 

James Kennedy, es ws 
adverſary tothe Douglaſſes 19 
Retires from a corrupt court 23 
Diſallows the faction of the 
queen mother - $2 
His oration, , that women ought 
not to govern 44, 45, Gs. 
His praiſe, death and 9 


63 
James Kennedy builds a valt 
ſhip 76 


James Livingſton put to death by 


the Donglaſhan faction 22 
James Londin, a prodigy of him 


324 


James Macpi! 6. with others, 


ambaſſador into England 366, 
909 


James Mackintoſn unjuſtly put 


to death 288 
James, Far! of Murray, appoint- 
ed vicegerent _ 
Setiles the borders 163 
Sent into France 171 
James Earl of Murray, refuſes 
to aſſociate with the queen and 
Both wel 341 
But chuſes rather ta leave the 
land | . 
He returns from travel, and is 
made regent e 
His reſolute ſpeech 357 
He meets the king of England $ 
ambeſſador at York 356 
TENOR by his coemies in bis 
_ journey | ibid, 
: h Goes 
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Goes to London 369 
Where he manages the accuſa- 


tion againſt the queen 
Whence- honourably diſmiſſed, 
and his tranſactions there ap- 


proved in Scotland 1 
Is deſerted by his friends 
Too careleſs of himſelf — | 
Killed by one of the Hamiltons 
3 3 
His laudable character ibid. 


James Murray offers to epcoun- 


ter Bothwel, hand to hand 328 
James Sunderland, ambaſſador 
from Scotland to France 273 


James Sunderland ſent againſt 


the thieves 166 
Carries propoſitions from the 
Reformers to the Queen re- 
gent 244 
James Stuart marries Joan the 
widow of James 1. 8 
Is baniſhed 22 
James Stuart the Queen's bro- 
ther, puts the Engliſh to a 
retreat ibid. 
Hath threatening letters ſent 


him by the Queen | 252 
An actor in reforming religion 
a” ibid, 
Made Earl of Mar and Murray 
287 
Jews imitated by the Romaniſts 
| „ 
Iffurt, or Iffert iſle © 51 
Ignis Fatuus, what 413 


Images demoliſhed at Perth 247 


Impoſtors, notorious ones 164 
Joan Douglas, a fine woman, un- 
juſtly put to death 175 
John, ſon of Alexander, brother 
to James III. Duke of Alba- 


may declared tegent when in 


France 131 


He arrives in Scotland 133 


Gets the Queen - mother into his 
power 136 

Goes into France, appointing go- 
vernors in his abſence 
Vol. II. 


270 


140 


465 

Returns to Scotland 148 
Raiſes an army againſt England, 
but makes a trace 145 
Goes again into France, whence 
he returns with a great navy 
146 

Marches into England, and 4 
- faults Werk caſtle - 149 


Goes the third time into France, 
and his power is vacated in his 
abſence A509 

John Erſkine ſent ambaſſador in- 
to France „ 


Of the Queen's faction 220 
Made Governor of Edinburgh 
- caſtle 233 
Sent ambaſſador i into France 240 


put to death 77 
John Erſkine favours the refor- 
mation 245 


Afraid of the Queen-regent 250 


Beats the rebels out of Stirling 


435 

Choſen tegent 436 
Straitens Edinburgh 439 
John Armſtrong, a captain of 
thieves, executed : 164 
Jobn, Earl of Athol, marries 
Beatrix Douglas 3414 
He and his wife taken priſoners 
by Donald 62 


John Cockburn of Ormiſton 
wounded, and taken by Both- 
wel 261 

John, Earl of Douglas's brothet, 
made Baron of Balvany -24 + 

Proclaimed a public enemy 36 


LY 


John Damiot, a conjurer, ſore- 


tels David Rizio's death 311 


John Forbes, condemned and 


be headed 175 
John Fleming, the Queen” s go- 
vernor of Dunbritton caltle, 
when it was ſurpriſed 
He eſcapes, but his wife is well 
treated by the regent 415 
John Fleming of — taken 
there + zbid. 
Nan 


WW 


414 


Jaha 


John Herris, undeſervedly pat to 


death by 4! Ce Douglaſſes 33 


John Hepburn, powerful and 
factious —_ 132 
iis ſeud wick the Humes 134 

He iuſinuates himſelf into John 
the regent 

Accuſes Douglas, Hume, and 
Forman 135 

John Hamilton, Archbiſhop of 

. Andrews 

A debauched man (207 

John Hamilton, troubled in con- 
ſcience for the king's murder, 
diſcovers his complices 416 

Joha Kennedy made one of the 
kiag's guardrans'or tutors, 61 

John Knox preaches to reclaim 
thoſe that killed Cardinal Be- 
- .. -- 214 

His ſermon to the people of 
Perth, for the reformation 

248 

Vion which they deſtroy Popiſh 
{hiines ibid, 

His encouraging ſermons to the 
Reformers at Stirling 263 

His ſermon at King James VI. 
his inauguration 


| 351 
John II. lays. the foundation of | 


tyranny in Portugal 93 
John Leſly privy to the conſpi- 
racy agaiolt. James Earl of 
Murray 293 
John Mac Arthur, Captain of 
* Torics, executed 429 
John Metvil put to drach 227 
John, Earl of Mar, biother to 
James III. put to death, by 
opening a vein till he expired 
John Murderach taken _ 
John MonlJuc, Biſhop of Valence 
Vin Scotland 
John Max wel of Hetris, revolts 
from the Reformers 302 
Made priſonet by the regent, but 
reſealed without public au- 
rity 40⁰ 


„ibid. 


218 


268 
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John, Earl of Mar, a command- 
er in the king's army 364 
Joha Scot, his wonderful abftt- 
nence from food, and mira- 
cles | 164, &c. 
John Ramſay preſerved by the 
king 8 
Proves an evil counſellor t5 
James III. | 89 
John Stuart, Karl of Lennox, re- 
volts from the regent 137 
But is again received into favour 
1.28 

He endeavours to take the king 
from the Douglaſſes, and 1s 
Nain 156 


John Stuart, Earl of Athol; — 


againſt John Murderach 234 
John Windram ſecretly fevours 
the cauſe of true religion 203 
Joan Douglas, and her huſband, 
their miſcrable ends 175 
Joan, the wife of James I. her 


manly fact 21 
Put in priſon with her husband 
| - laid, 

Her death | ibid. 
Julian Romer taken 27 
Junius Brutus 423 
Katharine Medices, after her 


ſon's death, undertakes the 
government 275 


Kingly government, what 4'8 


Its origin ibid. 
Kings, their wives antiently not 
called queens + 56 
They are inferior to the laws 
| ES, 419 
Kivgs, if young, their. ſavours 
lippe, 72 


Kiog, deſiring to be revenged on 
is nobles, endeavours to ſet 
them one againſt another 87 


6 =: 
L'Abros a French general, would 
have all the nobility of _ 
lan 
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land deſtroyed 271 
Lamot, the French king's am- 
daſſador in Scotland 118 

He moves the Scots to war a- 
gain{t England ibid, &c. 
Langſide fight 360 
Laodice (Queen) her cruelty ro 
her own children 372 


Laws about hunting, their au- 
thors, See Hunting laws. 
Laws in Scotland, few, beſides 

the decrees of the eſtates 166 
Legate, a counterfeit Roman 


One 34 


Lent, obſetved on a politic ac- 


count only 298 
Leon Strozy, Admiral of the 
French gallies in Scotland, to 
revenge the cardinal's death, 


215 
Lewis XI. lays the foundation 
of tyranny 
Lewis de Galais, ambaſſador 


from France to the Queen's 
party 400 


Lindſay's and Ogilvie's fight 19 


The Lindſays prevail ibid. 
Latherans periecured 166, 170, 
176 


1 

Maclane, executed by Dou glas 33 
See Man. 

Magiſtrates, have power over 
mens bodies, but not over 
their conſciences 247 

Wain, an Engliſh commander a- 
againſt the Scots, Alain in fight 

27 

Malcolm Fleming executed by 
the Douglaſſes 16 

Margaret Creichton, who 87 


Margaret Queen of England de- 


livers her husband Edward by 
force of arms 50 
She flies into Scotland, and thence 
into France TY, 
Margaret, filter to Edward of 
Eogland, wife to Charles of 


W 


Burgundy, endeavours to raiſe 
commotions in England 102 
Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII. marries james IV. 111 
The firſt female regent in Scot- 
land 128 
After her husband's death, ſhe 
marries Arch, Douglas ihid. 
She flies with her husband into 
England . 136 
But returns 140 
Diſpleaſed with her husband ib. 
Perſuades the Scots to break with 


the French = 146 
But oppoſed therein by the 
French faction | 147 


Martigues, the Earl of it comes 
into Scotland, with his charac- 


ter 5 27 
Mary, wife of James II. her 
manly ſpirit 


45 
Mary of Guiſe, widow of the 
Duke of Longueville, marries 


James IV. 176 
By degrees ſhe diſpoſſeſſeth the 
fegen ; 231 
Takes upon her the enfigns of 
government | ibid. 
Impoſes new taxes 235 
Changes antient affability into 
arrogance 246 
Perſecutes the Reformed, and is 
per fidious 251 
Makes a truce with the Reform- 
ed 254 


The adminiſtration of the go- 
veroment taken from her by 


proclamation 260 
She dies in the caſtle of Edia- 
burgh 269 


Her diſpoſition and character 270 
Mary, Queen of Scots born 183 


Begins her reign ibid. 

Henry of England deſires her for 
his ſon's wiſe '- 186 

She is ſent into France 2298 


From whence that king ſends 
letters, deſiring her a wife for 


Bis ſon $12 239 
Arabal-+ 


468 


She marries the dauphin 


Her ſubtle anſwer to 2 cunning. 


in diſcontent 


Ambaſſadors ſent thither for that 
purpoſe, of which ſome die 
there | 240 

246 

When Mary of England died, 


ſhe carried herſelf as the next 


heir, and aſſumed the royal 
arms of that kingdom ibid> 
When her husband died, ſnhe re- 


' ſolves to retun into Scotland 


275 


cardinal 


277 


She lays the foundation of ty- 


ranny 285 


8 a guard for her body 


286 

Her cobocoming familiarity with 
David Rizio 
She marries Henry Stuart 303 


She puniſhes David's homicides 


311. 


Her ſtrange proclamation about 


Rizio's death 313 
She brings forth James VI. ibid. 


She is willing by all means 10 be 


rid of her husband 311 
A jocular proceſs againſt her 
husband's murderers 325 
She marries Bothwel 331 
The French ambaſſador, and the 
Scottiſh nobles, diſlike her 
marriage : 333 
She frames an aſſociation againſt 
the nobles 340 
And they another againſt her 341 
Earl of Murray leaves Scotland 
ibid. 
Beſieged with Bothwel at Borth- 
wick, and eſcapes in man's 
apparel 342 
Surrenders herſelf priſoner 347 


Proved guilty of her husband's 


death by letters 3 
Hamilton, deſigns her deliver- 
ance | 357 
She eſcapes 358 
15 overthrown by the nobles, and 

flies for Evgland | 


299 


361 
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She endeavours by Balfour te 
raiſe tumults in Scotland 369 
Deſigns to marry Howard of 
England 375 


Continued in the Lord Scroop's 


houſe 383 
Her ſaction 3 Edinburgh, 
from whence they ſally out a- 
gainſt Morton 428 
Maſſacre deſigned in France by 
the Guiſes 274 
Matthew Stuart, Ear] of Lennox, 
marries Margt. Hamilton 102 
Sent for out of France into Scot- 
land 139 
Returns 190 
Circumvented by the cardinal's 
cunning, about his marrying 
the queen 192 
Upon which he riſes in arms, 
but 28 forced to * with the 
regent 193 
He juſtifies himſelf to the French 
king 194 

Is wor ſted, and flies into Eng» 
land, where he is kindly re- 
ceived, and marties Margaret 
Douglas 197 
Created regent 407 
Takes Brechin from Huntley 408 
Hurt by a fall / -. "236 
Mendicapt friars calted Mandu- 
cant . 
Mercenary ſoldiers change with 
fortune 374 
Michael Weems helps the roy- 
aliſts 429 
Monks, their monaſteries over- 
- thrown by order of the Lords 
276 

Monſter, like an hermaphrodite, 
born in Scotland * 
Morton's large account of his 
negotiation in England to the 
regent 4 7 ro 425 
Mother, cruel to her own child- 
ren f 374 
Mourning garments, when bt 
uſed in Scotland 175 
Norman 
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Norman Lefly, his valour againſt 


the Engliſh | 201 
He ſurpriſes St. Andrews, and 
* Heron 412,315 


0 

Oration of Archbiſhop Kennedy, 
that the adminiſtration of the 
chief government, is not to be 
committed to queen-mothers 
| 54 to 61 
Orkney, the biſhop thereof, mar- 
ries the queen to Bothwel 332 
Oſellius a Frenchman, deſirous 

of glory 


239 
Differs with the Scots nobles, but 


afterwards yields to them ib. 
P 


Patrick Graham choſen biſhop of 


St Andrews by his canons, in 
the room of Ja. Kennedy 6: 
Made primate of Scotland by the 
| Pope, but obſtructed by the 
courtiers ibid. 
He labours to maintain church 
privileges 72 
Is excommupicated, and forced 
to reſign his biſhopric 74+ 75 


And dies in priſon ibid. 
Patrick Gray one of thoſe who 
flew King James III. 93 
Patrick Gray committed to cuſ- 
tody 205 
Patrick Blackater, flies from the 
Douglaſſes „ 
He is treacherouſly ſlain by John 
Hume IS2 


Patrick Hamilton put to death 
for religion, by the conſpiracy 


of the prieſts 159 
Patrick Lindſay ſides with the 
Reformers 252 
Goes with the regent into Eng- 
land 364 
Patrick Ruthven's magnanimity 
310 

e kills David Rizio | 311 


He acquaints Murray with the 
conſpiracy againſt him 303 
Paul Mefane, or Meffen, preach» 
er of the gafpel, troubled for 
religion 242 
Harboured by the inhabitants of 
Dundee 243 
Paul Terms ſent with aid from 
France to Scotland 226 
Peace · dowus. See Dunipacis. 
peace confirmed with an intend- 
ed affinity, betwixt Scots and 
Engliſh 79 
But ſoon broken ibid. 
Mediated for by the Scottiſh no- 


bility 83 
Made between French and Eog- . 

liſh 227 
Between the Reformers and the 
court : 272 
Peter Maufet a robber, executed 
134 


Peter Hiale, the King of Spain's 
ambaſſador in, England 108 
His errand to ſolicit a match be- 
tween Katharine of Spain, and 
Arthur, Heory's ſon ibid. 


He mediates a peace between 


Scots and Enghſh 109 
Perkin Warbeck a notable im- 
poitor 102 


Set up by the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy to vex Henay ibid. 


Sails out of England into Scot- 


land 103 
Engages James IV. againſt Hen- 
ry 105 
Marries Katharine, the Earl of 
Huntley's daughter 106 


Diſmiſſed out of Scotland 109 


Taken and hanged in England 

ibid. 

Prieſts, impoſtors 164.165 

Prieſts ſo ignorant, as to think 
the New Teſtament was writ- 

ten by Martin Luther 204 


A prieſt treacherous 80 
One betrays Queen Joan 21 
Another forges a will 144 

| Princes 


Makes another truce with them 


of 
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Princes not flaves to their words 
; IT 


Prodigies on divers occaſions 323 


Proceſs, ridiculous againſt the 
king's murderers 
Proclamation about the ſame ib 


Proclamation, or ſchedule, of 


James II. drawn in contempt 


about the ſtreets. 36 


Prophecies of witches, how ful- 
filled 267 
Puniſhments, too exquiſite, en- 
rage ſpectators — 


Quadrantary — what 245 
Quindecemvirate in Scotland 166 
neens antiently, kings wives 
not allowed to be ſo called 56 
Queen, mother of James III. 
ſues ſor the regency, with her 


reaſons 51 
The Scots not willing to be go- 
verned by her 3 


| Queen Dowager fails into France 


223 

Where ſhe labours to out the re 
gent of his government 229 
Hath the regency conferred upon 


Ser '  - 230 
The firſt female regent in Scot- 
land | ibid. 

. - Levies new taxes 236 - 


But, becauſe of an inſurrection, 
delilts from collecting them 


5 
Refuſes the propofition ſent her 
by the Reformed 257 


Prepares forces againſt them 249 
Makes a temporary agreement 


with them '250 
Which ſhe endeavours to elude 
ibid. 


254 
Repartees betwixt her and the 
Reformed 25% 258. 


Her death and character 269 


Qizcen of Scots, not to uſe the 


Engliſh arms, during Queen 


Elizabeth's life 283 
Queen of Scots, one of their 
deaths | 89 


281 Queen's party davide from. the 


king's | 401 
They fend ambaſſador 70 France 
and England for ai 400 


Queen Eliſabeth rejects them ib. 


Queſtion debated, whether a chief 
magiſtrate may be compelled 
by force to do his duty 284 


N 8 
Ralph Evers his vain boaſt 199 
Ralph Sadler, ambaſſador from 
England about the marriage of 
Mary with K. Henry's ſon 136 
He hears the Scots differences, 


and endeavours to compole 


them. 388 
Rebels, after Murray the regent 
was dead, bad ſeveral meet - 
ings | 4ol 


They ſend ambaſſadors to the 


Queen of Fngland, to deſire a 


truce, but in vain 400 
They ſollicit the French and 
Spaniards for aid 409 
Aſſault Leith _ 433 
Surpriſe Stirling, but beaten out 
again „„ 


Attempt Jedburgh, but We 
and routed 439, 440 
Recognition, what 112 
Reformed religion, the nobles 
ſwear to maintain it in behalf 
of James VI whilſt a child 

: 350 

Reformed congregation in Scot- 
land, the firſt ſo called 243 
Reformers abrogate the Queen 
regent's power 259 


: They meet with dl culties in 


their work / 260 
Are aſſiſted by the Engliſh 265 
Regent ſlain at Stirling 299 
Religion, the nobles arm for it 


in Scotjand | 249 
Rhia- 
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Rhingrave ſent with aid by the 
French king into Scotland 222 
Richard, Duke of York, brings 

. King Edward prifoner to Lon- 


don 48 
Slain by the queen ibid. 
Richard Colvil put to death by 
Douglas 28 
Robert Cockerane of a tradeſman 
made a courtier 77 
Taken by Douglas, and commit- 
ted to priſon 81, 82 


Robert Cuningham, of the family 
of the Lennox2s, oppoſes 


Bothwel 327 
Robert Graham a great enemy to 
King James 409 
Conſpires againſt him ibid. 


Seizes him with his own hands, 
for which he is executed 416 


Robert, Karl of the Orcades, 
made one of the king's guar- 
Cians 61 
Robert Pitcairn ſent ambaſſador 
into England 402 
Queen Eliſabeth's anſwer to his 
' embaſſy - 405 
Robert Reid ſent ambaſſador in- 
to France 171 
Poiſoned there - 241 


Rob. Semple kills Creichton 227 


Rofe, white, badge of the Vork 


faction 103 
Roxburgh town taken 44 
Its caſtie taken 45 


Royaliſts overthrown in the 


North 435 

Ruthven had the 3 of 

Perth taken from him by the 

| Cardinal 206 
* 

Scots nobles antiently had ſkill 

in ſurgery 


monaſteries 275 


\ Scottiſh crown ordered to be ſent 


to the Dauphin of France 246 
Skirmiſh between the Engliſh and 
French in Scotland 267 


Ion, 102 
Scottiſh parliament demoliſhes all 


Sorboniſts ſent into Seotland 257 
Stephen Bull overthrown by An- 
drew Wood 98, 0g 


The adminiftration of the go- 


vernment, to whom to be com- 
mitted, when the king is a 
minor 371, 372 


Suſſex, the Earl of it commands 


an Engliſh army in Scotland 
403 
'T 


A taylor, his bold ſpeech 327 


Theodoſius, his — 
— =o 

Thomas Boyd marries the eldeſt 
ſiſter of James III. 67 

He is ſent ambaſſador into Nor- 

way | 68 

Declared a public enemy 760 

He dies at Antwerp 71 


Thomas Ker waſtes England 395 
Thomas Duchty, or Doughty, an 


impoſtor 165 
Thomas Howard, Admiral of 
the Engliſh navy 116 


General at Flowden fight 123 
Afterwards falls in diſgrace 127 
The conſpiracy detected 387 
Thomas Pitcairn ſent ambaſſador 
to Queen Eliſabeth 401 
Thomas Randolph, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador in Scotland, de- 
mands the Engliſh exiles 438 
Thomas Wolſey, a Cardinal, 
ſelf ended and ambitious 147 
Thornton, Patrick, put to death 
for murder 


| 41 
Tantallon caſtle beſieged by the 


king, and ſurrendered 161, 162 
Trajan's 1emarkabie ſpeech 419 
Triobolar faith, what 147 


Truce between Scots and Eng- 


liſh for ſeven years 87 
Truce between the queen regeat 
and the Reformers, and on 


what terms | 1 
Valerius Aſiaticus, his bold 
 Apeech- © © 325 

5 | Vidam 
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- Vidam in France, who 273 ſent into France to excufe the- 
hi 3 ö baſty marriage in Scot- 

N | land e 

Wallace ſlain in fight by the William Graham the . 8 __ 
Engliſh ny - cn” 

Walter — men for reli · William Hume betieaded 1 5 

gion 242 William Elphinſton, Biſhop of 
Warviek, Karl, overthrowe' by Aberdeen, Jaments the {tate of 
the Queen of England 48 Scotland : 130 


Werk caltle deſcribed - 1 49 William Keith taken en by 
William Creichton chancellor 1 the Engliſh. 243 
Deceived by the queen, and her William Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
ſon the king taken from him 4 | admiral of the navy againſt 
He guides the king, after he had  Bathwel oP 346 
taken him in à wood, to his William Liviagitos goes into 


—_— France with the queen 241 
His dean 4 William Maitland an ingenious 
William Cecil, a prudent coun- young mn 22862 

ſellor in England 2069 Sent into England to deſire aid 
gent ambaſſador into Seotland ib. 36 


4 
William Creichton flain 227 Sent into England ti compliment 
William Creichton outlawed, Queen Eliſabeth on Mary's 


with bis crimes FP CO 279 
William Douglas ſucceeds Archi- Perſuades her to declare Mary 

Bald his father 3 . © der eee ibid. 
Bekeaded ̃ Which ſhe refuſes to do 281 


Willizm Douglas, the * 4 He favours the queen's affairs 394 
James the Grofs, marries Be- ls factious and perfidions ibid. 
trix his uncle's daughter 16 Studies innovations 


Submits to the king 17 He is taken and releaſed 386 
Goes 4 Rome | 29 William Rogers, an Engliſh mu- 
Returns, and declared regent 31 ſician, one of James III's evil 
Comes to court on ſaſe conduct counſellors | 77 


| 34 William Sivez, his ſtory 74. 

| At laſt gata by the king's own William Stuart, biſhop of Aber- 
band. 35 deen, ſent ambaſſador into 

Witkam Douglas debires leave to France - ix: 
- revenge the death of his bro- Womans iſſe. See Nuns iſle. 

| ther the Earl of Murray 396 Women, 'whether the ſupreme 

William Drury an Engliſh knight government ought to be eom- 
ſecretly favours the rebels 3 mitted to them 58 
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